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A Car with 
a History 


The new 1100 is a sturdy and stylish 
descendant of the famous I iOQ which 
has enhanced the FIAT name since 1937 
showing unparalleled motoring qualities 
The new 1100 is mother step further 
It IS a car of advance design greater 
efficiency and more comfort It has 
been made so roomy and comfortable 
that though it is a 4 seater it can 
accommodate 5 persons with ease Above 
all It IS an economical car — economical 
to buy economical to run and 
economical to maintain 
The new 1100 is not only a car with 
a history it is a car with a grest future 
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Price At 9 750/ (Ex factory exclusive of all taxes) 
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PRICE Rs. 29/- 

Synchronized for flash Shutter for ms 

tantaneous and B Cable release socket 

Scratch proof covering 

Agfa Box Flash Gun Rs 12- 

Yellow Filter for Agfa Clack Rs 5 

Phstic case in either brown 

green or red for Agfa Clack Rs 10 B 
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Now in new hygienic Foil Packing 2 onnos 
relieves — RELAXES — REFRESHES 
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No SINGLE additive can give ALL these benefits / 


Engineers know at least /na/n causei> why cdi 
engines give less power than they should. Obviously 
no smfi/e adchlnc in gasoline can cure them all. 

lhat IS why New /V)n/>/e-A;>u/eJ MOBILGAS contains 
Mobil Power Compound—the most powerful combina¬ 
tion of additives e\ci put into gasoline New Dovhlc- 
Po^\L^cd MOBILGAS corrects moie engine troubles 
than any othei gasoline 
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'‘A gentleman’s home, 

tn which a little government ta\cs place from time to time” 

"No. 10” 


By Denis and Charlotte IHimmer 


y^Sfe/^IRMW BOMBS WCIC fjk 

WS^Vjinij l.,oudon on Ok 
njght of October 14, 1940, 
as i group of men sat round 
a dining table in an old bnt k house 
1 he plate was No 10 Downing 
Street, traditional home for over 
two centuries of hnglands Prime 
Ministers, the host was Winsttin 
Churchill 

As the attack’s furious eicsccndo 
mounted, the butler impassively 
drew steel shutters across the long 
windows which looked out on the 
garden. There was a shattering ex 
plosion, “That wasn’t a hundred 
yards away,” Chuiehill said 
He rose, and suddenly t^hurehill, 
the Prime Minister, was swept aside 
by Churchill, the householder. Into 
his mind flashed a hoirifying pic¬ 
ture . the kitchen’s huge plate glass 
windows, some 25 feet high, were 
all that stood between his kitchen 


stall and sudden death He hurried 
to the kitchen and oidcrcd die 
fook and her stafl to the air-raid 
slicltci 

In the dining room talk was re¬ 
sumed About three* minutes later 
came the most violent crash of all. 
The Prime Minister’s personal de¬ 
tective hurried in. “It's the kitchen, 
sir, arid the pantry. They’re shat- 
teicd ” Churchill, householder of 
No, 10, had saved his staff. 

For No 10 IS as much a home as 
It IS the hub of Empire In a colossal 
instance of British understatement, 
an official w ho served there summed 
It up “You might say it’s a gentle¬ 
man ’s home, in which a little govern¬ 
ment takes place from time to 
time.” Domesticity and affairs of 
state endlessly overlap. The limou¬ 
sine of a visiting president of France 
tray be held up in narrow Down¬ 
ing Street by the butcher’s van. 




Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony 
Eden, hastening in to report the 
latest international imbroglio, may 
encounter Lady Churchill setting 
out on a shopping expedition In 
Victorian days, William Ewart 
Gladstone, pillar of respectability, 
was sometimes spotted dancing im 
promptu steps with his wife in the 
state dining room bv the romantic 
light of an open fire 
Sightseers who stand and stare 
at No lo’s narrois front—one 
Prime Minister’s wife, Mi s Herbert 
Asquith, called it “liv'’r coloured 
and squalid”—see only a -.imple en 
trance with a pair of old fishioned 
wrought iron foot scripers, a black 
metal knocker in the shape ot i 
lion’s head (in the First World Wai 
Tommies touched it foi luck), and 
a brass name plate —so like that of a 
doctor—that says “hirst Lord of the 
Treasury ” (When No lo became 
an official residence in 1753, the 
nation’s chief minister was the First 
Lord ot the Treasury, Prime Minis 
ters as such did nol exist) 

The unassuming doorway leads 
to a surjirisingly large house There 
are about 60 rooms beneath its slate 
roof, in a wide gamut from the 
ground-floor Cabinet Rexim through 
the oak panelled diningroom and 
the chastely simple drawing room to 
the bedrooms on the top floor Hun 
dreds of well to-do English families 
live with more elegance and con 
venicncc It was not until 1916 that 
the first bathroom was installed, at 
the insistence of Mis David Llo\d 


January 

George, who refused to live there 
otherwise 

Entering the door of No. 10, 
momentous looking gentlemen 
make their stately way across the 
black and white checked marble 
floor of the front lobby and on 
through a corridor lined with the 
photos of past Cabinets, to the 
(. abinet Room Here, save for the 
House of Commons itself, is the 
legislative heatt of the British Em 
pirc 

Carefully designed to (nsure tht 
ministers maximum privacy (all cn 
trances are equipped with two sets 
of doors, to mike eavesdropping 
impossible), the Cabinet Room is an 
eltgmt chamber 40 feet by 20, in 
the classic style of the i8th century 
Its walls arc the colour of yellowing 
parchment Deep bookshelves filled 
with the blue volumes of Hansard, 
the transcript proceedings of Parlia 
menl, flank the grey marble fire 
place I he windows overlook a 
garden with laburnums, limes, al 
mond trees and a lone magnolia 

( abinct meetings are held as often 
IS events may require Ministers 
usually assemble at 10 30 a m round 
1 huge oblong table, protected until 
this moment by its traditional green 
eloth Sir Winston Churchill occu 
pics the only armchair Behind him 
hangs a portrait of Sir Robert Wal 
pole, first official occupant of No 
TO In front of Churchill lies a fresh 
while blotter, an upright calendar, 
an ashtray, cigars, a push button 
and a stationery rack filled with the 
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hcdvy cream paper headed “Office 
of the Prime Minister” on which he 
writes his communications “Win 
ston’s prayers,” they’re called, be¬ 
cause he so often couches hif 
memoranda in a style of archaic 
courtesy “Pray inform me of the 
situation in ” 

At his right IS the most important 
• telephone in England, a bright blue 
receiver on a black stand The phone 
has an automatic scrambler for top 
secret conversations, and it also pro¬ 
vides C hurchill with a direct line to 
the Q)ucen wherever in the world 
she may be 

It IS in this rrxim that the destinies 
of a quarter ot the human race hive 
been shaped The room has mans 
memories, of deteat and of victory 
Its tenants pass before the mind’s 
eye, lit by the brief lightnings ot 
history 

Here is \^aIpole in i8th century 
laces and silks, breakfasting with 
Queen Caroline and making policy 
over the chocolate cups Here is 
William Pitt the Elder trvmg to 
stave off trouble in the American 
Colonies, and here is bewigged 
Lord (leorge Grenville passing the 
Stamp Act that triggered the first 
shots at Lexington and ( oncord that 
started the American Revolution 
Here is Lord North guiding Eng 
land’s bankrupt American policy by 
day and relaxing at night in the 
candle lit private rooms of No lo, 
his thick fingers coaxing the deh 
cacies of Handel from his harpsi 
chord 



By the time the 19th century 
'lawned, William Pitt the Younger 
w IS concluding the longest tenancy 
of anv premier, over 17 years Ana 
then began the brilliant parade of 
Prime Ministers who helped to 
mike 19th century England the 
greatest sea power and the richest 
natioif on earth 

The debonair Lord Palmerston, 
though he never lived at No. 10, 
often used the ("abinet Room for 
the delicate adjustments that always 
left England the crucial make¬ 
weight in the balance of European 
power Palmerston sometimes dis¬ 
tressed the cautious Victoria, but 
the crowds cheered him as he saun- 
ured thiough crisis alter crisis, a 
straw jauntily between his teeth and 
a weather eye cocked for any pretty 
woman who might be passing. At 
the age of 70, during an electoral 
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campaign, he was rumoured to be 
having an affair with a clergyman’s 
Wife. The storv came to the ears of 
Disraeli, who was in opposition 
“For God’s sake,” urged the shrewd 
Dizzy, “don’t let the people of Eng 
land know, ‘ or he’ll sweep the 
country ” 

Disraeli himself built majesticallv 
on the ftmndations Palmerston had 
laid With a black spit curl carefulh 
plastered against his chalk white 
forehead and a tiny black tuft on his 
arrogant chin, he peered at the globe 
through his monocle and turned 
over vast (hunks of it to his beloved 
Queen In a single day in 187s he 
won for Queen Vieloiia control of 
the Sue/ C anal The whisper came 
to Downing Street that the Egyp 
tian Khedive was in desperate need 
of money and would sell his shares 
in the Canal foi between three and 
four million pounds, cash 

The Commons, which alone can 
vote funds, was not in session But 
Disraeli signed an agreement* with 
the Khedive anyway Then he eon 
vened the Cabinet to decide how to 
raise the money quickly enough to 
fulfil the contract He said to his 
secretary, Monty Corry “You 
stand outside the Cabinet Room If 
I stick my head out and say ‘Ves,’ 
rush off as fast as you can to 
Rothschild ” 

Corry waited in the corridor Dis 
racli’s head suddenly emerged, and 
the secretary hastened to the home 
of the premier’s good friend, Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild 


“The Prime Minister wants four 
million pounds by tomorrow,” 
Corry panted Rothschild smiled 
calmly and jxippcd a grape into his 
moutfk “On what security, Mr 
C'orry Corry gulped “Hei 
Ma]estv’s Cjovcrnment.” Within 
houi s the money was on its way to 
EgvjJt, and all the world buzzed 
over a coup which turned political 
geography topsy turvy 

In the same (Cabinet Room, yi) 
years later, Sii Winston Churchill 
and his ministers decided to evacu 
ate British troops from the Sue/ 
Canal Zone 

On a quiet summer s night in 
1914, Prime Minister Henry Her 
bert Asquith sal in the darkened 
Cabinet Room with his Foreign 
Sccretaiv, Sir Edward Cirey It was 
August ^ As the clock struck 11 
pm But nil’s ultimatum to Gcr 
manv’s Kaiser Wilhelm II expired, 
.ind England was at war Grey of 
Fallodon rose thoughtfully and 
walked to the long windows He 
watched the lights of London begin 
to go out, one by one. Then he 
turned back to his chief and made a 
prophetic, oft quoted remark “The 
lamps are going out all over Europe, 
we shall not see them lit again in 
our lifetime ” 

Sir Patrick Duff, who spent a 
decade at No 10 as secretary to a 
string of premiers, has said that “the 
troubles of an ordinary man’s whole 
life do not compare to one day in a 
Prime Minister’s.” There’s always 
a mountain of work. The worn 
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leather dispatch-boxes in which 
governmental communications ar 
rive pile up threateningly, hour by 
hour During a major debate in Par 
liament—say on foreign affairs—the 
Prime Minister is in his seat on the 
Treasury Bench in the House He is 
also in frequent communication 
with the Sovereign, not only by 
hone but by meetings at Bucking 
am Palace A night secretary is 
constantly in contact with the For 
eign Office, ready to wake the Prime 
Minister should a crisis suddenly 
explode If no crisis arises or if the 
phone beside his bed does not jangle 


imperiously, the only sounds to 
reach the Prime Minister will be the 
distant boom of Big Ben and the 
closer chimes from the belfry atop 
the Horse (Guards next door 
The occupants of No lo pay no 
rent The house is cleaned and 
painted by the Ministry of Works 
every three years, a somewhat pai- 
simonious programme which leaves 
the building almost permanently 
garbed in London soot 
However, premiers must pay for 
all official entertainment as well as 
for No lo’s domestic statT This can 
run up to 1 tid\ sum and not much 



PRlMh MINISTER'S RESIDENCE NO 10 DOWNING STREET 


1 OININQ ROOM 

2 BREAKFAST ROOM 

3 DRAWING ROOM 

4 SMALL DRAWING ROOM 

5 BOUDOIR 


6 CHANCELLORS DRAWING ROOM 

7 HOUSEKEEPERS OFFICE 

8 KITCHEN 

9 CLERICAL OFFICES 

10 SECRETARIES OfF!:FS 


11 PRIVATE SECRETARY S OFFICE 

12 CABINET ROOM 

13 CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUERS 

OFFICE 

14 CHIEF WHIPS OFFICE 
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itmains to a tenant o£ No. lo out of 
hii annual salary of ^10,000. 

The builder of No. to, Sir George 
Downing, came to London in the 
1640’s from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, of which his father was a 
founder Young Downing had been 
taken to the New World as a child, 
ultimately became a member of the 
first graduating class of Harvard 
College. 

He returned to England and 
allied himself with Oliver Oom- 
wcll. But when he realized that 
Cromwell’s days were numbered, 
he unblushmgly changed sides, 
offering his services to Charles II. In 
gratitude, the King granted him a 
99-year lease on the property that is 
now Downing Street. The renegade 
promptly erected a string of houses 
as a business investment. The title 
eventuall) reverted to the Crown; 
only three of the houses still stand 
numbers 10, ii and 12. Eleven is the 
home and office of the C.hantellor of 
the Exchequer, and in 12 asc the 
offices of the Government Whips, 
who see that Members of Parlia¬ 
ment are present or accounted for 
when an important vote is to be 
taken in the Commons. 

No. 10 became the home of the 
Prime Minister by accident When 
George I, a Hanoverian ruler, 
ascended the throne, he spoke only 
German. It had always been the 
custom for the King to preside at 


Cabinet meetings, but George’s 
Ignorance of Enghsh prevented his 
doing so. 

The void at the council table was 
filled by the leading minister, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, at the 
time. Sir Robert Walpole. Because 
he sat in the King’s chair, he 
automatically assumed a new 
authority. The authority stuck and r 
so did the unofficial title, Prime 
Minister. 

King (jeorge II offered No. 10 t( 
Walpole as a gift But Walpole 
accepted the house only on condi 
tion that It become the permanent 
home for all First Lords of the 
Treasury The close association be 
tween the Prime Minister and the 
Treasury continues A dcxir be 
tween numbers 10 and ii gives the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer easy 
access to his chief 

Since Walpole moved into No. 
10, 40 Prime Ministers have crossed 
Its threshold W hoever its next occu 
{lant may be, he has undoubtedly 
read th( legend on a garden sundial 
at Chccjuers, the country residence 
of England’s premiers, and applied 
It to the more famous home in 
Downing Street 

Ye hours do fly 
Full soon we die. 

In age secure 
Ye house and hills 
Alone endure. 


ociAL SUCCESS IS the infinite capacity for being bored. 



One of Americas greatest aviators reveals what went on in his 
mind when, a^ an ‘^unoffictar' combat pilot in the Second 
World War, he '‘went forth to \iW* 


A Church 
In a Gunsight 


By ( harks A Lindbergh 

G uns charged and ring sights melting into some not-yet tested 
glowing, our foui Corsairs ailo) Ever since daybreak, all things 
float like hawks over enemy held around me—the air I breathe, the 
land Below are the )ungk hills of ground I walk on, the very trees of 
New Ik land iihead, the purple the jungle—have taken on new 
volcanoes of Rabaul Elsewhere, our qualities of beauty and of danger, 
eyes see a wilderness of cloud, skv There was the graceful curve of 
and blue Pacific water We are my fighter’s wing, as I climbed into 
Cluising at 8,000 feet Our planes are the qockpit before take-off, testify- 
based on a rolled coral stiip in the ing to the godlike creativeness of 
Creen Islands- .400 milts east of man There was the awkward bulk 
New Guinea, four degrees south of of my pistol, digging into my chest, 
the equator reminding me of our satanical dc- 

It IS May 27 , 1944 This is my strucQveness. The bunched heads of 
first combat mission M) senses art coconut palms streamed past as my 
jieekd of the callouses formed by landing gear retracted and my air 
everyday routine They awoke this speed rose The power of 2,000 
morning crying out that ril go forth horses pulled me skyward to avia- 
to kill, and to run the risk of death, tion’s supermortal view, until a 
that, like man of primitive times, voice in my receiver shouted, “Clear 
I’m both the hunter and the your guns 

hunted. Inside me, civilized per- Now, we are spread wide—the 
ception and barbaric instinct are four of us—^111 combat formation, 

Condemed from The Sa urday tientng Post 
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At the foot of those hills below, 
hidden in that thick jungle mat of 
leaves and branches, arc our enemies 
—men of different language and 
ideas, but with bodies and brains 
similar to ours. We know that their 
glasses are trained on us, that their 
loaded batteries will anticipate our 
course. At any moment puffs of 
black may shatter this crystal air. 
We are like the inimals in that 
jungle—nerved to spring upon our 
prey; alert lest we be sprung upon. 
Suddenly the grace of ffight is gone. 
I see with war-conditioned c\cs-- 
thesc are wicked-looking planes we 
fly, manned by ruthless pilots, built 
to kill, trained to kill, hoping to kill. 

At 10,000 feet, we tilt our wings 
and circle the bomb pticked city of 
Rabaul. Its harbour is reefed with 
sunken ships—monuments to pre 
vious strikes. A single burst of ack- 
ack, high and wide, announces our 
arrival. 

Army H-25’s arc bunched in the 
sky above us. Navy torpedo-bombers 
are coming in from the west, iffights 
of P-40 fighters fly high cover. The 
strike has begun. Airacoliras, al 
much lower altitude, dive on their 
targets. Black puffs of ack-ack spat 
ter the air. 

The radio is full of chatter: a life 
raft has been reported on the water, 
and a “Dumbo” flying boat i.s 
coming in to rc.scuc the downed 
man. Wc swing southward, (ml- 
umns of smoke and flame from 
magnesium clusters mushroom up 
—an enemy fuel dump. A “bogey” 


is reported. We dive. It’s only a 
P-39, strayed from the flock, ner¬ 
vous lest wc mistake it for a Zero. 

The B-25 ’s have disappeared. I 
w.itch the tor{Tcdo-bombcrs re-form¬ 
ing out at sea. A trail of smoke 
marks one which has been hit; it 
will probably have to ditch on the 
way home. 

The .strike is over, the air above 
Rabaul deserted. On the ground a 
dozen fires are burning. .Since our 
ammumtioii lK»xes arc .still full, we 
have targi'ts to strafe before return 
mg home. 

The Duke ot York is an island 
lying in the channel between New 
Britain and New Ireland. A Japa¬ 
nese airstrip has been built on it. 
Near the strip arc several small 
villages in which, our intelligence 
reports, enemy troops arc quartered. 
Patrol planes have lieen instructed 
to keep these villages well strafed 
and to be alert for ground guns. 
I low about the natives'^ “Thev took 
to the hills long ago.” 

Wc come in low above the palms 
and zoom 5fK) feet to start our runs. 
1 get a row of huts in my sight and 
rake through them as I pull my 
n(»se up . . , dust rising . . . frag¬ 
ments flying . . . incendiaries rico¬ 
cheting at all angles . , . watch the 
palms . . . level off . . . hug the 
ground so that enemy guns can’t 
follow. 

We break formation. Now each 
plane is on its own. I swing towards 
the coast. A thatch-walled structure 
perches on a cliff; beside it arc steel 
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barrels. I let my bullets rip through 
air until Tm lOo yards away . . . 
bank left , . . another row of huts 
. .. a short burst, . . circle towards 
the airstrip. 

I climb to locate my position . . . 
dive to evade enemy machine guns 
. . . centre a building in my sight 
. . . squeeze the trigger . no^ 
a cteepie^ . . a church hold 

fire ea%e bacl^ on the <ticl( 

The Corsairs arc rendezvousing out 
at sea. I join them and wc take up 
our homeward cf)Uisc M\ wheels 
touch ground at 1230, it’s Iwtn 
a three hour and foils minute mis 
Sion 

The roaring fur\ of oin war is it 
placid by damp, tropical silence I 
smear bug rcjiellent round mv neck, 
and sit down on a grenade box I 
can’t wipe the vision of that church 
from m\ mind .Stcepics don’t fit 
into gunsights Thriughts of Gixj arc 
antagonistic to the thoughts of war 

“1 almost shot up a church to 
day,” I told a \oung M.irine cap 
tain “I just recognized wh it it w*is 
in time ” 

“Oh, voii mean that little church 
on the Duke of Y ork ^ ’ He laughed 
"We strafe it every mission The 
Nips use It for their troops.’’ 

I suppose oui enemies sa\ the 
same about chuichcs this destroy 
Roth sides find excuses for doing 
anything in battle, and the other 
fellow always commits the first 
•itrocity. If God has the power over 
man claimed by His Disciples, why 
docs He permit war^ How lan one 


If* 

return from batde and belicvtf that 
.m all powerful CJod desires “ peace 
on earth, gocxl will toward men”? 
One questions the extent of God’s 
power. One questions the very exist¬ 
ence of Cxod 

A breath of wind flutters palm 
leaves Waves of the Pacific break 
softly off the island shore My 
thoughts drift half wav round the 
world to home I find it hard to place 
myself in space and time. Mv family 
is almost upside-down from me, 
with day, instead of night, ipproach- 
ing Home is not in the direction 
my arm would point, towards a 
north casterh horizon, it’s really 
down beneath my feet I imagine 
looking through the earth at the 
soles cjf my children's shoes. 

But this moist ground my feet are 
touching is not, in childhood's sense, 
beneath me, it’s a vertical wall of 
earth, rotating at a thousand miles 
an hour Onlv a mysterious force 
named gravity gives me the sense of 
stability and keeps me from tum¬ 
bling downward into space Tum¬ 
bling downvvarl- tumbling to¬ 
wards what siar^ Which way is up, 
which down, in the vastness of the 
heavens^ 

Up for mv t hildren and up for me 
arc now opposite directions. There’s 
no universal plane of reference from 
which to judge; planets spinning 
round balls of fire suns rush¬ 
ing with celestial speeds—rushing 
where^ Do they hurtle on for ever? 
Do they follow some tremendous 
orbit of then own? How can the 
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universe be endless ^ But what could 
he beyond its end? 

I look out into trackless spaces 
where light, leaping to the moon 
while a human step is taken, travels 
for billions of years between galaxies 
of stars, where' the entire span of 
life on earth forms but a moment of 
celestial time, where there’s heat to 
vapon/t carbon, cold to liquefy air, 
nothingness beyond measure, sub 
stance from which world and man 
have come How was this universe 
created? What made the l.iws by 
which It runs— the mathematical 
perfection, the complexity of detail, 
the simplicity of plan, th< import 
ance of a single atom, the tnvialitv 
of a thousand stars? 

In space there’s clarity which lets 
me see through ages, and there’s 
myster) opaque to my brain. I hel 
dwarfed b> the entire concept, as an 
ant IS dwarfed by the being ind in 
telligence ol man 

Aie humans severe!) limited in 
Iomprehension, too, like the#inserts 


that crawl and buzz around me? 
Docs understanding expand for 
ever, like space, while life develops 
into higher forms? And if there’s a 
graduated scale of awareness, what 
mark have humans reached? In 
magnitude of mind and shape, docs 
the difference between insect and 
man point towards the difference 
between man and (rod? Maybe God, 
can’t be reached by worldly mcas 
ures, maybe He prcfcis no shape, 
no tangibility at all 

But the power md the plan art 
there, manifest in the orbits of the 
heavens, in earth’s gravitation, in 
the existence of human eye and 
mind 

An engine toughs and roars I get 
up from tlie grenade box and walk 
towards my tent Where, in life and 
space and matter, is the place for 
war'^ How tan one justify a church 
in a gunsight? Is strift an essential 
part of th( universal plan? Or will 
nnn, tvolving, hnd i path which 
leids to wtirld wide jK.atc'' 


cr>4s loHN WtsLts, founder of Methodism, enters his last decade, he 
pauses to marvel at his own vitality and to discover the cause of it “This 
being my birthday, the first day of my 72nd year, I was considering, how 
this IS, that I find just the same strength as I did ^0 years ago? That my 
sight IS considerably better now, and my nerves firmer, than they were 
then? That I have none of the infirmities of old age, and have lost 
several I had in my youth? The grand cause is, the good pleasure of 
God, who doeth whatsoever pleaseth Him The chief means are 1 
My constant rising at four for about 50 years 2 My generally preaching 
at five m the morning, one of the most healthy exercises in the world 
3. My never travelling less by sea or land than 4,500 miles in one year ’’ 

Abram li|sk\ John Wfs'fy A Portrayal 




'kRjoRiE Msrsimli was 
studying painting at the 
Ikiston Schcxil of I" me Art 
when she met ( harlc> hurr, an art 
student in his mid 2()’s Mar|oric 
was only 20 when she and C hark) 
were married m junt 195^ I ot their 
honeymexjn the Furrs went to 
Oaxaea, in southern Mexico, a 
dream) picture town with pastel 
walls, engulfing bright clusters of 
purple bougainvillea, and a balms 
climate They look quarters in a 
sfnall house, and in their new Chev 
rolct (a wedding present) drove 
about the countryside, pausing to 
paint wherever the fancy suggested 
One day they were doing a land 
scape of a hillside on which a bare¬ 
foot, bronze skinned Indian boy 
tended a flock of sheep, Chailey, 


A young couple mrpiice themselves 
with a happ\ jamtl\ of i r in their 
fit <t) ear of matnage 

who IS a Quaker with a strong 
humanitarian nature, noticed that 
the bo\\ foot was cut, the bright 
rose of infection was hcgnming to 
show He told him, in the little 
Spanish he knew, that he must get 
the wound cleaned and bandaged. 

Next day, returning to paint at 
the same place, Charlc) found the 
shepherd boy with the wound still 
untreated, dirtier than ever and with 
a filthy rag round it. He called the 
boy by name, “Toledo, didn’t you 
tell your mother to clean your 
foot?” 

‘ St, sehof, but she is not my 
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mother. She is my patrona (em¬ 
ployer) and she has no time to be 
Dodhered by shepherds.” 

Charley put the boy in his car and 
drove to see the patrona He found 
an Ignorant female Fagin of the 
back hills, coarse and unkempt, 
completely oblivious of the boy’s 
welfare. She said she had contracted 
for the 12-year old’s services from 
his family, who lived back in the 
mountains 

His dander up, Charle) took To 
ledo to a doctor in Oaxaca and 
brought him home to sia) in bed 
until his foot healed While he was 
It it, he bathed Toledo, clipped his 
hair short, outfitted him with new 
cotton shorts and shirt—and began 
to teach him to read and write 

Marjoiie was aghast when Chai 
ley announced that they were taking 
Toledo in with them—a foster son 
just eight years younger than her 
self • 

“Where else can he livc^” asked 
Charley • 

The couple had a modest mondily 
remittance from Charley’s father— 
enough to get along on until 
Charley started earning (He wasn't 
quite sure yet that he wanted to be 
a painter ) 

One day a man from the village 
of Panotla came to call on them 
hat in hand. He begged Charley’s 
pardon. “Senor Furr, I bring little 
orphan boy. He should go work like 
others. We have little food. But he 
is such a bright boy I like him first 
to know to read and write There is 


no school in Panotla. He live with 
you where he will learn to read and 
write? The Good Lord will pay 
you ” 

So Josafat, aged ii, moved in with 
the Furrs in their modest honey 
moon quarters and became a pla\ 
mate for I'oledo 

When 14-year-old Israel arrived 
at their door and politely asked if he* 
could work for them just to live 
with them and join the classes, th( 
Furrs were osertome by the boy’s 
shy request and couldn t say no 
Israel moved in 

By then the house in Oaxaca was 
obviously too small for the “family ” 
So Charley and Marjorie began 
looking for an old hacienda where 
they could house their boys and at 
tht ‘^ame time grow vegciibks and 
keep a few chickens 

Huitzo (pronounced “wheat so ’) 
IS at tht end of a lutted lane ofT 
the main Mexican highway near 
Oaxaca, tourists seldom see it It is 
a humble community of about 2,000 
jieoplc living in tumbled adobe 
brick houses in a tree lined maze 
around a huge i6th century church 
But the inhabitants, isolated from 
the hustle of more modern towns, 
are also isolated from the pressures 
of modern life They are kind and 
meticulously polite And they are 
a handsome folk, the men with 
gentle tves, and the girls with neat 
braids, fawn-coloured skin and 
spar! ling gaze 

Charley and Marjorie were en 
chanted with Huitzo They called 
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upon the mayor, who quickly found 
them an abandoned ranch house 
with a garden at a modest rental 
The Furrs and their three boys 
moved in next day. There were no 
lights, no electricity, no running 
water. There was, however, lots ol 
room—at first 

They tame home from a shop 
^img tup to find that an American 
)ournalist they knew, Charles Erick 
son, had tracked them down He 
had been unable to await their re 
turn, but had left a note “1 brought 
you back sometliing from the village 
of San ( nstohal de lis Casas,” the 
nou said “He has no friends, no 
family 

A small figure dished out of die 
house I alhng “Mamma * ’ and i ushed 
up to clasp Mar]orie's legs This was 
( hamula. aged about five Named 
after the Indian tribe of which he 
was a member, Chamula had been 
found b\ Erickson lonclv and hun 
gr> in tht streets of San ( ristobal 
Erickson had tried to find his 
» family, but the local people onlv 
grunted, Quun ^ahe'^ 

C'hamula rapidly became the pet 
of the family His love was com 
pletely uninhibited He leaped spon 
tancously nito the arms of Charley 
or Marjorie to hug them at anv odd 
moment. 

The honcymooners, married three 
rnonths, now had four boys. 

To meet the situation, Charley 
organized a sort of boys’ camp. 
Each had an army bed to sleep on, 
and each was given his own duties 


to do. Before breakfast the rooms 
were to be cleaned, the hall floor 
polished, the patio scrubbed down, 
the water drawn and the chickens 
and pigs fed- The hoys went to the 
village school in the mornmg, 
worked in the garden from three 
o’clock to five, and then played until 
suppcrtimc at seven. After supper, 
they gathered round the table with 
their books and studied under the 
petrol lantern for an hour and a 
half Thev studied without fidget¬ 
ing or giggling -hecausr they felt it 
a great privilege 

One dav Israel went to visit his 
famiiv He returned, apologetically, 
with another K>y This was An 
tonio, an eight year old oiphan. 
Then 12 year old Felix arnved of 
bis own volition With two neigh 
hours’ bovs, whose families lacked 
fcxid, coming in to eii, the house 
was full C harkv had hired a cook, 
Marg.uita, a widow witli a pretty 
12 year old daughter )uana, and a 
maid, F.,ufrasia, so that Marjorie 
might get back to her painting. All 
m all, the Furrs, who still hadn’t 
been married a year, now had ii 
people living happilv n their estab¬ 
lishment 

Charley gave the bovs daily paint¬ 
ing lessons, and each one produced 
several paintings of bright colours 
and original composition He also 
bought a basketball for the village, 
and daily baskctliall games, hotly 
competitive, began. Occasionally he 
got films and showed them on a 
par if fin-powered projector. Practi- 
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cally the entire village was invited— 
and came. 

The garden blossomed like a seed 
catalogue. One melon was so big 
that little Chamula couldn’t lift it. 
Their chickens began to lay eggs 
and their own vegetables appeared 
on the table. But even so, ( harlcv 
bought beans—the fnjoles that are 
the staple of country life in Mexico 
—by the 100 pound sack This 
didn’t leave much ot the modest 
monthly allowance fn'in C harlcv s 
father, Imt somehow thev managed 

One day when the Fuirs were in 
Oaxaca a Iritnd in the tourist busi 
ness said m them ‘ Wc hear you 
are raising a bunch of Indian kids 
out there. What’s going to happen 
to them when you pull (»ut? Whv 
don’t you teach them a little Eng 
lish so that thc\ can be guides or 
taxi drivers?” 

“Our boys aren’t going to lx 
guides or taxi drivers,” Marjorie re 
plied with some asperity “They art 
going to be doctors and engineers 
and teachers That is what their 
country needs ” 

The same issue of what was going 
to hapjTen to tht boys came up 
again at home —from the bov s them 
selves. 

“You know what lam going to 
be?” asked Toledo one day 

Charley answered, “No, what arc 
you going to be, Toledo ? ” 

“I am going to sell paletus,"' said 
Toledo. Paletas are sweet ices on 
sticks. 

Charley took a big bicath and sat 


down to bioadcn Toledo’s vision. 

“Toledo, theie was another shep¬ 
herd boy in Oaxaca,” he said. “Per¬ 
haps he tended his sheep on the 
same hillside as you did. He was 
poor too. But he studied as you are 
studying now, and he became prcsi 
dent of your country In fact, he 
started the Re[iublic of Mexico He 
was Benito Juarez.” (Toledo now 
plans to be President of Mexico ) 
Charley found himself doing less 
and less painting He was asked to 
join the village school board and, 
his Spanish now fluent, he began to 
teach in the village school 

He and Marjorie often piled the 
kids in the car and made excursions 
to other villages Sometimes thev 
went to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to camj) on the open Pacific beach 
They took the bcjys to see the 
fabulous luins of the ancient cities 
of Monte Alban and Mitla, which 
existed long beioie the Spanish 
landed in AmcTiea Monte Alban’s 
caived stone structuics spoke of a 
highly civilized people living at the 
time of Christ, their kncjwledgc of 
astronomy was more advanced than 
that of the Europeans of their time 
('barley’s foster sons were descend¬ 
ants of the same tribe. 

It was thus that Charley, with the 
help of his, boys, found his own 
couise for the future “We had en- 
couiaged the boys to have great 
ambitions, we had told little Toledo 
that he < ouldn’t be a paleta vendor,” 
C'harley says. “But what was I do¬ 
ing? 1 had just about given up 
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painting and was spending all my 
time at the ruins—or thinking about 
them ” 

So Charley made his decision He 
IS going to become an anthropolo 
gist “I want to study these ancient 
j^ople from whom our boys arc 
descended,” Charley says This 
winter he is going to the Uni\ersit\ 
^)f Mexico’s world famous school of 
anthropology The boys, of toursc, 
will slay with the hurrs 

“They are all going to have a 
chance at the I’nisersity themselves 
some day,” Marjont declares And 


*3 

from her tone you can be sure they 
will No paleta sellers in the Fturr 
family 

j 

“We really are a family now,” 
says the young lady from Boston, 
yyho is exjxjcting a baby of her own. 
“But you know, we owe more to 
the boys than they owe us We were 
a couple of spoiled art students 
when they found us—wrapped up 
in ourseKts Now Charley has 
found .1 career, and I like to think 
I am a more human person It has 
been a great lesson we have learned 
from ourbovs—on ourhoneymoon ” 


Puturcscjue Speech 


The kind of girl who ]ust lan'i keep 
oul of arm s way (tari WtUon He 
likes his women deft, dumb and blondt 
Btirnc T Jr ) SuUor to girl ‘ 1 
wouldn't ihangc a thing about you- 
except your name Mtrb buism quou j 

bv irarl Wilkon) 

Deft Definitions \limony money 
a man is forced to pay his fo\cdoncc 
(TA# Wall ^irm Jouinal Budget— 

formula for determining that you need 
a rise ahanmnii iimti] I^iplomacy 
—the art of saying “nice doggie” until 
you ha\e time to pick up a stick 
(Irancet Rodman) Small lx>y’s dtfini 
tion of conscience something that 
makes you tell your mother before 

your sister docs journal) 

Qutppwjf Post }ohn Gunther, of a 
friend who was working too hard, 
“He’s paying too much ioi his 
money” . . Christopher Morley, “I 
call my kittens ‘Shall’ and ‘Will’ be 


' lusL few people can tell them 
a[.ari 

Ohliifue -Ingles I ree advice costs 
vou nothing unless you take it 
Nowadays whatever is not worth say 
ing IS sung tl'hiladelphia l)ail\ \eus) . . . 
Nothing icminds a woman of all that 
needs to he done about thr house like 
i husband who is taking it easy {ihe 
VI all '\tnet Journal If the Russians 

had as much to eat as they have to 
swallow, they d be well off iRobtrt Q 
i ouisi If all the world's a stage, it’s 
putting on a mighty poor show Fdward 

I>r<>s(hnai.kl 

T<i ihf hrst tontiibutor of each itttn 
usicl in thw clcpartmtnl a pavmcm of 
will be made ujion pubhcation 
Contrihuliont whuJt <annot re acJ^noul 
edged or returned should be dated and 
the sout(.e given Address Picturesque 
spitch Iditur, Till Readers Digest 
^ Albimarlt Stmt London W i 



Amazing new mechanical monUers promise to lead the way to a 
better and iafet life for the coal miner 


Miners In White Collars 


Hy Ira Woljert 




HE MiMR who used to lie on his 
side all clay and notch his wa> 
into the coal tediously and ex- 
haustingly with a pickaxe is on his 
way out from the American scene 
A new breed is to man the coal 
mines—electricians, ridio men, 
mechanics,machineoperators “But 
ton Pushers,” thev call themselves, 
and “Throttle Benders ” “Now a 
days,” a labourer told me, “digging 
IS all mental \ ou sit on ) our bottom 
and do it with your upstairs ” 
Something new has come into 
coal management in Americi, too 
It IS dcyeloping ingenious wa\s of 


meeting the competition from oil 
and petrol Until recently, coal just 
sat and took it Now it is fighting 
back Startling kinds of mechaniza 
tion promise a return of giorv to old 
King Coal, and an easier life tor his 
subjects 

Most coal men think that the 
great changeover has onh begun 
Lven oil men concede that coal is 
in the bud of a second flowering In 
jKrhajis five )ears, some experts say 
— and few put it as far off as 15— 
the oil companies themselves will be 
buying coai by the bundled million 
tons in order to make petrol from it 
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MINERS m WHITE COLLARS 


Al)out 70 per cent of U S clcctncit) 

IS now made m coal burning power 
stations (It takes three tons of coalto 
run a modern home retngerator lor 
a year, almost that toopentc a itlc 
vision set ) And what of the coming 
atomic industrial age^ hven at this 
preliminary stage, coal’s largest sin 
gle purchaser last vear was the U S 
lAtomic hncrgv C ommission 

One coal compans has solved the 
problems of pumping powdered 
coal through pipelines II has raised 
14 million dollars to build a pipeline 
100 miks to ftcil 1 powci supplv 
tompan) Shorter [iipclines will 
(. irrv lodl liom the mines to the 
rivcis where it will tn)o\ the sane 
ehe ip shipping as oil A trip through 
the mine fields tod i\ reveals othti 
istonishing new techniques 

The hill vou set among those 
si.ragglv, steep tilted meadows looks 
from 1 distance like any othe 1 hill 
But mice appeal to have been it it 
Us bist IS dotted with openings that 
hive the tidy look of mouseholes 
hKccpt that the mice here must be 
gigmtic the holts arc more than 
six feet high 

This IS an “auger mine” Not 
men, but a single miehint digs the 
toil here and, when it has finished, 
onU enough coal is left in pillais to 
keep the hill from eavmg in The 
rest IS )ust mouseholes 

The auger machine was developed 
bv C E “Jimmy” Compton In 
19^9, when the Second World War 
began, Jimmy was 24, already a 
veteran shovel operator in road eon 


AS 

struction He knew what was going 
to be needed in the war and where 
to find It So he borrowed a little 
mone) and started strip mining 
His tool was the power shovel 
He shovelled off the so-called over 
burden -the earth that covers the 
seim—then took the coal from the 
surface But when the scam lav 
undf r i hill a hundred or more feet 
high It required more shovel to get 
It il than the coal could pay for 
Jimmy pondered the problem and 
studied the auger in his grand 
fither s tool chest He remcmbcicd 
bow the shavings used to spurt out 
(il the wtKid and how the old man 
stopped drilling every neiw and then 
to brush ind blow them awa\ 

< ompton built a huge, powered 
luger of his ow n The day he tested 
it give him the wildest moment he 
has lived The ‘shiv mgs couldn’t 
be brushed or blown aw'ay The coal 
)ust flew out and piled up while 
C ompton stared stunned 
Tha C ompton auger can drill a 
hole nearly 50 yards long through 
solid coal in less than 15 minutes 
The “shavings” lomc out at the rate 
of three tone u minute (The British 
mine I is still t iking a week’s pay 
home for digging five tons of coal ) 
Another epoch making innova¬ 
tion is a remote control cutter with 
a fully automatic conveyer m tow 
It IS geared to the principle that 
most scams of bituminous have a 
hard layer running through them 
tailed “bont coal “ No matter 
where the scam meanders, its bone 
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coal keeps the same posi¬ 
tion inside. This has 
always been known, but 
now the new bieeduf coal 
miner has put it to use to 
create push button mines 
roaching one ot 
these mines, you pass a 
long line of railway trucks 
hauling the coal to the 
city. Then you work \our 
way through a stream of 
55-ton lorries, each longer 
than a railway engine and 
as high, bringing the co.d 
down to the railway 
Finally vou come tcj the 
mouth from which all 



Modernization of coal gathering tech 
niques is important for humanitarian as well 
as economic reasons Anything that man can 
do to take slavery out of the daily toil of the 
human being is a contribution towards mi 
proveraent of the race, towards mtxlern goals 
of culture and towards developing the better 
individual man Mechanization in the United 
States has robbed the coal industry of some of 
Its elements ol slave toil 

If, in addition, the utilization of energy, 
maehincry, improved techniques, can become 
an economic advantage in lowering cost of 
production, in which the investor, the vsorker, 
and the public as a consumer can paiticipatc, 
then It, indeed, l>eeomcs not merely an oppor 
tiinity but an obligation John L I.rwiii 

Prfsuknt United Mine Workcis of America 


of It IS spouting. You realize in sur 
prise that there are only three men 
at work, an operator and two 
hclpicrs. They stay outside. The coal 
IS being moved out from undei the 
mountain by an iron monster on an 
electric leash. 


glass screens in the office that look 
exactly like the radarscopcs on war¬ 
ships The signals show up as blips 
—big ones when the teeth are biting 
hard; liitlc, nubbly ones when the 
teeth are chewing soft 
I’hc bone coal is the road the 


In the remote, opaque fastnesses 
within the mountain, the coal scam 
twists and curves, goes up, goes 
down. Wherever it gcxrs, the rnon 
ster follows—^gobbling the coal, 
swallowing it, passing it on out 
through a tail 1,000 feet long 
The miner sits in the rig beside 
the mountain and puffs placidlv on 
a pipe. His office is as bewildering 
as the control rcxim of an airliner. 


operator follows, and the blips map 
It for him Distance is no problem — 
It makes no difference whether it is 
five feet awav or five miles. 

Coal prcxluction is worked out on 
a fier-man-day basis. The total ton¬ 
nage IS divided up among all those 
employed, including the office staff 
and watchmen. The auger produces 
triple the U.S. national average, the 
lemote-control miner almost double 


Dials and gauges, throttles and hut- the auger’s average, 

tons stud the walls. These guide the Cfigantic new machines are also 

cutter and the conveyer belt hooked used outside the mines. There is a 


on behind it. Sensing teeth on the shovel, on feet as big as houses, that 
cutter flash signals back to frosted rears up to the height of a ten-storey 
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building In a single bile its bucket 
lifts enough earth and rock to fill 
seven ten ton lorries It costs 
$i,50o,wx> Its job to pick up hills 
and throw them away, leaving the 
coal txpistd Hanna ( t>al Com 
panv, which owns this shovel, has 
ordered an even bigger one It will 
weigh halt as mucii again as tht 
•present shovel s i 750 tons, will cost 
a million dollars more, and almost 
2(X> railway wagons will be rccjuircd 
to deliver it 

At Moss C reek Mine in P' nnssl 
vania, men and machines have dug 
their wav four miles into a moun 
lain T he [iride of Moss C reek is the 
‘continuous miner Robert Sini 
inons, a m nntenance foreman take' 
sou to the reiom” where it is wtirk 
mg A fist moving shuttle car on 
rubber wheels buks into It and the 
oper.itor touches a throttle The 
‘ continuous miner puts its head 
down and charges into the coal face 
like a bull lifting its horns, the 
horns tearing the eoal out of the rock 
^ and throwing it over the machine’s 
shoulder on to the shuttle cir 

A minute goes b\, full of terrible 
rending Nostrils in the head of the 
‘continuous miner” shoot streams 
ol water to keep tht dust down 
Sound IS lost in the furious ripping 
of ihe c(wl, '■ight IS lost in the dust 
Then silence falls abruptly The full 
shuttle car moves off noiselessly to 
dump Its load of three tons on to the 
conveyer belt The operator turns to 
take a sandwich from his lunch tin 
‘Well, that’s a half day’s work,” 
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he winks at Simmons “I’m knock¬ 
ing off for lunch ” The operator is 
young, but he remembers the time 
when digging and loading three 
tons of coal -now the work of a 
minute—wis a gocxl half day’s 
work 

A storv IS told of the coal company 
th It decided to stage a picnic one 
d ly and invite the men’s families to 
see what their breadwinners were 
doing tor a day s pay It seemed a 
huge success, but there was one 
complaint ‘If all you have to do 
here is push those buttons,” a 
miner s wife told him, “you’re going 
to do more work after this when 
you get home The story may not 
be true But the point that it makes 
is true 

Now tha* the miner owns his own 
house, he paints and patches it after 
a day s work, puts in a garden, 
tinkers it a hubby Many of the men 
own their own small farms 

king C oal s eventual comeback 
seems i.o be assured Some 200,000 
products now depend on coal for 
ihtir manufacture—thousands of 
them exclusively Black coal makes 
white punt It makes sulpha drugs 
It makes a pure gram alcohol It 
makes clothing It makes the little 
squeeze bottles with which girls 
spray their loveliness 

But the best thing it can make is 
the life of the men who bring it to 
us The machine has begun work 
ing on that A revolution has come 
at last to coal mining and it has 
nowhere to go but on 



Words to Live By 


Mr. Maugham’s Magic Cup 

By Jacques Chambrun 

In Nfw York, W Somerset Maugham used to stay at 
the Rit? Carlton Hotel One day I asked him about the 
S only thing which seemed out of place in his sitting room 
' an old cracked cup on top of a chest of drawers 
Maugham smiled “It serscs to remind me that the best 
things in life aic the simplest—and the least appreciated, because wc take 
them for gianted 

He told me the cracked cup’s history In 1940, when hrance fell, the 
several hundred Engl'sh citi/ens living m the South of trance were 
evacuated in two small cargo vessels They we^e forced to take a long 
7 ig 7 ag route to dodge cn'*my submarines tach ship was so crowded that 
there was hardly a tree inch of spicc, and the bla/ing summer sun turned 
the decks into a furnace 


The big moment oi each day came when the scant) supplies were 
rationed out Grimy, red e)td, hungry and, above all thirsty, the 
passengers would line up for their share 

“That," he finished, pointing to the old cup, ‘ was what held my dail) 
allowance of water Whenevei I feci m)sclf getting a bit stuffy and 
inclined to take the comfortable places I stay in md the gcKid food I cat 
for granted, I hll up my cup at the tap and drink it slowl) Brings me 
to earth again in quite a hurry 


Hou' to Stay Young Bv tleiliert Hoover 

The oiDFR I grow, the more I appreciate children Now, 
at my 80th birthday, 1 sdute them again Childicn are ► 
the most wholesome part of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are freshest from the hand of Cfod Whimsical, 
ingenious, mischievous, they fill the wc^rld with )oy and 
good humour Wc adults live 1 life of ipprcht nsion as to 
what they will think of us, a life of defence against their terrifying energy, 
a life of hard work to live up to their great expectations Wc put them to 
bed with a sense of relief and greet them in the morning with delight 
and anticipition W< envy them the Ittshncssol adventure and the dis 
covery of life In all these ways, children add to the wonder of being alive 
In all these ways, they help to keep us young 

2S ( < ndtti ed fr »i Thu Week 
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||ave you ever gazed north on a 
ii clear spring or autumn evening 
and watched with awe and 
delight the brilliant display of 
ghostly, dancing light known as the 
aurora borealis or—more popularly 
—the northern lights? 

Like rainbows and eclipses, these 
rapidly shifting rays, bands, cur* 
tains, streamers and flames have 
long puzzled and inspired mankind. 
They are visible about nine clear 
nights out of ten in parts of the far 
north; about lOo times a year in the 
Orkneys; about 25 times a year in 
Edinburgh and about seven times a 
year in London. 

Mythology explained auroras as 
the reflections from the golden 
shields of Valkyries, the blonde war¬ 
rior maidens who were believed to 
ride through the heavens escorting 
the souls of dead heroes to Valhalla. 
Later they were thought to be sun- 


Bv Ruth and Edward Brcchcr 


One of the mysterious beauties 
of the heavens is gradually 
yielding its secrets to science 

light reflected from die vast polar 
ICC fields. The newest theories turn 
tAU t(* l^e even more remarkable. 

1 o confirm and expand the new 
theories, scientists of :^() nations arc 
planning a “net to catch the aurora” 
—a nclw'ork of sjKcially equipped 
observation posts girdling the globe 
and extending almost from pole to 
pole. Research workers expect to 
capture important new' facts alxiiit 
the earth, the atmosphere, the sun 
and interplanetary spaces. Airmen, 
particularly, want to kn<iw more, for 
the aurora has [iroved a stumbling 
block in defence planning. 

Scientists made considerable prtr 
gress in understanding the aurora 
back m 1882-8^. when some ten 
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nations sent expeditions into the 
Arctic. The facts collected showed 
that auroras were not optical illu¬ 
sions but actual lights shining in the 
atmosphere from 6o to 600 miles 
above the earth. They occurred 
most frequently not near the North 
Pole, hut in a 300-mile-wide belt 
circling the earth far south of the 
Pole. The centre of this “auroral 
zone” is a spot in western Green¬ 
land known as the North Geomag¬ 
netic Pole. The U.S. air base at 
Thule, Greenland, is close by and 
therefore a strategic centre for auro¬ 
ral studies. 

Nineteenth-century observ'ers 
made another discovery. While 
some scanned the skies at night and 
recorded auroras, others in daytime 
watched the sun through special fil¬ 
ters to record “sunspots”—great 
cyclonic storms on the face of the 
sun. The two sets of records showed 
that sunspots reach a maximum fre¬ 
quency every 11 years—usually in 
the years preceding the maximum 
frequency of auroras. (The next 
peak is expected in 1957-58.) 

The scientists then turned their 
attention to solar “flares.” These are 
tremendous volcano-like eruptions 
of white-hot gases which rise like 
geysers near active sunspots and 
shoot hundreds of thousands of 
miles into space. By carefully timing 
solar flares and auroras, the scien¬ 
tists found that major auroras fol¬ 
lowed flares after an interval of at 
least 20 hours. 

This time lapse proved that it 


could not be light from the sun that 
causes auroras: light, travelling 
186,000 miles per second, takes only 
eight minutes to travel from sun to 
earth, not 20 hours. Something in 
addition to light must therefore be 
reaching us from the sun—some¬ 
thing dawdling along at the com¬ 
paratively slow speed of 1,000 miles 
per second or less. What is it.? 

Radio added the next significant 
facts. Polar expeditions found that 
their short-wave radios often 
“blacked out” or were least reliable 
during the hours when auroras 
shone most brightly. It was during 
these periods, too, that magnetic 
compasses went ha)wire; so much 
static electricity was sometimes 
built up in long-distance telegraph 
and telephone lines further south 
that communications were impeded. 

In the 1930’s radio amateurs be¬ 
gan to experiment with ultra-short 
waves. They discovered that on 
nights when auroral displays were 
most brilliant they could get bet¬ 
ter results, no matter where they,, 
wanted to send their signals, if they 
aimed their antennas north. Their 
short waves were literally bouncing 
back off the aurora borealis. 

It is this tendency that has the 
Canadian and U.S. Air Forces wor¬ 
ried today. Waves bouncing back 
from the aurora produce a confu¬ 
sion of signals on the radarscopcs. 
Under certain circumstances, this 
confusion could allow planes from 
the Arctic to penetrate far into 
Canada without being picked up on 
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the screen. Plane-to-ground and 
ground-to-ground communications 
arc also impaired. Over most of 
Europe and Asia die problem is less 
acute, for there the auroral zone lies 
further north 

Meanwhile, the newer auroral ob¬ 
servations have made possible a 
more complete theory of how 
^auroras arc produced Professor 
Sydney Chapman of the University 
of Oxford and Di D F Martyn of 
Canberra, Australia, suggest that 
during sunspots, solar flares and 
perhaps other solar disturbances, 
quantities of the sun’s gases hurtle 
outwards in jet like streams, much 
like water from a garden hose 
These streams are composed chiefl> 
of hydrogen atoms, the simplest of 
all atoms, each consists of one posi 
lively charged proton and one nega 
tucly charged electron 

From time to time, as the earth 
speeds in its orbit round the sun at 
18 miles per second, it is bombarded 
by one of these atomic streams But 
, the stream does not enter the earth’s 
atmosphere directly, for the earth is 
protected by a magnetic “shield 
When the incoming stream hits this 
shield, at a height of many thou 
sands of miles above the earth at the 
equator, it divides The positively 
charged particles go in one direction 
and the negatively charged in the 
other, setting up a flow of particles 
round the earth in a quoit-shaped 
‘ ring current *’ From time to time 
particles leak out, so that the current 
gradually “decays “ These particles 


The Aurora Survey in Britain, 
working in close collaboration with 
American scientists, aims to obtain 
as much information as possible 
about the tunes and places ot occur 
fence of the aurora So that the net 
work of covering Britain might be 
an extensive one, an appeal kmt ob¬ 
servers was made in scientifk jOur 
nals, and met with an immediate 
response The Directors of the 
Meteorological Office and of the 
Meteorological Services of Eire and 
Iceland granted permission tor ob 
servers at certain of their stations to 
make reports and similar observa 
non arrangements were made in 
selected ships Members of the 
night flying squadrons of the Royal 
\ir Forte and Officers of Civil Air 
Lints arc eo-operating (Particularly 
valuable observations are made m 
BC)AC Strat j tiuiscrs) During 
the last two winters, the volunteers 
were )omed by members of the 
British North Greenland Expedi 
non extending die British network 
from the English Channel to within 
to of the magnetic pole 

leaving the ring provoke the com¬ 
munications troubles 
Once leaked the particles are 
guided by magnetic lines of force 
down towards the earth, usually to 
the vicinity of the auroral zones. 
There they collide with the nitro¬ 
gen and oxygen atoms in the atmo¬ 
sphere—and the energy of the col¬ 
lisions produces the aurora 
Dr A B Meinel and his asso¬ 
ciates at the University of Chicago’s 
Yerkes Obscrvatoiy have confirmed 
important parts ot this theory in the 
laaoratory Dr Meincl pumped 
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most of the air out of a small air¬ 
tight chamber, so that what re 
mamcd was as rarefied as air 6o 
miles up where the aurora glows 
He then bombarded this rarefied 
air with a thin beam of positively 
charged hydrogen particles The an 
m the chamber glowed—and study 
of this glow wiih a spectrograph 
showed that it was similar to the 
glow of the quiet ^rc t\pc aurora 

But something was missing The 
experiment was repeated, using ten 
parts of hydrogen and one of helium 
—precisely the ratio found in the 
sun—and, sure enough, bands of 
light missing from the presious 
glow appeared 

It IS to pursue these theories fur 
ther that the nation study group 
IS prepaiing the auioral net for the 
1957-58 activity yieak One station 
in Alaska and another on Mac 
Quairic Island in the Antarctic will 
compare the paths of auroral parti 
cles as the\ travel north and south 
from the equatorial ring .Present 
plans call for 25 Aerobet rockets 
capable of carrying instruments 
right up into an aurori, to be 
launched from C'hurchill, Canada, 
and for another 11 from Alamo 
gordo. New Mexico Thirty seven 
“rockexins” balloons which nsc m 
to the stratosphere and there release 
rockets capable of carrying instru 
ments higher still—will be released 
in Canada, Alaska and Cjrcenland 

Special filters, which admit auro 
ral light only, will be lent to scien 
tific volunteers —especially leropl me 


pilots flying over unfrequented por 
dons of the earth’s surface, and 
amateur scientists in the northern 
United States and in Alaska. 

At Cornell University and at the 
University of Alaska trios of radio 
telescopes will be aimed through the 
northern lights at distant stars to 
determine how radio waves emitted 
by these stars are affected as they 
pass through an aurora Perhaps 
some kinds of waves will be found 
which can penetrate in aurora with 
out diflicully , they could be used for 
arctic communications 

Amting main other objectives, 
the scientists ojicrating the auroral 
net will set k to prove or disprove the 
theory that meteorological disturb 
anccs in the Antarctic profoundly 
modify the weather in the Northern 
Hemisphere Continental glaciers 
and jxilar ice caps will be measured 
to see how much they have melted 
since the last investigation in 1932- 
^3, prdiminarv evidence suggests 
that the let caps are melting fast 
enough to make the Arctic Ocean 
nayigablc within another 25 or 50 
years hnough water is held captive 
III these ice caps to raise the level of 
the woild’s (Keans by a hundred feet 
or more, and geophysicists arecurious 
to know bow soon the rising 
oceans might be expected to inun 
d ite low lying coastal areas and sea 
board towns But little of the 
hoped for data will be awaited by 
scientists with more eagerness than 
the news of what is being caught m 
the net to catch the aurora 



TvMMily Questions— 

About lioifs 


B\ Paul ti'' Kearney 

T herp are about three and a half The first and most important 
million dogs in Britain. lesson for vour dog is to learn the 

every present dog-owner there is word “comt.” Teaih this word to 
probably another who wonders li the puppy hv calling him in a coax- 
he should own one. So from Ixjth mg lone and giving him some little 
groups comes a steady stream of reward Make ‘‘come” the most 
c^ucries to such authorities as fhe affectionate and important thing in 
Kennel ('lub, various dog maga his lile and in two days he will 
/ines and breeders’ scKietics. Here know what it means. This will be c«f 

I 

are 20 questions most often a.sked untold advantage to you later. One 
1. Can every dog he trained to of the most common complaints 
obey'^ Yes, indeed; but the old rule from an owner is “I can’t make him 
holds. “ Yo// must know more than come to me when he’s off the lead.” 
the dog.” Canine dehnquenev, like Avoid this b\ teaching him at an 
)uvcmle delinquency, stems ft cm e.'irly age to “come,” and you will 
lack of proper home training. The have no trouble later on in keeping 
best way to learn how to “bring up” him from chasing cars or straying 
a dog IS to enrol in one of the many away from home. 

Obedience Training courses in Fundamentally all dogs want to 
which the instruction is given to the please people, even more than they 
dog owner. Uninhibited dogs are as want to hunt or fight. The good 
offensive as uninhibited children, trainer takes adv mtage of this. 

Adapted from 4meruan Kinnel (Sazette in comuhatwn with the Kennel Club 
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Dogs that love their owners want to 
obey them. Therefore, gain your 
dog’s confidence and love. Your dis¬ 
pleasure will make him despair, 
your praise and pleasure will give 
him such delight that he will en¬ 
deavour to repeat whatever caused 
it. Trainers in the Armed Forces 
learned this fact; the Guide Dogs 
for the Blind Association take con¬ 
tinual advantage of it; and all the 
great field and herd trainers em¬ 
phasize how much more reliable is 
the dog who works for love instead 
of fear. 

Tlic old adage, “You can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks,” is P^PPy" 
cock. Recently a Dalmatian who 
had no formal training until the age 
of ten won the highest Obedience 
Test award granted by the American 
Kennel Club. On the other hand, 
don’t try to teach a puppy much 
more than elementary manners. Ex¬ 
perienced obedience trainers don’t 
like to take dogs under a year old.* 

2. When selecting a pt^pRy. what 
should I loo/(^ for? He should look 
solid and well-fed; be livelv and 
alert, with a coat that is sleek, not 
dry or dull. His skin should he free 
from parasites or any sign of rash. 
The eyes should be bright and clear; 
the gums pink and firm; the breath 
.sweet. Be sure he can see and hear 
well: to test him, blink a small 
object close to his eyes; sec if he turns 
his head quickly at a sudden noise. 

As to t ype of dog, the paramount 

• Thf Popular Guide to Dog Training, b> 
John Holmrs, is to hr published shortly bv 
Popular Dogs Publishini; Company at 7t. 6d. 


consideration is the amount of time, 
exercise facilities and companion¬ 
ship you arc going to be able to give 
him. A city flat indicates the 
smaller-sized dog—and if he’s going 
to be alone all day, it is kinder to 
have two small dogs, so that they 
can keep each other company. With 
a garden available, the larger breeds 
arc suitable. One common miscon¬ 
ception is that certain breeds arc 
“treacherous,” Completely untrue; 
disposition is a characteristic of the 
individual, not of the breed. 

Grooming is another factor in 
making your choice. Short-coated 
dogs require little more than daily 
brushing; long coats need more 
attention; stylized coats must have 
[Periodic stripping and trimming to 
keep their smart appearance. 

What will J have to pay for a 
good puppy? Since dogs arc not 
stamped out like tin toys, ^lo is the 
least for which a reputable breeder 
can afford to sell a sound, healthy, 
purebred pup eligible for registra¬ 
tion. Considering the costs of breed- * 
ing stock, food, maintenance and 
risk, he makes little or nothing at 
that price. Of course, if the puppy 
IS a show prospect you will have to 
pay much more. 

4, What is the best food for my 
dog? Any prepared food, either 
dried or tinned, produced by a 
reputable dog-food manufacturer, is 
preferable to the random rations 
contrived by the busy housewife out 
of scraps. Manufacturers spend a 
great deal of money on dog-feeding 
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research : the result is a balanced 
radon containing all nutritional ele¬ 
ments necessary for canine well- 
being. One test kennel has raised 21 
successive generations of dogs ex¬ 
clusively on a prepared food with¬ 
out a single case of illness caused by 
improper feeding. 

5. How much should / feed my 
* dog"^ The best feeding gauge is to 

allow three-quarters of an ounce of 
food per pound of adult dog weight: 
about one pound for a 22-pound 
dog. This can be fed all in one meal 
(at 6 p.m.), or divided into break¬ 
fast and supper (at ii a.m. and 6 
p.m,). Any time your dog doesn’t 
finish his meal promptly, pick it up 
and do not offer anything else until 
the next rcgulai feeding time. 

Growing puppies, however, re¬ 
quire two or three times more 
energy-producing foods per pcjund 
of body weight than adult dogs, and 
they should lie fed more often : four 
meals a day until the third month; 
three until the sixth month; then 
* two until the dog is a year old. Like¬ 
wise, an active hunting or working 
dog eats more than a sedentary one, 
even as you and I. 

The dog’s general condition and 
demeanour must lx: your guide. But 
don’t be fooled by those limpid eyes, 
for dogs are the world’s champion 
whccdlcrs. Overfeeding is no kind¬ 
ness. Neither man nor dog can be 
both *‘fat and healthy.” 

6. What is the best way to house- 
hrea\ my dog? The basic rule is that 
prevention is better than punish¬ 


ment. A puppy should be taken 
outdoors first thing in the morning; 
immediately after a nap; after a 
romp; after every meal; last thing 
at night; and always to the sam^ 
spot. A young puppy should not be 
given the run of the house at first, 
for he will be bound to make mis¬ 
takes. A child’s play pen is ideal to 
keep him in until he learns man¬ 
ners; or confine him in a ven¬ 
tilated dog kennel or tie him to his 
bed with a Ica.sh—dogs generally do 
not soil their kennels or beds. If he 
does have the run of the house, keep 
a vigilant eye on him and hustle 
him outside the moment he starts to 
squat. 

Don’t punish your dog for mis¬ 
takes; his mental process cannot 
connect the punishment with the 
act. “Rubbing his nose in it” is im- 
l>ecilic—the dog will merely be con¬ 
fused. 

7. How can / stop mv dog from 
(a) jumping on people; (b) barking 
at paisers-by when he is in the gar¬ 
den; (c) chasing cars? (a) The best 
medicine for a jumping dog is for 
the person involved to Tift his knee 
against the dog’s chest just force¬ 
fully enough to throw the animal off 
balance. H he stands on his hind 
legs and puls his front paws on you, 
tread lightly on his hind feet. These 
stratagems injure his dignity and, 
repeated a few times, are quick 
cures. 

(b) The accepted cure for unneces 
sary barking is to clamp the dog’s 
jaws tightly in your hand and repeat 
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sternly the command, “Quiet.” 
Don’t give a lot of confusing con¬ 
versation : stick to a single word of 
command; the dog will soon asso¬ 
ciate this with having his wind cut 
off. 

(c) For car chasing, precaution is 
again the best cure—you should 
never let your puppy get the habit. 
Call him to you whenever a car 
appears, whether he is on a lead or 
not, and make him stay with you 
until the car passes. He will soon 
learn, once and for all, to stay by 
you when a car appears. To cure a 
dog who already has the habit is not 
easy, but if you have the patience, 
any dog can be trained to proper be¬ 
haviour in this way. 

8. At what age can a puppy be 
safely taf{en from a f^ennel? Theor¬ 
etically, any time after he is fully 
weaned, which is at six weeks of 
age. But such an infant is pretU’ 
helpless, and too young to train 
properly. So your chances of still 
having him a year hence v^ill be 
greater if you wait until he is 12 
weeks old. 

g. At what age should a puppy be 
inoculated against distemper? Anti¬ 
serum inoculations can start at six 
weeks of age; vaccine for per¬ 
manent immunity after he is three 
months old. Since distemper is most 
prevalent among puppies, early im¬ 
munization is advisable. 

10. Is it true that mongrels are 
generally more intelligent and 
healthier than purebred dogs? 
Definitely not. A slum urchin of a 
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dog which lives by his wits may 
seem more intelligent at first glance 
than a dog which is sheltered in a 
kennel, but this is an illusion. So- 
called “intelligence” depends largely 
upon training;hcalthdepends largely 
on care; breeding is important in 
both. Remember that only purc- 
breds are used for blind-guidance 
training. If you’re still sceptical, 
enter a mongrel hunting dog against 
the purebreds in any field trial, and 
see what hap|>cns. 

II. Don’t dogs thrive better tn 
the country than in the city? No. 
[Respite the car’s toll, surveys show 
that the life span of the average city 
dog is two to three years longer than 
that of his country cousin. This is 
due to better care and, especially, 
more intelligent feeding. 

12- How can / maJ^e my dog barf^ 
when somebody comes to the door? 
About all you need do is show a 
little excitement the moment the 
bells rings or the knock comes. Jump 
up suddenly, start hurriedly for the 
door, or say something like, “Who’s 
that^” in an excited voice, not neces¬ 
sarily loud. This sudden stir will 
alert almost any dog to a supposed 
threat. When the “danger” is over, 
quiet him with a pat on the head 
and a reassuring, confident “All 
right, boy!” or “That’s enough.” 
One thing most amateur trainers 
grossly underestimate is the im¬ 
portance of the tone of voice in a 
command. Good trainers never 
holler. 

13. How can a puppy best be 
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weaned? Start supplementary feed¬ 
ing at three weeks. This relieves the 
strain on the mother and paves the 
way to complete weaning at six 
weeks. Dip your finger in warm 
milk and put it in the puppy’s 
mouth. (It is not necessary to boil 
the fingers first.) As soon as the 
)uppy gets the idea and begins to 
ap out of the saucer, add a pre¬ 
pared dog meal to the milk, mixing 
to a thin, gruel-like consistency. 
Increase the ratio of meal to milk 
gradually until the puppy is weaned. 

14. Should a dog have hones to 
condition hts teeth''' Many veteri¬ 
narians believe that an adult dog 
can do more harm than go(xl to his 
teeth by gnawing on Ixincs: the risk 
of chipping the tooth enamel is high. 
Sound teeth are best achieved by a 
well-balanced diet. Man\ sliowdogs 
with perfect teeth have never seen a 
bone and have been raised on pre¬ 
pared dog foocis which, although 
soft, contain every element vital to 
complete bod) nourishment. Above 

* all, never give a dog bones from 
steak, chops or poultry; these splin¬ 
ter when chewed and may cause in¬ 
testinal ruptures and death. 

15. How can 1 stop my dog from 
bolting hts food? Don’t trv; that’s 
the normal way for a dog to eat. 
Having no grinding molars, all of 
the dog’s digestion takes place in 
the stomach or intestines; hence it 
is unnecessary for him to chew his 
food. 

16. Is it true that a dog shouldn’t 


he given starches? This old belief is 
now discredited. In human beings, 
starches must be predigested in die 
mouth by salivary fluids, hence it is 
imperative for us to chew them 
thoroughly. However, research has 
shown that a dog’s digestive juices 
are potent enough to handle cool^ed 
starches, after they are swallowed, 
even better than human beings can. 
But meat, raw or in dog food, 
remains the dog’s staple diet. 

17. How much exercise should a 
city dog have? At least two 15- 
minute walks daily, morning and 
night. 

18. How can I hreal{ my dog of 
chasing chickens^ One method is to 
take the dog regularly among 
chickens, on a leash and choke 
collar, giving him a rough jerk 
every time he attempts to chase. 
Another is to get a freshly killed 
fowl, treat it with ipecac or am¬ 
monia and leave it where he can 
find It and be re[>clled by the god¬ 
awful ftiste. 

19. The roof of my dog’s mouth 
IS hlac\: does that mean he is a pure¬ 
bred? No, it doesn’t mean a tiling. 
A mongrel may have a black mouth; 
a purebred champion may not, and 
vice vers.i. 

20. How does one go about get¬ 
ting a purebred dog? Write to the 
Kennel Club at 84. Piccadilly, Lon¬ 
don, W.i, and ask for the names of 
reputable breeders of your favourite 
breed in your vicinity, enclosing a 
stamped, self-ad<lrcssed envelope. 



A woman can look both moral and exciting—if she also looks as if 

it was quite a struggle. -Edna Ferber 

It takes the wool of 20 sheep to clothe a U S. soldier—and the hides 

of ten taxpayers. -chariM a Khoujc 

I’m glad I’m a woman. As Cirandpa used to say, “Always be satis¬ 

fied with your own sex, or you’ll never be satisfied with anyone 

clsc’s.” — Eva Gabor 

If you Still have your tonsils and appendix at tiie chances arc 
you’re the doctor. - Anonymout 

The art'of acceptance is the art of making someone who has just 
done you a small favour wish that he might have done you a greater 

one. -Ruuell Lynra 

The ideal wife is one who knows when her husband wants to be 
forced to do something against his will. -Sydney j Hama 

When a fellow you knew at school attains some lofty public office, 
you’re glad for his sake—but somewhat apprehensive for the future 

of the country. —BiII Vaughan 

9 

A good listener is usually thinking about something else.-Abe Martin 

It is a great thing to start life with a small number of really good 
books which are your very own. -sheriock Holme* 

The animal most women like to bring out in men is mink. 

—Celeste Holm 

The best place to find a helping hand is at the end of your arm. 

—^Bhner Letennin 

A truly happy marriage is one in which a woman gives the best 
years of her life to the man who made them the best. —Anonymous 

An appeaser is one who feeds a crocodile—hoping it will cat him 

last. —Sir VTinston Churchill 
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v\ '^ONH INFSS IS Ul/mcss, Hi' 

Jl _mother used to sav “The 

world IS full of people like me who 
need someone to talk to So when 
I’m lontlv 1 go tilling At such 
times she would round up her four 
voung sons and march ofT to some 
fiiend s house for n visit without 
notice, saying of this informality 
“People 1 have to make an appoint 
ment to see wouldn t be interested 
in me ’’ 

Last year, on an »dle Sunday after 
noon, her philosophy came back to 
rot Wishing my wife had invited 
friends over, 1 wondered what had 
happened to this charming pot luck 
hospitality of yesteryear It seemed 
that average people, neighbourly by 
tradition, had forgotten casual visit 
mg and maintained thin social rela 
tions only through formal parties 
and dinners 


bnexpetteti often result 
in unexpected rewards 

My wife and I wondered how 
many of our friends were sitting at 
home alone, wanting to see others 
but unwilling to go visiting without 
an intitaiion Perhaps they, too, 
would like to see more of people 
without giving a dinner or paying a 
baby sitter 

Our address book contained the 
names of o\ er 6o families, including 
relatives, that we would like to see 
Allowing one night a week for 
formal ‘ entertaining”—a word wc 
suddenly disliked—it would take 
more than a year to have them all at 
our house It would cost a small for 
tune, to say nothing of the work 
involved, and our guests would have 
to find and pay baby-sitters—as 
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well as get a meal beforehand for 
their children; Our entertaining 
would actually be as big a hardship 
for them as for us. We hadn’t seen 
some of these people for i8 montlis. 
Were wc dropping them—and 
being dropped—because of an eco¬ 
nomic code of social conduct? 

Then and there, wc decided to 
“go calling,’’ to visit all our friends 
one by one whenever wc had an 
hour to Sparc. The thought of im¬ 
posing on them or of not being wel¬ 
come appalled us at first—and we 
sensed drat this was the main reason 
calling had become a lost art. But 
we would try not to let our natural 
hesitancy interfere with our plan. 
If wc caught people doing the laun¬ 
dry or recovering from the night 
before, we’d move on. Next-door 
neighbours drop in casually, with¬ 
out fanfare. Why can’t friends do 
likewise ^ 

Our first offence against current 
etiquette would be in taking along 
the children. Our children* were 
growing up strangers to our friends 
and their children, as well as to 
social amenities. Taking them visit¬ 
ing would serve a dual purpose. It 
would broaden the children as well 
as subtly assure our hosts that, be¬ 
cause of children’s schedules, our 
dropin visit would not be a long 
one. 

Our second breach was in decid¬ 
ing not to telephone. Wc could 
have used the apologetic dodge of 
telephoning that “We arc going to 
be in the neighbourhood,’’ but wc 
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didn’t want our friends to feel that 
wc expected something special. We 
only wanted to sec them—and to 
let them know just that. 

Some surprised hosts did appear 
confused and ill-at-ease at first. One 
woman friend frantically asked us 
what day of the month it was, fear¬ 
ing that she had invited us and for¬ 
gotten. Her husband asked with • 
nervous cordiality what we’d like 
to drink. When we told him. 
“Nothing now, thanks—just drop¬ 
ped in for a visit,’’ they were really 
confused, plainly seeming to won 
dcr if we were in trouble, or look¬ 
ing for a job or a loan. My wife 
finally set them at case. “We’ve 
missed you,’’ she said, “and won¬ 
dered how you were.’’ Before long 
the warm realization came over 
them that we enjoyed and valued 
their company and were letting 
them know. They would hardly let 
us leave. Without intending to 
flatter, we had flattered and 
honoured them by troubling to visit 
them. 

Today wc are over half way 
through our list of friends whom 
we’ve wanted to see. And we find 
that, on the whole, visiting has be¬ 
come a warm and rewarding ex¬ 
perience. We have recaptured for 
ourselves, our friends and the chil¬ 
dren something of the close bond 
that held people together before 
natural gregariousness ran foul of 
pseudo-social custom. 

Best of all, our friends have be¬ 
gun repaying our visits. We’re 
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learning to enjoy one another’s 
company instead of dreading the 
trouble and expense we formerly 
caused. “Formal entertaining” is 
falling off, although wc break bread 
together more often than before. 

There have been some delicate 
and some hilarious moments. Chil¬ 
dren have been both a pleasure and 
^ pain; a few carpets, walls and 
gardens have suffered. But the gains 
have far outnumbered the losses f(>r 
all of us. 

“My house’” shrieked Polly as 
we four Johnsons trooped in unin¬ 
vited, unexpected and, seemingly, 
unwanted. She fluttered ahead of 
us, blazing a trail through broken 
TOYS, righting an overturned chan 
and brushing straggl) hair from her 
face. “We came to see you and Jf)e, 
not your house,” my wife, Verna, 
said reassuringly. 

Like jumping into a cold surf, 
Pollv came up liking u. As wc left 
she confided, “You know. I’ve cn 
joyed this more than any visit tor 
,months. 1 usually go into such a 
dither getting rcadv tor people that 
when they get here I’m too tired to 
tnjov them.” 

Her warm words reassured us 
when we were assailed by doubts 
about visiting our next “victim.” 
But what greater reward could be 
had than Maggie’s spontaneous 
words when we came upon her and 
Jim listlessly playing Scrabble on a 
quiet Sunday afternoon? “We were 
just saying how much we’d like to 
see you,” she said. 


4 ^ 

At another home we found the 
family already entertaining friends, 
and we were asked to join them. 
What had been intended as a ^ort 
call turned into a long, friendly get- 
together, with hitherto*neglected 
children sharing in the fun. 

We have learned something from 
almost every visit. I have often 
caught handy husbands cleamng 
kitchen drains and repairing car¬ 
burettors and lawn mowers. Inch¬ 
ing in to Kelp, I learn a few do-it- 
) ourself tricks while Vema, besides 
swapping recipes, comes hoDpte with 
such miscellaneous intelligence as 
how to polish laurel leaves and how 
to refurbish chair covers. 

Benefits were mutual at Jay’s 
and Marg.irer’s, He was prepanng 
lo inaikci a tov he had invented 
and wanted our four-vcar-old 

t 

daughtci, Julie, to tr\ it to see if he 
should advertise it for that age level, 
lube couldn’t work it, and Jay de¬ 
cided to dim at the six-vears-and- 
older naarket. Verna gave me a 
stern hM>k and asked, “Does this 
remind \ou of something?” It did, 
and wc have gone to work on a 
plaything for \oungcr children 
which we* had often discussed but 
clone nothing about. 

On the downright mercenary 
side, we have acquired for Julie 
eight dresses which various friends’ 
daughters have outgrown, a leather 
jacket for two-ycar-old Mark from 
longer-armed Billy; a set of window 
shacies which Shirley was replacing 
with Venetian blinds; a sandbox 
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and filing cabinet from John. In 
turn wc have emptied the garage of 
an unwanted rug, an outmoded 
TV set, a sports coat, a bushel of 
canna bulbs, an occasional table, an 
old automatic washing machine and 
a baby’s cot. - 

We found wc needn’t fear inter¬ 
rupting others’ plans. What activity 
have you planned recently that 
friends could not make more enjoy¬ 
able.^ 

A note of warning. Don’t take 
up calling unless you truly like 
people and want to give them some 
of your time. For your friends are 
going to like it, and return your 
call. 

Be prepared, too, for some 
anxious moments. You will ring 
doorbells where domestic quarrels 
are raging, where people are taking 
naps (you’ll learn to look for drawn 
curtains), where houses arc a wreck, 


where no one is at home (you’ll 
leave a note), where the house is 
overflowing with relatives (you’ll 
wish you had left a note), where 
you’ll be shushed for the second act 
of a TV play, where “important” 
people arc being “entertained,” and 
where within-reach bric-a-brac will 
make your children as welcome as a 
herd of bulls until you prove they’re 
under control, 

“My, how they’ve grown,” they 
will say of your children, and you 
of theirs—a jolting reminder diat 
life offers but little time and that 
you have spent too much of it with¬ 
out the companionship of friends, 
working for some vague tomorrow 
when you’ll have time and money 
for them. 

In the main you will find onlv 
friendly people like yourselves— 
bursting with pleasure that you 
thought of them. 



Where the Tongue is Mightier than the Sword 

^^ANGUAGC I.S to the Arab what architecture, painting and music are to 
other people. He knows ail the 100 synonyms for camel, or sword, and 
delights in using the most complicated forms of expressions. From in¬ 
fancy he is initiated in the art of beautiful words; a simple Bedouin 
woman will chastise her children for using a wrong grammatical expres¬ 
sion. 

Each tribe has its own poet, who accompanies it in battle. Before the 
conflict the poets of each side step forth to praise their own and belittle 
the prowess of the opposing tribe. It has happened that the tribe whose 
poet was vanquished silently withdrew from the field without even 
attempting to fight with weapons. -EsMd Bey. Mok*mmei 



There are many ways to go fishing This distinguished observer 

prefers the Panstan style 


How to Fish in French 


By John Steinbeck^ 


AM ONE of the world’s foremost 
observers of other people’s fish 
ing—and certain national char 
actcristics that emerge from it It 
was therefore natural that I should 
have been drawn to the River Oise 
on a Sunday afternoon last summer 
where one may obserye Parisian 
fishing at its yery best 
Perhaps I should set down some 
American and British attitudes to 
wards fishing in order that my con 
elusions about the French ma) stand 
out by contrast 

First -all \mcricans belitse that 


they are born fishermen For a man 
to admit a distaste for fishing would 
be like denouncing mother love or 
hating moonlight 
The American conceives of fish¬ 
ing as more than a sport it is his 
personal contest agamst nature He 
buys mountains of equipment 
reels, lines rods, lures, all vastly 
expensive He clothes himself for 
the fish with special costumes 
Then, if he can afford it, he buys or 
charters a boat as specialized for 
fishing as an operating theatre is 
for surgery He is now ready to 
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tance fistWng has, but maybe that is 
changi^^. 

Thc"^British fisherman has quite a 
different approach, one that brings 
out all the raw sentiment he can 
fiermit himself. The English passion 
for private property rises to its 
greatest glory in the ownership and 
negotiabilitv of exclusive fishing 
rights in rivers and streams The 
ideal British fishing story would go 
something like this 
Under a submerged log in a 
stream that runs through a beauti 
challenge the forces of natuie in tul meadow lies an ancient and 

their fishv manifestations brilliant trout whkh for years has 

The American fisherman prefers outwitted the best that can be 

the huge and powerful dcni/cns of biought against him The whole 

the sea which have great nuisance countr) knows him He even has a 

and little fo<Kl V alue Once fastened name He is called Old Geoige or 

to his enemy, the fisherman subjects Old (iwyndolyn, as the case may 

himself to physical torture while be The (act that Old George has 

strapped into a chrome barber’s lived so long can he ascribed to the 

chair, and resists for hours having gcntleminly rules of conduct setup 

his arms torn off But he has proved between trout and Englishmen 
that he is mort intelligent and Under these rules the fisherman 

powerful than the fish • must use improbable tackle and a 

It has alwiys been mv private bait Old George is known to find • 

conviction that any man who pits distasteful, (^f course a small boy 

his intelligence against a fish and with a worm could do for Old 

loses has it coming but this is a (jcorge, but that would be as un 

highly un Amcntan thought I hope British as shooting a chicken stcal- 

I shall not be denounced ing fox instead of setting 25 horse 

A secondary but important place men and 50 socially eligible dogs 

of fishing in America is political after the fox, whom we will call 

No candidate would think of run- Old Wilbur 

ning for public oHice without first In our ideal British fish story the 
catching and being photographed fisherman creeps near to the sunken 

with a fish A non fisherman could log and drops his badly tied dry fly 

not be elected president Golf has upstream or the log so that it will 

nowhere near the jxilaical import float practically into Old CJeorge's 
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mouth. This has been happening to 
Old George every evening for ten 
or 15 years But one evening per- 
haps Old Cicorge is sleeping with 
his mouth open or m.ivbe he is 
l>ored. The hook gets entangled in 
his mouth. Then the fisherman, 
with tears streaming from his e\cs, 
pulls p<x)r Old Cjcorge out on tht 
^rassv bank Thtre, with full mill 
tarv honours and a deep sense ol 
SOI row from th( whole communitv. 
Old (xcorge flops to his death The 
fisherman cals Old (icorge boiled 
with Brussels sprouts, sews a black 
band on fiis arm .me! proceeds to 
bore hell out of the loial pub for 
sears to come 

Now consider ihc banks of the 
lo\el\ Oist on i summer Sunda\ 
aturncxon This is scr\ difierent 
fishing Each man has his plate and 
does not most* from it, sometimes a 
boat permanentK moored between 
poles, sometimes his little station on 
the bank allollcci and lo\ed Since 
the fishernu n do not move, it is ton 
•ccivablc th.it neither do the fish 
d’hc \tatui ijuo must be unisersal 1 
have seen a man in his ni^he on the 
bank a great umbrella over him, a 
camp chair under him, a bottle of 
wjnc beside him, and in from 
the reeds clipped to .» neat low 
hedge and a row of geianiums 
planted. 

The fishing equipment is simple 
but invariable The pole is of bam- 


bcx>, not ex{.>ensivc but often 
adorned, painted blue or red or 
someumes m stripes of manj 
colours. The tackle is as delicate 
^nd transparent as spider web On 
a h(X)k about the si/e of a pinhead 
IS fixed a tinv bread pellet The 
Parisian is now ready to fish 

Here is no st ntimcnt, no contest, 
no grandeui, no economics. Now 
and then a sillv babs fish may be 
taught, but most of the time there 
seems to be a courteous undei stand 
ing b\ which fish and fisherman 
leave each other stneth alone. Ap 
parcntlv there is also a rule aliout 
conversation The fisherman’s eves 
get .1 dreaming ltx)k and he turns 
inward on his own thoughts, in 
sptvung himself and his world in 
c]UKt Bec.iuse he is fishing he is 
safe fiom interruption He can rest 
detached from the stresses and pres 
urts of his hie or anvlnxly’s life 
In America 11 is said that it takes 
three weeks to rest from the rigours 
of a foAnight’s holida\ Not so on 
the OisL 

1 find that 1 approve very highlv 
of Ikinsian hshing From the sjiu 
tiiv of this cKcupation a man m.iy 
emerge refreshed and m control of 
his ewn s(»ul I can't wait to bu\ a 
bamlxK> pole .ind a filament cif line 
and a tube of breadcrumbs I want 
to participate in this pra tice which 
allows a man to be ilonc with him 
self in dignity and oeace. 


“1 Pivrt, lii^c thtidten, need to be loved mo\t tih<r they lea<i 
dntive It 



The chemical treatment of tuberculosis is now an 
accomplished—but qualified—fact 


TB 'Drugs—A Progress Report 

, By Lois Mattox Miller 


V /^NE MORNING 111 

V-/February 1952, 
front - page news- 
” paper photographs 

showed formerly doomed tuber 
culosis patients, lcx)kjng fat and 
healthy, dancing in the aisles be¬ 
tween rows of abandoned hospital 
beds. The old-time TB sanatorium 
was declared obsolete. Tuberculosis 
of the lungs, so the stories read, had 
been stopped in its tracks by little 
white pills of a new coal-tar com¬ 
pound—isonicotinic-acid hydrazide 
(INH), later named isoniazitl. 

Then came disillusionment. Doc¬ 
tors protested that the news was 
premature. “Let’s suspend judg¬ 
ment,” they urged the public. 
“Only time can tell the real story.” 
Now, nearly three years later, 
what’s the verdict? 

It is still good news—but it must 
he qualified. “The INH compounds 
arc not miracle-workers/' says one 
TB specialist “They’re merely mar¬ 
vellous.” 

Isoniazid has revolutionized the 
chemical treatment of tuberculosis. 
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It has not, however, reduced the 
treatment to mere pill-taking. It has 
not rendered the TB hospital obso¬ 
lete, and it has not eliminated the 
need for lung collapse or surgery in 
some cases. 

But today many patients are be¬ 
ing treated in clinics and at home. 
Hospital and sanatorium treatment 
has been shortened. More patients 
with irreparable lung damage are 
being built up swiftly for lifesaving 
surgery. And, for the first time, 
there are empty beds in many TB 
institutions. Some have even been 
closed down or converted to the 
treatment of other chronic ills. 

The story of isoniazid is full of 
irony. In the first place, INH is not 
new. (The formula was discovered 
40 years ago by two young chemists 
in Prague, who discarded it as a 
worthless drug.) When, after an ex¬ 
haustive search, it was found in 1951 
to be a potent anti-TB chemical, the 
lucky discovery was made (simul¬ 
taneously!) by two different re¬ 
search teams, each unaware of the 
other’s good fortune. 
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Chemical treatment of TB began 
with the introduction of streptomy¬ 
cin in 1944. Until then no drug was 
effective against the waxy TB bacil¬ 
lus. Treatment was largely a matter 
of prolonged bed rest, nutritious 
food, lung collapse or surgery. TB 
hospitals were overcrowded; wait¬ 
ing lists were long; untreated cases 
l^ere a grave public menace. Treat- 
f]ng an average case is extremely 
costly. 

Streptomycin is not a germ-killer 
but a drug which inhibits growth of 
the bacilli. It still rates as a great 
blessing. But it has its limitations. It 
must be administered by injection. 
Sometimes it produces bad side- 
effects, like deafness. Worst of all, 
TB germs soon develop a re.sistance 
to it. vSo the search went on for a 
more effective anti-TB chemical. 

In 1945 a French scientist c^v 
served that something in the vita- 
min-B chemical (niacinamide) 
seemed to inhibit the growth of TB 
microbes in animals. That sug- 
igested a re-examination of all the 
related chemicals—a monumental 
job. This promising lead was taken 
up quietly by two pharmaceutical 
groups—Squibb and Hoffmann- 
La Roche. What is surprising is 
that both followed the same trail 
through the bewildering maze of 
chemicals, and emerged at the same 
point—at the same time. 

In the Squibb laboratories, the 
tedious job was part of a five-year 
research programme, in which some 
5,000 compounds were tested on 


tuberculous mice and guinea pigs. 
Each week the scientists assembled 
and listened to a reading of the dis¬ 
appointing reports. One afternoon 
in 1951, while an assistant was read¬ 
ing aloud the monotonous reports, 
he mumbled: “—and none of the 
animals died” The scientists snap¬ 
ped to attention. 

The compound that had pro¬ 
duced this startling effect was 
isonicotinic acid hydrazidc. Large 
doses had been fed to tuberculous 
mice. Ten days later, when all 
should have been dead, the animals 
were alive and frisky. The labora¬ 
tory began an intensive study of 
INH. It was a drug which could be 
produced cheaply, in tablet form, to 
be taken by mouth. 

Almost at the same hour the 
Hoffmann La Roche long-range re¬ 
search paid off. The firm went to 
New York's Sea View Hospital, 
one of the largest TB hospitals in 
the world, with two different INH 
compoufids—isoniazid and a deri¬ 
vative of it called iproniazid. After 
mulling over the laboratory reports 
doctors decided to try the derivative 
first. 

They chose 97 TB patients who 
had failed to respond to all treat¬ 
ment. Bedridden, emaciated, al¬ 
most lifeless, none was expected to 
live more than a few months. But 
within days something like a 
miracle occurred. Fevers dropped, 
wracking coughs disappeared. The 
corpse-like patients sat up and de¬ 
veloped ravenous appetites. The 



dvciMge weight gain was nearly two 
&tone in ten wct‘ks. 

Nothing like this had ever hap¬ 
pened before in the long battle 
against tuberculosis. These eases 
were still considered hopeless, for 
many had -enormous lung cavities 
that no drug could repair. Yet two 
years later 4S of them were alive 
and out of the hospital. 

Squibb rook us first supply of 
INH tablets to Dr. Walsh McDer¬ 
mott of the New y'ork Hospital- 
CcjrneJl Medical Centre. There the 
doctors concentrated on studying 
dosage, toxicity and drug action. 
Then, on New Year’s F,ve, 1051, 
Dr. McDermott had a visitor—Dr. 
Klmer Scvringliaus, tliiiical research 
director ot HolTniann-L.i Roche, 
who told ot the dramatic results 
produced hy his firm’s new drugs. 
Dr. McDermott listened with 
mounting amazement. This sound 
ed like the Squibb compound he 
was trying in his wards. 

The next week the Cornell and 
Sea View doctors met to compare 
notes. Plans were made to publish 
their official reports simultancouslv 
in the spring. K\crvthing seemed 
under control, when the story broke 
prematurely. 

Relatives and friends of the I’H 
victims who were .seemingly snatch¬ 
ed from death’s door came away 
from the hospitals in great excite¬ 
ment. Soon reporters and photo 
graphers were storming into the 
wards, l.soniazid hec.'imc a nine-das 
wonder. 


ianmr^ 

Many exaggerated claims were 
made. But once the furore had died 
down and isoniazid was again out 
of the public spotlight, work went 
forward with professional calm. 
Long-range studies were begun by 
the U.S. Public Health Service and 
the Medical Re.search Council of 
Cxreat Britain. With thousands of 
patients under treatment, the doc¬ 
tors learned many surprising things 
about INH. 

Now the T’B microbes developed 
resistance to isoniazid! But ihe 
.streptomycin experience had taught 
doctors that such resistance <'ould he 
dclaved, at least, by combining the 
drug with weaker PAS (para-amino- 
saliC)lic acid). So now the) tiied 
(ixinbining INH with PAS or strep 
torn)cm. The trick worked. Both 
combinations prolonged the new 
drug's u.setulness cfTectiveU, 

One hundred and seven patients 
whose disease was known to be of 
recent origin were rounded up 
from New York (aty health centres. 
In 80 of them ihc di.scase had pro 
grc.ssed to advanced stages of lung 
damage. The 107 patients were 
ru.shcd into Sea View Hospital and 
treated with INH, alone, or in com¬ 
bination with streptomycin or PAS. 
In less than a year gz of these* 
patients were discharged with in¬ 
active disease. In 7^ ca.ses lung 
lesions had improved or disap¬ 
peared entirely. Not one TB death 
occurred. 

At the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York, the drugs were used to 
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combat a special problem. When 
Mount Sinai started a new obstetn 
tal service in 1953, the hospital 
ruleci that every pregnant woman 
must hast a chest X ia\ before ad 
mission to the clinic 1B often 
“lights up” during pregnancy. Not 
onl) are mother and child cn 
dangered, but ihe infection can 
spread to otheis in the ward 

During the first sear 80 TH cases 
were sported among the clinic’s pa 
tients Four women had such far 
advanced disease ihev had to be sent 
to institutions But the other 7^1 
were treated with drugs on an out 
pitientbisis After six weeks rirat 
inent all wcit non infectious Not 
a single lelapse occurred dur'ng 
pregnancy The h lines were all 
healthy More than one \c ir if ter 
childbirth no mother had active 

FB 


Reports of similar experiences 
with the combined drugs, in hospi 
tals m several countries, piled up 
rapidl) Isoniazid has proved a gcKl 
• send in two forms of TB that prioi 
tochemotheraphv were 100 percent 
fatal — miliary, whuh spreads 
through the blc<od stream, and 
tuberculous meningitis, which in 
jeets the brain and spinal column 
Often the miliar) form touches off 
menmgitr, and the course of the 
combined killers is swift and ter 
rible. With isonia/ad, doctors in one 
group of hospitals cut the miliary 
tuberculosis death rate to seven per 
cent and meningitis mortality to 19 
(>cr cent. 


Now many doctors began asking 
questions How long should tedious 
and expensive bed rest continue’ 
The National Jewish Hospital a 
famous U S. TB institution, set 
out to find an answer Patients on 
th(* new drugs wen permitted to get 
up and he about as soon as they 
were well enough to get out of bed 
Physical activitv was gradually 111 
creased until they were taking Itmg 
w.ilks and Ic iving the hospital for 
short visits After observing some 
300 patients who had Nen pul on 
this new regimen, doctors an 
nouiictcl that no haimful effects rt 
suited ‘Certainly isonia/id, alont 
or with other agents, has proved t(» 
be more consistentiv effective than 
rest in anv form,” tlicv said. 

In M^r^H 19*52 tfic New York 
( itv Health Depaitmcnt launched 
a study t<» determine what the new 
diugs could do for pccjple who 
could not gain admittance to hos 
pitals or afford private treatment 
Patients culled from the waiting 
lists wcic \ rayed, sputum-tested 
.ind given a supply of pills. The) 
continued thtir regular jobs or 
household duties, reporting to the 
clinic only once a month. 

Results wcic not quite so gocKl as 
among hospitali/cd patients, but 
they were so satisfactory that, in 
July 1953, 500 more patients were 
added. Sixty nine per cent of those 
treated for six months were non-in 
feetious. Outpatient treatment was 
declared to have a definite place in 
the contiol of tube iculosis. 
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At the Chicago Municipal Tuber¬ 
culosis Sanatorium a similar project 
was started in 1953 to make more 
beds available for TB patients on 
the steadily mounting waiting list. 
The hospital began discharging 
patients when they had repeatedly 
negative sputum and showed some 
X-ray improvement, and put them 
on outpatient treatment. They re¬ 
ported twice weekly for a shot of 
streptomycin, a supply of drugs and 
examination. No relapse requiring 
hospitalization has occurred. With 
more beds available, the hospital’s 
waiting list dropped from boo to 200 
in less than a year. 

Significantly, when outpauent 
treatment of people who had never 
been hospitalized was tried, the re- 
.suits were far less satisfactory than 
with the first group. Many skipped 
clinic visits, failed to take drugs as 
prescribed, or dropped out of the 
programme. “The average TH 
patient should be hospitalized,” s<ivs 
one specialist, “at least untii he is 
non-infectioLis and shows some im¬ 
provement. In the hospital he learns 
to understand his treatment .md 


when he is discharged he is a more 
co-operative outpatient.” 

Many chronic cases of tuber¬ 
culosis, formerly considered poor 
surgical risks, can now be converted 
by drug treatment to safe candi¬ 
dates for surgery. Doctors have ob¬ 
served that even after TB microbes 
become resistant to INH they seem 
to have lost their punch and are un- ^ 
able to infect new tissue. Hence a 
surgeoa can remove part of a lung 
without fear of spreading the in¬ 
fection. “We can now remove what 
chemotherapy fails to heal,” a sur 
gcon observes. 

But the INH compounds are far 
from the last word in TB therapy. 
The search goes on for a drug that 
will kill, not just inhibit, the tuber¬ 
cle liacillus. For the present, how¬ 
ever, we must give thanks for 
isoniazid and its go(Kl companions. 
The secret seems to lie in using 
firoper dosage, proper combinations 
and proper timing. Many doctors 
,irc convinced that, with proper use 
at the start, the toughest cases of 
puimonarv TB can he brought under 
complete lontrol in a short time. 


The Cure 

^HE iiAPi'> people are those who are producing .something; the bored 
people are those who arc consuming much and producing nothing. Bore¬ 
dom is a certain sign that we are allowing our faculties to rust in idleness. 
When people are bored, they generally look about for a new pleasure, or 
take a holiday. There is no greater mistake; what they want is some hard 
piece of work, some productive drudgery. Doctors are fond of sending 
their fashionable patients to take a rest cure. In nine ca.scs out of ten a 
work cure would do them far more good. - and wisdom oj Dean Inge 



Five hundred years before Columbus, the 
valorous Vikings roamed the coasts 
of North America 



Norsemen Who Found the New World 

By Donald C ulross Peaitie 


N \ Ml SUM near Oslo arc thru 
Viking ships whith tor a 
thousind \eais lay buried, cn 
tombing rovalt) Today they still 
look eager for adventure, keel and 
, prow rising in a single soaringcuivc 
like the neck of a dragon breasting 
a giant comber 

In ships like these, each with one 
great square sail and some i6 oars 
to a Side, the Norsemen crossed the 
Atlantk, 500 years before ( olumbus 
and, fust of all white men, stood 
upon tlie soil of North America 
Though scarcely larger than 
modern fishing-cutters, these Vikmg 
vessels arc master works The keel, 
frame and planking arc oaken 
With exquisite precision the planks 


aic thinned down Ihe calking is 
ot twisted animal bans There is no 
true deck, only floorboards of pine. 
The single mast is a tall spruce 
trunk ,«the pine oars art set in row- 
locks that could lie closed by shut¬ 
ters in heavy weather 

The sail was usually striped red 
and yellow The sternpost ended in 
a dragon tail, the upswept prow in 
a dragon head The shields of the 
warrior sailors, alternately black 
and yellow, overlapped one another 
along the vessel’s side like the scales 
of a sea monster. 

Aboaid there was neither map 
nor compass. Tne Norse pilots 
found direction by the pole star, and 
estimated latitude by the constclla- 
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tions. They could guess where the 
land lay, and how far distant, hy the 
behaviour of birds. With their 
single sails these mariners could 
navigate freely only with a follow¬ 
ing or quartering wind, yet they 
worked their way even through ice 
packs. These were the greatest 
sailors who ever dared the Atlantic, 

And the boldest pirates. In the 
Dark Ages they swept down on 
every coast in Europe. They con¬ 
quered and settled the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, Shetlands and Faroes, 
They colonized the coast of France, 
where the Normans arc their de 
scendants, as the name suggests. In¬ 
vading England, they put the salt 
water in British veins; they gave the 
English strain its tall men and fair 
haired girls, and the language much 
of its sailor talk : rudder, mast, keel, 
boom, sail, reef, squall, iceberg, and 
many more. They raided Saxony to 
capture strong-bodied men, and 
Ireland for beautiful girls. In 874, 
these sea rovers swept upon Iceland 
and, in 930, established a republic 
whose parliament has existed from 
that day to this, the oldest in the 
world. 

That first Icelandic colony was a 
pagan society, worshipping the an¬ 
cient Norse gods, Thor and Odin, 
but it was based on freedom and 
law. A wife had equality’ with her 
husband, and could own land, 
cattle, thralls (bondslaves). Girls 
might associate freely with young 
men, yet their honour was fiercely 
guarded. Hospitality was open¬ 


handed, courtesy a first duty. Music 
and poetry were heard in the halls, 
and literature is still ennobled by 
the Norse sagas, the talcs of heroes 
which were recited to entertain ban¬ 
quet guests. 

If there was little that we nowa¬ 
days would call comfort, there was' 
often luxury, even splendour: gold 
and silver jewellery, fabrics bcauti 
fully woven and dyed, elaborately 
carved furniture and—for the 

wc.nlthy—imported silks and wines. 
But riches were not the measure of 
a man; the ideal hero was one who 
could ]ump as high as his head, with 
all his war gear on, and wield spear 
or sword with left hand as well as 
right—a warrior who went, in his 
own word, hener^, in battle. 

Such a man was Eric the Red. He 
got his name frcjm the colour of his 
beard, but led he was in temper, too. 
So violent was his clan feuding that 
the courts of law banished him from 
Iceland. In 982 he fared west into 
the unknown ocean, for he had 
heard that land had been sighted 
there by voyagers blown off course. 
At last he too found a great island 
and, reaching shore, named it 
Crreenland—because he believed 
that such a promising title might 
attract others to follow, as indeed 
they did. 

Here Eric settled with his wife, 
children, his kin, his friends, his 
thralls, and built barns and a house 
a hundred feet long whose stones 
still moulder in the arctic sod 
today. And here grew up his son 
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Leif—^Lcif Encson, Lcif the Lucky. 

This story comes down to us as 
T he Saga of Erie the Red, m ancient 
vellum pages written in Icelandic. 
Thtf book was prepared by a man 
named Hauk in 1320, from the 
stirring story recited by sagamen for 
centuries It tells how Leif (pro¬ 
nounced “Lave”), a man of courage 
^ind courtesy, in the year 1000 sailed 
^to Norway, where ht was well re 
ceived by KingOlaf I’he Chiistian 
religion was then sweeping into 
Scandinavia The King persuaded 
Leif and his crew to be baptized, 
and laid upon him the mission of 
carrying Chnstianity to (irecnland 

“Leif put to sea when his ship was 
reads for the voyage For a long 
time he was tossed about upon the 
ocean ” We can imagine how the 
striped sail must have bellied and 
thundered in those Atlantic gaits, 
how the hissing spray must have 
drenched the mt n in that open 
vessel. 


At last the storm abated, so that 
Leif could lift his head and look 
about him, and there to the west he 
beheld a coast line running indeh- 
nitcly north and south. It was low 
and densely wooded; it could not be 
Iceland or Greenland. It was vast; 
It was, in the words of the old saga, 
unlike any lands hitherto known. 
It was a new world —the New 
World 

Just what part of the North 
American continent Leif the Lucky 
discovered remains a mystery. 
“There were self-sown wheat fields 
and vines growing there. There 
were also those trees which were 
called ‘fwawfwr,’ and of all these 
they took specimens Some of die 
Umbers were so large that they were 
used m building ” So says the saga 
111 Hauk's Book, and that is all it 
says about this tremendous historical 
event The clues lead nowhere. 
There is no wild vv heat in America, 
so Leif probably saw the beach-grass 
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Fifty-three bearded Vikings “invaded” 
Britain only five years ago. They rowed across 
ihc North Sea from Denmark in a dragon¬ 
headed oak-built Viking ship, and beached at 
lEfroadstatrs on the Kentish coast. They were 
oommemoraring the landing at Ebbsfleet of 
Hengist and 'Horsa, the Nordic brothers who, 
according to legend, invaded England 1,500 
years ago. The aorh-century Vikings lived off 
the rations their ancestors had—bread and 
honey, onions and oysters—and departed 
from ancestral tradition in one respect only: 
they used a sextant. When they returned to 
Denmark, they left their ship, the Hugtn, in 
England, and it is now mounted on the cliffs 
neu* Ebbsfleet, an exact copy of an old Viking 
ship. 

Hengist the Jute and his followers were the 
forerunners of the Norsemen who harried 
England with such fury during the 9th cen 
lury. They began to raid England in large 
numbers in 838, and for the next 60 years 
they (and particularly the great Ragnar Hairy- 
Breeks and his terrible sons) were a persistent 
trouble. Not until King Alfred withstood 
them and forced them to terms did England 
enfoy 80 years of comparative peace ^en 
the raids started again. The story of these last 
Viking raids on England during the reign of 
Ethelred the Unready is graphically described 
in a book called The Long Skips by Frans 
Bengtsson (published by Collins at isr ). 


Then there came to 
Greenland from Iceland 
in the autumn of 1003 a 
man called Karlscfni or 
“he who bids fair to be¬ 
come a hero.” This man 
was a merchant sailor, a 
fellow of wealth and of 
daring. 

No doubt he heard 
much, that winter, of 
“Wincland the Good.” 
Certainly he saw much of 
Gudrid, a Christian wid¬ 
ow of great beauty and 
sweet voice, Karlsefni 
married her at Christmas 
time, and in the spring of 
T004 he set out for Wine- 
land with his bride, who 
was now with child, and 
a crew of stout sailors. 
Two ships, heavily loaded 
with cattle and tools, ear¬ 
ned all the things neces¬ 
sary to found a colony. 
These seafarers numbered 
160 men and women—the 


which resembles it.‘We cannot tell 
what vines he meant. As for trees 
big enough for timber, these grow 
from the tip of Florida to southern 
Labrador, and “mausur” merely 
means a gnarled or knotty wood. 

But in Greenland they must have 
handled curiously the specimens 
that Leif brought home with him; 
they must have spoken longingly of 
reaching this new country, which 
they called “Wincland the Good.” 


first European emi¬ 
grants to embark for America. 

They sailed south till they came 
to a country with mighty forests and 
deep inlets. This they called “Mark- 
land” (Forest-land). They entered a 
wide bay, with a powerful current 
coming out of it, which they called 
“Stream Fiord.” Here was an island 
so covered with birds that the 
Northmen could not walk for step¬ 
ping upon eggs. 

From the descriptions of the 
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places visited, scholars have deduced 
where these explorers went. They 
sailed first to Baffin Island or north¬ 
ern Labrador. Forested “Markland” 
is southern Labrador. The “Stream 
Fiord” must be somewhere in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. And the is¬ 
land covered with birds is probably 
Bonaventure, off the Quebec coast, 
which is still crowded with gannels, 
puffins, petrels, gulls and their nests. 

At “Stream Fiord” the North¬ 
men wintered. In a cabin was born 
the son of Gudrid and Karlsefni, 
the first white child born upon 
American soil. Hauk was his direct 
descendant. 

After a winter of hardship, Karl- 
sefni and his party hoisted sail for 
the south. When they had sailed “a 
long time” southward, they came to 
a landlocked bay or hop where they 
found plenty of “self-sown wheat” 
and “vines.” Here they dug pits at 
the high-tide mark and so caught 
halibut when the tide receded; in the 
woods were great numbers of game 
animals, and here for half a month, 
says the saga, “they enjoyed them¬ 
selves.” 

One day while t.he Norsemen were 
at Hop they saw coming towards 
them a fleet of canoes paddled by 
strange savages they called S\rell- 
ings; they stared a long time in won¬ 
der and then paddled silently away. 

Not till spring did they come 
again, to offer furs for barter and 
try to buy the iron weapons of the 
Norse, which the wise Karlsefni 
prevented. Then the savages pointed 


to some red cloth. In exchange for 
perfat unsullied skins the SkrelL 
ings would take red stuff a span in 
length, which they would bind 
round their heads,” says the saga. 
But a bull belonging to the white 
men suddenly bellowed, and the 
terrified Skrellings fled. When, 
three weeks later, they returned, it 
was with yells and a shower from 
their “war-slings,” and a bloody 
battle ensued. 

Reluctant to face another such 
battle, the Northmen decided to sail 
north, following the current of their 
blood, and in the Stream Fiord they 
passed the third w'intcr. When 
spring came they took aboard their 
dragon ships a load of the wood 
called “mausur” and set sail for 
Greenland, and tlicnce to Iceland, 
which was home to Karlsefni. 
There he led his wife Gudrid and 
his little son Snorre triumphantly 
into his ancestral hall. 

Here ends the .saga. But for some 
300 years the timberless Green¬ 
landers voyaged to Markland to 
load their ships with wood- For cen¬ 
turies, too, the 16 churches in Green¬ 
land sent tithes of walrus ivory to 
the Vatican. These cease; the colony 
is never heard from again, whether 
overwhelmed by sickness or starva¬ 
tion, no one knows. The stepping- 
stone to the New World is lost in 
the Adantic fogs. A monk in 
Europe records tnat it is 80 years 
now since any ship came from 
Greenland, ana dates his entry with 
a scratching quill. The date is 1492. 
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a SON was born on the night of July 14 to the sergeant-major of a 
British Army regiment serving in India. The father proudly regis¬ 
tered the birth with the adjutant, soon received an acknowledgment 
saying that the child’s name had been entered in the regimental 
records as from July 15. When the sergeant-major complained about 
the error, he was referred to a paragraph in the Military Account 
(x>dc (India) v/hich read: “Troops disembarking in the afternoon 
will be taken on strength as from the following morning, being 
deemed to have received rations on board before off-loading." 

— Sir Hcrhert Thompson 

C NE of the very young U.S. Air Force colonels, who arc a penny a 
dozen in Washington’s Pentagon Building, lost his way in the maze 
of corridors. Seeing a sailor striding confidently ahead of him, the 
colonel called, “Sergeant." The call went unheeded. Again he called, 
and still the sailor made no reply. The colonel quickened his pace, 
tapped the sailor on the shoulder and said, “Sergeant, don’t you 
speak when you’re spoken to?" 

“I’m sorry, sir,” answered the sailor, “I’m a second-class petty 
officer, not a sergeant." 

“What difference does that make?" snapped the colonel. “If you 
were in the Air Force you'd be a sergeant.” 

“No, sir," came the proud reply, “if I were in the Air Force, I’d 
be a colonel.’ I.irut I.ovtell Sii« linofl 

<=5^MAJOR at a training camp had been swamped with requests to be 
excused duty for trivial purposes such as having cars repaired. “There 
will be no more duties excused,” he stated flatly at an officers’ meet¬ 
ing, “except in emergency cases. If you must have work done on your 
cars, teach your wives to drive." 

A few days later a young slibaitcrn apprehensively requested to be 
excused duty. Asked the reason, he told the major that he had to take 
his car to a garage for repairs. “I thought I told you to teach your 
wife to drive," stormed the major. 

“I d-dtd, sir,” stammered the subaltern. Lloyd White 

cTakly in 1944 a group of pilots was billeted in a small Chinese 
hostel near Kweilin. The houseboy, Cha, awakening us for the pre¬ 
dawn briefing for a combat mission, would whisper hoarsely: “Wake 
Up, sir. Your time has come I" — Capt John Overstreet 



In the relationship between man and wife there are deep and abiding 
undercurrents, of which sexual exptession is merely the symbol 



Don’t Expect Too Much of 
Sex in Marriage 

By Paul H Landis 

Soctolofry professor and author of books on marria({f 


I N RicENr ^EARs wc havc become 
,so andl)tical about the sexual re 
lauonship in marriage that the true 
significmce and beautv of ph)sical 
love between husband and wife are 
too often lost 

We talk too much about sex We 
read too much about it Advertise 
mcnts, magazine illustrations, tele 
vision, hlms, popular songs glorify 
sexual love on all sides of us This 
•kind of perfume will stimulate her 
passion, that brand of shaving soap 
will make him a real he man We 
over emphasize the erotic We con 
centrate on physical satisfaction as 
the sole (ritenon of success in mar 
riage And, in doing so, we neglect 
the other vital dimensions of human 
love 

“What IS sex,” wrote D H 
Lawrence, “but the symbol of the 
relation of man to woman, woman 
to man? It consists of infinite dif¬ 
ferent flows between the two beings, 


different, even apparently contrary 
Chastitv IS part of the flow between 
man and woman as to physical pas¬ 
sion And Ivcyond these, an infinite 
range of subtle communication At 
periods, sex desire itself departs 
completely Yet the great flow of 
the relationship goes on, undying, 
and this is the flow of living sex, the 
relation between man and woman 
that lasts a lifetime, and of which 
sex desire is only one vivid mara- 
fesution 

To know that one is loved, and to 
love these are the greatest satis¬ 
factions in life and they are not con 
fined to physital relationships The 
love of a wife or sweetheart has 
drawn men back from death, has 
ennobled many lives. A word spo¬ 
ken at the right moment may g?vc 
more comfort and reassurance man 
any form of physical contact. The 
knowledge that another stands by 
and understands is, in critical mo- 
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mcnts of life, the ultimate value of 
love. If it were not for these deeper 
undercurrents marriage would long 
since have ceased to exist as an 
enduring human relationship. 

It is the exceptional couple who 
arc drawn to each other only be¬ 
cause of physical attraction, and it 
is still more exceptional for two 
people to remain long together on 
such a basis. Two people meet, and 
their acquaintance grows to friend¬ 
ship because of mutual interests. 
They have common intellectual or 
recreational pursuits. They belong 
to, and work with, the same church 
groups or other organizations. They 
have a common past or share like 
aspirations. If these relationships 
are right, physical attraction usually 
comes as the culmination of their 
feelings, rather than having been 
the cause of them. Only as sex is 
supported by many other values 
docs It remain important. 

A young divorcee of my acquaint¬ 
ance still thinks back with •tender¬ 
ness upon a marriage that broke up 
because she and her husband had 
overestimated the importance of 
sexual response in their marriage. 

“We would have been the hap¬ 
piest couple in the world, if, some¬ 
how, we could have forgotten all 
the stuff we ever heard or read on 
the subject of sex. My happiest mo¬ 
ments were when we were together. 
I loved to feel his nearness and 
wanted nothing more than to satisfy 
his every wish. But he was sure that 
I should eet the same excitement 
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out of sex that he did. We never re¬ 
laxed and enjoyed the intimate life 
that could have been ours. Instead 
we searched for a kind of mutual 
ecstasy that was for ever out of 
reach. Our sex life became a time of 
tension and awkward experimenta¬ 
tion that left us more and more up¬ 
set and dissatisfied. After a while I 
lost even the simple but deep happi-, 
ness I had known in our intimate" 
life, and from thereon our marriage 
had little value or meaning to either 
of us.” 

Physical love is important to 
marriage. Granted. But wc have 
gone to extremes in stressing its 
technical aspects. Many wives feel 
that there is something wrong with 
them—or their husbands—if they 
cannot achieve the kind of response 
they’ve read about. And many hus¬ 
bands feel that there is something 
wrong with them—or their wives 
—if the wife cannot achieve sexual 
climax. Some turn to the numerous 
books and pamphlets on married 
love. Others go to marriage coun-* 
sellors and doctors. Some run to 
divorce lawyers. But perhaps there 
is no real problem at all. Perhaps 
they have only expected too much 
of sex in marriage. Medical authori¬ 
ties believe that a third of married 
women rarely or never achieve 
sexual climax. 

How physical love is expressed by 
a particular couple, and how often, 
is a highly individualized matter 
and it need not be standardized. 
Dr. Emil Novak of Johns Hopkins 
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University, after 40 years of medical 
experience with women, says con¬ 
vincingly that there arc many 
women who arc physically and 
emotionally normal, who love their 
husbands devotedly, who have 
borne children, yet have never 
^throughout their married lives ex- 
p)ericnced any great degree of physi¬ 
cal gratification from the sex act. 
Nor do they feel frustrated or 
cheated. 

It may be difficult for men to 
understand this. Hut with women, 
sex feeling is much more diffused 
throughout the body than with men. 
It is more closely related ti) affection 
and general emotional satisfaction. 

To large numbers of happily 
married wives sexual expression is 
essentially a very rewarding 
experience with the man each cares 
for. She may derive real satisfaction 
from giving. 

With many wives, also, the 
thought of possible motherhood is 
more important than anything else 
* —the ultimate joy they feel in sexual 
intercourse stems from the realiza¬ 
tion that they may bear children. 
The emotion experienced may he 
tendci and completely gratifying, 
without any need for physical 

climax. Physical love is never so 
/ 

meaningful to a couple, never brings 
them so close to a sense of oneness 
and of universal purpose as at those 
times when it is entered into with a 
definite intent to achieve concep¬ 
tion. And fortunately, in nature’s 
scheme, a woman’s capacity to re¬ 


spond to sexual stimulation has no 
relation to her capacity to conceive. 

Men, biologically, can often iso¬ 
late sex from love feelings, and from 
its prime purpose of reproduction. 
Yet few men who have sought 
physical relief with another woman 
without love will deny that the true 
significance of the relationship is 
lacking. Physical release can be 
attained, but not the fulfilment and 
peace of mind that comes with love 
in marriage. Sex as physical release 
IS one thing; as an expression of love 
it is quite another. The one is 
animal; the other sublimely human. 

Furthermore, sexual desire varies 
widely in individuals, both men and 
women. The only criterion for 
weighing sex in marriage is whether 
the two people involved are happy 
in the relationship. If a wife is frus¬ 
trated and unhappy in the sexual 
relationship, it may be wise to con¬ 
sult an understanding doctor or 
family counsellor. For, to succeed, a 
marriage must have what each in¬ 
dividual needs for sexual satisfac¬ 
tion. 

But It must be remembered that 
sex may be a “sometime thing.” 
For both husband and wife, it may 
change; be now intense, now deli¬ 
cate; now rapturous, now playful. 
There should be no set rules or 
regulations, no methodical tech¬ 
niques, no time schedules. Moods, 
conditions, circumstances arc a part 
of every aspect of life, as well as of 
love and sex. “The happiest people 
in love do not need sensuality; they 
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simply enjoy it when it occurs,” 
wrote Prof. A. H. Maslow in The 
Meaning of Love. 

More important than a specific 
Organic reaction in the sexual rela¬ 
tionship, a couple may find excite¬ 
ment and adventure as well as 
relief from tension. They can find 
also unity and spiritual oneness. 
And, in times of sorrow or trouble, 
even comfort and consolation. 

Pei haps the doctor who said to 
me, when I asked him if he agreed 


that we were expecting too much 
from sex in marriage, gave the rig^t 
answer: “No,” he said, “we arc 
expecting too htlie. Our emphasis 
has been too much directed towards 
physical satisfaction. But this is not 
enough. It is only momentary pas- 
stwji in the larger pattern.” 

Sex has a special, individual 
meaning for every couple. If wc^ 
love, and accept love, each in our 
own individual way, sex will fall 
into proper perspective. 


c^iNCLMR Lewis received this letter from a lawyer. 

Dear Lewis: Have read a few of your works and would like to ask 
a few favours. Please send me a list of your stories, your autograph, 
picture, and a letter describing your life. How many children have you 
and their names. Thanking you, I am 

Yours truly, 

L J. joncs 

To which Lewis answered : 

Dear Jim: There was only one thing about your nice letter that I 
didn’t like. It was so sort of formal. True, we have never met, and 
somehow I feel we aren’t likely to, but, isn’t this a democratic country'^ 
So, let me call you Jim, and you call me Fatty, or any other friendly 
name 

Now, Jim, I haven’t got a photograph of me here, but I’ll go right 
down to the Junction and have one taken. I’m preparing a letter about 
my life, but it’s been a pretty long one and a bad one, and that will take 
me several weeks. 

But meanwhile, Jim, I’m awfully interested in lawyers. Kindly send 
me your picture, pictures of your home and office, a list of your assets 
and liabilities, average income per month, list of the books you have 
read since 1914, if any. Kindly inform me whether you have ever de¬ 
fended a bootlegger or an author, and why. Should be glad to have any 
other interesting personal information for use in a story. How do you 
get along with your wife? Kindly explain this in detail. Thanking you 
in advance, beg to remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

Sinclair Lewis 




JEWEL OF ASIA 


By James A. Michener 


I n '"^HAiLAND, long known 
X to the outside world 
JL as Siam, is a land blessed 
by magnificent scenery, 
WH great riches, probably the 

^ most handsome people in 

the world, and enough jungle ani¬ 
mals to populate the z-txis of all 
nations. 

It is difficult to describe the good 
fortune of Thailand. In desperately 
overcrowded Asia this small and 
lovely country is actually under¬ 
populated. Millions of acres of land 
are still available. In a world that 
knows hunger Thailand has always 
had enough to cat. In fact, its sur¬ 
plus rice helps to feed Asia. In a part 
of the world that has been dragged 


Thailand means, literally, "'Land of 
the Free People " How long the 
country can continue to live up to 
its nanfe depends in large part on 
the amount of help and under¬ 
standing It receives 

into one European Empire or 
another, Thailand has remained 
magically free. It has always been a 
self-governing state. (Its very name 
means ‘Tand of the Free People.”) 
In a world of fear, Thailand has 
proclaimed that she is positively 
anti-Comraumst and will resist to 
the death any attempt by neighbour¬ 
ing Communists to invade her. 
Foreigners know little about this 
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magnificent land except that a 
strong-willed English governess 
named Anna once taught the chil¬ 
dren of the king’s 6o-odd wives. 

Th^Land: Thailand is about the 
size of Spain.' Like much of Asia, it 
is a lana of massive rivers whose 
mighty floods determine the pat¬ 
terns of life. One of them, the 
magnificent Menam Chao Phraya 
(Mother of Waters Most Noble), 
sweeps through Bangkok, the capi¬ 
tal; it is surdy one of the world’s 
most poetic rivers. Enormous teak 
logs almost as valuable as gold come 
floating down it. Rafts of bamboo, 
lashed together by jungle vines and 
each bearing a little house of coco¬ 
nut mats, move silently along its 
great muddy water. Upland men 
drift down the river in hollow 
canoes. Lowland farmers bring 
down huge sacks of rice. City ped¬ 
lars move about in tin-roofed house¬ 
boats. And tiny ferries poled by 
vigorous women scurry to end fro 
across this enormous watery high¬ 
way. 

Much of Thailand remains primi¬ 
tive jungle. Large areas remain un¬ 
explored. The man who probably 
knows the country best is a 50-year- 
old hunter who resembles a mas.sive 
chunk of teak. Manas Manasaputr 
has been tramping Thailand jungles 
almost since birth, but instead of 
becoming a taciturn huntsman, he 
is a poet. 

“I would love to tell the world 
about this astonishing country,” he 
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will shout. “Who has seen the great 
teak forests of the north where we 
have trees more than a thousand 
years old? Or the endless silver 
beaches of the south ? Or the jungles 
where I catch python 20 feet long 
and tigers and king cobras?” 

Manas believes that in Thailand 
one can sec the wild life of Asia at 
its best. “I could take you to plains 
where herds of elephants still run 
wild. Not far from here whole jun 
gles echo with monkeys. Have you 
ever seen a thousand crocodiles? Or 
deer bigger than horses? Or the best 
hunting of all, our wild red ox^ 
This IS .1 savage, beautiful land. I 
am very unhappy when tourists 
think of it only as a home of pretty 
dancers and colourful temples.” 

Thailand’s most extraordinai) 
animal, however, is the monkey 
trained to pick coconuts. Tied to a 
long flexible wire, this monkey 
climbs his tree, grabs a nut and 
looks down for instructions. If the 
owner shouts “Green!” the monkey 
shrugs his shoulders and moves on. 
“Ripe!” shouts the master, and 
down comes the nut. A good mon¬ 
key can pick about 600 nuts a day, 
“earning much more than a Ph.D.” 

The People: The Thai s originated 
in China, up near the bends of the 
Yangtze. They arc small, beautifully 
formed and unusually alert. They 
hate nobody. Never having suffered 
the indignity of foreign coloniza¬ 
tion, they do not have to prove that 
they are as good as the white mao. 
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^Vhcy know it. Their women have 
always been known throughout 
Asia for their exquisite charm. They 
have never covered their faces with 
veils or accepted inferior social 
status. 

Eighty-five out of every loo Thais 
arc farmers, and more than 70 per 
cent are literate, a figure matched 
nowhere else on the mainland of 
-Asia. They live in small villages 
whose life revolves around the Bud¬ 
dhist temple. Each morning at dawn 
bald, barefoot Buddhist monks, 
dressed in flaming saffron robes, 
move silently from house to house, 
begging for that day’s food. Some¬ 
times in mist they seem like great 
golden butterflies, drifting along the 
pathways. 

All Thai men are expected to be¬ 
come monks at some stage in their 
lives, during which time they fast 
and study and meditate and for¬ 
swear all contact with women. 





Buddhism has foimd that three 
months is about the maximum 
can expect the average man to prac¬ 
tise such behaviour, so most monks 
return to normal life. Buddhism is 
the world’s most completely padr 
fistic religion, and when the resi¬ 
dents of one village arc asked to list 
those qualities which make a man 
respected, the first two they identify 
are: “He never gets drunk.” “We 
have never known him to beaggres- 


The Lovely City: There is only 
one city in Thailand, and it is a 
masterpiece. Bangkok, containing 
more than a million people, is 
strung along the Chao Phraya. Criss¬ 
cross^ by canals, it is a city of 
chugging boats and water taxis. It is 
also a city of temples. More than 300 
dominate the skyline. They arc bril¬ 
liant structures. Their roofs are 
covered with brilliant gold and r«i 
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and blue iridescent tiles, and they 
gleam in the sunlight. 

More than the temples, however, 
visitors to Bangkok remember (he 
^longSy the twisting canals that arc 
the arteries of the city. The people 
who live in the little houses crowd 
ing the klongs roll out of bed and 
start to bathe in the chocolate- 
brown water. A nr»an with only a 
brcechclout sloshes a bucket into the 
klong and pours himself a shower. 
A young girl, who later in the dav 
will appear as a primly dressed typist 
in town, wraps herself knisely in a 
sarong and plunges into the water. 
A boy brushes his teeth. An old 
woman washes the breakfast dishes, 
while a young man, who later in 
the day will attend the unisersity, 
cleans the morning fish. 

The whole rich life of Bangkok 
parades each morning along the 
wonderful klongs, and by nine half 
a million men and women, scrubbed 
and clean in starched white clothes, 
go forth to work. The people of 
Thailand are unquestionably the 
cleanest in Asia. 

But Bangkok is no ancient city of 
Asian mystery—it is only 170 years 
old. Today becau.se of its fortunate 
geographical position, Bangkok has 
become the crossroads of Asia. The 
airlines from Europe meet here, 
some heading north to China and 
Japan, others east to the Philippines 
and San Francisco, still others south 
to Indonesia and Au.stralia. 

Trouble; Since the 13th century, 
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when Thai tribes moving down- 
through Indo-China finally gained 
control of this paradise, their land 
has never been occupied for long 
by any outside conqueror. Twice 
Burma held part of it two years. In 
1041 the Japanese occupied it peace 
fully. The proud Thais have nevci 
been a colonv, even though neigh¬ 
bouring nations on every side fell 
under European control. 

For generations the main pnnci 
pie of Thai policy has been to pla\ 
the French in IndoChina off against 
the English in Burma and Mala)a. 
As a result, Thais have retained their 
culture, their independence and 
their pride. They base also become 
adept at shifting with the winds of 
histor>. Tt>da) it is a cold wind that 
blows on Thailand. No other nation 
in the fiec world is so completely 
surrounded l)y Communists. 

Ta the north. Communist (]!hina 
pres.ses down, with onl) the frail 
hufTer state' of Lat).s separating the 
Red Army from its announced next 
target: Thailand. A super-military, 
load is being built to carry C(»m- 
munist troops south for the invasion. 
Within China, the Autonomous 
Thai Republic has been set up as 
revolutionary headquarters. (More 
people of Thai extraction live out¬ 
side of Thailand than in.) 

(Constant radio programmes are 
being beamed all across Thailand, 
urging the people to revolt. To the 
cast, the new Communist state of 
Viet-Minh has flexed its muscles. 
Twice in the last two years Viet 
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Minh Communist troops have 
marched to the very borders of Thai¬ 
land and threatened invasion. 

To the south, the jungle Com* 
munists who infest Malava have 
begun to infiltrate Thailand. These 
revolutionists, fleeing from British 
<>patrols,' have found sanctuary in 
Thailand’s swamps and threaten to 
foment trouble. To the west, insur¬ 
gent Burmese Q^mmunist armies 
have at times violated the Thai bor¬ 
der. To make things worse, well 
inside Thailand’s eastern border 
huddle 50,fX)0 IndoChinesc—refu¬ 
gees from recent anti-Communist 
wars. Most of these refugees support 
Ho C'hi Minh, the Qimmunist 
leader, but having tasted the bountv 
of Thailand, they refuse to go back 
to theii CZommunist homes. They 

d 

constitute a built-in fifth column. 

To complete the perilous picture, 
Thailand has a very large Chinese 
minority. Out of a population of 
about 20 million, more than three 
million are Chinese. Bangkok is 50 
per cent Chinese; the overwhelming 
majority of them are loyal citizens, 
many having assumed Thai names. 
But a minority must be considered 
potential converts to Communism. 
Thailand is in trouble. 

Thai Ferities: Thailand was the 
world’s last imprtant absolute 
monarchy. The king whose story 
was told in Anna and the King of 
Siam ruled as late as 1868, enjoying 
incredible power. His son* Chula- 
longkorn, also had the power of 


absolute life and death. His royal 
person was so sublime even in 19121 
that no one could even think of 
touching him. He lost his first 
queen when she fell into a klong* 
because no one present dared rescue 
her. 

In 1932 the world was thrilled by 
the patriotic revolt of young officers 
educated in liberal Paris. In a blood¬ 
less coup they forced constitutional 
government upon the king, and 
modern Thailand was born. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the world’s most curious 
government system was born at the 
same time. For in the succeeding 22 
years there have been ii major revo¬ 
lutions, five different constitutions 
and 20 changes of administration. 

A Thai revolution has no coun¬ 
terpart. L’sually it consists of a brief 
bloodless battle between the army 
and the navy. In four of the prin¬ 
cipal revolutions no one was killed, 
and at one time the changes came so 
swiftly that they were irreverently 
dubbed “the annual Army-Navy 
game.” The latest revolutions, how¬ 
ever, have not been fun. In June 
1951, many lives were lost, mostly 
civilians who were shot down in the 
crossfire. 

No revolution has ever concerned 
anv part of Thailand other than 
Bangkok. Three years after the first 
great revolt 70 per cent of Thailand 
was not even aware that a change in 
government had taken place. Today 
many back<ountry Thais have no 
idea who controls the government, 
aware only that young King Phumi- 
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J>hol and his beautiful 23-year-old 
queen occupy the palace. 

Power in Thailand is held by the 
Coup Party, consisting of about 400 
veterans of the revolutions of 1932 
and 1947. A revolution consists of a 
switch in pcfwer within this tight 
group, and being a Coup general is 
one of the best things that could 
happen to a man. You quickly be¬ 
come a paid member of the boards 
of up to 70 important industries. 
Then you get some kind of semi¬ 
monopoly like matches, orange 
juice, mining tin or importing cars. 
Of course, jobs are offered to all 
your family. It has been estimated 
that members of the Coup Party and 
their relatives siphon off about i2 
per cent of the national economy 
each year. The wealth of certain 
leaders is rumoured to be incalcu¬ 
lable. 

Foreign observers are apt to grow 
apoplectic when they see such 
wholesale manipulation. But by and 
large the government of Thai^^nd is 
a good one. 

Taxes in Thailand are kept low. 
Services are good. Promising boys 
can get a fine education at any of 
several local colleges and can go 
abroad at government expense to 
the leading foreign universities. 
Freedom of speech is permitted and 
nobody starves. Practically nobody 
turns Communist. . . yet. 

Peril ilk Rice: No other nation in 
the world today is so dependent on 
rice as Thailand. It is the principal 


crop, the principal food, the prin¬ 
cipal export, the major source of 
government income, commanding 
top price in the world markets. 

This one crop completely domi¬ 
nates agriculture. The straw is good 
animal feed. Burned undergrowth 
rovides fertilizer. The outside 
usks are rich in silica and can be 
used to make expensive glass. The 
inside covering can be used to feed 
farm animals. 

The canals of Thailand were built 
to grow rice, and almost every Thai 
in some way or other lives off the 
rice market. As long as the people of 
Asia remain hungry, Thailand will 
remain a major nation. The govern¬ 
ment has made nee marketing a 
monopoly and has assumed both the 
responsibility and the profit for sell 
ing it abroad. A standard low price 
is paid the farmer—somewhat more 
than necessary to keep him con¬ 
tented—and enormous profits are 
made for the government in place 
of taxes. 

During the hungry postwar years 
the Thai (jovernment had a gold 
mine in rice. Unfortunately, it grew 
both arrogant and sloppy. It bought 
burlap rice bags from India for the 
equivalent of ir. 5^/., forcing India 
to buy them back—with the rice— 
for four shillings. It passed a law 
that if a foreign government made a 
firm contraa for rice that was only 
five per cent broken, it could not 
complain until the rice it got was 
more than 14 per cent broken. Any 
buyer insisting on honest buying 
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And full weight had to pay ten per 
cent extra. 

Thailand got away with this new 
rule as long as nearby nations were 
starving. Now the reaction has set 
in, and throughout the country mill 
floors groan with unsold rice that is 
becoming weevil-infested and is 
slowly turning yellow. The govern¬ 
ment, recalling the good old days of 
enormous profits, hangs grimly on 
lo the rice, hoping against hope for a 
market. And some kind of miracle 
had better happen, because today a 
new voice is heard in Thailand. It 
comes bv radio from Communist 
China. It is the voice of a remark¬ 
able Thai, who once headed the 
government, calling on his people to 
embrace C'ommunism. Insiders who 
know Thailand say that only one 
thing could make Thailand go 
Communist: “Let the government 
foul up the rice market two more 
years.” The ominous soice from 
China is sure that will happen. 

• Piliuii and Pridi : Who is this om 
inous Thai who dreams of leading 
his people to Communism^ His 
record is almost unbelievable. 

In 1932 the great democratic re\ o 
Uition was led by two handsome 
young men who had been studying 
and planning in Paris. Pihun was 
the effective organizer; Pridi, ihe 
brilliant theorist. Pibun was the 
dedicated soldier; Pridi, the ultra- 
sharp civilian. When their revolu¬ 
tion succeeded, these two youngsters 
played major roles in forming the 


new government. They alternated 
as prime minister, worked hard to 
consolidate Thailand, grew rich 
together. 

In 1941 these two young men 
faced ugly choices. Pibun, when 
Great Britain was unable to help 
Thailand, decided to back Japan. 
He declared war against the United 
Suites and led his nation into the 
mildest and most successful Japan¬ 
ese occupation during the war. 

Pridi, on the other hand, decided 
that the Axis was going to be de¬ 
feated, and he backed his belief to 
the hilt. At the risk of his own life 
he CO operated with Allied secret 
agents, forestalled the Japanese and 
paved the way for victory in Thai¬ 
land. To Allied supporters Pridi 
became an estalilished hero; Pibun, 
a proven rascal. Piidi had the sup¬ 
port of the navy, Pibun was the 
darling of the army 

A bloody showdown came in 
1949, and Pndi lost. This brilliant 
man, rgrlor of a large Thai univer¬ 
sity and champion of the people, 
went underground. His lire was 
saved l)v American funds, and it 
was rumoured that he would some 
day sum again take over the 
government. Thousands of Thais 
longed for his return. 

Now the switch has become com¬ 
plete. Pibun saw the menace of 
C'ommunism and led his govern¬ 
ment into what amounts to an 
alliance with the United Slates. He 
showed great courage in making 
this choice in favour of America, the 
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nation against which he had once 
declared war. But he had the over¬ 
whelming support of the people of 
Thailand, 

And last August Pridi, from Pe¬ 
king* called upon the people of 
Thailand to revolt against the 
United States, the nation he had 
once risked his life to defend. 

The New Force: If the Thai Gov¬ 
ernment were to wreck the rice 
market, if they were to oppress the 
citizens, and if Pridi were to offer 
vigorous leadership from just across 
the border, it is probable that Thai¬ 
land would go (Communist, But 
this is not going to happen, 

A new force operates in Thailand 
today. It is the police. And it is 
headed by one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary men in Thai history. 

General Phao is an unusually 
handsome, hefty, grey-haired, rosy 
cheeked man in his middle 50’s. An 
assistant says, “At first he looks like 
a cross between a physical training 
instructor and a clergyman. Actually, 
he is a combination tiger and wild 
ox.” He is a strong, clever and wittv 
man, dedicated to the job of protect¬ 
ing Thailand from Communists. 
Three years ago it looked as if the 
Reds might gain control of the 
klongs. Today, thanks to Phao, 
there is little chance. 

Phao’s first job was to protect 


Thailand’s border against Commu¬ 
nist infiltration. Next he started to 
work on the Bangkok Communists. 
He infiltrated them with his own 
Chinese experts, gaoled dozens. 

It is difficult for an outsider to 
conceive Phao’s concentrated 
power. He heads all police. Ht 
heads Central Intelligence, He con¬ 
trols the National Guard, is deputy 
premier, deputy minister of the in¬ 
terior and secretary-general of the 
Coup Party. His additional jobs 
would take more than two pages 
merely to list. 111 almost every home 
in Bangkok today one hears quiet 
speculation as to when General Phao 
will lead a new revolt and take over 
the government. 

Ruddy-cheeked General Phao 
/ 

laughs at such talk. Says he, “I am 
a Coup Party member. We have 
stayed in office so long because we 
gi\c Thadand a good government. I 
accept Party discipline, and the idea 
of tinuhlc lietween the army and 
the fiolite is ridiculous.” A foreign 
military expert .agrees with Phao. 
“This talk of revolution in Thailand 
/r ridisulous. A couple of months 
.iftcr Phao assumed his unusual 
powers, the chief of the army left 
for a long tour of Europe and 
America. Phao will leave for a simi 
lar trip this year. Men who hate one 
another and who plot for ultimate 
power do not behave that wav.” 


On Bing Crosby s front lawn is this sign; Keep the grass. Remem¬ 
ber when you too were struggling for recognition. -J»m Tuiiy m Thu Week 
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By Wilfred Funk 

A^ant j^ople confuse words that are somewhat similar in sound but widely 
different In meaning. Twenty such words are paired in the following test. First 
write down your owm definitions of the words you think you know. Then, among 
the definitions below, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest m meaning to 
the key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) paramount (par' k mount)—A. 

famous. B; wide and extensive. C: 
supremely important. D; on the way up. 

(2) tantamount Aan' tft mount)—A: larger 
than. B: equivalent in value. C: topm<^t. 
D; including the whole amount. 

(3) inexplicable (in ex' pU kuh b’i)—A; 
not capable of being explained, B; liurt- 
ing. C: unable to free oneself from. D. 
exasperating. 

(4) inextricable (in ex' iri kuh b’l)—A; 
painful. B. in>a manner that is long drawn 
out. C: unexplainable. D: that cannot be 
separated or set free. 

(5) complicity (k6m plis' i tj'>~,\: par¬ 
ticipation in guilt, B: calmness. C: a state 
of well-being. D: clearness. 

(6) duplicity (dyu plis' I ti)—A; inno- 
• , cencc. B: cleverness. C: double-dealing. 

D; repetition. 

(7) liniment (lin' i ment)— A: tendon. B: 
boundary, C: lotion. D; outline. 

(8) lineament ^n' yk ment)—A: a fea- 
- ture, as of the face. B: medicinal v'ash. C; 

the fibrous tissue binding joints to¬ 
gether. D; paint. 

(9) controvert (con' tro vurt)—A: to get 
revenge. B; oppose with arguments. C: 
irritate. D; change. 


(11) excursive (ex kur' siv)—A: out¬ 
spoken. B; off the subject, C: profane. 
D: inquisitive. 

y 'i 

(12) incursive (in kur' siv)—A; blasphe-; 
mous. B: disposed to make raids. C: 
prying and curious. D; deceptive. 

(13) conjoin (con joyn')—A; forbid. B: 
unite. C' command authoritatively. D: 
enjoy. 

(14) enjoin (en joyn')—A; connect to¬ 
gether. B; urge. C' agree upon. D; have 
satisfaction in. 

(15) venal (vc' nil)—A: servik and cring¬ 
ing. B: pleasant in manner. C: open to 
corrupt influences. D; pertaining to the 
blood vessels. 

(16) venial (ve' ni Sl^A: good-natured. 
B: humble. C; pardonabk. D; suscept¬ 
ible to bribery. 

(17) descry (df skry'yr-A: disparage. B; 
catch sight of. C: give an account of, D; 
call out. 

(18) decry (dc kry')—A: proclaim. B: 
discredit or belittle. C; detect. D: make 
a great noise. 

(19) homogeneous (ho ra5 k'm us)—-A: 
friendly. B; the same kind throu^out. 
C: oily. D: mixed up. 


(10) retrovert (re' ttd vert)—A: to avenge. (20) heterogeneous (het ur o jt' ni us>—■ 
B: dispute. C; become introspective. D: A: confused. B: queer. C: catdiess. D: 

turn back. differing in kind and quality. 



Answers to 
“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 


(1) paramoum—C Supremely important, 
superior to all others, as, “The need for 
defence is paramount ” 

(2) tantamount—Equivalent in value, 
eflect or meaning, as, “The committee’s 
report was tantamount to a stem rebuke ” 

inexplicable—A Not capable of being 
explained, not possible to understand, as 
“her tntxphcahU rise to power ” Tht 
Latin inexphcabilis^ from in , “not,” and 
txpheare, “to explain ” 

(4) inextricable—D That cannot be 

separated or set free, as, “Our affairs 
were in an mextruable tangle ” From the 
Latin m , “not,” and extneare, “to set 
free ” 

(5) complicity —A From the Latin cum , 
“with,” and pltcare, “to fold ” A folding 
in with others, or the act of being an 
accomplice Hence, participation in guilt 

(6) duplicity—C From the Latin iluo, 
“two,” and pltcare^ “to fold ” Hence, 
duplicity means “double-dealing”, speak¬ 
ing differently to different persons about 
the same thing, with intent to deceive 

(7) Imiment—C Lotion for bruises, 

sprains From the Latin Itnere, “to smear ” 

(8) lineament —A Directly from the 

Latin Imamentum, “feature ” Hence, a 
characteristic line or mark, especially of 
the face, (plural) features 

(9) controvert—To oppose with argu¬ 
ments and endeavour to disprove, as, 
“Does he controvert my statements?” 
The Latm contra, “against,” and vertere, 
“to turn ” 

(10) retrovert—D From the Latm retro, 
‘^back,” and vertere, “to turn”, hence, to 
turn back, to revert, as, “Will he retrovert 
to his old habits^” 

(11) excursive—^B The Latm exemrere, 
ex-, “out” or “away,” and currere, “to 
run." Hence, a runnmg away from a 
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course, rambling in thought or dis¬ 
course, digressive, as, “The speech was 
so excursive that it lost all meanmg.” 

(12) incursive—^B The Latm tncttrrere, 
from in-, "against,” and currm, “to run” 
that is, to run against, hence, disposed 
to makeeaids, as, “They sedfered from 
many forays by savage and incursive 
tribes ” 


(13) conjoin—B' To unite, to )om to¬ 
gether, as, “Wit and cruelty may be con¬ 
joined in one personahty*” The Latin 
conjun^, from cm-, “with,” and jmgpre, 
“to)om” * 

(14) enjoin—To urge authoritatively, 
to prescribe by order, as, "I et^titn you to 
be diligent m your studies ” The Latm 
injunj^ere, from in-, “in,” and jungere, “to 
jom ” 

(15) venal—C Open to corrupt influ¬ 
ences, ready to sell honour or pnnaples, 
as, “He was a notoriously venal )uage ” 
From the Latm venum, “sale ” 

(16) venial—C Pardonable, easy to for¬ 
give, as, “Iheft of bread by a starvmg 
man is a venial offence ” From the Latm 
venia, “pardon ” 

(17) descry—B To detect or catch sight 
of, to discover by observing, as “to ms- 
cry a thief in the crowd ” 

(18) decry—B From the French de, 
“down,” and crier, “cry”—“to cry 
down ” Hence, discredit, belittle 

(19) homogeneous—B From the Greek 
homos, “the same,” and genos, “kmd ” 
Hence, of the same kmd, composition or 
nature, as, “The population of Denmark 
is homogeneous ” 

(20) heterogeneous—D From the Greek 
beteros, “other,” and genos, “kmd ” 
flence, differmg m kind and quality, 
miscellaneous, as, “The beterogemous 
crew had been recruited from many 
nations ” 


Vocabulary Ratings 


20-18 correct. 

17-15 correct. 

14-13 correct ... 
12-9 correct. 


. .exceptional 
excellent 
. very good 
.... fair 


• • • • 





T he amazing career of the ** Wasp'* 

The Man 
Who Put Italy , 
on Two Wheels 

By J D Ratcliff and George RSvay 

UROPE has seen many stiangc rubble, and a peak payroUof i 2 ,ocx) 
and wonderful sights, but had dwindled to zero, 
nothing quite like the motor- The Piaggios could have retired 
scooter craze now spreading from to lead lives of ease. Instead, in 
the Continent to the rest of the October 1945 they called together 
world. Over a million of these gay the remnants or their shattered 
little vehicles are putt putting over organization, 

Swiss Alps, dodging Norwegian “We ought to be providing )obs 
fiords and skittering over cobbled for thousands of people,” said En- 
tstreets of Italian villages. rico. “Yet most of She things we 

The motor scooter is a cross be- know how to make are forbidden by 
tween a child’s toy and a motor- the occupation authorities. Let’s 
cycle. Its rise is pretty much the have some suggestions.” 
story of the Italian-made Vespa, and “What the country needs most,” 
the Vespa is largely the story of one said Armando Piaggio, “is a quick 
remarkable man—Enrico Piaggio of and easy means of transportation,” 
Genoa. Before the Second Woild The Allies had blasted railways; 
War Enrico and his brother Arman- main roads had been ground to 
do headed one of Italy’s biggest dust by tanks. It would take years 
manufacturing companies, which for motor-car makers to resume pro- 
made railway trucks, trolley-buses, duction. Meanwhile, how were 
aeroplanes and aeroplane engines, people to get about? 

At war’s end their factories were Piaggio remembered the sturdy, 
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versatile motor scooters which the 
American and German paratroopers 
had used during the war. Mightn’t 
stich vehicles put transportation 
within reach of millions? Piaggio 
thought so. 

“Let’s try a design,” he suggested 
to one of his engineers, Dr. Cor- 
radino d’Ascanio, aviation pioneer. 

D’Ascanio started sketching. A 
four or five horse-power engine 
would be about right. (Speed and 
power weren’t essential.) No one 
liked to straddle a hot, dirty engine 
—why not put the engine in the 
rear, enclose it and hook it directly 
to the rear wheelFat tyres on small 
wheels would give more comfort 
and make the vehicle easier to 
handle. 

The tiny, one-c)linder engine that 
d’Ascanio sketched was a master¬ 
piece of simplified design. Powered 
with an oil-petrol mixture, it needed 
•no elaborate lubrication system or 
oil pump. Made largely of alumi¬ 
nium castings, it would weigh only 
44 pounds and would be easy on 
fuel. 

To make his scooter appealing to 
women, d’Ascanio designed it along 
the lines of a girl’s bicycle and added 
a floorboard to rest the feet, plus a 
flaring windproof apron front. He 
found some wheelbarrow tyres, old 
motor-cycle handlebars and scrap 
metal, and the new vehicle was built 
in six weeks. That first crude model 
is now in the Automobile Museum 
in Turin. 

When Piaggio showed the proto¬ 


type to engineer friends, they 
scoffed. “No one will ever buy 
Mar,” they said. 

“We’re going to make 10,000 of 
them,” he said. 

The scooter-to-be needed a name. 
“It has a flaring front end, a narrow 
waist and a bulbous rear end,” said 
Piaggio. “It looks something like a 
wasp.” Thus the machine was chris¬ 
tened Vespa, the Italian word for 
wasp. 

Piaggio now launched a dazzling 
promotion campaign stressing the 
Vespa’s features: it was reasonably 
priced—a little over £yo’, its operat¬ 
ing costs were small, giving 100 
miles to the gallon; with a maxi¬ 
mum speed of 45 m.p.h., the Vespa 
could average 30 to 35 on the open 
road. Prominent doctors, lawyers, 
priests and community leaders were 
offered the machine at a cut price— 
and liked it. Film and sports stars 
were photographed on Vespas. 
Almost overnight the little 175- 
pound scooter found its way into 
people’s hearts, and a new word 
came into the Italian language: ves- 
pizzare: “to get somewhere on a 
Vespa.” Today there are more 
scooters than cars in Italy. 

Unlike its distant relative, the 
motor-cycle, the Vespa is a family 
vehicle: whole families pile aboard 
for outings in the country—Baby in 
a basket slung on the front, Johnny 
standing on the floorboard. Father 
driving. Mother sitting side-saddle 
in the rear with a picnic basket on 
her lap. 
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' Scooter fans load their machines 
with accessories, but the most im¬ 
portant accessory is a girl. “Find a 
stretch of bumpy road,” commented 
a Swiss, “and your girl clings to you 
for dear life. A nice experience.” 
Moreover, a pretty girl sitting on 
the rear seat of the scooter has a 
glorious opportunity to display her 
wind-blown curves to goggling 
Romeos along the wayside. 

Older people, too, are joining 
the new camaraderie of the road. 
Grandpa finds the scooter easier on 
his legs than his bicycle is. Work¬ 
men can live in the country where 
rents arc lower, and still get to city 
jobs on scooters. Doctors pay pro¬ 
fessional calls on them, and business 
men ndc them to work. A jewellery 
salesman in Cartier’s plush shop in 
the Rue de la Patx in Pans observed, 
“I used to spend half an hour 
searching for a parking place for my 
car. Now I simply wheel my scooter 
into the courtyard erf our building.” 

Anyone who can ride a bicycle 
*can learn to operate a scooter in ten 
minutes, and the little machines 
have met the wholehearted recep¬ 
tion given the first mass-produced 
car, Ford’s Model T. And they have 
the same appeal to the gadget- 
minded. (One Frenchman enraged 
his wife by monopolizing the 
dining-room table as a repair shop— 
overhauling the tiny scooter engine 
after each excursion to the country.) 

With help from Piagdo, Vespa 
clubs have been formS, binding 
members into a friendly inter¬ 



national brotherhood of the road. 
There are 160 clubs in Italy, 117 in 
France, 96 in Germany, 59 in Swit¬ 
zerland, 49 in Britain and scores 
elsewhere. 

Hotels and restaurants, pleased 
with the new tourist business, offer 
fat discounts to Vespa club mem¬ 
bers. Country inns that formerly 
had little tourist trade now cater to 
Vespa owners, who scoot into cities 
to sight-see and scoot back to low- 
priced lodgings in the country for 
the night. 

Scooter stunts pop into the head¬ 
lines. A Danish brother and sister 
rode a scooter from Copenhagen to 
India; one Frcnchpaan scooted from 
Indo-China to Paris; another crossed 
the English Channel by rigging 
pontoons on his scooter and attach- 
irg a propeller to the rear wheel. 
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Dozens of manufacturers have 
now entered the business, Lam- 
bretta in Italy, which started busi¬ 
ness in 1947, is producing almost as 
many as Vespa, and has factories in 
Italy, France, Germany, Spain, 
Argentina. 

After his initial success Piaggio 
built a three-wheeled model—a kind 
of light-delivery vehicle; the Ape 
(pronounced Ah-pay, Italian for 
l^e). Again, instantaneous success. 
Telephone companies bought Apes 
for line repairmen; farmers bought 
them to haul fruits and vegetables to 
market; shops bought them for 
light deliveries; airlines ordered 
them for use at airports. 

Scooter manufacturers have made 
thousands of jobs. Vespa employs 
4,200 people in its main Italian fac¬ 
tory and 10,000 in the 1,500 sales 
and service agencies that dot the 
country. Thousands more make 
accessories—^trailers, sidecars, plastic 
windscreens, racks for .market 
baskets. 

Piaggio feels that the scooter has 
helped to combat Communism. 


People who could never afford a car 
can scrape together enough to buy a 
scooter. Possessing his own means of 
transportation gives a man a sense 
of ownership and a new sense of 
freedom. Instead of spending Sun¬ 
days and holidays in wine-shops, he 
takes his family to the country. 

Piaggio looks on the United States 
as a great potential market. He secs 
a tremendous demand among far¬ 
mers, university students and one- 
car families. The scooter, he be¬ 
lieves, could go a long way towards 
solving the problem of traffic- 
choked American cities. 

In March 1951 Vespa started pro¬ 
duction in France, and sold more 
than 90,000 in the first three years. 
In England Piaggio leased produc¬ 
tion rights to motor-cycle manufac¬ 
turers, and the little wasps arc 
beginning to buzz over the country¬ 
side, Spain is the least motoriz^ 
country in Western Europe—one 
motor vehicle per 158 inhabitants— 
but Vespa promises to change this. 
The Madrid factory is producing 
1,000 vehicles a month. 


The Riches of Embarrassment 

is surely discreditable, under the age of 30, not to be shy. Self- 
assurance in the young betokens a lack of sensibility; the boy or girl who 
is not shy at 22 will at 42 become a bore. For shyness is the protective 
fluid within which our personalities are able to develop. Let the shy 
understand, therefore, that their disability is not merely an inconvenience, 
but also a privilege. Let them regard their shyness as a gift rather than 
as an affliction. Lk them consider how intolerable are those of their cem- 
temporaries who are not also shy. —Sir Harold Nicolson, SmaU TaOt 
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About Your Memory 


By Judith Chase Churchill 


?? 



osT PEOPLE worry occasion¬ 
ally about memory lapses. 
You start to introduce a 
fncnd—and can’t remember his 
name. You talk about something 
you’ve read, then can’t recall where 
you saw it. Is memory something 
over which vou have no control? 
Can it be improved, or is it a filing 
cabinet with only a limited capa¬ 
city.^ Here arc some recent findings 
by psychologists which may upset 
your preconceived notions. 

Is there a limit to how much you 
can remember'^ The capacity of the 
mind to retain information is elastic. 
You remember by association : the 
more ideas you take in, the more 
associations you have to help to pull 
other ideas out of your memory. 

What sort of facts are hardest to 
recall? Phone numbers, dates and 
statistics arc harder to remember 
than, say, names or faces, because 
most of us find numbers dull, and 
therefore difficult to associate widi 
something meaningful. 


Will concentrating help you to re<- 
member'^ When you originally learn 
a fact, concentrating will help to fix 
It in vour mind; but when vou arc 
trying to recall it, concentrating 
may impede you. It may even cal! 
up an interference, like a similar¬ 
sounding name, or a false lead, 
which bl(x:ks what you re trying to 
remember. Relax. Let your mind 
ramble over related images and as¬ 
sociations. The chances are the 
thought will just come to you. 

Do you remember simple matters 
more easily than those that are 
hard‘s The difficult sticks better in 
your memory because you put more 
effort into learning it. Tests have 
shown that after memorizing easy 
sets of figures, students could recall 
only 6o per cent. But when they 
were given more difficult series, 
they remembered ten per cent more. 

Can you improve your memory 
by repeating time-tables, dates and 
the like? Repeating irrelevant 
facts parrot-fashion is useless. You 
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improve your memory only by 
making practical use of it. Dr. 
Bruno Furst, head of the School of 
Memory and Concentration in Newr 
York, says (i) apply your mind to 
what you want to remember; (2) 
associate the subject with something 
you already know; (3) repeat it 
every now and then. 

Which do you remember longer 
^pleasant or painful events? Pleas¬ 
ant occasions remain with you 
longer because you re-live and 
reminisce about them more. You’re 
likcU to inhibit painful memories. 
Thai’s whv childhood seems so 
happ\ in icrrospect, and why people 
sigh for tlic gexxd old days, which 
would seem less wonderful if we re¬ 
called the unpleasant as vividly as 
we d<^ the pleasant. 


Are chtldien able to memorize 
more easily than adults? If the facts 
to be memorized are new to both 
child and adult, the child will mcm- 
on/e more easily because tht adult 
ma) have fixed ideas which conflict 
with these new facts. The adult will 
memorize more easily than the child 
if the facts to lie learned can be 
anchored to certain associations in 
the adult’s mind. 

Have men better memories than 
women'^ On the contrary. In school 
and university years girls have the 
advantage of boys, and later in life 
women excel over men in remem¬ 
bering general ideas and events of 
their childhood. They also have a 
slight advantage in recalling sights, 
sounds and tauAcs. 


Does memory decline as you grow 
older? If it docs, you—not your 
years—may be to blame. The aver¬ 
age person’s learning ability reaches 
its pieak at 20 and drops off about 
15 per cent at about 45. After that 
it may or may not decline. But this 
curve is not only due to ageing; it 
often occurs because middle-aged 
people grow less interested in learn¬ 
ing new facts and cling to familiar 
patterns of thinking. Actually, the 
mature mind is cap.ible of function¬ 
ing very efficiently because it has 
such an abundance of memories to 
which to relate new facts. 

What’s the best way to memor- 
ize? Go through what you want to 
memorize from start to finish. After 
you have the framework in mind, 
the details will fit in more mean¬ 
ingfully. You’ll remember thoughts 
rather than words, and you won’t 
have to grope for the link between 
one set of lines and the next. When 
trying to learn something long, 
break it up into the largest divisions • 
of thought you can manage. A good 
way to memorize is to read the 
material aloud, because this employs 
two senses, eye and car. 

Experiments have shown that 
memorizing in short spurts is much 
more effective than learning in one 
long dose. If you have a few hours 
of study to do, break it into short 
periods with a few minutes of rest 
between. The lapses will help to 
anchor the material in your mind, 
and give you the rest you need to 
attack the task with more vigour. 




The Time God Didn’t Strike Us Dead 


By Hodding Carter 


MONO the 20 or so relatives 
who with our parents 
foregathered «)ccasionaIly 
in Maine tor summertime family 
reunions, my cousin Anna and I 
were the closest in age and in 
scheming for a laiger share of life’s 
blessings. My Presbyterian grand 
mother called her grandchildren the 
sweet pledges o< our parents’ devo 
tion and spent most of her waking 
hours redeeming us. 

The summer Anna and I were 
nine we learned how the lure of 
Mammon could collide with the 
glory of God. It was Anna who con¬ 
ceived the sinful trickery; but I can 
see now that Grandmother was not 
altogether without fault. She was a 
truly Christian woman who, during 



those summers, ruled her matriar¬ 
chal clan. She had prayed that at 
least one of her ten sons and 
daughters would become a minister 
or missionary. All had disappointed 
her, so she had redirected her 
prayers towards the grandchildren. 
And, possibly because she had 
learned from harsh experience, she 
added to prayer a system of bribes. 
Except for **Jesus wept^" any 
Bible verse, no matter how short, 
was worth five cents when we had 
committed it to memory and recited 
It to her, A proverb brought ten 
cents, a short psalm 25 cents, a longer 
one from 50 cents to a dollar. The 
Ten Commandments commanded a 
dollar-fifty, as did die Beatitudes. 
The Children’s Catechism Grand- 
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mother valued at three dollars. This 
was not over generous, for while the 
questions and answers were short, 
there were 145 of them, beginning 
with Who made you? (God) and 
ending with What is Heaven? (A 
glorious and happy place . . .) But 
we did not have too much trouble 
with the Children’s Catechism. 

The misnamed Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, a long and tedious set of 
questions and answers, was some¬ 
thing else again—a financial Grail 
wrapped in a ten-dollar bill. None 
of us seriously considered trying to 
earn that incredible sum. We con¬ 
tented ourselves with turning into 
nickels, dimes, quarters and dollars 
much of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. 

Into this Presbyterian Eden my 
cousin Anna introduced the serpent, 
the summer we were nine. We were 
low in funds, and we had already 
collected for the Commandments 
and Beatitudes, the Childrerws Cate¬ 
chism and other longer recitations. 
Lying on our fat little bellies beneath 
Hofer’s pier, Anna and I talked of 
the enormous task and reward 
which the Shorter Catechism repre¬ 
sented. 

“The Shorter’s too long for us,” 
Anna said. “Let’s get Horace,’’ (he 
was a new step-cousin) “and split it 
up three ways. We will then go in 
to Grandmother together. I’ll an¬ 
swer the first question and you the 
second and Horace the third-*’ 

Before the simplicity of Anna’s 
plan I capitulated without a single 


apprehensive glance heavenward. 
vSo later did Horace. We would each 
learn, in rotation, one third of the 
Shorter Catechism, We would each 
receive ten dollars! 

That afternoon we went to Grand¬ 
mother’s sitting room. “Grand¬ 
mother,” I said, “we want to learn 
the Shorter Catechism. Could we 
have some copies to study?” 

Grandmother’s happiness almost 
shamed us. “Blessed children, ’ she 
said. “How splendid, how noble, 
how Christian.” (She was never 
content with a single laudatory 
adjective.) “Of course you may.” 
She dug three Shorters »)ut of a pile 
of tracts and Sunday School lessons 
and handed them to us. “Blessed 
little darlings!” 

“We’ll learn just as quickly as we 
can, Grandmother,” Anna said. 

And quickly learn it we did, 
hastened in part by a growing un¬ 
ease that made us want to get the 
evil deed over and done with. We 
split the Shorter three ways, mark-^ 
ing the questions each would be 
responsible for, and memorized the 
answers in ten days. We held final 
rehearsal in our hide-out near the 
shore, a lean-to among the birches 
and firs and raspberry rushes. And 
then on a fateful afternoon wc 
knocked at Grandmother’s door. 

She asked if we really had learned 
the Shorter, and we nodded our lies. 

1 consoled myself with the thought 
that we had really learned it, all in 
all, and so were not exactly lying. 

“What is the chief end of man?” 
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Grandmother asked the first 
question, and beamed when Anna 
answered that man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever. On we went, haltingly but 
somehow managing, and did not 
think of our wickedness until the 
catechizing was nearly over. 

“What does every sin deserve^’’ 
Cirandmother asked, so dramati¬ 
cally that I could smell brimstone. 
It was my turn. 

“Every sin deservetli Ciod’s wrath 
and curse, both in this life and that 
which is to come,” I faltered. Anna 
and Horace and I looked at each 
other. Surely Hell, that place of 
dreadful and endless torment, 
yawned. But it was too late now. 
With the hounds of fear yelping be¬ 
hind us we stumbled to the end. 

Grandmother could scarcely con 
tain her delight. She embraced each 
of us in turn, bestowing kisses of 
approval between praises to the 
Lord. 

“Think of it’” she glowed. 
“Only nine, and you have earned 
ten dollars for doing the Lord’s 
work.” She rummaged through the 
desk until she found her pocket- 
book, but as she peered into it her 
radiant face clouded. 

“Oh dear,” she apologized. “1 
haven’t 30 dollars here. I must give 
you each a cheque. But your parents 
will get the money for you.” She 
wrote mysteriously in her cheque¬ 
book, and handed out the uncon¬ 
vincing pieces of paper. “Now let 
us pray,” she said, and pray she did 


for three children who of a suddeti 
had begun to believe that they 
badly needed prayer. 

When we reached our hide-out 
the afternoon was nearing its end. 
The usually benign skji' was turn¬ 
ing a baleful black; rain started to 
fall, slowly at first, then faster. A bolt 
of lightning lanced towards the sea, 
and the first clap of thunder spoke 
in (rod’s retributive voice. 

We did not wait to confirm the 
fear that possessed u.s, Gtxi had 
wasted no rime—He was after us. 
We fled from the wood, Horace aiKi 
I an ungcntlcmanly distance ahead 
of Anna, and we didn’t stop until 
we reached the house. 

I offered a legalistic defence, 
though not too hopefully, for I 
knew that (jod was listening, 

“Wc haven’t really taken any 
money,” I pc»inted out, “It’s just 
cheques. We won’t cash them.” 

“But wc took them for money,” 
Horafe said. “God knows that. Not 
cashing them won’t help.” The 
sounds of the rising storm raged 
lound us. 

“We’ve got to learn ail the an¬ 
swers that we skipped,” Anna whis¬ 
pered. “Real quick. If wc don’t,^ 
God most likely will strike us 
dead.” 

Of course He would, unless wc 
made amends. There was nothing 
else for us to do but learn the entire 
Shorter, each of us, no matter how 
impossible it might be. 

Wc found our copies and settled 
down to the task, grim in die 
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knowledge that we could not possi¬ 
bly memorize two thirds of the 
answers each, not before bedtime 
and a lonely facing of God’s wrath 
in the storm-racked night. I groped 
for a way of salvation. 

“Let’s each of us learn one answer 
at a time, and say it to the others 
and then do the next and the next, 
one at a time until we finish,” I said. 

“But we’ll forget an answer as 
soon as we’ve said it,” Horace ob¬ 
jected. 

“That’s all right,” 1 said “We 
didn’t say we’d remember it. We 
just said we’d learn it.” 

Anna agreed. “Later we can 
learn it all for keeps,” she said. 

We had no way of knowing 
whether God would be satisfied, but 
it was worth trying. 

I read over and over the answer 
to the first question 1 hadn’t learned, 
then parroted it before the words 
could vanish from memory. So did 
Anna. So did Horace. Never was 
anything so quickly memorized— 
or so quickly forgotten. But we had 
repented and we were learning the 
whole catechism, if only fleetingly 
—and tomorrow, as Anna said, we 
would learn it for keeps. Surely God 
would understand. 

And He must have. 1 listened 
while Anna and Horace gave the 
answer to the one question I knew 
better than the rest: “What does 
every sin deserve?” “Every sin de- 
serveth God’s wrath and curse . ..” 

Nothing happened. Then we 
were on higher ground, for most of 


the last questions and answers gave 
the promise of redemption. We 
finished before supper, with time to 
spare. 

“Let’s don’t tell anyone at all 
about this,” Horace cautioned. 

“Except God,” I amended his 
motion. “In our prayers.” 

“He already knows,” Anna said. 

For the rest of the summer we 
were singularly studious. We were 
learning the Shorter with a reten- 
tivcness which, I am sure, would 
have equally satisfied both Grand¬ 
mother and God. Only after we 
were sure of every answer did we 
hand over our cheques to our 
parents to be cashed. In due time we 
got ten new dollar bills each, and 
as we held them, still not too sure of 
salvation, I had an inspiration. 

“We ought to tithe,” I said. 
“Let’s each give a dollar for the 
poor heathen.” 

We did, and Grandmother ac¬ 
cepted our donations joyfully. In 
return, despite our protestations, 
she gave us fifty cents apiece and 
expressed her .conviction that one 
day we would surely provide the 
church with two new ministers and 
one missionary. 

And there matters rested and 
still do, except that I must have 
failed to transmit those long-ago 
fears when I told this story to my 
sons. For Tommy, who is also nine, 
said that God didn’t strike people 
dead any more, and why hadn’t he 
been paid for learning the Ten 
Commandments ? 



A British journalist who travelled with the 
Labour Party Delegation to China reports 
that under Communism the world's newest 
industrial power is being created and the 
woild's oldest civilization ij being destroyed 
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S iNCL lil)cration cvtrvihing is 
dilTtrcnt because of Chairman 
Mao and the (Jommumst Part) of 
China I his phrase was parroted 
to us from Peking to Shanghai, 
from Mukden to ( anton 

Prom our visit I should only have 
rememhered the liantic housing 
schemes, the new factories, the 
clean uf) Hut I remember how men 
of importance travel m curtained 
cars so that no one knows who has 
passed. That no one knows where 
important men live That no one is 
curious or asks questions That in 
the foyers of all important buildings 
stand blight white plaster busts of 
Chairman Mao. Chairman Mao is 
God Mao, Big Brother Mao, Omni 
sficni, Omnipresent Great Father 
Mao 

I remember how outside ever) 
government office, hotel, embassy 

MtmehttUr Gumduui Wt»kly (Sepun^Aer 9 
and I enmg Vruf Lid Ouardtati 
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and factory stood armed guards, 
how every aerodrome was an armed 
camp, how photographs must be 
developed before one could leave the 
country, how Chinese refuse to be 

1954) pubbthed by the Mancht^ter Guardum gj 
Bldg 3 Oofi Street MaathrsU) 2 
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E^otographed in Western company, 
now travel about the country is con¬ 
trolled by police passes, how vigilant 
they are, how frightened they are. 

They affect to say they fear Kuo- 
mintang agents, collalx>rationi$ts, 
reactionaries. It is very easy. Over 
loudspeakers, on the radio, in the 
press, on wall newspapers, they 
scream their fear of Chiang Kai- 
shek. They say that in every factory 
he has his men watching, probing, 
urging the obstruction of the new 
r^ime. They talk of countless 
agents parachuted in. They have a 
law in China under which any cor¬ 
rupt or counter-revolutionary activi¬ 
ties are punishable by death. They 
have trials conducted by People’s 
Courts. 

A man who asks for more wages, 
dislikes a machine, does not wish to 


Geobge Gale, who has been on 
the staff of the Manchester Guardian 
since 1950 , travelled witH the 
Labour Party Delegation to China 
last summer Mr. Gale, who is ay, 
was educated at Peierhouse, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was a major 
scholar and obtained a double first. 
Later he went to Gottingen Univer¬ 
sity, Germany. He says his only 
other occupation has been as a hos¬ 
pital attendant on the Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and the Queen Mary during his 
long vacations. He also spent a 
travelling studentship in Sicily. Be¬ 
fore becoming Labour Correspond¬ 
ent of the Manchester Guardian, he 
worked for the paper in the Finan¬ 
cial Editor’s department, as a leader 
writer and as a reporter. 


work six days or more a week, ch- 
jects to giving up his private fields 
to a common farm, his shop to a 
State co-operative, his daughter to a 
factory, might well be a Kuomin- 
tang agent in disguise, and also a 
counter-revolutionary, and corrupt 
into the bargain. Let him, then, be 
tried by his fellow villagers or 
workers. And let justice be done 
swiftly. But give him time, before 
putting a bullet into him, to confess 
and go to heaven expiated. Let him 
concede the justice of the sentence 
so that there can be no necessity for 
appeals. So that he will cry: “Long 
live the Revolution. Long hve the 
People’s Republic of China. Long 
live Chairman Mao and the Com¬ 
munist Party of China!” 

Friends become accusers; work¬ 
people, judges and families become 
the witnesses of executions. They 
will remember his repentance and 
obey his final exhortations. 

I am being unfair. I forget the ele¬ 
ment of mercy. Perhaps a capitalist 
declares his dc.sire to work tor the 
New China and his need to be “re¬ 
educated.” His accusers may relent. 
They might, if he is genuinely in 
earnest, suspend his death sentence 
for a couple of years and send him 
to prison to sec how he progresses. 

I remember such a prison. It was 
outside Peking and flowers grew in 
the courtyard. I have never seen 
men work the way those men were 
working, nor ever wish to again. 
They worked with the brittle in¬ 
tensity of a machine. “We teach 
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them the virtue of labour,” said the 
Deputy Governor. They were mak¬ 
ing socks and printing books, per¬ 
forming repeated motions countless 
times a minute, mindless of us, of 
the Governor, of their neighbours, 
mindless of any single thought or 
sensation save the particular primi¬ 
tive function they were performing. 
“We have no trouble with them at 
all,” said the Governor. “We do not 
even scold them.” I wondered idly 
whether they longed for a bullet in 
the back of his neck, 

1 remember less dramatic things. 
How not one of the dozens of Chi¬ 
nese journalists we met ever asked 
questions or ever really answered 
any. How we would pursue our 
laborious way through interminable 
banquets and punctuate more si¬ 
lences with mealy-mouthed toasts to 
Si no-British friendship. I remember 
them answering when I asked how 
free they were to criticize the gov¬ 
ernment. (None did, they said, be¬ 
cause the government was above 
criticism.) I do not remember ever 
hearing a remark of wit or intelli¬ 
gence ; nor do 1 remember a moment 
of relaxation, when their minds 
cleared and they thought. None of 
us ever penetrated the mask and 
saw the person. It was blind man’s 
buflF all the way. 

We learned the uselessness of 
questionings. The myth is the reality 
in China. The simplest peasant in 
the village near Mukden, the factory 
manager in Anshan, the university 
dons, the ofBcials and the ministers, 
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even the guide in Hangchow, re¬ 
solved each question sooner or later 
into “Before the Liberation it was 
bad, but since the Liberation it is 
good.” Thanks to Chairman Mao 
and the Communist Party of China. 

Each restriction is uncritically 
accepted in China. Bureaucracy has 
gone to seed. It took us three days 
legally to enter China, and during 
three weeks we collected 2o or 30 
documents as well as innumerable 
stamps. Each derire wc expressed to 
someone had to be referred to some¬ 
one else. No one accepts responsi¬ 
bility. Everyone insists that he shall 
perform only his own duty, however 
slight. At one stage our passports 
lacked a date stamp, so wc had to 
make a journey of 20 kilometres to 
hand them in and receive them 
back, seconds later, stamped. No^ 
only did wc never sec beyond the 
mask, but the Chinese themselves 
seemed incapable of putting it aside, 
looking at it, and smiling. Perhaps 
there arc no Chinese left, but only 
six hundred million masked pu|^ 
pets. 

The purposeless purposefulness 
of them overpowers me senses, ‘The 
facts are that a nation is undergoing 
a major reconstruction of its eco¬ 
nomic structure, and indeed its na¬ 
ture, and all the time its brains are 
being turned into sponges whidi, 
squeezed, drip only the water of 
Communism. The world’s newest 
industrial power is being created 
and the world’s oldest civilization is 
being killed. 



A Home Town 



Is. Born 




By Llewellyn Mtller 


p TO 1946 Crossett, Arkanj>as, 
was just a small company 
town, set up by the Crossett 
Lumber Company in 1899 to house 
the families of loggers brought in to 
harvest the company’s 920 square 
miles of pine. Every dwelling and 
inch of land, except the post oflFice, 
was owned by the company 
In many ways it was a pleasant 
place to live. There was a sawmill, a 
wrapping-paper factory, a chemical 
factory, a population of 3,000. Rents 
were low. The company regularly 
gave each budding a fresh coat of 
grey and white paint, if a tap 
dripped or a roof leaked, repairs 
were made in a hurry—no charge. 
Medical services were virtually free. 
Work was steady, wages good. 

But something was wrong. 
Crossett wasn’t anyone’s home 
town Young people who went 
away to universities rarely came 
back. A few employees stayed to 
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What happened when a company | 
town wa< sold to the tenants \ 

I 

rear their families; more worked a 
few years and drifted away. Labour 
turnover was high. 

And then on December 5, 1946, 
Crossett was rocked with suiprise, 
the company sent identical letters to 
each of the 967 homes announcing 
that the whole town was for sale to 
the people who lived there. 

The news swept through the 
streets like a wind. It whirled 
women together m spontaneous 
meetings in then homes. At the 
company mills, at the company 
bank, mn and service stations, men 
gathered in astounded conference. 
What was behind this sudden, 
sweeping reversal of company 
policy ? What was in it for the com¬ 
pany'* Were they shutting down? 
The company had no intention 
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of shutting down. After two genera¬ 
tions of generous but strongly pater¬ 
nalistic government, it had come to 
a simple conclusion: people pre¬ 
ferred to be independent, to run 
their own lives as they wished. The 
company, too, was asking questions 
that morning. For years the em¬ 
ployees had depended upon the 
company for almost all civil and 
social decisions. If they bought the 
buildings, would they keep up the 
streets^ Would they paint^ Would 
there be slums before long in the 
spick and-span town ^ 

What happened astonished both 
groups. 

Every renter, except one, bought 
Half the town lushed to purchast 
paint—white, yellow, pink, an\ 
thing but Crossett grey. Hammer 
ing r.mg through the town al week 
ends as the new owners added 
rooms and porches Blocks ot idcnti 
cal houses lost the Irnik ot tidv bar 
racks Flowers and shrubs went in 
Lawns unwatcred for years turned 
* green. New rugs, di aperies, stoscs 
and refrigerators were delivered bv 
the lorry-load. Water consumption 
per house jumped on an average of 
1,300 g.iUons a month because of 
the increase in washers, an condi 
tioning and gardening. “Overnight 
the place even smelled better,” said 
Paul Kays, company ofHcial. 

That wasn’t all. NoIxhIv had 
much bothered to vote in town 
elections—not when the company 
owned the town anti paid the taxes 
—and company-favoured candidates 


ran unopposed. Now at the first city 
election after the change-over, voters 
turned out m droves. For almost 
the first time there was competition 
for office. Instead of being dismayed 
at tite new pain of taxes, they raised 
the rate by an overwhelming vote. 
They built two handsome new 
schools and later a $200,000 munici¬ 
pal building. They improved the 
airport, which had been hardly 
more than a cow pasture. They 
voted to pay their volunteer firemen 
for each alarm answered. 

Mam Street expanded and throve 
on ,1 brand new thing in Crossett’s 
life competition. Formcriy, when 
the townspeople wanted groceries, 
(.oats, babies’ clothes or caskets, they 
had been served onlv by the com- 
pany store Now independent nirni- 
tiire. hardware, dress, jewellery, 
stationcrv, (.hemtsts’ and flower 
shops (j|)eued and prospered. Rates 
rem lined k)w at the company hos¬ 
pital, ljur independent doctors ven¬ 
tured into pr iLtice and were busy. 
\ r.idio station came in. Things 
liegan to ojien up for women, too. 
For the first time, a woman stood 
as a candidate for the school board. 

Before the companv offered Cros¬ 
sett foi sale It had called in a town 
planner and set aside generous play¬ 
ground and school sites for a model 
town of 6,000—the antu ipated ulti¬ 
mate in jx)pulatjon. Within a year 
nvate enterprise and new homes 
ad caused such a boom that they 
needed another plan—for a town of 
10,000. 
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The busier the town became, the 
more the citizens seemed able to do 
for it and themselves. A community 
chorus and a university women’s 
club were organized. A concert club 
sold enough memberships to under¬ 
write a series of musical attractions 
each winter. A new riding club built 
a 3,500-seat arena. Money was raised 
for new instrument and uniforms 
for the school band and for teen-age 
and Scout clubhouses. The com¬ 
pany, instead of losing interest in 
the town it no longer owned, 
offered to match privately raised 
church-building funds dollar for 
dollar. Where once there had been 
only two small churches, soon there 
were nine. The company also gave 
the town a new auditorium and 
swimming pool. 

And the whole town joined in one 
big, spontaneous effort to save for 
itself Miss Carrie Calhoun, retiring 
headmistress of the elementary 
school. Miss Carrie was ^e one 
tenant who had not bought her 
house. She couldn’t afford to. She 
had started teaching in 1907, and 
her salary had taken care of younger 
brothers and sisters and migrant 
workers’ children who drifted 
through Crossett’s schools. 

Miss Carrie had no hint of what 
was going to happen on her last day 
at school. First there was a parade. 
Teachers and children marched in 
classes. So did former pupils. There 


were letters and telegrams from 23 
states. At night there was a pageant 
with Miss Carrie’s life acted by her 
teachers. Then she was called to the 
stage and given the tide deeds to her 
house, paid for by contributions 
from virtually everyone in town. 
Miss Carrie was speechless, but the 
roar of applause spoke the whole 
town's emotion towards her. 

The biggest surprise to the com¬ 
pany was that Crossett did not setdc 
dt)wn after its first expansion, but 
continued to grow. New industries 
came in, attracted by plentiful power 
and raw materi.ils and .i ncwl) 
stable labour supply. I’hcy attracted 
hundreds of workers to Crossett; so 
many new citizens that the Crc»ssett 
('ompany ttjrc up the second town 
plan and ordered another—for a 
town of an expected 25 ,o(kji. 

Not all has been sweetness and 
light in Crossett. There have been 
growing pains. Most of the streets 
today arc better than they ever were, 
but a few districts have let theirs 
run down—nearly 50 years of de¬ 
pending on the company left its 
mark. Some citizens wanted to 
forge ahead too fast for the rest. 
The bond issue for the new munici- 
f)al building was defeated twice 
before passing by a comfortable 
majority. 

But progress is steady. And the 
people of Crossett now have a town 
which they are glad to call “home.” 


PASSES for woman’s intuition is often nothing more than man’s 
transparency. 





Ijast Christmas time I agreed to act 
as Santa Claus at our local school 
I^onning the Santa Claus costume, I 
got into my car, hoping to slip out of 
town unobserved On the road, how 
ever, a station wagon passed me, then 
slowed down and fell in behind When 
p I speeded up, It speeded up, when I 
slowed down, it slowed down I began 
to grow uneasy, thinking of a hold up 
on that lonely stretch of road Finally, 
when I turned off the main road the 
station wagon shot ahead and stopped 
in front of me This is it * I thought 

But as the driver got out and came 
towards me, he grinned broadly. “It’s 
the kids from the orphanage,” he said, 
sotto voce “They want me to tell you 
this is not the right road. Next turn.” 

Just then the lights in the station 
wagon snapped on. A dozen small 
heads were W^ing, a dozen mittcned 
hands waving. I waved back. 


“Tell them to go to bed,” I said. 
have some toys to deliver up this way, 
but ril be back about midnight when 
they’re all asleep ”And I was, fc«r every 
youngster at our school party sent 
some of his toys and sweets to the 
orphans --c S Dowlas 

As I wAiTFD outside our local cinema 
for the second showing of a Western 
film featuring Red Indian fighting, the 
crowd from the first show came out, 
A small boy and his father, definitely 
of Red Indian extracuon, were among 
the first to pass. As they came within 
earshot 1 overheard the little hoy say, 
in all seriousness: “That was a swell 
film, Daddy, but don’t we ever win?” 

—Mrs R L Jonhs 

While uriving in a New York taxi¬ 
cab, I listened widh interest to the 
driver’s unfavourable comments on the 

^7 
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hatiidUng pf the car immediately ahead 
of him. Finally he summed it all up 
emf^aticaliy: “He's no New YorK 
dnver, that's for sure! “ 

“How can you telP” I asked. 

* “Aw^he’s slowing up for people^" 
' —G Cj Jfwett 

Xhiics matrons sat down at a res' 
table next to mine. After each 
had moved her menu closer to and 
farther from her nose all three pro 
dticed spectacles from their purses. 

“I only wear mine for reading,” ex¬ 
plained me ftrst. 

*'‘1 really need mine just for timing,” 
the second said, putting hers on 
“I rarely wear mine,” said the ihird, 
“except when 1 want to see ” 

“Doris 1 tn u C ari s 

1 AM A personnel consultant special]/ 
mg m polygraph, or he detector, exam 
inations. One day a young woman 
came into myofhee and asked how the 
lie detector worked. 1 explained that 
the instrument, by recording blood 
and respiration patterns, revealed the 
true emotional reaction of the person 
being questioned about certain places, 
people or objects. She then said she’d 
hke to take the test, and gave me two 
names, Jim and Bill. 

In the usual procedure I included in 
the test the questions “Do you love 
Jim?“ and “Do you love Bill?” After 
two tests each chart showed a more 
defimte reaction to Bill’s name. 

When I told her this she nodded. 
“IVc been going out with both for 
three years,” she said, “and now 
each has proposed. I felt that Bill was 
really the one—but Jim's so nice I just 
couldn't decide. Thanks a lot for help¬ 
ing me make up my mind 

-A It WAODStL 


It was Saturday night in Dodge City, 
Kansas, and the town was full of cow¬ 
hands from the surrounding ranches. 
One of the cowboys came into a sla 
tioncr’s shop where 1 was looking for 
postcards. He was in full dress—wide, 
creamncoloured sombrero, beautifully 
tooled high-heelcd boots, silver spurs 
- Hollyw'ood version to the last detail 



To mv surprise he c.iretully looked 
over the laigt asyjrtmtnt of wild West 
niaga/ines, then selected eight with 
the most dramatic covers and de 
parted. 

“Do cowboys read this wild West, 
stuff?” I exclaimed 
“Sure,” said the shopkeeper ‘ They 
gotta know how to act.” 

- DbSEv A SFiBtiin 

Contributions Wanted 

tor Life s Like ITiat for each anecdote 
published m this Icature, The Reader’s 
Digest will pay fifteen guineas Conmbu 
uons must be true unpublished stones from 
your own experience, showing humorous 
or appealing sidelights on adult human 
nature, Aey should be typewritten and 
they cannot returned or acknowledged 
Maximum length 300 words Address 
lifcs Like That” Edjtw, The Reader's 
Digest, 37 , Albemarle Street, London, W i 



A new plan for reaping a vast harvest of food from the sea 


Can We farm the Ocean? 


By Edwin Muller 

T he little Ashing vessel lay at Suddenly a crowd of diadows 
anchor in the North Sea near pcared on the screcn--a sdiool of 
Hamburg. Close to it two buoys fish. One of the men threw a fWitd!i. 
were moored 6o feet apart. In the A deep humming was heard. Down 

water below each buoy hung a in the water electric cuntnt bifgaiii 

metal plate connected by wires to leaping from pole to pole, 

the ship They were the two poles For a moment the fish swam 
of an clectnc circuit. crazily in circles. Then all of 

On deck two men sat before a swam straight towards one pla^ 

screen like that of a television set. behind which was a ncL They were 

Occasionally a shadow wavered drawn aking inexorably, lilte 

across the screen—indicating that a following a Pied Piper, Soon thoU'* 

fish was swimming between the sands of them were in the net. 
two plates. The screen was part of This was an experiment conduceed 

the “echo sounder’* with which most by a German scientist, Dr. Kontsui 

modernfishing vessels arc equipped Kreutzer If its results can hte 
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I Research on the subject of electric 
marine fishing in British hshing 
fields is being earned out in two 
directions; laboratory ex^imcnts 
to test the reactions of fish to elec- 
tncal stimuli, and experiments at 
sea to test the'efficiency of electrical 
fishing gear The sea going work is 
being organized by the Scottish 
Home Department's Marine Labora 
tory at Aberdeen, in co-operation 
with the Herring Industry Board, 
on the Board’s vessel S»/i/er Scout 
Electrical fishing in fresh water 
has been in fairly common use in 
Britain since 1950 Most fishery 
estates have developed the method, 
and many clubs na\e their own 
equipment But experiments in the 
fresh water field also are still con¬ 
tinuing These experiments, and 
the investigations into marine elec¬ 
tric fishing are coordinated under 
a panel of experts, drawn from the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Marine and 
Fresh Water); the Scottish Home 
Department (Marine and Fresh 
Water); the Electrical Research 
Association and the Freshwater 
Biological Association 

applied commercially it may revolu¬ 
tionize the ocean fishing industry. 

The principle is that a fish, in the 
path of an electric current flowing 
betwctin positive and negative poles, 
is forced to point towards the posi¬ 
tive pole. And if the intensity of the 
current is varied in a certain 
^ythm, the muscles of the fish’s tail 
arc made to contract and relax, pro¬ 
pelling the fish towards that pole. A 
certain voltage propels the fish. A 
higher voltage stuns it temporarily. 
A still higher one kills it. 


You can control the size of the 
fish which arc led into the net. The 
larger the fish, the less current re¬ 
quired. So, out of a school of fish, 
you can lead the big ones into the 
net and let the little ones go free. 

So far the method is more prac¬ 
tical in fresh water than in salt, be¬ 
cause salt water requires much more 
current. In ponds and rivers this 
method of fishing is already in use 
m some countries. And it opens 
great pcwsibihties. 

Suppose, for example, you wanted 
to get rid of certain kinds of fish in 
a pond and keep others. With the 
electric current you could catch all 
the fish and return the ones you 
wanted to keep to the water, where 
they would quickly recover. 

This technique could also be used 
to help salmon get up rivers and 
spawn. As they ascended the streams 
the electric current would guide 
them away from turbine intakes and 
other dangers, lead them to the 
“fish ladders” by which they could^ 
surmount the dams, and herd them 
to safe spawning grounds. And it 
would also remove from the spawn¬ 
ing ground the predatory fisti that 
eat the small fry when the eggs 
hatch. 

If the electric-current method can 
be applied on a big scale to ocean 
fishing the prospects arc staggering. 
Marine experts nave visions of great 
schools of cod, herring and macKcrcl 
herded through the ocran like cat¬ 
tle, conducted to areas where food 
for fish is plentiful, fenced in there 
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by electric barriers and harvested as 
the market requires. 

On land> mankind's production of 
food has gone through three phases: 
hunting, herding, farming. The 
cave man was merely a hunter, liv¬ 
ing from such beasts as he could 
find and kill. Later, man became a 
nomad, herding his flock from place 
to place where there was grazing. 
Finally he became a farmer, his ani¬ 
mals fenced in, fed with fodder 
grown for them. 

On the sea—which covers nearly 
three fourths of the surface of the 
globe and contains vasflv more food 
resources than the land—we are still 
in the cave man hunting era. But 
fish farming is nothing new in fresh 
water. The fertilized fish ponds of 
China and South east Asia produce 
annually half a million tons, mostly 
carp, which provide as much as 400 
pounds of ftxxl per acre each year. 
Fertilized carp ponds arc also com¬ 
mon in Europe. In recent years 
thousands of American ponds have 
been stocked and fanned. The far 
mcr fertilizes the pond with 
manure, compost and artificial fer 
tiUzer. That produces lush vegetable 
growth which nourishes vegetation- 
eating fish such as bream. On them 
feed the carnivorous fish—bass and 
others. Some farmers report that 
they can produce more food and 
more income from an acre of pond 
than from an acre of field. 

About one fifth of all the fish 
caught arc taken from fresh water. 
Yet the number of all fresh-water 
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fish is an infinitesimal firaction of 
the fish that arc in the sea. A British 
n$val captoin recently reported 
sighting a school of herring four 
miles long, two miles wide, and so 
dense that it looked like a solid mass. 
The world’s annual catch of herring 
is something over 50,000 million in¬ 
dividual fish; yet the number of her¬ 
ring in the sea seems to increase. 
Mackerel is another prolific fish, and 
a school 20 miles long and half a 
mile wide has been reported. 

Herring and mackerel, which live 
close to the surface, give us sesene 
idea of their numbers. About others 
which live deeper we couldn’t even 
guess, until electronics gave us a 
clue. Now most modern fishing ves¬ 
sels are equipped with the echo- 
sounder. A school of fish shows 
upon a screen or on a scroll of paper 
with a moving stylus. The captain 
doesn’t put his nets out until he sees 
the fish under his hull. It takes much 
of the guesswork out of fishing. 

In the Second World War scien- 
tists making echo-soundings (Af the 
California coast found a laver dt 
moving objects, thickly spaced, that 
covered an area of 300 square miles. 
Then other layers as large were dis- 
co\cred from Pearl Harbour to the 
Arctic. And today more such layers 
keep turning up in most of the aecp 
oceans of the earth. Nobody knoMs; 
yet what these moving objects arc. 
One theory is that they arc fish. 
Another that thev are squid, a 
favourite food in Italy and else¬ 
where. Whatever they arc, if the 
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‘Scattering layer” is edible and marine resources of the globe on a 
catchable it could provide food for worldwide scale has ban under- 
several times the population of the taken by the Food and Agriculture 
earth. Organization of the United Nations. 

The more we learn of the sea the It is charting a fish map of all the 
more we recognize the incredible oceans showing all the fisheries now 
abundance of its animal life. Of the in use and those unused ones which 
16,000 known varieties of marine promise results. Some of the best 
fish only about 200 are used by man. potential fishing areas are off the 
Only seven species are of major coasts of the underdeveloped coun 
commercial importance: herring, tries that have a low standard of 
cod, mackerel, salmon, tuna, flat- living. The FAO is trying to help 
fish (halibut, flounder, sole, plaice) them develop such sources of food, 
and. of late, redfish. If, for example, India could develop 

The redfish, a rose-coloured fish an ocean-fishing industry only half 
averagingthree-quarters of a pound, asefficientas Japan’s, its ever-present 
until recently was thrown awav spectre of famine would recede 
when taken in the nets. Then some- One of the best ways of helping 

body had an idea, presented it to the people to help themselves is to teach 

public as “ocean perch.” Now 200 them to fish, and to aid them in get 
million pounds are sold annually. ting better fishing equipment. But 
About 25 million tons of fish are it isn’t only the underprivileged 
caught for human consumption people who need to learn better fish- 
each year. Yet more than half of the ing methods. Even the most modern 
earth’s inhabitants don’t get enough fisherman is still in the hunting era. 
to cat. If everyone is to be ted ade- He must look to the day when great 
quatcly we may have to turn to the schools of fish arc herded and con 
sea for more of our food. The hun- trolled from the time they are 
gry half of the earth is most deficient spawned to the day they arc har 
in the high-protein foods, the body vested. 

builders, of which fish is one. Why Man, who has been hungry 

should ways not be found to farm through all the millennia he has 

the sea with the same scientific skill dwelt on land, may ultimately get 

with which wc farm the land^ himself enough food from the in- 

The first effort to develop the exhaustible resources of the sea. 

vvYvywvvvy 

esAf THE French Parliament, one of the Deputies, making a speech urg¬ 
ing the improvement of the legal status or women, cried: “After all, 
there is very little difference between men and women •” 

With one accord, the entire Chamber of Deputies rose and shouted as 
one man: “Vive la difference!” -Miiton Wnght, Tkt A*t of ConvmoHon 
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By Cornelia Otis Skinner 


I T COMES as a shock suddenly to 
discover in oneself some eccen¬ 
tricity of behaviour which one may 
have had for years without ever be¬ 
fore being aware of it. Take voices, 
for instance. I find, to my fascina¬ 
tion, that many people, myself in 
particular, have a curious collection 
of varying voices. 

I don’t mean accents picked up 
‘during exposure to regional pro¬ 
nunciation. (1 return from a trip 
through the American South witii 
an accent of Georgia peach-fuzz, 
while 24 hours in London finds me 
as British as a Trafalgar Square Hon 
given the power of speech.) I refer 
to the tone and manner of delivery 
we use on specific occasions. 

For example, the ways in which 
people address the elderly. It seems 
to be a universal conclusion that to 
be advanced in years means ipso 
facto tp be advanced in deafness. 


Whoever is presented to, say, a ven¬ 
erable old gentleman starts convers¬ 
ing in a deferential bellow. The 
opposite approach is the hospital 
voice of muted concern coupled 
with a note of awe indicating that to 
grow old automatically means to 
grow holy. 

I have a woman cousin who is a 
perky 89, and when Tve introduced 
people to her I have watched them 
shake her hand as if it might be a 
fragile blueliell and speak to her 
with die solemn reverence of 
addressing a saint not long for this 
world. Actually the old girl is about 
as fragile as a sturdy oak, has prob¬ 
ably just downed a double w^hisky 
and is farin’ to get to the Canasta 
table. 

Certain variations in voices seem 
to be peculiar to male behaviour— 
as the looking-forward-to-brcakfast 
halloo, particularly on Pullman 


n 
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tarains at an early hour when you’re 
trying to sleep. As they march single 
file through your coach, the leader 
calls out in the cry of a lumberjack 
poling in turbulent rapids, “Oh 
aOY> Am I LOOKING FORWARD TO 
THAT CUP OF COFFEE*” Each mem¬ 
ber of the doughty crew clarions a 
yes siree what isn’t he going to do 
to those ham ’n eggs, and another 
wants jubilandy to know what the 
betting IS on old W G here having 
himself a big stack of pancakes. 

Women are not without their 
own peculiar noises of enthusiasm 
Take, for example, the chance meet 
mg of former schoolmates after the 
hiatus of years All of a sudden the 
staggering fact dawns that the one 
IS . .. not surely Mary and 

the other . . . it isn’t possible, Sally 
Jonesl U The emotion of recognition 
IS expressed in the mounting mclod 
Jcs of gleeful and slighdy hysterical 
sirens—and I don’t refer to the soit 
who sat on rocks and lured manners 
with dulcet sounds. 

Then there is the delivery die 
female uses when talking to her own 
child in the presence of company. 
Plunging into a dewy-eyed mother¬ 
hood act, she hits out sweet sugges¬ 
tions such as “Isn’t it time we went 
to beddy-bye^” while what she’d 
like to say, and what the child ex¬ 
pects her to shrill out, is “You litde 
psun-in-the-neck, get the hell up to 
bcdl” Even when the child grows 
older the mother employs a parlance 
suggestive of a Victorian elocution 
mistress giving the proper reading 


of “Birds in their litdc nests agree.” 
As my own son once rudely 
summed it up, “For Pete’s sake. 
Mum, when you’re talking about 
me do you have to 
Then there is the conspiratorial 
voice, often used when there is no 
need for secrecy, as in the case of 
that husband and-wife code ex 
change towards the end of a social 
gathering the husband rises and, 
in the manner of a tat burglar pass 
ing the signal to his partner, mut 
ters, “1 think we’d better be . . .” 
and she, rising cautiously, echoes 
the sinister password “Yes, we’d 
better be .” What should be so 
hush hush about making the simple 
announcement that it’s late and they 
ought to go home ^ 

Of the barnyard imitations and 
birdcalls women employ when ad 
dressing household pets, it is almost 
too embarrassing to speak A shame 
less weakness for dogs releases from 
me a flow of baby talk and babbling 
asininities My dogs don’t seem tp 
mind my gurgling endearments, 
but my family does My parakeet 
voice is also pretty dreadful, being a 
stream of baby jargon in a falsetto 
soprano, giving the effect of a leak¬ 
ing steam \ alve In fact, all domestic 
animals appear to reduce me to a 
state of infantilism, and I have even 
heard myself addressing a police 
horse as though it were swaddled in 
nappies and coomg in a bassinet. 

I am aware that I have a voice of 
cheer full of ersatz sunshine that 
makes its nauseating appearance 
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when I am suddenly confronted by 
the children of my friends—young 
creatures on whom I’ve not set eyes 
for years. This voice with hypo 
critical eagerness utters banalities 
like “How’s the new maths 
teacher?’’ or “Your dad says you’re 
coming along fine with your surf¬ 
board !” 

Only a week ago I shared a train 
seat with an attractive young woman 
who turned out to be the daughter 
of former neighlx>uis. I didn’t 
recognize her until she intnxluccd 
herself saying that she was Penelope 
K. I immcdi.uei\ came out with a 
loud “Why Penny Ven^" and 
pumping her hand with splendid 
vigour exclaimed, “Last time I saw 
you, you were covered with poison 
ivy!” What she was covered with 
then was discomfort. Obviously she 

■I 

hadn't been called by the distressing 
nickname for years. However, she 
smiled indulgently and replied 
politely to my elephantine inquiries 
dis to how was the family, did she 
enjoy school and mercy it wasn’t 
possible that she had graduated 
from the university! Shortly Penny 
Pen, under pretext of smoking a 
cigarette, sought refuge in another 
carriage. 

Another locution I have recently 
discovered is my doctor voice. Not 
die confiding mutter used in situa* 
tions of illness or consultation, but 
the one I catch myself using when 
I meet one of the medical profession 
socially. Possibly out of a desire to 
give the impression that I have no 


need for his professional services, I 
talk with great animation in tones 
vibrant with radiant health. If he 
happens to be a psychiatrist also, I 
have the disquieting feeling that 
chair I am sitting on is about to let 
down into a couch and that my 
every gesture is indicative of deep- 
rooted neuroses. The result is a 
careful enunciation to show how 
frightfully normal I am. 

However, there is nothing to 
equal my talking-with-a foreigner 
delivery. And I do not refer to some¬ 
one who speaks only a foreign 
tongue, with whom one decides Sic 
only means of communication is 
through a bellow of English. I 
mean the cultured linguist who 
speaks mv language with far 
greater elegance than I, It through 
the perfection of his Oxford ver¬ 
biage there comes the slightest hint 
of foreign accent, I slow down 
to dictation speed, mouthing each 
syllable.with meticulous delibera¬ 
tion and using the basic words of a 
First Primer. It is the form of pains¬ 
taking peroration W’illiam Penn 
must have used when explaining his 
treaty to the Red Indians. 

Then there is my chatting-with- 
clergymen parlance. The sudden 
sight of a clerical collar makes me 
go straight into my voice of piety: 
a combination of the hostess of an 
Oldc English tea shoppe and Beth 
in UtUe Women, hushed and not a 
little hallowed, as though we were 
about to step into the next room and 
view the remains, it is somewhat 
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reassuring to note that others carry 
on conversations with parsons in the 
same funereal manner It must be 
one of the more doleful exactions of 
the dedicated life 
Finally there is my losing interest 
voice, which is less a voice than a 
fade out This creeps slowly upon 
me during some interminable tete 
a tele with, say, a golf enthusiast or 
someone just back frrim abroad and 
determined to present an unillus 
trated travelogue What issues from 


my mouth is quite mechanical; in 
fact, I usually have no idea what I 
am saying. This is disturbing, for il 
creates that eerie sensation of stand 
mg outside yourself and listening to 
a complete stranger 
This listening to myself is making 
me self conscious Perhaps I had 
better stop enumerating all m\ 
\arving forms of speech 
Perhaps, as a matter of fact, in cer 
tain situations it might be best for 
me to stop sjkjI ing altogether 


Mercury 

L. NF DAI in London, Richard Harding Dims, famous reporter and 
novelist, still unmarried at 55, was writing not(s, while a small, tr’mly 
uniformed messenger boy of 14 waited to deliver them 
“Jaggers,” Davis directed, “take this to the Duchess of — and 

this to No - St James’s Square, and -he picked up a third letter 

and his eyes twinkled-.- “Take this as quickly as possible to Miss Cecil 
Clark, Prairie Avenue, Chicago, USA” 

Jaggers stepped up and accepted the letters without batting an eye 
“Yes, sir Very good, sir^ ’ he replied imperturbably 
Davis had no idea the affair would become known, but several days 
after Jaggers slipped away from London, the pride of the boy’s father 
let the secret out, and soon it was all over Town, cables flashed it across 
the Atlantic Speculation was nfc on the contents of the letter—surely 
It contained an engagement ring or at least a proposal It held neither, 
for such matters had already been broached to the lady without success 
jaggers bear the mails by several hours, and in 18 days, with 8,400 
miles behind him, was back in London to be met by cheering crowds. 
A duchess pinned a gold medal on him, and the Queen herself received 
him at a fete 

The letter, which Jaggers had placed, with a bunch of violets, in Cecil 
Clark’s hands, won a reply, and later a cable suggesting that Davis come 
back He and Miss Clark were married that spring—May 4, 1899 A toy 
figure of Jaggers occupied the centre of the wedding cake, and Jaggers 
himself went out from England to fill the post of “buttons” in the 
household of the bnde and groom 

—Fairfax Downey Rtchmd Hmdint Davtt—His Day 
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B\ Alan Devoe 


TiN!i WRLN, hardly more thai 
1 ''^^ thimble size, had l>een perched tor 
^ an hour on an arbour post near 
the bud box. pouring out such a tumult of 
cascading melody that I had been listening 
entranced Abrupdy die lilting rush of 
notes stopped There was a second’s silence 
Then there burst forth a staccato chattering 
that in wren talk means something wrong 
1 walked tow.irds the arbour, watching, 
father wren was dancing on the post in a 
spasm of agitation Mother wren had poked 
her htdc head through the door of the bird 
box, her bright c\es fixed on something 
below. Then 1 saw it. A milk snake as long 
as my arm was climbing in a steady glide 
up the arbour. 

These snakes, relendcss catchers of field 
mice and baby birds, can climb like a cat 
and clean out a bird’s nest in a matter of 
seconds. Though not venomous they strike 
savagely, and when they bite they hang on 
viciously and chew. 

I granbed a stick and hurried forward. 

fr^m Thf Vmntapoht Sunday Trikunt 
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It turucd out 1 needn’t have. This 
snake had picked on heroes. 

With a screaming yatter, father 
wren dived from the arbour post 
and smacked the marauder just be¬ 
hind its head. The snake lunged, 
but its jaws hit empty air. In that 
instant mother wren slipped from 
the bird-house door, plummeted, 
and caught him in the backbone 
widi a lancclike thrust. The snake’s 
body quivered and slackened. It 
took only about two minutes and 
some 20 furious blows of fearless 
little beaks before it was all over. 
The reptile lost its hold and dropped 
to the ground. But the tiny fea¬ 
thered defenders of their babies 
were not finished. Again and again 
they struck and flailed until the big 
snake lay dead in the grass. And 
from a nearby post of the arbour 
there rang out a flooding cascade of 
triumphant song. 

That was last year. If this year 
there has been a throng pi happy 
wrens to make ray garden musical, 
dicrc is no calculating the extent to 
which this may be due to the extra¬ 
ordinary heroism of that one pair of 
iittic birds. 

The great scientist Alexis Carrel 
once said that the whole human 
race is carried on the backs of a few 
heroes. Almost every one of us is 
alive today only because, somewhere 
afodg his genealogical line, there 
was# hero: someone who in a pinch 
waiS’ brave beyond the call of duty, 
outstanding in patience or courage 
oar the heroism of sticking-to-it. The 


same thing is true among the crea¬ 
tures of the woods and fields. 

Not long ago 1 asked a famous 
zoologist what had been die most- 
outstanding action he had ever seen 
a creature of the wild perform. Cast¬ 
ing around among his memories of 
valiant big-game animals, cunning 
coons and foxes, he suddenly smiled 
and said he thought his outstanding 
hero was probably an insect. 

He had been standing on the 
bank of a small stream when he 
noticed a digger wasp on the ground 
near him. It had paralysed a huge 
spider and was trying unsuccessfully 
to lug it to its burrow. The wasp 
couldn’t get into the air with its 
heavy load and the overland haul 
was proving impo.ssibly difficult. 

Finally the wasp dragged the spi¬ 
der the short distance to the stream 
and floated it on to the water. Tak¬ 
ing a firm grip on the now buoyant 
body, the wasp buzzed its wings at 
top speed. Slowly, like a helicopter 
towing a barge, the wasp towed the 
spider some 70 yards downstream, 
while the absorbed zoologist kept 
pace on shore. Suddenly the wasp 
turned inshore and began heaving 
its treasure up the bank. There, 
within a few inches of the water, 
was its burrow. Exhausted but 
triumphant, the insect dragged its 
hard-won prize into its doorway. 

’‘In that unforgettable glimpse 
into the insect world,” said the 
zoologist, “I came to know that 
they too have their Columbuses and 
Galileos.” 
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I had never thought of heroism 
in connection with the slow, plume 
tailed skunks that prowl around mv 
woods, but one d iv I met a big Icl 
low who had mmaged to get him 
self hung bv the tail on a barbed 
wire fence He was dangling head 
downward, his forepiws just clear 
of the ground He f id bee n there a 
long time I m afriid, he was des 
peralel) spent and wtak (I was 
tempted to help him hut retntm 
bering his elTcctive weipon, I de 
tided to w iteh ) 

The usual inimal wn in i 
strmgt (atistrophe is to thi ish ind 
struggle in panic What makes 
heroes is the t ij) leitv not to be usual 
M> skunk was icting with in un 
usual kind of heroic discipline In 
stead of wistmg his dwindling 
strength in a furious struggle he 
would h mg for long minutes as 
inert as a dead animal, then in a 
wild swing contortion he would 
whip his body up and around until 
he could grab the fence wire in his 
forepaws Hanging so, bent almost 
m a circk he attacked his tail with 
his teeth just below where it was 
snarled in the wire He was intent 
on an amputation 

He could work only for seconds at 
the grim job, then his strength 
would fail and he would have to 
drop back to hang limp again, 
hoarding his powers for the next go 

Hcmadc it With a six inch stump 
of tail instead of a toot long plume, 
he dropped to eaith, his legs buck 
ling, and he was off into the woods 


Heroism is contagious To see it 
bla/e up in one exceptional ludivid 
ual and spread from this leader to a 
group sets a watcher’s heart singing 
An outstinding instance was wit 
nessed by naturalist Enos Mills He 
was watching a band of seven 
mount iin goats climbing a canyon 
in Alaska 

They had started up an almost 
sheer wall of rock following a clcav 
ige line in the lock face Tiny 
ledges and root clusters afforded 
prec irious footholds Suddenly they 
stopped, only a few feet from the 
top The eleavigt line had }x.tercd 
out In single file hugging the rock 
f ice, they were trapped 

Mills turned his bmeiculars on the 
old billv in the le id He s iw the wav 
i hero lets Slowlv, with infinite 
c ue tfie le ider pawed with his front 
hoots al the reiek will He reared 
higher higher on str<telling tiptoe, 
his front hoots feeling and grap 
phng until he found in infinitesimal 
hold Then with tronl hoots hooked 
into It, he hunched and sprang 
str light upward Hind heiofs caught 
where front hoofs had been, and in 
that split second the big body 
hunched and sprang m a second 
upward Ic ip 

The mountain goat had done the 
impossible On the cliff’s summit he 
whirled and stood for his comrades 
to see—a symbol of triumph. He 
had done it, they could too. One by 
one the others made the heroic leap 

The heroes of the wild make a 
shining company! 
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Pile It- 
It Away!” 

By WWkm MiOer 


RE you a hoarder? Don’t an¬ 
swer too hastily; the hoard¬ 
ing instinct runs deep in the 
human race. Before you disclaim it, 
take a look in that cupboard you 
don’t open any more because of the 
rubbish piled in it. 

I know about these things. 
Among the miscellany I have stored 
over the years arc all the cheques I 
have written for two decades. I just 
can’t bear to throw anything away. 

Fortunately man’s age-old hoard¬ 
ing mania has at last encountered a 
specialist who, if he cannot cure it, 
at least ameliorates it. He is Em¬ 
met Leahy, a skinny, bespectacled, 
solemn-looking chap of 42 who is 
rapidly getting rich by teaching peo¬ 
ple how to throw things away. Last 
year Leahy and Co., of New York, 
made a profit of about $100,000. 

Only the quirks of fate saved 
I.eahy from becoming a squirrel like 
the rest of us. A native of Washing- 


Emmet Leahy has made a 
career of showing people how 
to save money by not saving 
unnecessary papers 

ton, D.C., the very heart of filing- 
case territory, he landed a job in 
1935 as an archivist with the U.S. 
Government’s National Archives. 
For a time he piled up paper as un- 
inhibitcdly as anyone. Then destiny 
knocked at his door. It was sud¬ 
denly discovered that the Govern¬ 
ment’s new umpteen-million-doilar 
building, constructed to house all 
Government archives, would hold 
only about four per cent of existing 
records. Four men were given the 
job of deciding which papers to 
keep. Leahy was one of them. 

He thinned things out so well 
that, when the Second World War 
came along, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox sent for him. Knox 



•'DON'T FILE IT-^THROW IT AWAY!" 


needed more space* The only way 
to provide it was to clear out un¬ 
necessary files from the existing 
space. Leahy pitched in—and also 
pitched out. After the war the Navy 
gave him credit for saving the CJov- 
ernment 21 million dollars in four 
years. 

Herbert Hoover asked Leahv to 
direct the Hoover Commission’s 
study on how the Government could 
improve its Records Management 
(that is, how to stop piling up so 
much paper). Leahy’s report, sub¬ 
mitted to C^ongress bv Hoover in 
1949, was approved and is being put 
into clTcct piecemeal. As a result, 
the (reneral .Services Administra¬ 
tion, the U.S. Ciovcrnment’s biggest 
housekeeping agency, has reduced 
its purchase of filing cabinets from 
the 1949- 51 average of 77,000 per 
year to a 1952-54 average of 2 H,(K)o. 

Leahv’s Hoover C'ommission ex¬ 
perience convinced him that the 
money waste of dead files was 
gj-eater than he had believed. 
(Later, when he made a survey for 
New York City he found eight 
floors of a building crammed with 
records. I Ic reduced the space need¬ 
ed to one half of one floor.) But he 
assumed that what was true of in¬ 
efficient Government could never be 
true of the razor-keen, competitive 
business world. Surely the great 
masters of efficiency had conquered 
the problem of handling their files. 
Consequently, he was hesitant about 
trying to sell his services to big 
firms. But one day in 1949 made 
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a tentative, experimental visit to 
Eastern Airlines, where he offered 
to prove that money was being wast¬ 
ed by storing unnecessary paper. 

<^nly those who know Eddie 
Rickenbarkcr, Eastern Airlines* 
president, can appreciate Leahy’s 
temerity. Captain Rickcnbacker is 
exceedingly proud of his Spartan 
economy. Leahy proved his conten¬ 
tion so conclusively, however, that 
today he still watches over a large 
part of Eastern’s records. 

When Leahv’s achievement with 
Rickenbacker became known, it 
was as impressive to businessmen 
as the news would be to golfers that 
Hobbv Locke had asked an un- 
known caddy to teach him his grip. 
Todav his clients include some of 
America’s best-known firms. 

Leahv’s message boils down to 
this: “Don’t file it—throw it 
awav ’ ’’ Rut how docs he track 
down the already-existing waste 
and get yd of it ^ 

His methods are simple. An aver- 
.age-sized company usually saves 
from 800 to 1,200 different \inds of 
records. Leahy compiles an index 
showing what these records arc and 
where they are. In most companies 
his index gives for the first time a 
bird’s-eye view of all the records 
being kept. Invariably it turns up 
unnecessary duplications. For ex¬ 
ample: an invoicing department 
usually keeps one set of invoices 
.sent out, while the accounts depart¬ 
ment, which collects the money 
when it is paid, keeps another. 
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From long experience Leahy 
knows that at least 40 per sent of 
all corporate records can he thrown 
a wav But where to begin ^ 

He never asks managing direc 
tors, nor dors he put the question 
up to a committee ‘ Ih it w.i) lies 
more piper,” he sus He goes to 
minor man igers whose dcpai tments 
have aet-umul itcd this paper, ex 
plains what the law requires, and 
asks them to decide how much of 
the stulT Lin be dcsirovcd ind whir 
can bt mosed out of cuiicnt lilcs 
into stoi igc When all decisions irc 
to hand he goes to the head of the 
him and si\s. Hen s what vour 
men tell me lhc^ cm disfxisc of ’ 

Tidy sums ire re di/cd h\ selling 
the waste piper One companv, for 
instance got rid of 80 tonsfor ,265 

Leahs contends that in addition 
to the bisiL 40 per cent of the iver 
age compinv s records which cm 
alwiys he desttoved hill the rest 
could be thrown iwn, except tbit 
the cost ot winnos'ong mik(s it 
cheaper to inose it into low (ost 
storage 1 bus onlv 50 per cent of 1 
tompmv s records need to be kept 
on hand The icsulting savings on 
high cost officf spicc an tremcn 
dous Actualh,hc siys, onlv ibout 
four per cent of ill records nc 
worth keeping permmcntlv which 
includes such items is minutes of 
directors’ meetings md notes ol m 
historical nature 

To provide low lost storage, 
Leahv nas taken spice m a ware 
house in Manhattan Here, it a 


charge to his clients of one dollar 
a year per square foot, he stores 
records that Eastern Airlines and 
about KK) other companies had been 
pa'mg up to $5 a square foot to 
keep in expensive offices Instead of 
putting the records in steel filing 
cahincts, which cost ipiece, he 
keeps them in cardboard boxes 
slicked in rows of open shelves 
re ichmg almost to the ceiling 
Up and down these rows roam 
clerks wtinng miners’ lamps on 
their foreheads Eich man has a 
telephone hcidsct with earphones 
md spt ikcr md caiiics a [)lug in 
telephone t(»rd coiltd on his irm If 
Eistcrn \irlmcs wints to know 
whether Jot Dex; used his purchased 
ticket on the night ol IXcemhtr 27, 
i<>47(thc night of live Big Bh/zard), 
one of Leihv s clerks tan quicklv 
provide the mswer He simply 
plugs in his phone k irns the file 
number ind moves down the aisk 
till he finds it In live minutes he 
can telephone back whether it was 
used, c incclkd 01 refunded 
The cost of this service is included 
in Lcahv s ch irgc for keeping old 
records in his repositor> As an il 
lustMtion of how rarely needed such 
records redlv arc Leahy points dut 
that of cvtrv 2,000 papers he stores 
onlv one is sought in a veai 

Needless to si\, Leahy keeps his 
own wistepaptr basket bus). In his 
office he has only one filing cabinet 
of four drawers for his own business 
records And, he says grimly, “As 
soon IS It fills up we dear it out ” 
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Harrison E. Sajjsbi^rt 

T here arc few |)crmancnt correspondents in Moscow from thedemo» 
cracic countries. Britain has three, of whom two represent Reuter’s 
and one the Daily Worl^tr, Most foreign correspondents, hampered by 
censorship, cannot send back full reports on all they sec and learn. But 
now Harrison E. Salisbury, an experienced observer who headed the 
United Press office in Moscow in 19^, and has been the Yct^ 
Times Correspondent there for nearly rix years, has returned to the 
United States. He reports here the hitherto untold and sinb^er facts 
concerning Stalin's mysterious death; he presents revealing portraits of 
the stnkingly diBenng pexsonahties who together rule the U.S.S.R, 
today; he describes the vast sJave-'labour country of Siberia as seen by 
one who has travelled there extensively; and he defines the Soviet 
Union’s purposes in world affairs. 

frvm «**rUn ttf rnnei** in tht Nttu Vark Ttmn tohttk wB f«m tke bmtt 
of m i»>ok to te pkobthod 6y Jkfkrfkilion mi Compmy undtr iko tat*, ^'Rossui Smee Suim “ 




























T Ht DEATH of Joseph SlaliD gave 
Russia a new regime with a new 
way of doing business. It has already 
achieved notable successes at home 
and abroad. But let it not be thought 
that an era of sweetness and light 
has suddenly descended upon Com¬ 
munist Russia. It has not. The ulti¬ 
mate, long-term objectives ol the 
Soviet Union remain the same. 

In the past year I have seen in the 
far-flung reaches of Russia first hand 
evidence of the horrors of life in the 
world’s greatest police state. The 
secret police and the labour camps 
persist as a stain on the face of the 
Russian soil and an indictment of 
the Soviet conscience. Nor can it be 
said that the hands of Russia’s new 
rulers are free from the tinge of 
blood. But they have broken sharply 
with the sterile and rigid precepts of 
Stalin’s era. 

“When you talk to these new 
men,” a Western diplomat reports, 
“they speak so pleasantly, so ap¬ 
parently openly, that you must con¬ 
stantly remind yourself whom you 
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are talking with. That’s why, in a 
wav, they are more dangerous than 
Stahn.’’ ' 

Undoubtedly, possession of the 
h\drogen and atomic fis,sion bombs, 
a fine fleet of )et aircraft and a 
reasoned know'ledge of the ability of 
Russian scientists and Russian in¬ 
dustry to match paces with the 
democracies, have given the new 
men of Moscow a large measure of 
confidence. 

The new ducts may fall to quar¬ 
relling tomorrow, but speculation 
over a struggle for power between 
Premier CJeorgi Malenkov and 
Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, seems to be dan¬ 
gerously wishful thinking, since it 
suggests tensions and weaknesses 
that do not appear actually to exist. 
There is no one-man dictatorship. 
Instead, there is rule bv a group, or 
junta, of political leaders who have 
the active support of the Red Array. 
In this junta Premier Malenkov is 
first, but only “first among equals.” 



RUSSIA RE-VIEWED 


The Soviet “new look,” in its 
initial phases, seems to have had 
more effect upon Russian relations 
in Western Europe than upon the 
relations of Soviet citizens to their 
new rulers. Perhaps the Russian 
people arc more sceptical. True, 
they crowd into the big new 
G.U.M. department store in Red 
Square to buy the government’s new 
aluminium saucepans and cotton 
textiles. Peasants are rapidly multi¬ 
plying their home-owned pigs, cows 
and chickens. Hut with all this there 
IS a spint of watchful caution and 
even apath) towards the govern¬ 
ment’s experimentation with greater 
freedom. After 2^ years of Stalin 
terror, it is going to take some time 
to convince Russians that it is safe 
to take the new government at its 
word. 

On the other hand, the plain truth 
IS that the “new look" has l>egun to 
pay off internationally. Rightly or 
wrongly, the convening of the Ber¬ 
lin and Geneva conferences, the 
settlements in Korea and Indo- 
China and the final defeat of the 
European Defence Community arc 
regarded in Europe as feathers for 
the cap of Foreign Minister Molotov 
—featners plucked from the ruffled 
tail of the American eagle. 

And the new regime is working 
industriously to create an atmo¬ 
sphere that will make possible more 
successes. A whole scries of harass¬ 
ing abuses and practices designed to 
make life unpleasant for foreigners 
in Moscow has been eliminated. 
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Diplomatic contacts have become 
courteous and often warm. The first 
steps towards wider social inter¬ 
course between Russian and foreign 
diplomats have been taken. Capri¬ 
cious arrest and disappearance of 
Russian servants and employees has 
virtually ceased. All this has cost 
Moscow nothing—^and brought sub¬ 
stantial returns. 

The fact that for many years 
Russia automatically turned down 
almost ever) visa application is 
forgotten when her new rulers 
liberalize the visa policy. 

As to why Stalin’s successors have 
adopted this new approach, many 
explanations have been advanced. 
One thing is basic: Stalin rulal 
Russia singiehanded. The system 
he created was an image of his own 
per.sonalily traits^—Georgian suspi¬ 
cions, a mountaineer’s narrow ha¬ 
treds, the midni^t habits of a revo¬ 
lutionary, the wolf-hke morals of a 
hunted^bank robber. Stalin’s Russia 
came to resemble Stalin almost more 
than It did Russia. 

But Russia's new rulers are not 
little Stalins, even though they 
worked for the master for years, and 
even though they arc of almost 
identical height—about five feet 
four inches—just one inch shorter 
than the old Generalissimo. They 
arc a highly diverse group of men 
with individual and differing per¬ 
sonalities. And the vigour with 
which they have cut Stalin's image 
down to life size or even smaller 
suggests that few people hated Stalin 
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more deeply and thoroughly than 
his own right-hand men. 

Stalin had not been in his grave 
ten days before his name dis¬ 
appeared from Pravda. Since the 
Kremlin had become synonymous 
with Stalin and his terror and 
secrecy, the new government sought 
to dissociate itself from it. The 
leaders moved their residences 
away from its grim walls and 
now they say that soon they will 
give it up as a seat of government as 
well, and reopen the great iron gates 
to tourists and ordinary passers-by 
as in czarist times. Red Square itself 
has been given back to the people, 
whom Stalin would never permit 
freely to stroll there. 

And, as a parallel move, the pride 
of Stalin’s stuffy, baroque architec¬ 
tural taste, the grandiose 44-storey 
skyscraper he had started to build 
in the lower reaches of Red Square, 
and by which he would have placed 
the mark of his personality upon 
this historic place, has been aban¬ 
doned and will not be completed. 

Stalin’s bad luck in his attempt to 
perpetuate the memory of his regime 
with a building of dramatic height 
has an almost Babel-like quality. 
His first effort in the late 19:50’$ was 
to construct a “Palace of Soviets,” 
which would have been the world’s 
tallest building. His wreckers tore 
down the Church of the Saviour, 
Moscow’s most impressive cathe¬ 
dral, to provide a site for the new 
structure. But the Second World 
War broke out before the steelwork 


had risen more than three storeys. 
It was never completed. The steel 
was ripped out for scrap to make 
tanks, and the huge vacant site re¬ 
mains today as an impressive testi¬ 
monial to Stalin’s vanity. Now the 
same fate has overtaken his postwar 
effort to overshadow Red Square 
with another giant building. 

Stalin’s industrial pride was the 
great Stalin Motor Works in Mos¬ 
cow, which turned out the enor¬ 
mous Zis limousines in which the 
dictator always rode. The assembly 
line that used to make Stalin’s 
favourite car now turns out bicycles 

—1,200 a day—for the multitudes. 

/ 

Under Stalin, every factory man¬ 
ager, every bureaucrat sat up half 
the night, drowsing at his desk “in 
case the Kremlin calls.” For Stalin 
was a night worker and the Harun 
al-Rashid of the telephone, ranging 
far and wide across his empire. 
When the new government ordered 
all offices to observe a 9 a.m.-to-6 
p.m. schedule and forbade night 
work, every bureaucrat, every Party 
worker in the country knew that the 
Stalin era had really ended. 

It is by no means impossible that 
Stalin was murdered on or about 
March 5, 1953, by the group of his 
close associates who now run 
Rusria. 

While it is not possible to prove 
that murder occurred, a powerful 
incentive to murder existed. This in¬ 
centive was lodged in the plain signs 
that something akin to dementia 
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was taking hold of Stalin and that 
the country stood on the brink 
of a reign of terror beside which that 
Cif the 1930’s would have seemed tri¬ 
vial, including a blood purge of the 
men closest to the dictator. 

Stalin was 73 years old. He had 
suffered from a heart ailment for 
several years. However, he had con- 
sistendy given the impression of ro¬ 
bust health to foreigners whom he 
received, even within three weeks of 
his death. If Stalin just happened to 
be struck down by a ruptured artery 
in his brain it must be recorded as 
one of the most fortuitous occur¬ 
rences in history. It saved the lives 
of thousands of Russians and, in 
particular, the lives of the group of 
men closest to the Kremlin. 

The only clue possibly bearing 
on the state of Stalin’s mind was 
noted by the Indian Ambassador, 
Krishna Menon, on the last day the 
dictator was seen alive by a for¬ 
eigner. Stalin doodled on .a pad of 
paper throughout the interview, an 
old habit of his, Mr. Menon noticed 
that he was drawing wolves—one 
wolf after another. And Stalin ap- 
parendy had wolves on his mind 
because presendy he was saying that 
Russian peasants knew how to deal 
with wolves—they shot them and 
exterminated them. And the wolves 
know this and act accordingly. 

Mr. Menon recalls being slighdy 
puzzled—^hc was not sure whether 
this was a reference to the aapitalist 
“wolves” of America or an oblique 
criticism of the Indian doctrine of 


non-resistance. It might, however, 
have been a tiny visible evidence of 
a mind diat, behind a facade 
seeming brightness and normality, 
was only too preoccupied with the 
subject of “eliminating wolves.” 

That something was brewing had 
become evident in 1952 on the an¬ 
nual November 7 holiday. When 
the pictures of government leaders 
went up on prominent buildings in 
the centre of Moscow, a significant 
change was observed, Lavrenti 
Beria, chief of the MVD, or secret 
police, who had long occupied the 
number four spot, below Stalin, 
Molotov and Malenkov, dropped to 
position number six. Two military 
members of the top hierarchy 
moved up ahead of him. 

The fact that Beria had slipped to 
number six immediately recalled a 
previously unexplained event. Six 
months before there had been a 
purge in Beria’s private satrapy, the 
Georgian Party and Government. 
Henchmen whom he had installed 
were ousted and new men put in. 

Another curious thing happened. 
A newspaper in Kiev, capital of the 
Ukraine, announced that a special 
military court had sentenced three 
men to death by shooting and had 
ordered long prison terms for a 
group of others on charges of 
“counter-revolutionary wrecking.” 

Such charges are only too com¬ 
mon in Russia. But the Kiev case 
was in some ways unique. The men 
who were executed were not traitors 
in the ordinary or even in the far- 
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fetched Russian sense. They were 
d group of executives in the Kiev 
retail- and wholesale-trade networks 
who apparently had engaged in 
blacle marketing. 

Within six weeks it was possible 
to sec more clearly what this signi¬ 
fied. But at the time it could only 
be noted that the victims were 
mosdy Jewish; they were members 
of organizations directed by Polit¬ 
buro Member Mikoyan; they were 
fairly prominent in Party organiza¬ 
tions still largely dominated by 
Khrushchev; and their prosecution 
appeared to have been taken out of 
the hands of Police Chief Beria and 
vested in a military body. 

In December the wheel was given 
another spin. Pravda voiced a de¬ 
mand for a new round of “confes¬ 
sions of guilt” from persons promi¬ 
nent in the Party, particularly in the 
fields of ideology and economics. It 
was evident that someone had set in 
motion a weapon that was bound to 
damage reputations in high Party 
positions. 

This was followed by the most 
sinister event to occur in Russia 
since Stalin had murdered his way 
to power—the announcement on 
Jailuary 13, 1953, of the arrest of a 
group of nine doctors^ six of them 
Jews, who were charged with hav¬ 
ing plotted against me lives of a 
group of members of the Soviet 
Government, including several high 
military chieftains. The group was 
said to have connections, thiough 
Zionist organizations, with British 


and American intelligence and to 
have carried out its operations 
through the slackness of the Soviet 
security organs. 

It was now apparent that this was 
to be the basic scenario of a desper¬ 
ate and deadly plot that, had it not 
been halted in the early stages of its 
unfolding by the death of Stalin, 
could have resulted in a blood bath 
more terrible than any of Ivan the 
Terrible’s 350 years ago. 

There were two obvious and inv 
mediate targets of this plot—Beria, 
as chief of security, and the Jews, 
Its creator and guiding genius could 
only be one man, Stalin himself. 
No such plan could have been 
drawn without his authority. No 
such announcement could have 
been made except with his approval. 

But it was quickly evident that 
there was no intention to limit the 
focus of the purge to Beria (himself 
half Jewish) and Jews in general. 
Each fresh batch of provincial news¬ 
papers reported new exposures, new 
arrests. And quickly the fire turned 
from the Jews to the Party organi¬ 
zations that had permitted such 
“scandals.” 

The target broadened. Khrush¬ 
chev was involved because his Party 
lieutenants were being attacked, 
Mikoyan because of his trading or¬ 
ganizations, Malenkov because his 
Party organizations in one city after 
another were implicated. Most 
deeply and dangerously involved of 
ail was that dry and pedantic little 
man who had survived so much 
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before, For in the central 

press itself, repq^ began to filter 
through of arrests of people who 
worked in the Foreign Office. 

Of all the branches of Soviet 
power, the military seemed least af¬ 
fected. It had, after all, been mili¬ 
tary men who were supposed targets 
of the "Jewish doctors.” And it was 
a military court that had set the ball 
rolling to Kiev, If one wanted to 
make a pattern, one could suggest 
that the military were cast in the 
role of "victims” of the plot and the 
"saviours” of the country as well. 
But a horrible thought arose. In the 
’30’s the madness was brought to a 
climactic end with a grand purge of 
all the chief generals of the country. 
It is not likely that any general with 
a memory as long as the hair on his 
shaved head could have felt much 
confidence about his fate once this 
frightful plague began to strike. 

The terror steadily deepened in 
Moscow. People began to go about 
with furtive and downcast faces. 
Where would it stop this time ^ Ru¬ 
mours circulated. Mme Molotov 
had disappeared . . . There had 
been arrests in Moscow University 
. . . arrests in the Academy of 
Sciences . . . arrests in the Central 
Committee. 

By the middle of February there 
was not a man in the Politburo who 
could not feel the hot breath of the 
purge on his neck. Perhaps he 
would survive—but only Stalin 
knew. 

As never before, Stalin now had 


an iron hold on die Party and on the 
succession, for he had made it plain 
to every man in the Kremlin that 
few would survive this purge, and 
only those whom he spared. Every 
man in the inner circle was threat¬ 
ened—except Stalin. Molotov . . . 
Malenkov . . . Bcria . . Voroshilov 
. . . Bulganin . . , Khrushchev . . . 
Kaganovich . . . Mikoyan . .. There 
wasn’t a safe name on the list. 

Is It possible that these powerful 
and able Soviet leaders, together 
with their colleagues in the army, 
stood idly by and took no step to 
halt this creeping terror that was 
certain to destroy almost all of them 
before it finished ^ 

It IS possible, certainly, since no 
one was able to halt the terror of the 
’^o’s until It had eliminated most of 
the prominent leaders of the Bol¬ 
shevik Partv. But there was a diflFer- 
ence this time. The plot was not 
aimed at men with whom Stalin 
had ideological or leadership quar¬ 
rels. It was aimed at his own trusted 
and respected lieutenants, and it 
was apparent to all in Moscow in 
February' that great and sinister 
events were in the making. 

If Stalin died a natural death in 
March 1953, luckiest 

thing that ever happened for every 
man who was close to him. 

For about 78 hours, in March of 
last year, Lavrenti Beria held Russia 
in the hollow of his pudgy hand. 
He was supreme. There was no one 
who could challenge him—not 
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Malenkov, not Khrushchev, not 
Mobtov, not the army. At any mo¬ 
ment ivithin those fateful houn, 
Beria might have proclaimed him¬ 
self dictator, all-supreme ruler of 
Russia, heir of Stalin. 

He did not do so, and in that fail¬ 
ure to act he sealed his own fate. 
The life that came to an end last 
Christmas Eve, probably in the 
bloodstained cellars of the Lub- 
yanka Prison, was doomed from 
that moment. 

The story of the March days of 
1953, just before and just after the 
death of Stalin, has never been pub¬ 
licly told. Much of it was suppressed 
by the Moscow censorship. Enough 
is known, however, so that the fac¬ 
tors that led to Beria’s execution can 
be traced with almost crystal clarity, 
in an otherwise Florentine labyrinth 
of intrigue and counter-intrigue, 
plot and counter plot. 

I was at the Central Telegraph 
Office in Moscow at 4 a.m. on 
March 6 when the flash on Stalin’s 
death came through. Immediately 
an iron censorship clamped down. 
Not only were no messages passed, 
but a telegraph operator flipped all 
the jack cords out of the switch¬ 
board through which international 
calls arc placed. While the switch¬ 
board lighted up and correspond¬ 
ents frantically shouted to be con¬ 
nected with London and Paris and 
Stockholm, the operator sat quietly 
with folded hands. A few minutes 
later a sleepy mechanic hurried in, 
ripped open the back of the sivitch- 


board and yanked the main cable. 

It was three and a half hours be¬ 
fore communications were resumed. 
The world got its first news of Stal¬ 
in’s death, not from Moscow cor¬ 
respondents, but from I^ondon 
pick-ups of the Soviet radio. 

However, thanks to the hiatus 
imposed by the censors, I am in 
possession of an almost complete 
picture of what occurred in Moscow 
in the hours immediately after the 
official announcement of Stalin’s 
death. And that account is the key 
U) the Beria story. 

At frequent intervals that night I 
h.id circl^ the Kremlin by car and 
toured central Moscow. All was 
quiet in the city. 

About I a.m. a number of limou¬ 
sines pulled into the Kremlin gar¬ 
ages, as if returning from taking 
home the participants in some mid 
night conference. About 3 a.m. 
three big Zis limousines parked in 
front of the Moscow City Soviet 
building. This was the first indica¬ 
tion of anything unusual. A few 
minutes later a woman at the 
Izvestia distribution desk said the 
papers would be ‘<^cry, very” late. 
These details are cited to show how 
quiet was the centre of Moscow on 
the night of Stalin’s death. 

As late as 5 a.m. the city was ab¬ 
solutely quiet. But shortly before 
six, convoys of lorries began con¬ 
verging on the centre of the city. In 
each of the lorries, sitting silently, 
arms folded, on wooden cross- 
benches, was a detachment of 
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soldiers of the special battalions of 
the MVD—Beria’s ministry. 

Slowly little knots of lorries con¬ 
gregated at various intersections 
and began to accumulate in the 
enormous open squares that are so 
numerous in the heart of Moscow. 
By nine o’clock there were thou¬ 
sands of troops in the central part of 
the city and great lines of lorries. 
Columns of tanks had also made 
their appearance. All the lorries, all 
the tanks, all the troops bore the 
familiar red-and-blue insignia of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. They 
were Beria’s forces. 

I went over into Red Square. The 
way was sdll open and a curious 
spectacle was revealed. Some two 
thousand people were standing in a 
cigat'shap^ crowd before the main 
Spassky Gate of the Kremlin. The 
crowd was quiet and well-mannered 
and had not yet been interfered 
with by the police. Obviously these 
people expected (correctly? as it 
turned out) that Stalin’s body would 
be brought out through this gate. 

It was extraordinary to see a 
crowd freely collected right in the 
middle of R «1 Square. I had never 
seen such a thing before. While 1 
watched, however, freedom of 
movement into and within Red 
Square was brought tp an end by a 
giant pincers operation of the MVD. 

First, light lines were thrown 
across the streets giving access to the 
Square. People were allowed out, 
but not in. Then, rapidly growing 
bodies of troops were introduced 


into the lower end of Red Square 
and began to press the crowds back 
away from the Spassky Gate. Drift¬ 
ing back with the crowds, I saw that 
the troops intended to clear not only 
Red Square but adjacent squares as 
well. During the next hour this 
great pincers operation continued 
and the movement of both pedes¬ 
trians and traffic in the heart of the 
city was brought to a total halt. 

Moscow IS constructed like a sc¬ 
ries of expanding rings. The Krem¬ 
lin IS the innermost. About a mile 
out is a second ring, a tree-lined 
boulevard constructed on the site of 
an old city wall. Perhaps half a 
mile farther out is a second broad 
asphalted boulevard, built on the 
base of another old wall. Avenues 
radiate through these circles, like the 
spokes of a wheel, giving access to 
the heart of the city. 

The military movement that had 
occurred clamped an iron band on 
each of these circles and spokes. Not 
only were thousands of troops de¬ 
ployed across all these streets but 
thousands of lorries formed, bumper 
to axle and tailboard to radiator, 
making impenetrable barricades. At 
all key points they were reinforced 
by tanks, drawn up three deep. 

From about ii a.m. on March 6 
until 4 p.m. on March 9 not one per¬ 
son entered or left the centre of Mos¬ 
cow without le«yc of the MVD 
command, Beria’s command. Other 
troops could enter only with MVD 
permission , or by fighting their 
way street by street through the 
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barricades. Moscow was a city truly 
scaled oflf—not only on the inside, 
but from without as well. 

Later diat day, by dmt of simply 
walking past the sentry posts with a 
lesoluU* air, I strolled again into Red 
Squatc It was a strange feeling. 
The huge square was deserted. 
Troops uere on guard at all the 
entrances to keep everyone out. Hut 
in tlie centre, at the famous Mauso 
leum, thcie were power cables run 
ning out from inside the Kremlin 
and power chisels and hammers 
were busy Fifteen or twenty work 
men were busy chiselling the name 
ot Stalin into the stone l>csidc that 
ot Lenin ind making arrangements 
in the tomb’s inner chamber 

A colonel of the MVD w,is su 
perv ising the work, Bcria’s colonel, 
J strolled over and watthed idly. No 
one paid any attention. It probably 
seemed to them that I had a right to 
be there, otherwise the sentries 
would not have admitted me. 

It was deathly quiet in Red 
Square except lor the sound ot ham 
mers and chisels. The quiet must 
have l>ecn noticeable to the men in 
side the Kremlin walls. Then the 
thought struck home sharpK 

What troops were these that held 
the city ^ MVD troops. Were there 
any other troops in the city? No. 
Cemid any other troops enter the 
city ? No. The closest military camps 
were all MVD iSfetips. What of the 
au- forced Perfeedy useless. Even if 
it bewnbed the whole city to rubble, 
it could not break the grip of the 


MVD upon every strategic piosition. 

And what of the Kremlin^ The 
men who were there were there bc^ 
cause the MVD permitted them to 
pass through the lines. Or, if they 
wished to leave the Kremlin, they 
could leave only by MVD permis¬ 
sion. Bcria’s permission. 

It was not likely that the men in 
the Kremlin faded to note that they 
were, in effext, prisoners of the 
MVD T hev were men tiained to 
think in military terms and, particu¬ 
larly, in terms of civil war and street 
fighting. To the military leaders the 
realization of their position must 
have been even more forcible. 

Hcc lusc the MVD was not just 
a department of the government; it 
was an individual. A poweiful, 
ruthless man of extraordinary 
ability named Lavrenti Pavlovich 
Bena. losing the basic movement 
plans chat twice a year for many 
veais had been used on May Day 
and November 7 to control traffic 
movement m the centre of the city, 
and simply extending the plan back 
to coiuiol the whole city, Bena had 
with the smoothness of clockwork 
put Mostow into his grasp. 

But it was too smooth and too 
complete and too good. 

There is not much doubt that 
Bena himself was fully aware of his 
power at that momcBt It is also 
likely that he had only in the final 
hours of Stalin’s life regained full 
contiol over the MVD, Perhaps 
that IS why he overplayed his hand 
so badly at a moment when he was 
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not prepared to stnke for full mas- 
teiy of Russia, Perhaps he did not 
full) realize the impression he 
would make on his colleagues. 

Whatever the explanation, on the 
next da), Monda\, when Stalin was 
formally laid to rest beside Lenin, 
Bcria spoke at the funeral bier 
along with Malenkos and Molotos. 
There was an undercurrent in 
Beria’s speech that vould have 
flowed only from his knowledge of 
his power. He sounded |ust a little 
condescending towards Molotov 
and Malenkov—perhaps more in his 
delivery than in his language. What 
was more interesting, he sought to 
convey without cxactl) saving so 
that he spoke for the aimv as well 
as the police. 

It took onl) thice and a halt 
months to demonstrate that conde 
sccnsion was not exactly called for 
on Bcria’s part and that he had 
shown thearmv the power and dan 
ger of his {xisition There c^an be no 
shadow of a doubt that, from the 
moment Beria sealed olT the Krcm 
iin and Moscow with his troops, he 
signed his own death warrant 

He was not strong enough to rule 
But he was too dangeious to any 
other ruler or rulers In the unstable 
coalition of Part), police and army, 
Bcria had too much sheer militarv 
power that could be too quickl) ap 
plied at the centre He was too big 
for the triumvirate, but not big 
enough to be dictator. 

The only real surprise about 
Bcria’s end was that it came so soon. 


It was a measure of the real weak¬ 
ness of his position (once his troops 
were out of Moscow) that his col¬ 
leagues were able to deliver the 
roup de gtdre so quickly and with 
hardly a ripple on the surface of 
the Moscow waters. 

When all the facts become known 
—it ever—It may well be established 
that the dominant role at the time of 
Stalin’s death and again at the Omc 
of the Bcria crisis was placed bv the 
aimv, panicularlv bv the group 
around Marshal Gcorgi Zhukov 

The first picture published in 
Moscow alter Stalin’s death showed 
12 men standing beside Stalin’s bitr 

SIX in civilian clothes and six in 
unitorm Such sv mhohe pictures are 
carcfullv prejured to come) to the 
Soviet public some political truth 
The lesson of this one is obvious 
1 he civ ilians (xciipv the most prom 
iiient positions - but the mihtar\ 
hulk huger than at anv time dunng 
Stalin’s power 

It anvonc in Moscow failed to get 
flic significance ot the picture, he 
could read in the announcement of 
the rcorg.ini/dtion of the govern¬ 
ment that Marshal Zhukov, whose 
name had been missing 'from the 
Soviet press since 1946 and who had 
been “exiled” from Moscow to the 
command of the Odessa region, had 
emerged from the shadows and, 
with a single stride, regained his old 
prominence. He was named with 
Marshal Vasilevsky as Deputy Min 
ister of Defence. 
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Apparently no one outside the 
intimate Kremlin circle knows, how 
the Bcna aiTatr was actually brought 
to a chmax, but the dominant role 
of the army was clear to everyone in 
Moscow. It has been re^wted that a 
column of army tanks was .seen 
turning towards town at K<icha- 
lova Street, where behind tree- 
shaded high walls Ikria’s residence 
stocxl. 

However, it is almost certain that 
the tank column was observed on 
the da) following, rather than the 
day of, Bena’s arrest. It is probable 
that the mechanics of arresting the 
secret police chief were somewhat 
more simple- -a pair of army officers 
mav cjuictl) have stepjxrd forward 
and taken him into custody when 
he entered the usual conference 
room in the Kremlin where the 
government members met. 

(confirmation of the army’s ke\ 
role and, in particular, of the par¬ 
ticipation ot Marshal Zhukov in the 
Hena crisis was provided h\ the re 
cent rcvcliition that the .same plenarv 
meeting of the Ontral ("ommittee 
that denounced Bern elevated 
Zhukov from candidate to full com 
mittcc membership. 

Although the arni) had never 
really played an independent jioliti- 
cal r61c during the Stalin era, it was 
now recognized as such an entity 
and seemed to be participating in 
discussions of both foreign and do¬ 
mestic policy. There is little doubt, 
for example, that the army sought 
successfully to obtain modifications 


tit 

in foreign policy that tended to re¬ 
duce the swollen commitments of 
the Stalin era, and, in general, 
sought to lessen immediate possi¬ 
bilities of a sh(X)Ung war. The army 
strongly supported the govern¬ 
ment’s policy of improving the con¬ 
sumer-goods position and relaxing 
the harsh strains on Russia’s internal 
economy. The army, with its mil¬ 
lions of raw levies every year, was 
probahh in tlic best position to 
judge accurately the real economic 
strains and mex^s of the people. 

In November the army nudged 
the civilian leaders to get on with 
the business of meting out to Bcfia 
the fate the army felt he deserved. 
The nudge was public and it was 
administered by Marshal Zhukov 
in a fairly dramatic way at the big 
diplomatic reception that is tradi¬ 
tional!) held by the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter on November 7 . Most of the 
government chiefs were present 
when Marshal Zhukov was invited 
to the inner room tabic b\ Molotov. 
1 'he principal foreign ambassadors 
were there and toasts were flowing 
freely in the Russian tradition. 

U.S. Ambassador Charles Bohlcn 
had otTered a toast to Justice. Then 
Zhukov was tailed upon. He said 
he desired to support the toast that 
had just been drunk; he wished to 
drink again “to Justice.” This was 
an unusual thing to do. In Russia it 
is the custom to offer your own 
toi'st and Mikoyan rather rudely re¬ 
minded Zhukov of this fact. 

Zhukov stolidly and a bit angrily 
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repeated that he proposed a toast to 
Justice. The toast was drunk. 

The significance of this demon¬ 
stration was lost on no one present. 
Justice, in the context in which 
Zhukov spoke, could mean only a 
decision in the Hcria case. He was 
publicly, and m the presence of 
diplomats of man) countries, calling 
on the government to sp)eed up the 
adjudication of Bcria. 

Whv he felt this ncccss.»ry is not 
known. Perhaps someone in the 
government was temporizing, Bui, 
regardless of his reason, he got re¬ 
sults. Within SIX weeks Beria and a 
group of his asMK'i.ites had been 
executed. The ju.stice demanded by 
Marshal Zhukov had been done by 
a tribunal headed b\ an army man. 

Five days later the papers pub¬ 
lished a two paragraph item, report¬ 
ing that a statue of Marshal Zhukov 
had been erected in his home town. 

In Moscow today the party is over 
when Premier Malenkov starts for 
the door but, often enough, Party 
Secretary Khrushchev lingers be¬ 
hind for one last word. When the 
Soviet Premier and the Secretary 
went to the Biitish Embassy last 
Aug;ust to dine with Ciilement 
Attlee, it was nearly 1.30 a.m, be¬ 
fore Malenkov rose. Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Molotov got up, Uk), and began 
to make hi.s farewells. But Khrush¬ 
chev, deep in a discussion with 
Aneurin Bevan, went on talking. 

Malenkov was by now standing at 
the door. He smiled a little tirecliy 


as he watched Khrushchev jabbing a 
finger in Mr. Bevan’s chest to drive 
home his points. ''Po'ye^hdt,” 
Malenkov said quietly. “Let’s go.” 

Bidding his hosts a courteous 
goodbye, Malenkov went down the 
stairs. Molotov followed closely. A 
moment later, still talking, Khrush¬ 
chev hurried after them. By the time 
he got to the door, his colleagues 
had already got into the waiting Zis 
limousine, with its bullet-proof win¬ 
dows and heavy bomb-proof steel 
body. Khrushchev joined them, and 
the new Soviet junta, complete in 
one car, pulled off. 

That typifies how the junta be¬ 
haves in Moscow and the kind of 
impression it makes on outsiders. 
The “junta” is what the ruling 
group, consisting of M.-ilenkov, 
Khrushchev and Molotov, is more 
and more often l)eing called. This 
triumvirate, with the strong support 
of tile army, is running Russia. 

The pore the top figures have 
come in contact with Westerners, 
the stronger has grown the impres¬ 
sion that the junta works well to¬ 
gether. P>ut, c \en so, every foreigner 
who has met both Malenkov and 
Khrushchev or has seen them to¬ 
gether will give you odds that 
Malenkov is top dog. 

One experienced Western diplo¬ 
mat who has spent a good many 
hours in the company of both men 
puts it like this: “Both of them are 
shrewd, able men, but there is this 
difference. When Khrushchev starts 
a sentence, he dbesn’t know how it 
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is going to end and he doesn’t care 
too much. But Malenkov never 
starts a sentence without know¬ 
ing exactly how it is going to come 
out.” 

There are many contrasts between 
the two men. The Premier is eight 
years younger than the Party Secre¬ 
tary and has a charm th.it belies the 
impression given bv his photographs 
of a fat, gross man. ‘ Malenkov has 
a very attractive personality,” said 
one Hnton who has had a chame to 
sec the Premier oiten. “In fact, he 
worries me rather more than the rest 
because he is so pleasant." 

Neither Malenkov nor Khrush¬ 
chev knows English. Malcnkcn 
knows a little French, Khrushchev 
a little (jcrman. But Malenkov’s 
Russian is perfect and his pronunci¬ 
ation and style arc what the Rus- 
sians call cultured. 

In contrast with Malenkov’s suav 
ity, Khrushchev presents himself as 
a diamond in the rough. He is a 
blud, open, frank one-timc miner, 
who blurts out things that Malen¬ 
kov is too tactful to mention. Where 
Malenkov proposes few toasts and 
drinks most of them in white wine, 
Khrushchev proposes many and 
drinks them in vodka. He likes to 
indulge in the old Russian custom 
of drinking do adna^ or "bottoms 
up”, and the more he drinks the 
more he talks. He is a buttonhole 
talker and looks his listener straight 
in the face with eyes so wide open 
and baby-blue that one diplomat re¬ 
ported that Jje had to Icxik away be¬ 


cause *‘in another moment he 
would have had me believing he 
was just as honest and open-hearted 
as he looked,” 

In this company Molotov is the 
most reserved and dignified. How¬ 
ever, he has thawed notably since 
Stalin’s death and there is no doubt 
that at long last he has become an 
initiator of foreign policy and not 
merelv an instrument for carrying 
out orders. He is treated with 
marked respect by his colleagues. 

This is the story of the lives of three 
Russians—Ivan and Dmitri and 
Maria—ot how they live and work, 
of what they dream and what they 
fear. Their stones are taken from 
reality and provide as gocxl a vig¬ 
nette of life in the Soviet Union 
today as 1 w.is able to obtain. 

IVAN 

Ivan is a carpenter, 39 years old, 
with a wife, a tunc-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, and sons of seven and five. He 
was born on a peasant farm about 
100 miles from Moscow, went four 
years to schcxil, was wounded rather 
sevcrel) in the Second World W.ir 
and was married immediately after 
demobih/.ation in 1945. 

Iv.m has a job in the w(x>d work¬ 
ing shop of a small factory situated 
in the Moscow suburbs and lives 
not far from his place of work in a 
kind of rural slum. It is a barracks 
like onc-storcy wocxlcn building 
with tar-paper roof, heated by 
several tile stoves. Eight families live 
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in this building, some having one 
room, some two. 

Ivan IS luckier than the rest be¬ 
cause being a carpenter, he “bor¬ 
rowed” enough wood from his 
factory to turn a verandah into an 
extra room. That gives him three 
small rooms, the largest being about 
eight by eight feet He needs them, 
too, because his sister and brothcr- 
in law (ame to visit three summers 
ago and are still iheie. 

The rent for these quarters is 
small. He also has no charges for 
telephone or water. (He has no tele 
phone, and water eomes from a neai 
by well.) H IS toi let i s in the back v arc! 

If Ivan does well on his rent costs, 
It IS more than made up in food t\ 
penses, and that is one great viituc 
of this suburban place—it has a 
good-sued plot of giound where 
Ivan’s wife raises enough potat(X‘s 
to feed the family the year around 
She also keeps chickens and sells her 
surplus eggs If Ivan were buying 
eggs he would have to work four or 
SIX hours to earn enough to buv U n 

In the spring Ivan’s wife often 
buys a piglet for 150 roubles This is 
a week’s pn foi Ivan But aftci fat 
tenmg the inimal all the summer it 

r> 

IS slaughtered in November and 
provides meat and lard that would 
eost i, 0 (X) to 1,200 roubles m the 
market—six to eight wee'ks’ pav 

The family does not cat much 
meat during the rest of the year, 
except for an occasional old hen. 
The great staple is potatoes, plus 
brown black bread. The family 


also eats lots of borscht—a thick 
soup of cabbage, beets and potatoes. 

Ivan has two suits of clothes. One 
IS an old, dirty, often mended set of 
working clothes. The other is his 
best suit—blue serge. He bought it 
secondhand, in a government “com¬ 
mission” shop, which sells citizens’ 
surplus clothes on a 20 per cent com¬ 
mission basis This suit cost him two 
and a half weeks’ [lay, A really good 
Mill costs about three month / pay. 

I\an and his tamilv would get 
along quite well in a simple way if 
he did not drink He gets his pay 
twice cl month and it is not uncom 
mon for him to drink up 100 roubles 
of It before he is steered home 
one of his friends Vcxlka costs him 
about 20 roubles a half litre When 
he and tour or iive Iriends start 
drinking lhe\ pour it down stcadilv 
until the\ are all thoroughly drunk. 

At church holiday tunes, at May 
Day, New Year’s Day and Novem 
ber 7, Ivan and his cronies stay 
drunk for three or four days Ivan’s 
wife shakes her head over his drink 
ing and (hen shrugs her shoulders 
“That’s thewMy men arc,” she vays 
“They have a hard life.” 

Ivan cannot read well enough to 
attempt to struggle through Pravda 
Once in a while the Party agitator at 
the factory comes to the woodwork¬ 
ing shop and reads out some article 
and explains why it is important. 
Ivan sits quietly, but he pays no 
attention. It is merely a matter of 
being patient until the man comes 
to the end of his talk. 
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Ivan and his friends 6nd life some 
what better since Stalin died. One 
of his friends, when he gets drunk, 
even makes some very rude and ob¬ 
scene remarks -about “the old one.” 
Ivan doesn’t think this is quite 
proper 

But It is true that after Beria was 
arrested he and his friends got 
drunk and ganged up on the local 
policeman on the corner. They had 
a real fight that night Of course, 
more police came, and the next 
morning they all woke up in the 
police station and had to pay 50- 
rouble fines But it was worth it 

Ivan knows the Soviet Union and 
the United States do not get along 
very well and, vaguely, he is a little 
afraid that war may come He 
thinks that would be very bad, be 
cause he has a friend in the factory 
who got to Germany during the 
war and who saw something of the 
Americans , 

“They are the biggest men you 
ever saw,” this friend says. “And 
such machines* They make our 
poor Russian machines look like 
toys ” 

Ivan does not quite believe this 
man, who is probably pulling his 
leg, but you can never tell. 

DMITRI 

Dmitri was 18 years old when the 
Second World War broke out. He 
served in the tank corps until 1944 
when he was wounded. In 1946 he 
re-entered the spccializcd-language 
institute where he had been study¬ 


ing before the war and completed 
his work, taking a degree in Gcr 
man. He married a girl who was 
studying French 

Ever since finishing the institute 
in 1948, Dmitri has bten working 
for one of the big foreign language 
publishing houses in Moscow H 
gets a straight monthly saluy of 
1,500 roubles about /50—ind 
commissions tor translating various 
works, which bring his silarv to 
about ^,000 loublcs a month 

His wife worked briefly, but thtv 
now have two small children ind 
she has become a housewife They 
live in one fairly luge room (about 
14 by 20 feet) in an old building in 
the Arbat quarter of the citv The 
room IS part of what once was a flat 
of seven rcnims Now each room 
houses a sej^aratc familv and they 
share a kitchen, which is the source 
of constant quirrelling and dispute 
among the residents 

Dmitri pays about three per cent 
of his salary foi trade union dues, 
social security deductions, and so 
forth In return he gets cut rate 
tickets to summer holiday resorts 
There is a fi\c per cent deduction 
from Dmitri’s salary for govern 
ment savings bonds (It used to be 
ten per cent, but after Stalin died 
the government cut the deduction 
in two ) Food and clothing arc the 
big Items m the budget Dmitri and 
his wife spend on rood about one 
third of his salary. 

Dmitri’s wife has most of her 
dresses made at a small dress shop. 
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She buys the materials in the state 
stores and has them made to designs 
she picks from a Soviet fashion jour¬ 
nal. Her dresses, including materials 
and labour, cost 700 or 800 roubles 
—sometimes more. 

Dmitri and his wife are much 
interested in questions of the day. 
They were both members of the 
Young O^mmunist organization 
when they were in the institute. 
They have not joined the Party and 
have no desire to do so. That would 
involve too much work and respon¬ 
sibility and they would rather lead 
their own lives. 

Dmitri reads the Literary Gazette 
and follows the Party literary con¬ 
troversies closely since he him.self is 
an "intellectual” and is proud of his 
status. He is hoping that he may 
some time be able actually to make 
a trip to Germany and see for him¬ 
self the country he has so long 
studied and read about. 

Dmitri and his friends do not dis¬ 
cuss foreign relations very much. 
They ask why anyone should want 
to oppose the Soviet Union. Their 
government is so right on all inter¬ 
national questions that it is hard to 
imagine anyone’s having another 
viewpoint. 

None of them has actually ever 
met an American, but they all know 
American films and like them very 
much. They express themselves as 
being superior to the Tarzan pic¬ 
tures that have been such a rage in 
Moscow, but they have seen every 
otic of them. 


iji 

MARIA 

Maria is a woman of 60 who has 
seen and suffered much, like all 
women of her generation in the 
Soviet Union. Her family was fairly 
well-to-do before the Revolution. 
She herself was just a young bride 
in Petrograd when the 1917 revolt 
occurred. Her husband was an en¬ 
gineer and both he and she were 
thrilled by the overthrow of ihc 
czar. “Now Russia will start to 
live”—she remembers her husband 
saying that and the sparks coming 
into his eyes. 

Her husband has been dead, now, 
for years. The police arrested him 
one night m 1937 during the purges 
and she never saw him again. But 
sometimes she cannot help dream¬ 
ing a little. Perhaps—just pediaps 
—^ne might somehow have survived. 

But she shuts that dream out 
quickly. It brings back memories 
too cruel. And it starts her thinking 
of her sort—memories equally cruel. 
He was 1710 1941 and went into the 
army the next year. He was still 
alive in 1943 and even paid a visit 
home. But in 1944 killed 

near Lvov, 

Maria has not really lived since 
then. True, she goes every day to 
the big Moscow factory where she 
works as a nurse. She hves in a 
fairly large and not unpleasant room 
in an old building quite close to the 
centre of Moscow. Maria has few ex¬ 
penses. She spends virtually nothing 
for clothing from one year to the 
next. She does not read a news- 
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paper. !n this she is like many, 
many Russians. She long ago gave 
^ any interest in public events. 
The only thing that really stirs her 
is some word orjumour suggesting 
that there might be another war. 
Maria knows exactly what she will 
do if war comes again. She will kill 
herself on the first da as some of 
her friends did in 1941. 

The new government and the 
death of Stalin encourage her a lit 
tie, but she is really afraid to hope 
and besides, as she and some of her 
fnends say, it is too late. Theie is no 
one left for whom to hope. 

W HiLE the new Soviet Government 
has launched a rather low-tension 
campaign against the Russian 
Orthodox Church, it seems to have 
set its face firmly against the recur¬ 
rent anti-Jewish policies of the 
Stalin regime. 

There have been three serious 
anti-Semitic drives in the* last 15 
years, each of which was govern¬ 
ment-inspired and government-in¬ 
stigated. These calculated cam¬ 
paigns against the Jews, together 
with the horrible exterminations 
carried out on Russian territory 
during the Second World War by 
the Germans, have virtually wiped 
out Jewish communal and cultural 
life in the Soviet Union. 

Synagogues remain in only a few 
of the largest cities. In Moscow, 
with a population of several hun¬ 
dred thousand Jews, there is only 
one small one. The same is true in 


the former Jewish centre of Minsk 
and in Odessa, where many Jews 
still reside, although numbers were 
deported to the East during the 
anti-Jewish campaign of 1948-49. 

The present government’s benign 
policy towards Jews comes almost 
too late. There is little left to pre¬ 
serve. The Jews have been too 
widely scattered and too harshly 
persecuted, simply because of the 
fact that they are Jews, to make any 
early revival of either custom or re¬ 
ligion likely or even feasible. 

The campaign that the govern¬ 
ment has launched against the 
Orthodox Church is quite a differ 
ent matter. It is an interesting 
barometer of the real and growing 
hold the Church has on the people 
that It should he started at this time. 

The fact is that, since Stalm came 
to terms with the Church as a war 
time measure, it has regained 
strength by leaps and bounds. Hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, of Orthodox 
churches have been re-opened; be¬ 
lievers crowd them by the tens of 
thousands; annual contributions nsc 
into the millions of roubles; and the 
Church has become a solid and 
powerful influence. 

The government’s complaints that 
Communists arc going to church, 
that young Communists are holding 
church weddings and baptizing 
their children arc entirely true. It is 
the fashionable thing to do. Nor has 
the government’s propaganda cam¬ 
paign against religious activities 
seemed to have the slightest effect. 
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The churches are as crowded as ever 
and the numbers of \oung people 
who attend services continue to 
grow. 

It IS quite apparent that there is 
no whip behind the current cam 
paign. Side by side with attacks on 
religujus superstition Izvestia, the 
government newspaper, publishes 
ecclesiastical items—the mosements 
of important church dignitaries in 
and out of the country, interviews 
with them, etc It is thus obvious to 
all Russians that no real danger is 
involved in going to church 

Considering the abilitv the Ortho 
dox Church has shown to survive 
the stings and torments of the reallv 
harsh da vs of revolution, it does not 
seem likely that the present cam¬ 
paign of words and moral admoni 
tions will mateiiallv impede its 
continued growth 

Half a mile from the outskirts of 
Yakutsk, in Siberia, on a muddy 
road leading to the River Lena 
there is a rather long building of log 
construction, about two and a h.ilf 
storeys high. Its walls have blank 
faces with no windows and it looks 
as if it might be a frontier fort or 
warehouse or, possiblv, i place for 
storing ice 

The building is none of these 
things. It is, in fact, one of the most 
notorious prisons in the Soviet 
Union, a place of confinement for 
political prisoners who are regarded 
as being particularly dangerous. A 
glimpse of It was one of the many 


terrible and chilling sights I en¬ 
countered in an extensive trip to the 
Soviet northern and eastern Siberia. 

If you were to draw a map of 
MVD land, the capital would be at 
Khabarovsk, a gum, grey city on 
the Amur, six hours ahead of Mos¬ 
cow in time zone and nearly 48 
hours’ distance by plane. Khaba 
rovbk is the administrative centre of 
Russia’s great empire within an em¬ 
pire, the slave state of prison labour 
ind forced residence workers that 
extends 2,700 miles west to Novosi 
birsk, nearly 2,000 miles from the 
Arctic Ocean south to the Man 
chunan frontier, and 600 miles cast 
to Sakhalin 

(ircat (Vntral Asian areas also 
fall within the fief of Khabarovsk 
-the coal basin and booming steel 
works of Karaganda, the copper 
mines of Balkhash, potash works in 
Uzbekistan, uranium mints in Tad 
pkstan It IS a super state, imposed 
upon the ordinirv civil apparatus 
with tentacles like those of an octo¬ 
pus, doubling hack on itself and en 
twining half of Russia in its grasp 

One should not generalize about 
conditions in an area so vast as this 
It must also he remembered that im 
prtssions of a traveller are a highly 
subjective thing For example, the 
last two Americans to sec Yakutsk 
before this correspondent were the 
late Wendell Willkie and Henry 
Wallace. Both were favourably im¬ 
pressed. I got a decisively unfavour¬ 
able impression. 

Mr. Wallace’s trip to Siberia in 
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1944 was one o£ the most unusual 
that ever occurred. He saw places 
that no foreigners had seen l^forc 
and few will ever sec again. He was 
escorted from point to point by old 
General Sergei Goglidze, whom 
Mr. Wallace praised for his gentle¬ 
ness and humanity. 

But what Mr. Wallace did not 
realize until several years later was 
that good old Sergei Cioglidze was 
the chief of the MVD for all this 
enormous area. He was the biggest 
fx)lice boss in the world. Mr. Wal¬ 
lace rode in General (Joghdze's 
private railway coach and ate at his 
table every day. And never knew 
who his host w'as. 

^loglidze is gone now. He went 
tu his death with his boss, Lavrenti 
Hcria. 'rhere has been a big re 
shuffling of chairs since. But 
nothing materially has changed. 

There is a special atmosphere in 
this grey prison land where the 
MVD IS master. This is not a sub 
jcaivc thing, nor do you have to 
be foreign to feel it. 

The fact is that when you get out 
into northern and eastern Siberia 
there is nothing scry secret and 
nothing very much concealed about 
prisons, labour camps, prison 
labour, forced residence, forced 
settlement and all the rest of the 
grim and horrible apparatus of the 
MVD. Prisoners and the police ap- 
{laratusarc so ordinary a part of life 
in these regions that local residents 
seem not to have the slightest em¬ 
barrassment about such phenomena. 
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Actually, there is little difference 
between the life of prison labour 
and the life of “free’* labour in the 
North and the East. All labour is 
carried out under miserable condi¬ 
tions. All life in those regions is in¬ 
credibly harsh and grim. The dif¬ 
ference between living conditions 
and working conditions for the 
slave labourer and the free resident 
workman is minimal, compared 
with the difference between life in 
Yakutsk, and life in Moscow. 

There has been so much grue¬ 
some publicity about forced-labour 
camjis that little heed has been paid 
to a far more common and equally 
vicious phenomenon. This is the 
“spetz” system. 

A “spetz” is a person in whose 
passport that word has been 
stamped—meaning a person living 
under “special residence condi¬ 
tions”: m other words, a person 
whose residence is limited to a par¬ 
ticular citv or region. You can find 
“spetz.” * almost everywhere in 
Russia but particularly in Central 
Asia, Siberia, the Far North and 
the Far East. These ficople arc free 
to work at whatever jobs they can 
find in a given area and to live 
whereser they can obtain shelter 
there. Hut they may leave the city or 
county only with the permission of 
the MVD. The “spetz” arc the mil¬ 
lions of citizens of the Soviet Union 
who, somehow or other, have fallen 
foul of the Soviet authorities and 
been sent off to live in some distant 
and usually unpleasant locale. 
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In thousands of miles of travel 
through Central Asia and Sibena 
I encountered all kinds and vancties 
of “spetz”—a specific word that I 
had never even heard in Moscow 
Whole Caucasian tribes were up 
rooted and. sent east because of 
charges that they collaborated with 
the Nazis and assisted the German 
Army in penetrating almost to the 
Baku oilfields (Atruallv, there was 
a collapse of this front) There are 
many Ukrainians in the Uzbek 
desert towns, some of them settled 
forcibly there as far back as the time 
of the collectivization programme 
nearly 25 years ago Large numbers 
of Tartars were uprooted from the 
Crimea where for centuries they 
had delighted to sit in the sun and 
drink wine They were not sent to 
Central Asia, a land and climate 
familiar to them and from whence, 
in fact, most of them had originally 
come They were sent, instead, 
north and east to place* like Biro- 
bijan where 40 below zero Fahren 
heit is common in the winter 
Another source of prime hands 
has been the Baltic States To be an 
Estonian or a Lithuanian or a Lat 
vian has often been enough to cn 
sure deportation to the East—par 
ticularly in the years immediately 
after the war when the government 
was trying to force collectn e farms 
on the land and sociahze the effi 
cient Baltic industries 
No one is sent where life is pleas¬ 
ant or easy for him and all arc sent 
to population-deficit areas, to re 


gions where it is difficult or imp<»- 
sihlc to attract voluntary settlers 
because living conditions are so 
hard 

Not all “spetz” come from a de 
fined geographic region Most 
people who are sent to forced labour 
camps are not permitted to regain 
full freedom when their sentence is 
over In almost every case they arc 
forced to live as a “spetz” for a 
varying period of one year to lifi 
Some are permitted freedom 10 
move so long as they stay 100 kilo 
metres (62 miles) from Moscow 
This rule has caused the growth of 
several large “100 kilometre towns ’ 
around the Russian capital where 
“spetz’ live and where they arc 
visited by their Moscow relatives 

So long as the whole notorious 
prison system is continued, so long* 
as the MVD runs Siberia and the 
F ir North, so long as these indus 
trial gaoleis need hands for their 
mines mills and farms—just so long 
will the government have an incen 
tive and an interest in discovering 
new causes that will enable it to up 
root large masses from comfortably 
settled areas and ship them off to 
frontier regions in the East 

As IN other countries, the most 
closely guarded secrets in the Soviet 
Union are those that relate to nu 
clear energy But, whereas the sites 
of the great nuclear fission and 
fusion factories in Britain or the 
United States arc publicly known 
and announced, quite the reverse is 
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true of Russia. Nothing has been 
publicly announced as to where 
Russia builds her nuclear bombs, 
where she tests them, where her 
chief atomic physicists have their 
laboratories. 

In nearly six years of residence in 
Moscow I did not stumble upon any 
Soviet nuclear-bomb “secrets.” I 
did, however, arrive at certain con- 
elusions by dint of applying ordinary 
common sense to some few known 
facts. 

It is fairly certain that the Soviet 
Union is building a great nuclear 
factory, probably for the production 
of hydrogen bombs, in the remote 
Silurian reaches of the Angara 
River, somewhere not far from the 
city of Irkutsk. 

It seems at least probable that 
Russia has a large atomic-bomb 
works somewhere m the region of 
Novosibirsk, on the River Ob, in 
western Siberia, and that she is 
building in the vicinity a new, far 
larger installation. 

The construction of a nuclear 
factory on the Angara River has 
been a logical deduction since 
August 1952, when the Soviet 
Government announced gr.indiosc 
Ians for tapping this enormous 
ydro-elcctric source flowing out of 
Lake Baikal. It is one of the world’s 
greatest power sites, but it is thou¬ 
sands of miles from any industrial 
centres. From the standpoint of 
security, it is an almost perfect 
locale, in the heart of the Eurasian 
continent, at almost the most distant 
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spot for intercontinental bombers. 

Russia has no special civil-defence 
organization. However, the govern¬ 
ment has quietly and without an¬ 
nouncement of its purpose com¬ 
pleted what is undoubtedly the 
world’s largest and safest air-raid 
shelter under the guise of building 
an addition to the Moscow under¬ 
ground system. Actually, it has no 
transport purpose, merely parallel¬ 
ling existing lines. But it extends 
under the whole of the central part 
of the city at very great depth. It is 
[xissihle that, along with use of the 
existing underground links, a large 
percentage of Moscow’s six million 
population could find space under¬ 
ground in case of attack. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign policy 
must face both East and West. The 
hard core of Soviet policy in the 
Pacific area, where tensions with the 
United States are far greater than 
in Europe, is the Russo-Chincse 
alliance under which each power is 
obliged to go to the aid of the other 
in the event of war in the Pacific. 

Recently there have been indica¬ 
tions that not ail was going 
smoothly. There are small but per¬ 
sistent signs of strain, nothing that 
seems to portend serious trouble for 
the immediate period, but possible 
harbingers of future significance. 

For example, when Molotov gave 
a reception for Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai, after the dose 
of the Geneva conference, Chou in¬ 
dulged In some very pointed re- 
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marks; certainly he did not behave 
like a man who felt in any way sub¬ 
servient to his Russian hosts. This 
was a public entertainment, with 
foreign diplomats sitting at the table 
and foreign correspondents, cars 
cocked, at the open door of the din¬ 
ing room. Chou made his most bit 
ing sallies in English and said he 
had no apology for this, since few 
of the Russians had bothered to 
learn Chinese. 

Tackling Mikoyan, Minister of 
Domestic Trade, Chou said that, 
cohsidenng how many dealings he 
had had with the Chinese, it was 
about time Mikoyan learned their 
language. He, Chou, had learned a 
good deal of Russian. He spoke a 
few sentences in Russian to demon 
strate. Then, going back to English, 
Chou asked Mikoyan what he pro 
posed to do about it. Mikoyan re¬ 
plied that Chinese was a difficult 
language. No harder than Russian 
for a Chinese, snapped Qiou. 

Kaganovich,, the heavy-industrv 
specialist, tried to go to the assist¬ 
ance of his colleague, but Chou 
would have none of it. “There’s no 
excuse for you people,” he said 
testily. 

To those who heard the exchange 
there seemed little doubt that it 
reflected Chinese bitterness at the 
parsimony and cheap bargaining 
displayed by Russia in trade and 
economic negotiations be'tween the 
two countries. 

A possible indicator of the tem¬ 
perature of Sovict-Chinese relations 


is the frequent months-long absences 
of the Chinese Ambassador from 
Moscow. With such protocol-con¬ 
scious powers this is almost a cer¬ 
tain mark of coolness. 

Russia seems already to be follow¬ 
ing a traditional diplomatic rein¬ 
surance policy as far as Peking is 
concerned. Coincident with the 
emergence of Red China into the 
world diplomatic area, Russia has 
taken a senes of steps to improve 
Soviet relations with India. Diplo¬ 
mats interpret thus Soviet move as 
designed, among several things, to 
provide Moscow with a lever in its 
relations with Red China. Should 
China show signs of increasing rest¬ 
iveness or independence, Russia can 
strengthen her ties with India. 

The SovKt Union i.s .ilso engaged 
in bettering its position in Europe, 
largely at the expense of the United 
States. Russia’s principal card with 
the British lias been trade—trade 
with Russia and trade with China. 
The British, with their centuries of 
commercial and diplomatic inde¬ 
pendence, deeply resent (although 
concealing their resentment as far 
as possible) their present position of 
dependence upon the United States. 

They see in Russia a possible way 
out of this dependence. While it is 
inconceivable that Britain would 
trade her association with the 
United States for a relationship with 
Moscow, the process of alienation of 
British affections has gone consider 
ably further than is generally real¬ 
ized in the United States. 
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A measure of this alienation is the 
fact that it i$ now easy to hear in 
certain British and Western diplo¬ 
matic circles considerably more anti- 
American than anti-Russian talk. 
Moscow is playing this card skil¬ 
fully. Big trade orders arc dangled 
before British manufacturers. 
Enough are closed to keep the de¬ 
mand alive while, constantly, Soviet 
negotiators press for the inclusion 
of items that arc barred under the 
American-inspired trade restric¬ 
tions. 

Moscow WOOS the French with an 
agreement for Soviet students to 
study at the Sorbonne and French 
students at Moscow University; a 
joint air service by Air France and 
Soviet Aeroflot between Moscow 
and Paris; an exhibition of Soviet- 
owned Picassos in Paris; the release 
of a French priest who had spent 
ten years in a labour camp; visas for 
half a dozen elderly French gover¬ 
nesses, survivors of pre-rcvoltitionary 
.days, to return to Paris; permission 
to a famous French photographer to 
wander at will through the Soviet 
Union taking pictures. 

Every day or so there is some new 
small favour—cheap but impressive. 
It is accompanied bv a gentle patter 
of talk in favour of Europe for the 
Europeans and against constant 
American intervention into Euro¬ 
pean affairs—a line that gains in 
effectiveness because it echoes what 
many Europeans arc saying without 
Russian prompting. 

There seems, however, to be one 


great obstacle to a successful Soviet 
policy in Europe. This is the fact 
that Moscow seems to be no more 
capable than the West of devising a 
really effective solution for the Ger¬ 
man problem. 

No diplomat in Moscow has be¬ 
lieved, since the suppression of the 
riots in East Germany on June 17, 
1953, that Russia would ever will- 
ingly give up that territory. June 17 
proved that Russia could hold a 
position in Germany only by force. 

But the lack of any real Soviet 
solution for Germany does not nec¬ 
essarily embarrass the Russians in 
their relations with France, since 
many Frenchmen think a divided 
Germany is a weak Germany and 
hence less of a threat to France. 

Behind all this is a kind of long- 
range, over-the-horizon objective' 
Russia's new rulers seem to hope 
that eventually some kind of means 
of living together with the United 
States may he worked out. There is 
little doubt that Russia’s new rulers 
believe that these are in the world 
today the only two first-rank 
powers, and that, under suitable 
condition.s, they could ensure peace 
and prosperity for each other by 
agreeing to respect each other’s in¬ 
terests—at least for a time. 

The idea, of course, has certain 
attractions—except that only Rus¬ 
sia’s rulers would know how fast 
the minutes were ticking off on the 
clock by which they were measur¬ 
ing the period they had in mind 
when they said ‘‘at lea<!t for a time.” 
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/ Titank$ to A Oerroaii Sor^ant 

By Pa&/ Bmkhtli 

S $lfAi4- AtWAYS remembet the Erst time I ’tvas 
gaoled. It was in 194^, in Tunis, and I was a prisoner 
of war. I Was taken to a dirt), high-walled, bnck place, 
where the cells were like ht>rse“boxes. 

On arrival I was standing dolorousK bv the reception 
desk when a little Cjtrman sergeant bounced up to me 
full of affability and alcohol He had seen the “ Austraba” 
tabs on my shoulders and wanted to tell me how he 
used to make harmonicas for Australia. XKc had a weird 
conversation, in which at one stage he clicked his heels 
and bowed apologetically for being onl\ a sergeant. 

Later, on pretext of an intelligence interrogation, he 
took me to an office, where we drank some local fire¬ 
water and ate bread and sausage while he talked of 
harmonicas and the idiocies of w^ar He asked no ques¬ 
tions at all In the middle of this a Cjctman officer 
walked m, stood thunderstruck for a moment and then 
bellowed at the sergeant for Irattrnjzing with the 
enem). The subdued sergeant took me down to the 
cells, but just before he handed me oxer to the guards, 
he stuffed a magazine into my battle-dicss jacket. 

3n the tell, I looked at the maga/mc. Jf was The 
lR.cadet*s Digest Before they let me out of sobtary con¬ 
finement I had read every article in that Digest at least 
three times. Many of them I still recall vividly—a 
wonder! ally moving account by Alcicandet Woollcott 
of fwo > oung people separated by the war; a report on 

{Conftwted 

. . .. . . . .. . . .. . . . I . . . . . . . . 

PaiW BiurKnii.t ts the author of The Dam Bureerr. published by Evan* 
Brothers, atid eonden^sed m Volume I of Rcadet^s Digest Condensed 
Books (Autumn 1954 Selections), and of Keath fer ihe published by 
WCUiam ColUns, and coxldemcd m The B.ea«ier’'S Digest, October, J954- 
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Does advertising raise 
standards of living? 


I F wc could go back to the past < arrving 
our modem possessions \sith us, we 
might hnd that a Grecian beautv would 
gladly exchange an AttK vase foraiadio- 
gram, and a Mogul 
emperor give a silken 
(arpiet for a refngei ator 
for though beautiful 
objects make life rich 
in any age, there is 
s<»mething also to be 
said ioi the useful 
things that enrich it 
with comfoii and 
convenience 

Mtxlern seiente and 
industry ofler the 
means of making life 
Iselter and easiei for 
millions of people 
implements and ferti¬ 
lizers that puxiuee 
more fexxl from the 
land, machinery that 
reduces human labtiui m nianufae luring 
the goods we all nerd rapid tiansporl 
foi people, for ftKid, loi inerthaiulise 
And then aie alt the little things that 
make life pleasanter sun-glasses and 
soap powders, pen ket lighters and safety 
razors, tinned fruit and fountain pens 
But even by modern methods, many 
good and useful articles cannot be 
produced cheaply enough to enable 
people to buy them, unless thev are made 
in quality, by mass production That’s 


where advertising comes in It telb 
everyone about these useful, desirable 
things , so that more people buy them, 
knowing that they can trust something 
on which a manufac> 
tuiei openly stakes his 
reputation , the pro* 
dut tion cost IS lowered, 
and prices are reduced 
as a result Then still 
more people can afford 
to buv these desirable 
things 

People learn fiom 
advertisements about 
bettei equipment for 
then homes, their 
offices, then farms. 
Naturally and rightly, 
they want to raise their 
living standards And 
when the demand is 
there business enter¬ 
prise w ill seek to supply 
It Ihus advertising not only spreads 
news of belter things, but actually helps 
industry to make them available more 
cheaply, to more people, so that they 
tan live fullri, pleasanter lives 

So It goes on, an endless chain of 
cause and effect - benehtmg every¬ 
one And, because The Reader's 
Digest accepts only advertisers ol repute, 
you can place extra reliance on the 
goods and services featured in its 
adveitisement pages 
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The Cause of All Disease? 


B\ f n RatdifJ 


T UI WORK of a ('anadian m\csti 
gator almost unknown to the 
public IS opening dazzling sistas in 
meciicdl science If mdic.itcs that 
there rnav be a common cause of a! 
most all disease, whether it be a 
heart attack, a mild case ol asthma, 
or just “being off colour “ Dr Hans 
ScKc of Montreal believes the cause 
IS chemical imbalance in the bod\- 
<.att\td bs itn ff 

('hcmical balance within the bodv 
IS governed mainlv bv three linv 
glands the pituiUirv, which nestles 
under the brain, and the two adre- 
iials, which sit astride the kidneys. 
All of them together weigh onlv 
about a third of an ounce, v^t their 
unbelievably potent hormones have 
a huge influence on vital body func 
tions. According to Sclyc’s theory, 


If jut tin events prove this 
concept correct tt will be one 
of the most significant medical 
advances of thi century “ 

their principal job is to adapt the 
bod> to all kinds of stress. 

If \ou arc chilled, hormones con¬ 
strict the arteries and raise blood 
pressure, thcrebv providing greater 
warmth When bacteria invade the 
lx)d\ the glands provide hormones 
to produce inflammation, which 
walls off infection. In severe injury 
they hasten the clotting of blood, 
lower blcx)d pressure to control 
haemorrhage, increase blood sugar to 
piovide cjuick energy, decrease sen¬ 
sitivity to pain. In sum, it is the task 
of the pituitary and adrenal 
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hormonci to combat stress and fight 
off any threat to the bod)’s welfare 

It IS Selyc’s belief that wc arc sub¬ 
jecting oursehcs to too many 
stresses Wc hurrv constantly and 
worry incessantly The businessman 
drives himself at his office all day, 
then worries most of the night The 
houscwile tries to run her home, 
maintain i social life ind partici 
pate in community activities and at 
bedtime is so jangled that she needs 
a sleeping pill 

Glands attempt to adjust the body 
to the constant demands of stress 
They pour out excess hormones to 
keep the body going hor a while 
they succeed Hut in the end the dc 
fence mechanism use 11 breaks 
down Aitcnes harden blcKid pres 
sure rises heirt disease develops 
arthritis strikes These and other 
diseases, according to Selve are ill 
part of the stress pictuu 

“The apparent ciuse of illness 
says Scl\e, is often in iii>fcction 
an intoxication, nervous exhaustion 
or merely old age Hut actually t 
breakdown of the hormonal idapl i 
tion mechanism appears to he the 
most common ultimate cause of 
death ’ His study of this mecha 
nism, via widespread expenments 
with animals, set the stage for his 
far reaching discoveries 

Austrian horn of a family that has 
produced doctors for four genera 
tions, Hans Selye received his M D 
and Ph D from the Ctcrman 
University of Prague Later he 
studied at Johns Hopkins Univer 


sity in Baltimore and McGill Uni 
versity in Montreal Since 1945 he 
has headed the University of Mon 
treal s Institute of Experimental 
Mcduinc ind Surgeiy 
In 19^6, when Selye was 
studying at McCnll, two female 
sex hoimonts were known Selve 
thought ht was on the point 
of discovering a third To test the 
effects of a new extract he had pro¬ 
duced, he injected u into female rats 
whose ovaries had been removed 
He expected lutopsv to show 
changes in the anim il s sexual ap 
paratus Instead the sight which 
awaited him was utterly baffling 
lus rats adrenal glands were bloated 
to three times normal si/t their 
Ivmphatic systems had undergone 
degeneration, stomachs and intes 
tinal tracts were dotted with ulcers 
Was It toxic material m his 
chemical juict that was wrecking 
the insides of the rats I o check, he 
injected some formaldehyde into a 
rat A post mortem showed exactly 
the same pictuie swollen adrenals 
ulcers, wrecked lymphatic system 
( learlv he was on i false trail in 
the search for a new hormone 
I Hmi I momentous thought oc 
curred Would other things besides 
tormaldehvdc and his hormone 
juice wreck rats insides^ 

He put caged animals on his 
windswept laboratory roof They 
survived the winter cold for long 
periods but finally suffered the same 
kind of internal damage as the 
others Next, he wore rats out in 
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motor-dnvcn revolving cages. The 
same effects occurred again. It 
seemed that any stress to which he 
suhjeaed the animals prcxluced the 
same svmptoms 

Sehe thought back to his student 
days m Prague, when he had first 
thought about non specific disease — 
not disease of a single organ, pro 
duced hv a single factor Almost 
any stress seemed to cause the con 
dilions Sticss—could that be the 
key to everything^ 

In human beings there were no 
very gocxl explanations of u hy ht art 
disease strikes millions, uh\ hvper 
tension takes sudi a 1< rhal toll, w/.i 
arthritis iiul thciimalu tever wieak 
their dc\ istdtions Was it possible 
that all these things were mcrtlv 
expressions, end lesults, of stress' 
t,.ould it bt that thev resulted from 
hormonal imbalance 
Dr Frtdciick Banting, the brood 
mg genius who give the world m 
suhn. was sisitin^ Mc(>ill Seive 
told him about his exptTiments and 
his sus[)icions that stress might be 
the (.aust of mm\ cle.idK illnesses 
Banting listened allcntivcK “^eui 
ma) have something big,’ he said 
' You will nc'cd monc'v to pursue it 
1 belitse 1 can get vou a grant 
The grant came through $5eK)* 
It wasn t much, but Scl\t went 
ahead, a lone man m a cubby hole 
laboratt)rv~-one pioneer against tra 
ditionai medical thinking with its 
emphasis on specific disease 
The first problem was to find whv 
stress did such dreadful things to 


‘For fifteen years the boundless 
energy, the apostolic fervour, the 
multilingual education, the cosmo¬ 
politan knowledge, the cncyclopjedic 
erudition, and the outstanding ad¬ 
ministrative ability of Hans Sclyc 
liavc been devoitd to the study of 
stress He IS a superb experimental 
»urgfoii, IS his technique for hypo 
physectomv m the rat bears witness 
He has a photosiatic mind which re 
tains n<jt only the gist but the derail 
ut many thousands of scientific 
[)iil>lications 

He direct i a lavishly equipped in 
suiutt m Montreal and his reference 
library is exhaustive Still a young 
nun, companionable and with hu 
moui in his tKisonal contacts, he is 
iirscrthdcss in deadly earnest 
1 he iMTuei lebruarv y 

r.its Stive thought the pituitary 
might be responsible He dcyiscd 
in t xc|Uisit< technique for removing 
the gland with a devuc of his own 
invention I hen ht subjected the 
piluitaiyless animals to cold, heat, 
fatigue aioisc, poisons W'lth the 
pituit.irv gone there was no inter 
nal wn ekage' 

Next he removed adrenals but 
lett the pitiiitarv, and applied simi¬ 
lar strcssci 1 his time damage with¬ 
in the animals was small. So the 
idre'nals, teso played a part in what 
ScKe was bt ginning to call “the 
stress svndiomc ” 

(iraduallv the wnole picture be¬ 
gan to unfold When an animal was 
subjected to stress there was an 
alarm reaction The pituitary 
{xjured out hormones which stimu¬ 
lated the adrends to pour out 
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others. If stresses continued, the 
alarm reaction was followed bv a 
penod of adaptation during which 
the animal learned to live with its 
stress. Eventually, howe\er, the 
defence mechanisms wore out, the 
animals sickened and died 
Autopsy showed some striking 
symptoms. Generall>, arteries were 
thickened and hardened, hearts and 
kidnevs severel\ damaged Some 
had arthritis like diseases, others 
had diseases similai to rheumatic 
fever In sum, thev looked cxactlv 
like humm sictims of heart and 
circulators disorders Esidenth the 
wreckage had been caused bs the 
excess hormones produced by 
the pituitar\ and adrenal glands as 
an emergenev defence against 
stresses applied outside the body 
There were, clearly, some remark 
able parallels between what Selve 
had obscretd in his rats and what 
all of us hue noted m ourselves 
Under stress of worry, overwork, 
fatigue, chronic infections, man\ of 
us seem to get along well enough— 
for a time Then the ihm, quiet 
type, who keeps his worries bottled 
up within himself, becomes the 
victim of high blood pressure The 
florid, hard driving factory manager 
has his coronary thrombosis. The 
always - tired, always - overwoiked 
housewife may become diabetic 
Selve wanted to check his belief 
that the wreckage he observed in his 
rats was caused by excels hormone 
Could similar wreckage he caused 
by tnjecttng excess hormone^ 


Would It throw the body out of che¬ 
mical balance and bring on disease^ 
The pituitary gland secretes a 
number of hormones which have 
specific purposes. Only one of them 
seemed likely to play a ma)or role 
in the stress problem STH (soma 
totroph hormone), which is respon 
siblc tor the bodv’s growth T he 
adrenals produce about 50 hor 
mones, hut here again onlv one ip 
pcared a liktlv c uididate desoxv 
coiticostcrone DC A for short 
To rats Selve iclministered wal 
loping shots of DC A In a short 
time thev developed heart and kid 
ney disease and high blocnJ pressure 
Their joints became swollen, in 
flamed, sensitive With a naturalK 
secreted bcxlil\ substance. Solve had 
produced some of the worst disease^ 
with which mm has to eontend 
The next step was to see what 
STH would do When given in ex 
cess It produced much the same 
diseases a sickness like rheumatic 
fever, heart and arterv disease, and 
diabetes. Selyc reported these re 
suits in IQ44 to The Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
It was obvious that if STH and 
D(>A could produce a host of dis 
eases there must he other hormones 
which would neutralize them. 
Otherwise wc would all have arth¬ 
ritis, diabetes and heart and kidney 
disease Thus 5 >elyc’s work fore¬ 
shadowed ACTH and cortisone five 
years before their actual discovery. 

When cortisone and ACTH were 
announced in 1949 most physicians 
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vstic isif>nn(i(d In their melt rinjt 
ot tLti\n\ Hon tht\ tsktd tould 
I sin)»h rndiuiiK siuh ctirtisonc 
ht cflttlixt on 1 whole '.ptttrumoi 
ippirtntK nnrdittd discists- 
gtnii isthin I skin iilmtnts irlhri 
tis, mListulir dm ists tvt dist ists' 
To Sthc du inswt! sttnitd tlcir 
tnouijh tht samt tv pcs ot distasts 
h id been induted t xpcrmientallv in 
his rats b\ excess [X^A oi exttss 
SlH All A<. IH md cortisone did 
V as to restore theimtal balance— 
ind disc 1st ma^iedlv me he'd awav 
Seise s work pastd the was for 
other striking ricdii il ads antes 
in malignant hspertension tor ex 
ample, where dt ith is usu ills due 
to failure eif an overworked hcait, 
or to apoplexy caust'd b\ a burst 
blood vessel in the brain ElTorts to 
etintrol malignant hypertension h id 
a record of failure But if the 
adrenals played a key role in hsper 
tension, whs not remove them^ 


fit 

Afterwards, patients could be kept 
alive with cortisone, the most iitl' 
portant of adicnal hormones 
The operation has been tried on a 
few patients, most of whom were 
considered to he in the final months 
of liie About 75 per cent survived 
the dristic surgery, and in almost 
ill survivois sks- high blood pres¬ 
sures dropped to normal 
The imount of interest aroused 
hs SeKt s stress concept is indicated 
hs the fact that about 5,000 research 
pipers ire being published each 
sear on the subject More materia! 
tvidtnee of iteeptance comes from 
the fiinneial support being given 
his leseareh tt im 
What lessons ait to be drawn 
trom Seise s discustnts'' It is sim 
pie enough tci ids 1st the hard driver 
lo t ikt It easy the w >rrier to let up 
but iht id' itc IS diflbeult to fol¬ 
low I s( rsone ( in be alerted, how- 
t s t r to rht f let th it >tress is a killer 
jx-rhips the greatest ot all killers 
W c e in ill master a ns lesson once 
wt know that our lives ire at stake. 

If Seise s concept proses to be 
true It is possible to foresee a dav 
when people may get periodic 
^.hetks of eheniital balance )ust as 
thev now get checks of meubohsm, 
blot>d pressure and urine If im 
balance is discovered, perhaps the 
idministration of hormones and 
other substances will restore the 
body to normal When that day 
arrises Sclyc sees no reason why our 
life 'pan shouldn’t be increased to 
100 scars or more 




I N K SMAii to\^n I knovn, the po tmaii 
makes one mistake time and again 
when he has post {or a family that 
has just moved in he always delivers 
It to another house in the same street 
On discovering the erroi the neigh 
hours take the post to the new family 
—and real friendships often follow 

Clifton Snmfr 

Pride is sometimes a better debt 
tollector than dunning letters Oui 
local dovtor discovered one Christmis 
that some of his patients hadn t paid 
their accounts for as long as 14 months 
In the holiday spii it he wrote to each 
cancelling the account and expressing 
his regret that they hid had such a 
poor year All but one paid virtuall\ 
by return post P1 hp Birron {Imdor) 

At a local iheitrc many of the 
ladies wcie wearing hats, which inter 
fered with the view of those sitting 
behind them At the end of the first 
act the manager made a plea for re 
moval of the headgear There was a 


moment’s hesitation until he added, 
‘ This docs not apply to elderly ladies ” 

All the hats came off immediately ’ 

—Roy Galsworthy (Lxmouth) 

A EACTORs in the Panama Canal 
/one employed 20 local women After 
i few months they ill cjuit their jobs 
Offers of shorter hours and more pay 
failed to entice them back—they had 
earned enough mom v to satisfy their 
w ints 

The problem wis solved when the 
mtnager wired a mailorder firm to 
send each wonnn 1 c itilogue showing 
Its products All 20 women returned 
to thetr jobs Cccihi Bumham 

Becalsi iv-tcrcim cartons littered 
his cinema after SatuicUy matinees 
the manager decided to take steps 
Numbering each ciiton he annou iced 
one Saturd ly afternoon that there 
would be a pn/c toi the holder of the 
lucky numbei, driwn ifier the show 
'Vs the youngsters left the cintmi, 
they showed then cartons, dumped 
them into a well marked receptiele, 
and the winner collected his pn/e 
The scheme has been working well 
every week since Boiieiu 

Two London barrow boys,” trying 
to sell their fruit on the same street at 
the same prices were doing very little 
business—until they began to trade on 
everyone s desire for a “bargain ’ One 
raised his prices i tew pence Fruits in 
the less expensive barrow proceeded to 
sell lapidly—and its owner restocked 
in a side street from the other barrow 
In this way both sold nearly every 

thing they had in a morning 

\ N Tillet 
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An unpitralldcd epic in the annals of relief 



l^v Roht' 

0 \ Ar(-i'si 13, the U.S. 

Dcp.irtrncni df the Arm\ 
disp.ikJud this urgent message-- 
.sLimpccI ( )I’KRA'ri( )NAL IM 
MEDIATE -to commanders in 
the Far East: “Unprececiented 
floods in East Pakistan leaving large 
populace subject to epidemic and 
famine. U.S. (lovernmcnt decision 
to render all practicable aid, , . 

These bare ofBcial sentences out 
lined what was to become, almost 
overnight, an epic in the annals of 
relief. Within a matter of hours 
U.S. planes flying in two groups, 
one east, one west, circled the globe 
to deliver men and medicine to a 
j;>eople threatened with disaster. It 
was probably the swiftest, most dra¬ 
matic response to a distant cry for 
help the world has ever known. 

The 42 million people of East 
Pakistan live on a flat, watery delta 


rt Liltcll 

little larger in area than England. 
Fiere meet two of the world’s wid¬ 
est rivers, the Changes and the Brah¬ 
maputra. Every summer, swollen 
with mons(K)n rains and melting 
Himalayan snows, they rise to 
drov/n the land and fertilize the 
)ute holds and rice paddies with a 
rich layer of sediment. The people 
welcome a flood—within reason. 

Last July the waters kept on ris- 
ing—until they reached the highest 
level ever recorded. To make mat¬ 
ters wor.se. a peak tide from the sea 
backed up against the rivers. In this 
billiard-tahlc land one inch toomuch 
WMter can create a lake; one foot, an 
ocean. 

Soon more than a third of the 
country was under water. Com¬ 
munications were cut. Roads and 
railv/ay embankments melted away 
slowly, like brown sugar. Travel by 
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steamer stopped—because the pilots 
could no longer find the rivers. 
Cemeteries were knee-deep in water 
—a serious matter m such a hot, 
damp climate. 

As the waters rose, ten million 
people were driven from their 
homes. Thousands took refuge on 
roofs or in trees where they lived for 
weeks on rickety makeshift plat¬ 
forms. Hundreds of tho.jsands took 
to rafts, small boats, dugouts All 
over the landscape—or rather sea¬ 
scape—were little Noah's Arks 
tethered to trees and crowded with 
people, chickens, cows Those who 
had no boats splashed their wav to 
the rare islands of high ground 
which became swarming sanctuaries 
where vipers, cobras, lizards and 
scorpions competed with human 
beings for the limited space. Many 
refugees perished from snake bite. 

Father Joseph Voorde of the Holy 
Cross Foreign Mission Society 
wrote to a friend. “This flood is 
not like any you read about where 
the water rushes in, does its dam 
age and goes on. For 14 days we 
watched disaster rising inch by inch, 
under our feet. There is something 
terrifying about it “ 

“When the flood does recede," 
said East Pakistan Governor, Major 
General Iskander Mirza, “we must 
be prepared for an outbreak of 
cholera.” 

This humid delta, where up to 
30,000 die of cholera e^'ery year, has 
for centuries been the breeding 
ground, the reservoir to which prac¬ 


tically all the world’s great cholera 
epidemics can be tracra. A serious 
epidemic would be a threat to the 
entire world. 

The situation was reported to 
Washington by a Foreign Opera¬ 
tions Administration mission. 

People sometimes think of gov¬ 
ernment as a sort of gas chamber 
where action is talked to death 
in endless conferences, committees, 
subcommittees. But the first large 
meeting in Washington to plan the 
relief of East Pakistan was the last. 
When it was over, the 20 representa¬ 
tives of FOA, State, Defence, 
Army, Air Force and Agriculture 
scattered to their desks and went to 
work As a group, they never met 
again. 

One of the first people to come 
out of that meeting and reach for 
the telephone was FOA’s Chief of 
Health Supply Requirements, Philip 
O’Neill. Two and a half hours later 
he had 500,000 anti-cholera vaccina¬ 
tion vials waiting to be picked up at 
O’Hare Field near Chicago. All the 
afternoon O’Neill bought drugs, 
chemicals and instruments all over 
the United States, sometimes in sin¬ 
gle orders of nearly $100,000. “No, 
Bill,” he would say to the vice- 
president of a pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany, “not four hundred thousand 
tablets; eight million four hundred 
thousand....” 

Next morning the drug compa¬ 
nies’ lorries, cars and chartered 
planes were converging on West- 
over Air Force Base near Spring- 



iield, Massachusetts, where the car- 
tons and drums were loaded on a 
Globemastcr and flown away the 
same afternoon. “Not one company 
tried to jack up the price,” says 
O’Neill. “Not one asked for written 
confirmation.” 

One morning at three O’Neill 
was at his office to talk with a 
chemical firm in London. “What 
anti-malarials have you been supply¬ 
ing to India and Pakistan in recent 
years?” he asked. Next day a Globe- 
master bound for Dacca, East Paki¬ 
stan, crossed the Atlantic to pick up 
53,400,0(X) anti-malarial tablets at 
Prestwick, 

The first of seven huge, deep-bel¬ 
lied Glof^emasters left Larson Air 
Force Base in Washington State on 
three hours’ notice. Three days later, 
in the rain and darkness of early 
morning, it had unloaded 14 tons of 
serum vials, hypodermic needles, 
antibiotics and sulpha tablets at 
Dacca, 12,620 miles away. Before 
daylight it was airborne again, 
homeward bound. 

All this time a lot of other things 
were happening in a lot of other 
places with dizzying speed. 

An Air Force officer in Tokyo is 
instructed by an officer in Washing¬ 
ton to ask a third officer in Karachi 
how many helicopters will be re¬ 
quired in Dacca, and to go ahead 
and “fulfil requirement.” 

Three U.S. Government lawyers 
sit down and decide which of the 
departments they represent should 
pay for such things as two tons of 


DDT dust already on-the way 
Dacca. 

In Korea a U.S. Army doctof:^. 
learns by radio that his unit will be 
air-lifted that night to fight a cholera 
epidemic in a place he has nev^ 
heard of. 

President Eisenhower gives Har¬ 
old Stassen, FOA Director, a piece . 
of paper formally approving emcr- ! 
gency aid for East Pakistan. 

It all happened so fast that several 
planes touched down on astonished 
air-strips before the message an¬ 
nouncing them had arrived. 

At Dacca thousands of people 
watched the Globcmasters land, un¬ 
load, and then take off for home 
immediately. This profoundly im¬ 
pressed the people. The United 
States’ immense power—a source of 
almost superstitious fear in some 
parts of the East—had not come to 
stay, to dominate, to oppress. The 
great metal birds, symbols of enor¬ 
mous military tnight, merely shad¬ 
owed this unhappy land with the 
wings of mercy, and then were off. 

At Seoul, Korea, the first of five 
more Globcmasters from Tachikawa 
Air Base in fapan picked up a sud¬ 
denly alerted contingent of the 37th 
Preventive Medicine Company. . 
This was a new type of medical 
unit, tailored from the Army’s ex¬ 
perience in Korea for just such an 
emergency. Its men were skilled at 
giving injections, purifying water, 
spraying dcildrin and DDT. 

When the planes arrived in 
Dacca, from them poured 142 doc- 
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toTS) and after them jeeps, refrigera¬ 
tors, electric generators, mosquito 
nets, trailers, emergency rations, 
dusting and dclousmg machines, 
field ranges The amazement of the 
Pakistani onlookers was complete 
when they noted, that not one man 
wore a weapon of any kind A 
Pakistani asked a GI “You’ie an 
armv, aren’t you ^ Where are your 
weapons?” 

“Right here,” answer-d the (jI, 
holding up a hypodermic needle 

Clifton P English U S Consul 
at Dacca, overheard a bystander 
say “This proves it^ An army is 
for maintaining peace, not tor mak 
ing war ” 

U S doctors and Pakistani sol 
diers set forth through Dicca and 
neighbouring cities in teams —two 
Americans, two Pakistani soldiers 
to help them, and two or three more 
to interpret and keep the crowds m 
order Men and children were lined 
up in schools, warehouses, on street 
corners —any where European edu 
cated Pakistani women tirelessly 
waded through the flood to inocu 
late other women, whose traditions 
would not allow them to be touched 
by a strange mm 

From dawn to dark it was dab, 
jab, dab and “Next' ’ Some teams 
went through town stopping people 
in the street and inoculating them 
on the spot Others made their head 


quarters on a steamer; still others 
rowed from village to village, often 
from tree to tree, many times spend 
mg the night curled up beside ma 
rooned families on platforms in the 
branches Injections were given by 
doctors in one boat needling the 
arms of people in another 

I he teams drew rations and medi 
cal supplies from helicopters which 
kept hoveri ng abov e the flood They 
worltd in i constant whine of 
mosquitoes They ate only emer 
genev rations They suffered from 
he it rash and stomach cramp 

In dayc thc^e teams inoculated 
mote than one million people They 
also treated ickj,ooo cases of various 
diseases No om knows how many 
more people were given vaccine by 
the Pakistanis themselves with the 
help of the new vials and syringes 

What did the United States ac 
complish by this mission? One an 
swer lies m the muddy bamboo huts 
where are dwelling countless human 
beings who will not die because of 
what was done Another lies in the 
warning to any potential enemies 
implicit in the smooth efficiency of 
this mission to the other side of the 
earth, this massive retaliation against 
disaster A Pakistani put still an 
other answer into words worth re 
membenng 

“If you take one step towards us, 
we’ll take ten towards you ” 


IS A paradox that every dictator has climbed to power on the ladder 
ot free speech Immediately on attaining power each dictator has sup 
pressed all free speech except his own —Hertxrt Hoover 
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Thousand Tongues 
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™ ^Mirv joiKs It iKj^ins in 
Noilh \v lies 1 uniiirv mil 
1 h ilf igo when Mh\ is onh eii’hl 
She w mis i Ihhlc hut her pirenls 
ire ton poor to hin oni I oi llu 
next seven \ciis shi nk(s m w ish 
mg and sewing ^itheis lirewoud 
sells eggs V(t Ihhle s ir msl ited into 
Welsh ire se 1 te ilmost impossihlt 
to get And e\en when M ir\ his 
saved the inonev she must w^ilk 25 
miles to collect heis 
This storv ot faith md skrihce 
heeame m inspintion to others 
Out ol It, in 1804 w IS horn the 
British and Foreign Bible Societs 
whose purpose w is to cneoui igc the 
widest possible circuluiori ot the 
Holv Scriptures Today there are 25 
national Bible Soeicties whose com 
bined efforts account toi the annual 
distribution of 23 million Bibles, 


I Lst im nt uui (j (spels m bun 
dieds 1)1 1 indulges to people m il 
mi Si everv eounin m the woild ind 
>11 t ith< r suli ot die iioi ( urt un * 

\ e It in \e ir out the Holv Bible 
onimuts t( he the woild s No i 
best seller More ih m 80 pei cent of 
the woik ot the Hiitish Sexictv is 
now comtutriud ihioiil Sales ,1 re 
n de bv the Societv s own igents 
md hv mission iries students on 
holiday volunteer Themostdram 
itic Bible selling is done In colpor 
teurs i hre rich word meaning 
litcrallv those who carrv tiom the 
neck 1 hesc men ‘p e id the Word 
of God in cit> streets, up jungle 
rivets through spaise farming re 
gions m isolated mountain ireas 

• Moht of the 2S Bible Societies opente 
lotnll> T he Bntisli Scottish arid American 
Societies ilso circulate Bibles m foreign lands 

II 19 s 1 the British and Scottish Societies were 
responsible for distributing more than six mil¬ 
lion volumes the Ament an Society 11 million 

^9 



For their zeal colporteurs have been 
beaten, hung by their thumbs, rob 
bed, murdered. On one occasion 
Gandhi, going through a village, 
saw a colporteur being stoned He 
purchased some of the man’s Gos 
pels and distributed them himself. 

In Bolivia one colporteur special 
izes in visiting remote mining 
camps on pay day In Port Said an 
other covers the harbour in a motor 
launch, visiting ships using the Sue? 
Canal, in a tvpical month he sells 
Bibles in 26 languages 
The Society is non sectari in, non 
profit. Rather than give Bibles awas, 
except in special cases, they prefer 
to sell at cost or tar less Losses arc 
made up by gifts from churches and 
individual contributions In Britain 
Bibles sell for as little as 6</, 
Testaments for g/J , (jospels for id 
Each tops of the Cambodian edition 
costs ^5 i2r (v/ to produce, vet it 
sells at onl\ i2r ()d Pavmeni is 
often in kind in remote parts of 
Brazil, for instance, one chicken is 
considered fair exchange for a New 
Testament, two chickens for a Bible 
Some 700 languages into which 
the Bible has been translated did 
not exist in written form until the 
Society created them Chihiba, for 
example, used bv two million natives 
of the Belgian Congo, was only a 
spoken language until put into writ 
ingbya missionary and published in 
a Society Bible. To date, .1 bcxik or 
more of the Bible has been put into 
1,063 tongues; and thu^ 90 per cent 
of the world’s people now have the 


Scriptures in their native language. 

One of the most astonishing feats 
was the production of the Tibetan 
Bible. It took 92 years to get into 
print Among the many people who 
contributed to the work was Yoseb 
Gergan, who spent 35 years trans 
lating and revising. And, when he 
was 70, he wrote out the entire 
Bible by hand because the Tibetan 
language presented huge printing 
difficulties. He died five days after 
he had finished his task 
Another famous translater was 
Samuel Isaac Joseph Schercschcw 
skv, a Russian Jew who went to the 
United States, and there became a 
Christian After visiting Cffiina, this 
great linguist translated the Old 
Testament intf) Wenh Chinese 
when he was so afflicted with 
parahsis that he couldn’t hold .1 pen 
between his fingers He called his 
tianslation the ‘ one huger Bible’ 
because he tapped it all out on a 
ivpewriicr with his middle finger 
Literal tianslations sometimes 
create misunderstandings For ex 
ample, a translator found that the 
Zanski j:)cople on the shores of Lake 
Victoria would be shocked at a 
literal translation of “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock ’’ In 
that area only a thief knocks on 
doois, and if he hears a noise he 
runs; an honest visitor calls out the 
n.imc of the person in the hut. So 
this verse was translated “Behold, 

I stand at the door and call.’’ The 
Mossi people on the fringe of the 
Sahara knew nothing about ships 
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and had no word for “anchor ” But 
they had horses which they staked 
out at night, using a picket pin So 
the Bible phrase “sUadfist anchor 
for the soul ’ became ‘ steadfast 
picket pin for the soul 

When the British Societv started, 
huropc was in the clutches of Napo 
Icon and England waited dail\ for 
invision At th it time the Bibk 
oi an\ part of it had been trans 
latcd into oiilv '^o hnguigcs In 
its first yen besides incieasing the 
home suppl) the Society dispatched 
2,000 Gospels of St John to the 
Mohawk Indians of Upper C anad i 
There followed a similai awakcniug 
in Furofx C hina, India, Arabia 
Turkc), Labrador Other Soiieties 
sprang up all over the ( ontinent in 
Russia (1812; in America (1816) in 
Scotland (1861) 

The Society is always ready to 
adapt Itself to publ'e dem nid List 
veir, when l)r Billy Graham 
toured Britain it supplied him with 
20,000 spe< 1 dl\ ek signed Ciospels 
The Em|)eioi of I thiopia. Hade 
Selassie, found time during his 
crowded st ite visit to Loudon to call 
on He atlquarlers In his country the 
Amhai'c version of the Bible is fast 
gfvmg Ethiopia one nation il laiigu 
age whcie before it h id several 

Not all the Bibles reach their des¬ 
tination, which IS the hearts of men 
There was the case of the West In 
dun merchants who were re selling 
cheap editions at twice the price 
There were the ('hincse who used 
the paper for wr.ipping, for the soles 


of their shoes and for cigarette 
papers The Society knows that 
some of the Scriptures go astray, 
that others are never read That is 
why It believes it is better not to 
give them away— but rather to sell 
them af a price which is in the reach 
of the lowest incomes 
During the Second World War 
the American Society distributed 
297 o(x) copies of the Bible to Rus¬ 
sian prisoners m Germ my Hun- 
giry prints her own volumes—on 
paper shipped over from Britain 
>nd the United States In East Gcr 
miny the Scriptures art still in cir 
culation and each copy bears an 
olhcial SovKt licence numbei In 
C hina, (hough agents of the Society 
have been forced out md the Com¬ 
munists arv. getting piogrtssively 
tougher more than hve million 
copies have been distributed since 
the Reds tcx)k Shanghai 

In ig^s and the Scxiety, with 
Soviet ^approvd shipped 220,000 
volumes into Russia Then the Rus¬ 
sians closed the door No Bibles 
enter Russia ofhciallv these davs. 
But the Society is not greatly con¬ 
cerned It has encountered closed 
doors before, and it has seen them 
open Its members know that there 
IS a spiritual hunger m mankind 
that will not be denied For 150 
years it has been the Society’s daily 
purpose to feed that hunger It has 
on hand nearly one million copies of 
the Bible in Russian It expects to 
de iver them all, and more, in God’s 
ow n time 



HOW 


CAN WE AID 
CHRISTIANITY 
IN RUSSIA? 

B\ the Rti Hilly (yfaham 

f ow ( \ \ \\\ best promoU and 
tncoiirigt th( rcsurgtiKc of 
Cyhristi in i nth in llu land of 
Red rule^ 

There art seven posable wavs 
1 Wt should eonvtv lo the Rus 
Sian people that ilihough w'( detest 
whokhtartedR then Communist 
pohtieai plnlosophv, we love them 
as a people, we piav for them wt 
long h)i thdii to (\penerTee the 
liberty, happiness, prospenlv ind 
faith which we en)t>v 

2 The free vvoild should prn 
earnestly tor the Russian people 
Prayer tan leap oee ms, penetrate 
Iron (mttains 

3. Religious liieiatufc eeiiild be 
distributed all round the Iron ( o'- 
tain. 'The ban on such literature 

fill! A IS Uj inakt a icturn visit to 

Biitain this spring His All Stoilanei Criisailt 
ts due to open in ttit Kthm Hill (dasgow 
on Maich ji In Ma) Ik will hold matings 
nl London at tin. Wcmhliv Stadium 

33 ( »»din\fd ft 


h IS cicitcd a hunger fejr it, and 
Ihhles irc m great demand Many 
Bible societies art pr(*pared to do 
this impeirt ml work but they need 
f untls 

4 A senes of religious pio 
01 imnus sliould be biotdeasi which 
woiileleliivt homt m simple, undci 
St me! iblt Imgiiige the truth oi the 
fiospei message 

5 ( hnsii ms m the lountnes boi 

del mo Russi 1 cnuld st me "’"eat le 
ligious r lilies 011 tlu fimpe of the 
Iu)n C Lilt 1111 1 bough die boieleis 

ire p itrolled tlieie is 1 eeit im 
imoLiiU of legitim.lie triihs, leross 
them These tires of e v mgelism 
wcHild h ive .1 tremendoiis imp let on 
the people insieK Russi 1 

f) V\ e could ti im ( hnsii.m Rus 
SI m lefugees to gt) h.itk and mhl 
trite their eountiv with the (rospcl 
I hut been told tl. it some Russian 
spe ikmg C hristi ms h ive slipped m 
lo ('ommimisi linels and art doing 
t magnificent )ol) of secret evangt 
ll/mg DP e imps hold mam detli 
cited Chnstims who would risk 
their lues if they tould he* tiained 
mtl ecjuipped foi such service 

7 Wc must piove to the: imhc 
licvmg woild that Christiamtv is 
more than theology Wt must dem 
onstrate to the Communists that 
Christianity is adcc]uatc* foi the 
spiritual needs of man, that it strives 
our soeial problems We should let 
them know not by empty words 
hut by exemplar) living that Chris 
tianit) IS superior to Communism. 

n \ <*r ytLtfk 




iiiioNs (1 \c irs )i;o before rh( 
ul\cm ()( the Kt tgts the earth 
hasktd in never tnJing sum 
mer intl Us linds In mantled al 
tnoj.i to the poles heneith a forest 
(o\ei ot ettrtnl giun Unlike the 
needled evergreens ot temperate 
woods todav the)S( mtiqiie tiees 
bore hioad leaves and bright exotic 
blooms The forest they composed 
unlurled magnificently to noith and 
vouth from its heartland on the 
equator On the equator it still 
sta-nds today, reduced in area but 
rcvtaliiig still the splendour and 
luxuriance it has worn for untold 
^ons This is the true forest piim 
eva!—^the ram forest 
blanketing millions of square 
miles of moist equatorial lowlands, 
ever green ram forest today covers 
more than a tenth of the planet’s 

C mdrnsed from Life » $eti 


Vhe fniihg eic* gteen jot dt p)im 
evul of the tfoptes holds an array 
of plant and animal life luhet than 
an\ othei land area on earth 

total land surface and nearly half 
the total torcsi aieas of the earth 
The sjircading eanopv of trcctops, 
interwoven layer on green layer, 
hltcrs the sun’s ra\s, creating below 
a dim and murks twilight that over¬ 
casts the forest floor and thus sup 
presses all but a scattered under 
growth of shrubs and saplings In 
the dark roomy aisles between the 
straight, unbranchmg boles of the 
high trees the ground is relatively 
open, covered with only a thin car¬ 
pet of leaves that flutter down m a 
gentle, never ending fall the year 
round 

Th’World Wt l m It 
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Here is an extraordinarily com 
plex domain of life, richer in plant 
and animal species than any other 
community in nature save perhaps 
the sea Where temperate zone 
woods may embrace a few dozen 
varieties ot trees at most, a square 
mile of ram forest encompasses two 
or three hundred—counting only 
those with trunks more than a foot 
in diameter 

During the season of rains, wild 
avalanches of water recuriently de 
scend in thunderous cloudbursts 
which may disgorge 30 inches of 
water m as many days At such 
periods the forest roof drips almost 
continually, even under fair skies 
Beneath it, the forest corridors lie 
dank and sweltering B) day the 
canopy of trectops, excluding wind 
and sun, retards evaporation, bv 
night, like a giant greenhouse, it 
imprisons the heat ot day Under 
such cond’tions plant life prolifer 
ates with incredible luxuriani,e 

In (leanngs, bamboos may shoot 
upward at the rate of a foot a day 
Plants attain enormous stature 
“violets” bigger than apple trees, 
“myrtles” with thigh thick woody 
stems, “roses ’ 150 feet high 

Largest and richest of the undis 
turbed primeval rain forests is the 
South American, which overlays a 
million square miles of the Amazon 
and Guiana ri\er valleys from the 
Mato Grosso of Brazil north to the 
Caribbean coast To the eyes of man 
this region is unforgettably majestic 
Unlike wcxxls of the temperate 


zones with their clearly defined lay¬ 
ers of ground herbs, shrubs and 
trees, the ram forest of South 
America presents a bewildering 
facade of forests mounting on for 
ests, like clouds on clouds 
The crowns of the trees form 
three or more superimposed storeys 
sparse and struggling young trees 
up to 60 feet high that strive for 
life in the perpetual gloom beneath 
the canopy, trees from 60 to 120 
feet high whose lound crowns in 
terweave to form the canopy itself, 
the giants, 120 to 200 or more feet 
high, whose crowns have burst 
through the canopy into the sunny 
upper air, like tropic il islands above 
a green sea Each la)er receives a 
different amount of sunlight and 
harbouis its own unique community 
of plant and animal life 
Creatures of the Shade. In the 
green gold hush of noon the colon 
nades of the rain forest stand silent 
and apparently empty of life Only 
at dawn and dusk, when the hunters 
of night and day walk abroad to¬ 
gether, do multitudinous voices be 
tray the profusion of living things 
Tht oldest of all forest mammals 
arc the marsupial opossums, which 
here alone in the world have multi 
plied their species, along with their 
common cousin, the opossum of 
North America, they number the 
webfooted water opossum the mm 
ble philander and the wee, timorous 
Marmosa Dynasties only slightly 
less venerable produced the lumber 
ing ant eater, whose swift tongue is 
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the terror of termites; the giant 
armadillo with plated carapace, and 
two robust relatives of the guinea 
pig, the paca and the agouti The 
largest animals of the forest arc of 
newer lineage the shy tapir, a long 
nosed cousin of the rhinoceros who 
emigrated from the north about a 
million years ago, and his only dan 
gcrous adversaries, the puma and 
jaguar—the latter a versatile hunter 
who prowls the ireetops as sure 
tootcdly as he does the forest floor 

The real aborigines of the rain 
forest, older than the forest itself, 
are the cold blooded reptiles and 
amphibians turtles, tortoises, loads 
and legions of lizards Here flourish 
some of the world’s most formidable 
serpents the 20 foot aquatic ana 
conda and its terrestrial counter 
part, the boa constrictor, the deadl\ 
bushmaster and fer de lance 

Birds fill the forest aisles with 
their cries A few large species— 
partridges, curassows, trumpeters 
ind tinamous—live peimanentlv in 
the shadows 

Outnumbering all othet classes a 
millionfold art the insects and spi 
ders in every fissure and cranny 
from the cellar floor to the top of 
the tallest tree, their species counted 
in hundreds of thousands Most 
dramatic arc the army ants whose 
blindly marching legions ravage the 
forest floor of all life unable to flee 
them, and huge butterflies whose 
five inch iridescent wings shine like 
stained glass in the sun-touched 
galleries aloft A venomous six inch 
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caterpillar swarms down a stem to 
gorge Itself on leaves, contact with 
its poisoned spines can make a man 
ill for days 

Here abide the greatest acrobats 
on earth Star gymnast is the skinny, 
intelligent spider monkey Hanging 
by his tail from the loop of a liana^ 
he may suddenU give a short swing 
launch himself into space and, soar 
ing outward and downward across 
a 50 foot void of air, lightly catch a 
bough on which he spied a shining 
berry The marmosets, smallest of 
the monkev tribe—tough, noisy 
hooligans that travel m gangs—arc 
also capable of great leaps into 
space, but their landings arc rough 
"jmack against a tree trunk with 
arms and kgs spread wide 

The most conspicuous primate is 
the red howlei Endowed by nature 
with a grotesque, humanoid face 
with a pointed beard, the howler 
produces the most tar splitting and 
[flood chilling sounds on earth A 
hollow bone at the base of his 
tongue, enlarged into an apple sized 
sound chamber, amplifies his vocal 
vibrations to incredible volume. 

Even the reptiles perform feats 
of grace and daring The tiny, 
chameleon like ho-ko bee lizard not 
only leaps prcxiigiously but can land 
upside down on the underside of 
branches tar above his head, cling¬ 
ing by adhesive pads on his feet 
The Iguana, a specialist in high div¬ 
ing, will plunge as much as 80 feet 
from an overhanging branch into a 
shal ow pool below 
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The only vegetarians within the 
canopy are the coendou, a porcii 
pine with a prehensile tail, frolic 
some squirrels; and two toed and 
three-toed sloths The sloths, hang 
mg upside down b\ their powerful, 
clawed hands, move slowly among 
the branches, munching leaves So 
low-geared is the sloth’s nervous 
system that usually lethal doses of 
some snake venoms will not affect 
him, nor can the most appalling in 
juries inflicted by his enemies, the 
eagles and jaguars, awake htm from 
his lethargy Unable to fight or flee, 
the doth’s only protection is Cumou 
flage His long hail is encrusted ^ith 
a green alga that resembles lichen 
or moss, and when he is islccp in 
thick foliage he is viituall) invisible 

Amid the carnival and cainage 
the birds provide bright colour and 
loud music—flamboyant parrots 
and macaw 1, thick billed toucans 
and toucanets, flycatchers and giant 
orioles. These birds seldom *enturc 
mto the shadows below or into tht 
pcnl-haunted upjier air For fierce 
aerial pirates patrol the tropu al skies 
owls, eagles, falcons and hawks 
Tyrant of the treetops is the cruel 
taloned harpy eagle When he plum 
mets, he seldom misses his prey, 
whether a leaping monkey which 
he bears off screaming or a stupid 
sloth which he tears limb by limb 
from the branch to which it clings 
The Hanging Gardens. On top 
of the forest canopy, bathed m 
warm light, the rolling uplands of 
leaves create an enchanted parkland 
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whose green domes arc garlanded 
all the vear round with perfumed 
flowers Competing vigorously with 
the trees themselves for light and 
space .ire the climbing plants, or 
lianas Akin in habit to ivy, clem 
atis and woodbine of temperate 
woodlands, the lianas of the forest 
achieve astonishing dimensions, de 
Veloping woody stems as much as 
two feet thick and 500 feet long 
Their fantastic forms festoon the 
forest with gigantic loops Aloft, 
they braid their stems from bianch 
to branch, from crown to crown, 
closing the canop) and weaving 
their own fabric into the vaulted 
root so incxtncabl) that even if a 
tree is severed at the base it often 
cannot fall 

Even stianger than tht lianas arc 
the dir plants—orchids, aroids, li 
chens and mosses—which flower 
high in the trees without benefit of 
ordinary soil Attaching themselves 
to fissures and crannies m the 
branches of trees and lianas, most 
of them put forth a fine meshwork 
of roots which collect dust and plant 
debris and m time create a soil of 
then own Others send dangling 
roots down through the canopy un 
111 they can take nourishment di 
rcctly from the earth itself A few 
become stranglers, fabricating their 
own massive trunks arouncl their 
supporting trees until they smother 
and kill their host 

The Forest Graveyard. Collabo¬ 
rating with fungi in the never-end 
mg task of cleaning up the rain- 
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forest refuse arc bacteria, protozoa, 
worms and \arious insects—most 
notably the termites, or white ants, 
which devour wood and swittl> 
riddle every wind thiown bough or 
splintered stump that litters the 
forest floor. While the termites and 
fungi tunnel the tissues of fallen 
trees, bacteria rapidlv transform 
wood into humus, and humus into 
nitrogen compounds, carbon di 
oxide and mineral matter So, in 
time, all living things trom the tall 
cst tiee to the smallest bird-gau/) 
leaf and woody hmh, spent flower 
ind errant seed, beetle corjise and 
butterfly wing—return to the earth 
m death dissolved in the gMitlc 
dnpping of the Altered ram 
B\ contidst with the prodigality 
of foliage in the upper stones, the 
leaf litter on the forest floca is thin, 
the underhing soil impoverished 
I he explanation lies in the fact that 
decomposition keeps pace with the 
rain ot dead leaves from above, 
while the feeding roots take up the 
prrxluets of decomposition .is e]uiek 
Iv as they dissolve into the' caith So 
the richest of all forest> *»pnngs 
from soil so poor that when cleared 
of tiees It will seldom support crops 
for more than a single season 


llntil recent times the rain forest 
was uninhabited except by hunting 
aborigines who knew little of agri¬ 
culture Today the forest fabric has 
been disturbed b) the demolition of 
vast tracts tor rubber, coffee and 
cocoa plantations, and by their 
subsequent abandonment Native 
tribesmen also ra/e patches of tim¬ 
ber, burn fallen trees and plant 
crops, after which torrential rams 
leach and erode the naked surface 
I lyers A season or two later the im- 
poveiished plots are abandoned and 
the chaos t-f secondary growth over- 
I tins them 

lust as the virgin forest of Eu¬ 
rope and North America were-laid 
low by man s improvidence, so now 
those ot the tropics may vanish 
within a generation The economic 
loss will be incalculable, for the 
j>nmar\ ram foicsts are iich sources 
or mahogmv, teak and other tim 
her, and such by pioducts as resins, 
gums cellulose, camphor and rat¬ 
tans If the foiests are to remain for 
lutiirc gcntrulions, extensive gov¬ 
ernment reserves must be defended 
from the aeqiiisitivc hand of man. 

1 01 n IS man, not n iture, who in 
the final analysis is the agent ot de¬ 
struction 


7 /le E<\e?ice of Friendship 

Oh, iHi- (OMioRT, the inexpressible ccmfoit of fttling safe viith a person; 
having neither to weigh thoughts nor measure words, but to pour them 
all out, )ust as they arc, chaff and grain together, knowing that a faithful 
hand will take anti sift them, keep what is worth kecjnng, and then, w'lth 
the breath of kindness hloiv the rest away r«oiRe riiot 
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BRUKhASTLlJCa smooth 
mg out his osmiight wnnkK iHeUi 
Hughfi) The (log (io/ing bclort tht 
hreplacc, one battered car doing senii\ 
duty iwaii m W ilT')n )n lam } utttal) 
Winter was a billowing white canvas 
pegged to the tro/en c irth CMprU Crowtii 
m farm jountai) The pebbly brook 
chattering with void ((»< n?* Ti hnur n 

New Itork Iimet) 


Pointen for paunts Children, like 
canoes, art more e isily eontwiikd il 
paddled from tht rt ir (Bill buvMio 
I oi evtrv schoolboy with a spark 
of genius, dicre are a do/en with 
Ignition trouble (Slnmon Iilr u Th 
Satutdii^ Pott) Child guidance 

is what more and more parents arc 
getting tiom their thildren (Xnthons 

Pettito 111 T/n Stjititda\ t n ug T if) 


up the bill, he has an impediment in 

his reach (F Simms Campbell) 


Deft defimtwm F duration — the 
ability to quote Shakespeare without 
crediting it to the Bible (Evm isio 
Marilyn Monroe—a girl you look 
up to very very slowly (Simmv Kaye 

gurteJ b> Farl Wilson) Pcdestrun— 

a person who should be seen and not 
hurt (John VioUtu) Gold digger—a 
woman dter all (/tiunix flame) . . 
Hard cash—the soticsi thing to fall 
back on Chance remark—any 

thing a man manages to say when two 
women arc talking (How ircl Hnnes in 
1 hi Stiturdo\ Ftening / ff) Ghafing 

dish—a gal wilting for her hoy friend 

(C Arol r t t lark) 


Obliqui ani^le<. jumping to eonclu 
sions docsn t always make for happ\ 
Imdmgs A girl s biggest asset is a 
mm s im iginmon Nothing is im 
possible to the man who does not have 
to do It himstll (I ti Wilson) 


S/1,/1 /ii/JL,«£/(,£ In a public park, 
(jrass grows by inches -and dies by 
Icet” (J net Roit ts) Gn telephone 
van m Oakland California, ‘ Courtesy 
IS contagious, let s start an epidemic ” 


Cat (hut He s the sort of chap who 
lollows you into a revolving door and 
comes out first (Waium HKke> m Tht Path 
FxpffM) She has long blonde hair 
with short black roots (frslinc Johnson in 

Photof>ia\) When It comes to picking 
28 


To the hrst contributor of each item 
used in this department a payment of 
if will be made upon publication 
Contnhutwns which lannot he echpowl 
edged or returned should be dated and 
the source giten Address Picturesque 
S|.>e(ch Fditor The Reader s Digest 
2" Atb( marie Street, London W i 



Japan must sell or die, and she hasn't much 
to sell Will she tui n to Russia for help ^ 


HOW CAI JAPAN SEVIVE ? 


By Roheit Sherrod 


}\p\NiSL 1 know liunjjfo 
Imii, lives in i snull citv 
south west of Tokvo Like (>5 per 
cent of all | ipanese workers, he is 
self emplovtd in a workshop in his 
tumble down house he rebinds old 
books which his wife gathers from 
schools and libraries The famiK in 
come amounts to about ^25 a 
month, slightly more than ihu of 
the average Japanese household 
1 he problems of Bunjiro Imai and 
of his country are much the same 
—^tr)ing to make ends meet without 
resources, without capital and with 
out anything else much except 
energy and the will to work 
Bunjiro was deep in the dumps 

Robfrt Sherrod a rejx>rler viiiLf 11^29 
was one of the most distm^juishul war 
correspondents of the Second World Wai 
writing for Ttme and Life Since 1 jsJ I't h is 
been Far Fastern correspondent toi I he 
Saturday Ftentn^ Pott 

Condemed /n m 1 he 


when I first met him two years ago, 
so deep he had resulted to begging 
He did this only iftcr he hid failed 
at tver> thing else since the Second 
World Wai —selling hot sweet bean 
cakes, selling pickles, making blue 
print chemicals After a day of soil 
citing alms disguised as a Buddhist 
priest he give this up, too, having 
netted two shillings He and his 
wife ind i6 vear old daughter sat 
down and had a serious discussion 
about suicide 

After some persuasive talk b) his 
tinv, bright wife Bun]iro elected to 
tr) to beat the world again Already 
40 years old, he hired himself out 
for ir Hd a day to le irn bookbind¬ 
ing After a few months he went 
into business tor himself 

In the depths to which he had 
plunged two years ago Bunjiio was 
all for changing the government* 
Today, although he has mellowed a 

Satutday I ten ng Pt st 29 
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bit with his new-found prosperity, 
he would vote again for the Left 
Wing Socialists, whose platform is 
considerably farther left than the 
British Labour Party’s, bur stops 
short of Communism His party, 
which abstractly favours “peace,” 
would rid Japan of American 
troops, recognize Russia and Red 
China, and stop Jipins rearma 
ment— which means leaving the 
country without anv d-'fcncc at all 
Yet, says he, “Until Japan can be 
come tconomicallv independent, I 
think American troops should sta\ 
here ” 

This confused thinking is not re 
stricted to Runjiro Imai It is shtred 
throughout Japan 

Any way you look at il Japan is 
one of the prime worries ol the free 
world 

Of all the countries in Asia, Japan 
seems least likely it the moment to 
o Communist, if only because of 
er deep seated distrust of^ the an 
cient enemy, Russia But nobody 
can predict what might h ippen un 
less Japan’s trade prospects bright 
en Even when cultivated inch by 
inch, Japan’s own soil can feed only 
70 million of her 87 million people 
Unless she can sell something to 
other countries, she cannot buy food 
for these excess millions—and they 
mount by one million every year 

Today Japan is able to sell only 
about a third as much as she sold 
J>efore the Second World War 
Thanks to the insanity of Tojo and 
his clique, Japan has lost half her 


terntorj and three of the richest 
spots in Asia—Manchuria, Korea 
and Formosa—which had been im 
portant markets as well as suppliers 
of nee, coal and non ore. She has 
also fallen 20 years behind the times 
m technical knowledge and nidus 
trial equipment 

Because she had to absorb her 
overseas population in addition to 
her naturil increase, forcing her to 
make jobs where no jobs should 
exist, Japan has one of the highest 
lihour costs in the world The puces 
of m me of her manufactured prod 
uets, especially m heavy industry, 
often run 30 to ^0 pet cent higher 
than the same things manufactured 
m the United States, Britain or 
West Cjcimany 

Ame.tleans bv and large have 
tome to forgive and forget the 
atrocities ot the Second World 
W u Not so with the Pacific coun 
tries, which are not averse to watch 
mg tlicir ex enemy stew in her own 
juict “These people aren’t going to 
get much sympathy out of me,” said 
a hitter Australian government ofH 
eial “They captured 16,000 of our 
men, and we found only 7,000 of 
them still alive when the war was 
over ” Last year Japan imported 61 
million pounds’ worth of Australian 
gofxls, mostly wool, Australia’s im 
ports from Japan totalled only three 
million 

Japan promised under her peace 
treaty to pay reparations to the 
Philippines, but the Filipinos re 
fused to accept Japan’s “highest pos- 
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siblc” offer of 143 million pounds, building new factories, Japan thrmt 

determined to squeeze out more be- up fancy new theatres and office; , 

fore resuming diplomatic and trade buildings—^just the reverse of what : 

relations. Indonesia owes 53 million the Germans did. Japan got tele- 

pounds to japan for goods she has vision, an international airline and 

imported, but is waiting for a repar- new geisha houses galore, 

ations settlement before paying up The banks gave credit to every-, 
or contracting to buy anydiing body until there is not a liquid bank: 

more. Burma, one of the world’s in Japan today. With some corn- 

two largest producers of surplus mercial banks lending too per cent 

rice, awaits the damages Japan owes of their deposits, there have been 

her. Japan also owes the United times when Japanese banks have 

States about two thousand million had to borrow a few million yen 

dollars advanced during the occu- overnight from more conservative, 
pation, which the Americans have American banks in Japan, simply to 

agreed to scale down by two thirds square themselves with the clearing 

—the same ratio that W'^est Ger- houses until the next morning’s 

many got. But Japan protests that deposits. 

she is poorer than West Germany, Many if not most Japanese firms 
and asks, “Where would we get the have debts amounting to 75 per cent 
money —a good question. of their assets. Consequently, nearly 

Why ha.s it taken so long for everybody in Japan is perennially , 

Japan’s sins to catch up with her? perched on the edge of bankruptcy. 

The Korean War put off the day of Thus the banks arc now at the 

leckoning. Japan became a factory mercy of their debtors; they can’t do 

for the war and a high-priced anything except lend the companies 

boarding-house for its soldiers—to more money to keep the whole 

the tunc of 285 million pounds a jcriy-built structure from crashing, 

year. During those three years What can he done about Japan’s 

Japan imported 2,030 million plight? Nobody but the Japanese 

pounds’ worth of goods and ex- ffiemsclvcs can hitch up their belts, 

ported only 1,337 trillion pounds’ They must establish some kind of 

worth. But the Korean War and the control over imports, so that the 

free-spending American soldiers dollars go for machine tools in- 

camc very close to making up the stead of materials for new office 

difference. buildings. 

Were these precious millions One way for the Japanese to learn 

hoarded against hard times? Was new management techniques would 
industry modernized to compete in be to encourage the investment of 
the swiftly changing world? The foreign capital under limited for- 
answer in each case is no. Instead of eign management. But post-war 





governments have discouraged for¬ 
eign films from opening factories 
tn Japan, even when these firms 
offered to guarantee exports from 
Japan that would yield a favourable 
balance Not only are the japanese 
afraid of then econom\ being domi 
nated by foreign capital, but japan 
CSC firms dread the com|:>etition 
which efficient methods would offer 
m their domestic market Thus 
Japan stifles itsown econom\ 

Japan will need a strong helping 
hand long after the last American 
soldier has departed—maybe five 
years hence, maybe se\en, depend 
ing on how last a reluctant jipan 
can build up its own defences 
With technical assistar»ce the 
Japanese ma\ improsc iheir food 
production — through reclaiming 
land from the sea and putting more 
protein producing animals on the 
mountainsides—so that the o\ei 
worked land can keep up with the 


expanding population. As it is now, 
the population increase requires an 
additional 40 million dollars’ worth 
of imported food each year. 

Japan’s overworked power facili¬ 
ties must expand in order to run 
more factoiies which would pro¬ 
duce more goods for export. But 
an> such expansion is contingent 
upon getting U S loans. 

Helping the Japanese to sell their 
goods is a problem )ust as nettle 
some The nations of the fite 
woild must import more Japanese 
gfxids, forgetting old scores Some 
authorities believe that more 
Japanese trade witli (communist 
china IS intvitablv a slice of the 
[irice of survival 

‘When you g(t clown to the 
ficts,*’ said a lonign diplomat re 
centiv, ‘ the onlv thing the Japanese 
have lo sell is their labour and a tew 
ttchnical skills” > et japan must 
sell or perish 


Things That Never Change 

cr^oMi things will never change The voiee ol toresi water in the nighr, 
a woman’s laughter in the dark, the clean, hard rattk of raked gravel, the 
delicate web of chiltlren s voices in bright air—fhetc things will never 
change The glitter of sunlight on roughened u itcr, the glory of the stars, 
the innocence of morning, the »mcll of the sea in harbours, the feathery 
blur and smoky buddings of young boughs—these things will always be 
the same 

All things belonging to the earth will never change—the leaf, the blade, 
the flower, the wind that cries and sleeps and wakes again, the trees 
whose stiff arms clash and ticmbic in the dark—these things will always 
be the same, for they cornt up from the earth that never changes. 

1 10m rhoims Wolft s i o« Can i (lO Home Afiatn published by Hcin^rrvuin 




At THt stAsiDL we are troubled with 
poor television reception when an off 
sea wind coats the tclesision aerial 
with salt It s quite a common sight in 
our neighbourhood to sec a house 
holder out on the lawn, garden hose 
extended skyward, washing down the 
aerial with fresh water Since this pro 
*.edurc is new to visitors, however, 
they arc frequently startled by what 
they sec 

The other day my wife turned the 
tables on a group of curious visitors 
who stopped to watch as she aimed a 
)et of water high on the aerial. Turn 
ing towards them she placed her hand 
palm down at the height of her knee 

“Used to be only THAT big,” she 
said, and went on "watering ’ the tall 
aerial -Iom Femus 

A NiiiGHBOUR of ours IS a successful 
free lance writer, but is not known for 
domestic accomplishments. For several 
years she has b^n lamenting the fact 
that her living room furniture needed 


lotise covers One day, when I saw 
that the room was completely refur¬ 
bished with colourful chint 7 , 1 asked 
h<“r if It had been much work 

Well, I wrote to the btationcry 
Office and other places,” she said, 

' and got all the booklets on how to 
make loose covers I read them care¬ 
fully, then sat down and wrote an 
article about it—which I sold to a ‘do¬ 
it yourseit magazine Back came a 
cheque—enough to pay a decorating 
shop for making the covers. Aren’t 
they nice^ ’ -Charlotte Harvey 

A Hopi Indian had received his call¬ 
up instructions and was being ques¬ 
tioned bv a draft board. "Do you 
speak any foreign language?” he Was 

“Yes,” replied the Hopi. "English.” 

—Harry James 

En route through the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains in my small sports-car, I stopped 
for lunch in a village off the b(Uten 
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path. After lunch I was checking my 
tyres before continuing. In taking off 
tnc rear wheel covers a large T-shaped 
key about seven inches long is re¬ 
quired. The lock was clogged with 



mud, and I was busy turning the key 
this way and that to loosen it when an 
elderly man in faded denims, who 
had obviously never seen a sports-car 
before, came over and watched. After 
a few moments he cleared his throat 
politely and remarked, "Windin’ her 
up, son?’* — Walter Coro 

In the cakden of one of our friends is 
a small but unusual grave. He told us 
about it not long ago. 

“I was working in my rose garden," 


he said, "with the usual cigarette dan¬ 
gling from my lips. The smoke, as 
always, was stinging my eyes and I 
continually had to interrupt my work 
to flick the ash. Suddenly I decided 
to say farewell, once and for all, to 
cigarettes. With proper respect I put 
my last cigarette in a gold cigarette 
case and buried it near my prize rose 
bush. 

“As with the passing of any loved 
one," he continued, “the pangs of the 
first few weeks were the nardest—^but 
time is a wonderful healer. Now all 
that remains is the memory of the 
acrid cigarette taste 1 once knew." 

He led us to the tiny mound with 
its plaque bearing this inscription: 

HERE LIES MY LAST CIGARETTE 
WHOSE SPARK OF LIFE WAS 
EXTINGUISHED 
MAY 22, 1952 

-—Mrs. L j Nataline 

I WAS STANDING at thc pcrfumc coun¬ 
ter of a department store when an 
elderly gentleman came up. He was so 
conservatively dressed in a dark blue 
suit that I was surprised when he 
picked up one of thc scent sprays con¬ 
taining sample perfume and gave him¬ 
self a couple of squirts. 

With a wink in my direction he re¬ 
marked, “Like to keep my wife guess¬ 
ing,” and went on his way. 

—Christine Ridley 


Contributions Wanted for ” Lifes Like That ” 

For each anecdote published in this department The Reader’s Digest will pay 
fifteen guineas. Contributions must be true unpublished stones from your oum 
experience, revelatory of adult human nature, or shom'ng appecdtng or humor¬ 
ous sidelights on human nature. Maximum length: joo words, but the shorter 
the better. Contributions should be typewntten and cannot be returned or 
acknowledged. ’ Address “Life’s Li^e That” Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 
37 Albemarle St., London, W.i. 



Should aWopmu 
Tell the Truth 
Hhout Her Hge? 

B\ CJlona Swanson 

Ni-w York Cit> court ruled 
recentlv, in the case of an 
attractive blonde accused of 
falsifying her age on her tar regis¬ 
tration, that a woman’s age is nn 
portant onlv as proof that she is not 
a minor 

I can work up a full head of steam 
about the principle involved here, 
which I feel is a tip-off on a sad state 
of affairs* nearly every woman 
develops a strong age consciousness 
as she approaches her ^uth birthday 
The most honest and straight¬ 
forward suddenly lose their head 
for figures. Years are shaved off, 
and the little game begins. 

While this goes on, men snicker 
on the sidelines. Confident that the 
whole thing is woman created, they 
pat the ladies paternally on the 
shoulder and murmur gently 

Gloria Swanson, long one of America s 
leading film stars, readily admits to bang 
55. She IS hard at work now as a dress de- 
signer, running a hat company and acung m 
television 


“There, there, girls, you just he as 
much as you like about your age if 
It makes you feel better.” 

1 have news for you men. The 
situation IS entirely mn^-lnade. 

Proof Our popular songs create 
the impression that romance is re¬ 
served for the young. The moon, 
the stars and June nights arc not for 
women over 30. Films, novels, 
radio and television hit much the 
same note 

Men go gaga about screen stars 
who only yesterday played hop¬ 
scotch after school. They ogle 
Bikini clad saplings on the beaches 
and dig each other in the ribs 
at the sight of the new office 
girl, overdressed, overbearing and 
under 20. 

ConsequentK, older women, feel¬ 
ing m constant competition with 
young girls for sweetheart, husband 
or boss, snip off the years to keep 
in the running. Believe me, they 
would netcr be so silly if it made 
no difference to the men. 

This explains w/i) women hide 
their age The question is—should 
thev^ 

I believe that a woman is justified 
in fibbing under only one condition 
—if her livelihood is at stake. An 
unjust, even cruel, situation exists 
women over 50, and even women of 
35, who apply for jobs arc often 
turned away as “too old.” 

In such cases I do not hesitate to 
tell women : “To any employer so 
foolish as to Ignore cxpcnencc and 
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proven ability, give any age you an bothered me one bit Just for the re 
get away with ” cord, I was born on March 27,1899 

Apart from this situation, I see no After the film Sunset Bottlevanl 
point in camouflage Deception was released, I received letters trom 
about age only abets this silly glonfi women everywhere, on the same 
cation of youth theme “Here you are, at 50, 

If a woman feels she must lop off starting a bright new career If vou 
a few years to interest a man, she s can do it, there’s hope for me ’ 
making a grave mistake Such a Hope' Of course there s hope 
man isn’t worth marrving in the Life isnt over 1140 nor at ()0, nor 
first place at 80 An 81 year old woman has 

In some countries in Europe a just enrolled as 1 univcrsitv student 

woman isn t considered really in and Grandma Moses, the famous 

leresting to a man until she is 40 painter, got an honorary degree at 

More than a youthful figure and the age of 88 

chocolate box ficc, the European There’s no point at which lift 
man wants the fineness cf mind hits its peak and then descends— 
ind spirit that maturity brings unless you make U do so The road 

In Britain and the United Stites dips only when vou no longer feel 
It’s different—and it bothers the there s 1 goil iheid Corny philo 
girls no end Frinklv, it hasn’t sophy ^ Perh ips Hut it s the truth 


PourBriiish women, well known in different spheres gave iheir answers 
to the question, Should a Woman Tell the Truth iboui Hit ige ' 

YES, says Mary Jrrrold 77 ytar-old actress 

It is utterly foolish for a woman to hide her age The more mystery she 
makes the more people arc intrigued And if she gues m age but makes 
it a he, she s bound to be found out in the end 

YES says Lady Docj{tt 

I don t see the point of telling lies mel inywiy il I tried the Press 
would soon hound me out* You re as old as you feel is an old saying but 
I believe it s a true one I m 48 1 love life and I m feeling hnc' 

YES, says Kay Cavendtih, 44 year old television pianist and broadcaster 
Obviously she shouldn’t need to he—but its the pubh< s hult if she 
does This country is much ux> age conscious, and such a fuss is made over 
women s ages, that we have to tell lies in self defeme 

NO, says Barbara Cortland, 53 year old authoress 

Never tell the truth It s a terrible mistake (I do only because I m too 
lazy to lie) All through the centuries women have lied about thrir ages— 
so if a woman says she’s 40, the rest of the world is bound to m ike her 
45 My advice is, ilways dock five years'’ 



The Man 

Behind Germany's 
Meu> Army 


B\ Frederic Sondern, |r. 


N ext to West Germanv’s vener 
able Chancellor Konrad Ade 
nauer at the council table of the 
Pans Conference last October sat a 
stcKkv, middle aged, square faced 
man with bright, humorous eves 
and a quick, determined manner 
He was the ('hancellor's Special 
Commissioner for Militarv Affairs, 
Theodor Blank. The Chancellor 
made no move without consult 
ing him Dulles, Mendes France, 
Anthony Eden and Allied diplo 
mats and generals treated him with 
marked cordiality After the proto¬ 
cols wcic signed Supreme Allied 
Commander General Gruenther 
shook his hand as news cameras 
clicked. Herr Blank—carpenter, 
army officer, trade-union leader, 
parliamentarian and diplomat—had 
suddenly stepped from anonymity 
to the forefront of the European 
scene. 



Theodor Blan\, the determined, 
equate dealing ex labour leadet who 
head^ a great experiment. 

In accord with the decision of the 
Conference, within the next three 
vcais half a million German soldiers 
will become a substantial part of the 
Free World’s first line of defence. 
The (ierman Federal Republic’s U 
divisions will make up approxi- 
matelv one fourth of the North 
Atlantic Treat) Organization’s 
standing troops on the Continent 
They will be under the command 
of Supreme Allied Headquarters 
(their arms and ammunition rigidly 
limited), but they will be traineo 
and indoctnnated according to the 
ideas of Theodor Blank and by the 
German officers he has selected. 
“That is a much firmer guarantee 
of their loyalty and value to us than 
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any rules or sUpcrMsion we could 
cnfoue,” A senior Amencjn general 
has said 

When Chancellor Adenauer be 
gan consideration of a West Ger 
man armv in 1950, he realized that 
It might easily I'^come the rallying 
|x>int of the powerful professional 
officer caste that had laid the foun 
dations of Hitler’s military power 
The Chancellor had no intention of 
allowing them to repeat the per 
forma nee 

To create an army that \yould rc 
main under cuilian control, there 
fore he needed an unusual man 
When he chose a brusque, hard 
headed carpe ntcr s son from the 
left of centre wing of his C hristian 
Democratit Party Bonn wis 
ama/ed Theodor Blink seemed 
hardly the man for the incredibly 
difficult and delicate job But the 
wise old statesman, whose choice 
able men for important tasks has 
contributed so greatly to W^sl (icr 
many s iccosery, knew better 

For four years now Theodor 
Blank and a staff of military fxjliti 
cal and economic idvisers hast* 
been labouring at the colossal task 
of planning a military system which 
breaks entirely with (icrman tradi 
tions A visit to the old red brick 
building in Bonn which houses 
Blank’s office is a surprising expen 
cnce for anyone who knew German 
military headquarters of former 
years Heel clicking is r ire, there is 
no parade ground, yoices are scl 
dom raised, no one swaggers 


Herr Blank works—often 16 
hours a day—in a modest room 
about 12 feet square He insists on 
being addressed simply as Herr 
Blank or Chef (Chief) by his 
subordinates—a radical departure 
for the title minded German 
bureaucracy He has introduced 
mother departure even more radi 
cal a highly articulate man with a 
hot temper, he speaks his mind 
without fear or fay our to minister, 
general and issistant dike—and ex 
pccts his subordinates to do the 
sime ‘ I hate suhscrv icnce,” he has 
repe itedlv told his st df 

Immediately around the Chef an 
\ do/cn unusud men who have 
been with him since he took office 
md who form the nucleus of the 
new Gtiman General Staff “Un 
fortun itch he siys with i laugh 
‘ we had to base iome generals 
But both ot Pd ink s generals have 
little in common with the old 
Offizier^ Korpi 

One IS Hans Speidcl, Marshal 
Rommel s brilliant chief of start 
during the wir and a prime mover 
in the 1944 attempt to assassinate 
Hitler Much travelled and multi 
lingual, a profound scholar and 
professor of history, Speidcl had 
been lilank s special ambassador in 
Pans during the negotiations to re 
arm Western Germany With im 
perturbable good humour and com 
mon sense, he made himself well 
liked and indispensable. 

The other general is Adolf Heu 
singer, Blank’s chief organizational 
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technician and strategist, who was 
the outstanding wartime head of the 
Operations Division of the Wehi- 
macht Spare, ascetic, clipped of 
speech, he looks the typical Prussian 
officer. But there the similarity 
ends. An independent and fearless 
thinker like Spcidel. he was also in 
the plot against Hitler 

The rest of the men who will 
head the new (leneral Staff were 
captains, majors and colonels dur 
ingthewar The\ art now between 
^5 and 50 >ears of age Blank 
selected each with grt it tiie Our 
ing the war ill of them demon 
straicd their haired of Hitki main 
It the risk of their li\es 

But the Chej has mother \ ird 
stick which he considers just as im 
portant Although professional so! 
die’-s bv choice and trainmi;. ill 
Blank’s men has e been successtul in 
cisilian life since the w ir 

“That is a criterion on winch 1 
insist for senior (»ctman officers of 
»he future,” Herr Blink sns ‘ Pco 
pie who have built i good lilc tor 
themselves m postwar (jcimain 
have a real lielief in the demo 
cratic system 1 hes have seen it 
work They there!ore want to build 
a ba'Sicall) civilian arm\ that will 
help to ensure tor (rermanv—and 
Europe—the kind of life thev have 
found good ” 

The Chefs personality and tour 
years of hard work have welded his 
men into a tight, loyal team. He has 
ridden down ever\ prejudice of 
class and rank he could find in his 


organization. At a luncheon of the 
Foreign Press Association in Bonn 
he was asked how he hoped to re¬ 
concile the old CJerman Army with 
the new The Special Commissioner 
got up and pointed a thumb at him¬ 
self. “I am Theodor Blank,” he 
said, “a worker, trade union leader, 
member of the Bundestag There,” 
he continued with his disarming 
grin, pointing at C'olonel Count 
johanii von Kitlmannsegg, “is one 
ot rn\ closest asso*.rates—an aristo 
crat, cavalryman, former officer of 
the Cjcnerai Stiff We get along per¬ 
fectly I think that decent people 
with a common goal usually can ” 

Rumours irisc j>ci iodic ally that 
the Blank oihee is in the grip of the 
Pru Sian old guard, or of C'om- 
munist f’lemt tits or of scimtthing 
ecjualK subversive of the Adenauer 
rtginif Asked ibout these rumours, 
1 high (lerinan olficnl laughed “I 
know Blank well, hr said “If you 
look at th,c storv of his hie vou will 
see that he is not easy to influence.” 

Throdor Blank was born vears 
ago in the village of P’l/ in the 
upjicr Rhine vallev, the son of a 
cabinet maker and third of a family 
often Lea \ mg school at 1410 make 
his living as 1 carpenter, he ran 
errands in his spare time for the 
headejuarters of the powciful 
Factorv and Transport Workers 
Union in the nearbv city of 
Ifochum At 25 he had become the 
unioi’s general secret iry When the 
Na/is came to power in 1933 
ler’s Ministry of Labour offered the 
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young man an opulent wlary and 
an important post in the Part\ 
Blank declined. In retaliation, the 
Party had him expelled from his 
union and presented him from get 
ting another job 

Blank decided to get an educa 
tion instead At 29 he went back to 
school and excelled m his studies 
He was on his wav to a degree in 
mathematics and phvsics at the 
Univcrsitv of Munster when the 
5 >econd World War broke out and 
he was drafted into the infantrv A 
natural leader, he became a com 
panv commander in a crick 
armoured unit at the Russian front 
and won the Iron Cross for ga 11 antiv 
in action After the Crtrmin col 
lapse he worked his wav back 
through his devastited homeland a 
carpenter igain patching up bomb 
blasted houses in exchange tor food 
and lodging 

Among the jobless, demoiali/cd 
workers of his nitive Rhineland 
Blank saw the danger of Commu 
nism Picking the most Red of the 
Ruhr trades unions, the miners’, he 
worked his wa) to the top of its 
executive council and took it out ot 
the hands of the Communists W ith 
his firsthand accounts of Russia he 
swung the miners to Adenauer**. 
Christian Democratic Partv—and 
many other workers with them— 
and was sent to the Bundestag in 
the election of 1949 bv in over 
whelming majoritv 
Adenauer, having watched this 
extraordinary jicrtormnnce asked 


him to be Minister of Labour Blank 
declined He preferred to be able to 
speak freely in Bundestag about 
the three things which had become 
uppermost in his mind his hatred 
of Communism and the Communist 
wav of life, his belief that Gcr 
manv’s salvation lav in bonds with 
W^estern Furope and America, and 
his conviction thu West (jcrmanv 
must be prepiied to defend the 
( ontinent Later when Chancelloi 
Adenauer ofTertd him his present 
office Blank saw it as an opjxir 
tunitv to implement all three con 
victions, and accepted 
In Jinuarv 1951 he appealed bt 
fore the militarv heads of the Allied 
High Commissions in Bonn as 
(hmccllor Ackniuers representa 
live to discuss (icrmanv s contnbu 
non to i supranational EDC armv 
\ powerful speaker he presented 
his contC[)t ot the part to be plaved 
hv 1 (>ermin umv in the defence 
organi/ if ion It wms the most bnl 
liant mcisivt talk on the subject wt 
had ever htird a high American 
officer sa\s No vague theories 
just concrete ideas on how divisions 
would be raised, trained .and run 
We w mted to cheer ” 

In Pans a few months later B 1 ink 
made a similar appearance before 1 
larger audience—the delegates of all 
the NATO countries They were 
.iccustomed to suave, jxilished en 
vovs from Bonn who spoke perfect 
French and English Blank’s Cjer 
man and his unabashed manner 
were something of a shock He be 




gan by announcing that unless Ger¬ 
many was recognized immediately 
as a full partner of the Allied 
Powers he would negotiate nothing. 
If the Allies acceded, he promised, 
they could count on the Federal Re¬ 
public for full co-operation. Pro¬ 
fessional diplomats shuddered at his 
forthrightness, but men like 
Cleneral Gruenthcr, Lord Ismay, 
Viscount Montgomery and Marshal 
Juin liked it. They found later that 
Theodor Blank kept his promises. 

A few years ago I asked a Biitish 
general whether he thought Ger¬ 
man officers could ever become an 
cfFcctivc part qf an Allied organiza¬ 
tion. “A nice theory yes,'’ he said. 
“But clanking, humourless, opinion¬ 
ated Potsdam fellows—-impossible! ’’ 
I asked him the same question 
again recently. “I have changed my 
mind,” he said. “Blank’s men do 
not clank. Many of them have a 
sense of humour. Only a few are 
opinionated. Most of them know a 
great deal. The sooner they arc 
settled at SHAPE the better I’ll like 
it.” 

The wheels have already begun 
to turn. Training manuals have 
been printed; construction plans for 
the first of 500 barracks and depots 
that will dot West Germany have 
been drawn; men have been 
selected for key posts. Within the 
first year after the Paris accord is 
ratifi^ by the legislative bodies of 
the signatories, the first cadre of 
150,000 men, mainly .professional 


soldiers Ircwa the old Wthrme^htJ^^ 
will be ready to train the rccruiUj,' 
who will come voluntarily at first" 
and then under a conscription 
system. 

Some 50 generals and 600 colonels 
will be carefully screened for their 
political reliability, first by du: 
Ministry of Defence, then by a 
board of carefully selected veteran 
officers sitting with an equal num¬ 
ber of prominent citizens—educa¬ 
tors, labour representatives, lawyers, 
religious leaders—and finally in im¬ 
portant eases by the Chancellor 
himself. Every detail of their prior ^ 
service and their postwar activity 
will be probed. The Chancellor and 
Herr Blank arc taking no chances. 

When these men arc sworn in, 
they will find an order of things 
which has never existed in Germany 
before. There will be no goose step, 
no hours of precision drill, no rigid 
guard-mounting, no tradirionaj 
iron-fisted tyranny of the N.C.O-S. 
Men on leave and even on pass 
after duty hours will be permitted 
to wear civilian clothes. “They arc 
to remain civilians as far as pos¬ 
sible,” says Herr Blank, “and to 
feel that they remrin part of the 
people.” 

Whether the great experiment 
will work and bring Germany into 
the European family as a sttiong but 
peaceful member, only time can 
tell. If it docs, much of the credit for 
success will go to the ex-carpenter, 
Theodor Blank. 


The honeymoon is over when he phones that he’ll be late for 
supper^—and she has already left a note that it’s in the refrigerator. 

—Bill Lawrence 


A reckless driver is one who passes you on the main road in spite 
of all you can do. —Lincoln Parker 

A doctor can bury his mistakes, but an architect can only advise 
his client to plant vines. -Frank Lloyd Wright 

What a terrific din there would be if we made as much noise when 
things go right as we do when they go wrong! —Kanawha, lowa. Reports 

Painting is not very difficult when you don’t know how. But when 
you know how, ah! ^en it’s a different matter. -uegaa 

Man has pursued a lot of dreams—the golden fleece, the alchemist’s 
stone and me idea that the car can be packed for a family vacation 
so that only one suitcase need be brought into the motel at night. 

—NANA 

After you’ve heard two eye-witness accounts of a motor accident, 
you begin to worry about history. —changing Timet 

A woman is the only thing I am afraid of that I know won’t hurt 

me. —Anonymoua 

One trouble with government is that it seems to think the in¬ 
dividual owes it a living. —The Ktpbnger Magasme 

The public has come to expect the impossible in pictures and it’s 
rarely disappointed. —sam Goldwyn 

Women have served all these centuries as looking-glasses possessing 
the magic powers of reflecting the figure of man at twice its natural 

size, —VirginU Woolf 





Here's theUbretto^ 



By Scott Corbett 


I HAVE never understood how 
workmen in the building trades 
can go about their business so calm¬ 
ly. Whenever I build or install any¬ 
thing at home every moment is 
charged widi drama. No Italian 
tenor was ever more excitable than 
I, ever lived more intensely, felt 
more keenly or suffered more. Talk 
about running the gamut of the 
emotions! 

When I had finished insulating 
our attic recently, I realized that 


what had happe^ had a sw^iM 
and a violently tragic quality whicl|i 
were made to order for opera. AW 
had to do was get the experience 
to some sombre, brooding music 
shot through with flashes of fire. I 
can see it clearly now as a gripping, 
tragic opera, Vna Muom Fdsi^'‘ 
(“One False Move”), music by, 
Giuseppe Verdi. i 

After a brief, mca-bid overtufc* 
the curtain rises to disclose a gloomy ' * 
attic, A trap door is pushed up (tli ? 
Metropolitan could light this iliasg" 
beautifully) and the tenor, Dow * 
Scotto, ^ climbs cautiously up into , 
the attic carrying a single light bulb 
on an extension cord. His light d^ . 
closes several rolls of insulation and: 
some tools. 

He looks round the vast reaches, > 
of the dismal attic and sings tHe,v 
touching aria, / attico afarechi tuWf 
enormi (“This job looks tougiwar \ 
now than it did when I let that ! 
salesmafn sell me the insulation”^ 
For a moment he is despairing, bik 1’ 
then he plucks up his courage and J 
sings the jaunty Bravado me non'^ 
deserto che dice magazino 
member that magazine article titaf 
said how easy it was”), and sets to* ; 
work, , s 

Almost before he has started, 
however, his wife, Donna Elisabeta, 
thrusts her head through the trap ,i; 
door. In a brilliant colcMratura shotif- 
piece she announces, Don RobertOt 
telefono imforta (“He says it’s im* 
portant”). A passionate duct fid- 
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. lows in which Don Scotto refuses to 

1 

climb down to talk to Don Roberto, 
while Donna Elisabeta insists that 
he should. When he threatens to 
sub her with a pair of tin-snips she 
flees, and then Don Scotto, repent- 
• *ant, rushes down through the trap 
door and is heard falling off the 
Stcpladder as the curtain descends. 

As the curtain rises on Act Two, 
Don Scotto broods darkly on Don 
Roberto’s telephone call—which 
was not as important as he pre¬ 
tended. Then, once again, he sets to 
work. 

What follows cries out for wild 
and exciting music with plenty of 
cymbals and kettledrums. Don 
Scotto lays boards on the crossbeams 
and inches forward on his stomach. 
Under the rafters, straining to fasten 
a strip of insulation with his staple 
gun. His eyes blaze with excitement 
as he presses his gun against the in¬ 
sulation batt flange, then grow wide 
with horror as he makes a grim dis¬ 
covery—he is out of ammunition! 
And the box of staples is nowhere 
to be seen. His voice breaks as he 
sings the plaintive Buorno non e 
necesarjol (“Why was I born?”') 


At this moment Don Roberto 
arrives outside and is heard chafling 
Donna Elisabeta. He begins to sing 
the mocking / pagliacci credo savec- 
chi? (“Is that clown trying to save 
money again by doing it himself?”) 
At this, Don Scotto hurls defiance 
out of the attic window, and the 
voices of Don Scotto, Don Roberto 
and Donna Elisabeta blend in a 
number which is unquestionably 
the high point of the opera. 

This is not an implausible lib¬ 
retto, such as most operas arc bur¬ 
dened with. It is exactly what 
happened to me. 

The great moment, the rush of 
tragedy which had been impending 
all along, came in that instant when 
my foot slipped off a beam and went 
through the thin ceiling below. {Una 
Muova Falsitta^) I reeled back from 
the horrid sight of the spare-room 
floor as seen from the attic, and my 
final anguished cry (the curtain 
would fall at this point) was alone 
enough to inspire any composer. 

Giuseppe Verdi did this sort of 
thing awfully well. I wish he was 
still around where I could get hold 
of him for the music. 


^HE Chinese have long venerated jade for its exquisite quality to the 
touch. They turn a piece of jade about in their hands, feel its suri^ce, 
and thrill to the lovely texture of the stone. In the quiet of their gardens, 
in the theatre, in the streets, the old scholars of the East can still be seen 
fondling pieces of jade with their sensitive fingers. Jun, which is soft like 
morning dew or gentle rain, and Wen, which is warm and smooth like 
the flesh of a child . . . these arc some of the words used by the Chinese 
to describe the mystic quality of their most precious of precious stones. 

—Evelvn McLatighlin Levinson in Junior Lengue VcfcriMe 




By 

Bruce Barton 


er 

w s 15 redheaded, the eldest c»f 
live 1 sat at one end ot the pas 
lor s pew, mv brothers and sister - 
each a yeai ipart—sloped down like 
a flight of stairs to my mother at the 
end bather, in the pulpit in 
nounted his text And whov>evv.r 
shall compel thee to go 1 mile go 
uith him twain 

“What nonsense > I thought to 
myself “Why should any man com 
j)cl me to go a mile, and if he did 
why should I be so c.hiekcnhearted 
as to say, ‘All right Just to show 
vou I m a good sport. I’ll go 
another’^ It doesn’t make sense ’ 

This sccmmgly idealistic precept, 

Brccf Rmitom has had a di^tinguishni 
«ai(ri as editor, advertising agent Congrr'ss 
man and best selling author Among hts 
Ixioks are TAr Man Nobody Knout Pf'bat 
Can a Man Believe^ and Mote Pouet Po 
\ou 


Father went on, is the best advice 
by which any person can shape hii 
life The world is filled with people 
who, by the need to make a living, 
arc constrained to travel the first 
mile- the mile of duty and ncccs- 
sity They take the )ob, they put in 
the eight hours They aren’t paid to 
think or worrv—^that’s up to the 
boss If he falls down, that’s too 
bad 1 here arc other jobs 

but one among them sa\ s to him 
selt, “There ought to be a quicker, 
more efficient way of doing this job 
C an’t I work out a method bv 
which my company can increase its 
income or dec rcasc its expenses, and 
so he justified tn paying me more 
<nd promoting me faster''” This 
kind of thifiking and planning is 
the challenge of the Second Mile 

Such wen my fathers woids 
1 remembered them again when I 
had been m businos two years I 
was soliciting ads erasing for a 
struggling group of magazines Mv 
nominal salary was $40 a week, but 
because of the concern’s promising 
future I agreed to draw only $10— 
the rest to be paid when brighter 
days dawned 

But things got tighter, and I be¬ 
gan vsorking in the editorial depart 
ment at night I wrote editorials, 
contributed special ai tides, answer 
cd readers letters, prepared promo 
tion material, read proofs—did just 
abojt everything there is to be done 
in a publishing business I was sure 
we were building a great business. 
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Then one morning I arrived at 
the office to find the door barred bv 
a sheriff’s writ I was crushed I 
ffiought, “What a fool I have been, 
dcMng the work of three men, get 
ting practically no money, wasting 
two years of my life only to wind up 
With nothing' What a fool to have 
travelled Father’s ‘Second Mile 

I managed to get a new ]ob in a 
larger publishing house I was the 
only youngster there, I discovered, 
who had had experience in practic 
ally every department I prt'gressed 
rapidly The things 1 had learned 
to do beyond my required dunes 
things which had seemed such .i 
waste, were now being richly rc 
warded , 

Years 1 itcr my partners ind I 
started our own little business One 
of our employees was an alcit and 
attractive Irish lad who came to us 
for a summer job In the lutumn he 
stayed on and became our office hov 
and postal clerk When he brought 
me mv post he would sav “Mr 
Barton, whit books should 1 be 
reading^” Often as I passed the jxist 
room late at night I would find 
him hard at work leading and 
stud) ing 

Presently we prome>ted him into 
the department which made oui 
contracts with publishers for adver 


using space. Efficient and with a 
genuine liking for people, he gave 
as generously of his Umc to repre 
sentauves of small firms as to the 
man with a big account Word got 
round that if you had a public rela 
tions problem, you could get the 
licst help from Duffy 

\ ears passed The business grew 
My partners and 1 decided it was 
time foi me to retire as president 
and choose a younger successor By 
that time there were at least loo 
university graduates in the com 
pany Bui when we chose foi our 
president the ex post boy who h id 
n< ver finished his schooling there 
was not a dissenting voice He knew 
every phase of the business He had 
spent 20 years trivclhng the Second 

Mih 

A pietty woman, sitting at dinner 
beside Sir Isaic Newton asked 

I ell rni, Sir Isaac how did you 
h ipfxn to discover the law of grayi 
tation'" To which the gieat man 
replied, “Bv constantly thinking 
about It, madam ’ Emerson tells of 
1 man who left a large foi tune lo his 
son on condition that he spend one 
hour every day alone Thinking, rc 
thinking, forcing the mind to work, 
to extend its range and its powers - 
these are the signposts along the 
Second Mile 



SMALL BOV debunked the talk about a painless dentist in his neighbour 
hood “He’s not painless at all,” said the youngster “He put his finger in 
my mouth and I bit it and he yelled just like anybody else ” 




The Horse That Became a Legend 

By Harland Manchester 

I N THE Green Mountain country of tireless tribe which sprang from his 
Vermont only two breeds of loins pitched in to build America, 
horses arc recognized : Morgans clearing land, hauling covered 
and “other horses." The Morgan, as wagons, fighting battles and corral- 
all Vermonters know, can out-pull, ling cattle. Now that petrol has 
out walk, out-last and out-think any taken over, the Morgan has becMnc 
hunk of horseflesh on earth. He is one of America’s best-loved rccrca- 
also gentle as a kitten, sure-footed tion horses. 

as a mountain goat, hardy as a Justin Morgan was a bold, chunky 
bronco. And as for looks, the most little horse about 14 hands high, 
magnificent spectacle on this terres- weight about 950 pounds, who 
trial ball is a proud young Morgan, ploughed fields, hauled logs, took 
head high, eyes flashing, sleek coat the ladies to meeting and raced the 
shining, trotting down a Vermont shoes off any horse in the country- 
gravel road. side on Saturday nights. His story 

There is every reason why the begins with a man named Jusdn 
Morgans should be great horses: Morgan, a frail, itinerant teacher of 
they all carry the powerful genes of penmanship and singing who was 
that game little stallion Justin Mor- town clerk of Randolph, 
gan of Randolph, Vermont. The When, in 1791, teacher Morgan 

Condensed from Amerkm Mercury d7' 
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niadt a trip to West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to collect a debt from 
, a farmer who owed him money, he 
found that the farmer could offer 
him nothing but a thrcc-ycar-old 
gelding in payment. In the pasture 
with the gelding was an inseparable 
companion, a two-year-old bay colt, 
origin unknown, with black mane 
and tail, a deep chest and a strong, 
short back. The farmer threw him 
in for good measure. Making the 
best of what seemed a bad bargain, 
Morgan led the gelding back home, 
while the colt tagged along towards 
his great destiny. 

Morgan broke the colt to harness, 
and that winter rented him to a 
neighbour, Robert Evans, who had 
a contract to clear timbered land. 
With only the half-grown colt for a 
‘‘team,” Evans’ outlook was dubi¬ 
ous. But when he hooked the chain 
round the first log and spoke to 
“Justin,” the colt threw his shoul¬ 
ders into the collar, dug iq his feet 
and snaked the log to the skidway 
like a veteran. Soon Evans was 
boasting at the village tavern that 
the Justin Morgan colt could out- 
draw any horse he ever saw. 

One night Evans rode Justin to 
the tavern after a day’s work in the 
woods and found that a match had 
been held in which horses of i6 
hands had been unable to pull a big 
pine log ten rods to the sawmill. 
Evans bet a gallon of rum that his 
colt could do it in three pulls. 
Jusdn made it in two. 

A few days later the beaten parties 


picked a fast horse and tried to 
retrieve the rum by challenging 
Evans to a quarter-mile race. De¬ 
spite having done his usual hard 
day’s work, Justin was off the mark 
before the starter’s hat hit the dust, 
and crossed the finishing line several 
lengths ahead. Three other entries 
came forward that evening, and the 
eager little stallion beat them all. 
Soon Justin was hailed as the local 
champion. 

“When brought up to the line,” 
wrote one of Justin’s early biog¬ 
raphers, “his eyes flash and his cars 
quiver with excitement, he grinds 
the bit with his teeth, his hind legs 
arc drawn under him, every muscle 
of his frame trembles and swells 
almost to bursting, and at the signal 
he goes off like the springing of a 
steel trap.” 

When Morgan, the man, died of 
consumption, the colt was sold to 
pay creditors, and went on clearing 
forests and racing all comers. Be¬ 
cause of Justin’s feats of brawn and 
speed, farmers brought their mares 
to him. The foals were the spit and 
image of the tough little bay, and 
out-worked, out-pulled, out-ran and 
out-endured ail lesser North Coun¬ 
try horseflesh. 

No one knows how many colts 
Justin sired, hut by the middle of 
the century a person could hardly 
enter a stable in northern New Eng¬ 
land without recognizing the can¬ 
did eye, delicate muzzle, short cars, 
deep chest, short back and barrel 
trunk of famous Justin. 
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The greatest of Justin’s sons was 
Sherman, foaled in 1808. Like Jus 
tin, he was small but tough 
Hitched to a freight wagon with 
another son, he made regular trips 
to Portland, Maine, and the ‘little 
team” became famous at overnight 
inns on the route, where dieir owner 
matched them at pulling or running 
against horses of inv size, and us 
uall) won 

Among Sherm in s mans colts 
was the immortal lihek Iliwk 
1 oaltd in 18^^ out of a pedlar’s 
marc in Durhim Nrw Hampshire, 
this hi UK grandson of Justin l>e 
came one of the most cclebrauJ 
sires of Americ in trotters Broken to 
harness and used on the familv car 
iiagc he showfd in irresistible de 
sue to pass cvci\thing on the road 
His fame sprcid to Boston, where 
he was matched agiinst New fcng 
land s liest in a hsc miU 000 
stake race, whuh he won t isilv m 
16 minutes SfKin e\trv up md 
coming horoem m h id to have a colt 
by the famous black Morgan 

In his long life ibout a.oex) marcs 
were bred to Black Hawk Many oi 
his colts went to Kentucky, Ten 
ncssee, Illinois, Michigan and the 
1 dr West, there to pass on the 
fabulous genes of the original lus 
tin The pampered darling of the 
dynasty was Black Hawk’s son, 
Ethan Allen, champion trotter of 
the world at the age of four (one 
mile in 2 2554) and winner of 33 
out of 55 races No log pulling for 
Ethan, he was owned bv several 


wealthy Bostonians, had personal 
lackeys, and became the great 
American pm up horse “The hand- 
somest, finest styled and most per¬ 
fectly gaited trotter ever produced,” 
The American Cultivator called 
him 

While Morgan stars captured the 
limelight, their km by the thou¬ 
sands, recognized as the finest gen 
eral utility horses m the country, 
spent their boundless energy doing 
the world’s wt^rk Doctc^rs swore 
bv them, come snowdrift or high 
watei, the little Morgan alwa>s ^ 
through Bv the 1850’s nearly four 
out of five of the horses on New 
\orks Sixth Avenue streetcar line 
were Morgans 

When the Civil War l>egan, 
Secretary of W ai Cameron sent 
biivers to lomh the North Country 
lor 1,100 Morgans to mount the 
crack First Vermont Cavalry This 
legiment subsequently fought m 75 
battles jnd skirmishes At Gettys¬ 
burg, already half shot to pieces, it 
was ordered to make an almost 
hopeless charge over rough ground 
against a strongly entrenched enemy 
force “The behaviour of the horses 
was admirable ” wrote a chronicler, 
‘ running low and swift, as m a race, 
guiding at the slightest touch on 
the neck, never refusing a fence or 
breaking from the column ’ Eye 
witnesses called it one of the most 
gallant cavalry charges of the war 

Morgans fell on evil days towards 
the end of the century The faster 
“Himbletonians” —with the aid of 
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good Morgan dams—todc over the 
harness tracks. Farmers bought 
strapping Perchcrons for work, and 
the shadow of Henr\ Ford fell 
across the highways The Morgans 
retreated to stonv hack f nms, grew 
shaggy coats against the cold .md 
lived on grass. 

But they still had powerful 
friends One of them, (^oloncl 
Joseph Baltell, gentleman farmer 
and conservationist of Middlehurv 
Vermont, spent a small fortune and 
most of his life colle<.ting hnc Mor 
gans, tracing pedigrees, and estab 
lishing the Morgin as a reg stcred 
breed 

In 1905 ('olonel Battel 1 presented 
his farm and stock to the U S 
Government Breeding continued 
under the direction of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and in 1951 
the 940 rolling acres and 40 odd 
Morgans were acquired b\ the Uni 
vcrsitv of Vcrmeuit In front of the 
stallion barn a heroic broii/i'' figure 
of Justin overlooks the pasture 
meadow where a dozen of his sauev 
descendants frisk around their dams 

With the gieat national surge 
towards the (»pcn air, the smart 
willing, unfussy Morgan has found 
a new career as a [ileasurc horse 
Women and children love him foi 
his gentle personality and dose lap 
port with his owner His sure 
rootedness and gocxl temper have 
made him popular on dude ranches 

There are approximately 7,500 


registered Morgans in the United 
States today, and at least as many 
high grade unregistered Morgans 
Two schools of breeders war polite- 
]\ the “old Morgan” minority 
prides Itself on high percentages of 
the original Justin’s blood; the 
“new Morgan” group believes that 
the breed is improved by discreet 
admissions of less exalted ancestry 
The whole argument would bring a 
horse laugh from Justin He never 
had a pedigree Most Morgin men 
are content to Say that he was a for 
tunate mutation, a “biological 
s[X)rt”; th It, like Topsy, he* “)ust 
growed ” 

It would be pleasant to report that 
justin Morgan spent his final years 
in green pastures smtablv honouicd 
Such was not the case The world 
did not know him foi what he was, 
ind he was batted from pillar to 
post like most old horses of the day 
Again and again he was sold, each 
lime foi 1 lower price ind to a 
lower station At the ige of 22 he 
was working in a six horse freight 
team 

In 1821 when he was p, he was 
on i farm in Vermont, still hale 
He spent that winter in an ofien 
\ ard with other horses One of them 
kieki'd him in the flank The wound 
went untended Inflammation set 
in He died But his indomitable 
genes persist Wherever a Morgan 
canters through the morning mist, 
Justin lives igain. 




Columhiis di^covaed the pineapple, but it rr- 
mained fo) Jim Dole to transform it from an 
exotic luxury into Hawaii ^ ^tggeU cash crop 
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\ i\i (\icHj\( landmark ot the 
* Hontjliilii sk\linc IS tht 
tic [nntapplc, ihrtc stores s high, 
ih It lowers abost the four stores 
building of the Hawaiiin Pineapple 
C ompanv It is both a water tank 
and a svmbol of one man s dream 
come true The dre imer is | imes 
Dole, now 77 white haired but 
spiy His dre im to put H twauan 
pineapple on even grocers shelf 
began 53 )ears ago 
When Dole arrived in Hawaii as 
an adventurous young Bostonian 
fresh out ot Harv ,id, the former 
Polynesian kingdom had )ust l>c 
come a territory of the United 
States Jt badly needed another 
source of income besides sugir cane, 
then Hawaii’s principal crop When 
sugar prices were up, everybody had 
money, when they fell, Hawaiians 
were broke Millions had been spent 
experimenting with new crops rub 
ber, sisal, cotton, nee, coffee, pine 


apple None hid brought in any ap 
prctiablt income jim Dole looked 
the situation over iiid announced, 
Pint ipplc s the tiop 
('aptain )()hn Kidwcll, an Biig- 
hsh settler in Hawaii, had imported 
slips from ) imaica ind Australia 
some time hefort, and demon 
strated ih it pineapples would thrive 
prodigiouslv in If iwan s red soil 
But he hid all but given up be 
cause theic was no mirket for his 
fiuit 

Undaunted, jiin Dole announced 
that he would soon be growing pine 
apples by the million How would 
he market thtm^ ‘We'll develop 
an appttitc for them,’ he said 
Dole set out 75,oot plants on 12 
acres at W \hiawa on Oahu Island 
The Islanders scoffed Dole was 
chasing rimbows “If pineapples 
paid, the vacant lands near town 
would be covered with them,’ said 
one Honolulu newspaper “Pine- 
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apple export on any profitable scale 
is out of the question.” 

Hawaiians don’t belittle Jim 
Dole’s dream now. Since 1901 the 
fabulous and exotic fruit has brought 
more than two thousand million 
dollars to Hawaii. The modest 
planting he launched at Wahiawa 
has grown to 73,00c acres, which 
produce 70 per cent of the world’s 


Charles II had a great hking for pineapples 
The story goes that the hrsi time he saw one, 
he roared with delight at its shape and asked 
for pineapple motifs to be used on London rail 
mgs These motifs became a popular decora 
tion on the ceilings of fashionable houses, and 
appear m many carvings by Grinling Gibbons 
But Charles had as keen an appreciation of 
the flavour of the pineapple as of its shape 
When the famous diarist John Evelyn 
went to a banquet at the Banqueting House 
in Whitehall on August 19, 1668, he wrote 
“Standing by His Majesty at dinner in the 
presence, there was of that rare fruit called 
the King pine, growing in Barbados and the 
West Indies, the first of them I have ever seen 
His Majesty having cut it yp was pleased to 
give me a piece off his own plate to taste of 
but, in my own opinion, it falls short of those 
ravishing varieties of dehciousness described 
in Captain Ligon s History, and others, but 
possibly It might, or certainly was, much im 
paired in coming so far, it has yet a graceful 
acidity, but tastes more like the quince and 
melon than of any other fruit he mentions 
The first English pineapple is supjxiscd to 
have been grown from the suckers ot the fruit 
that Evelyn lasted There is a picture in the 
Windsor Castle Collection of King Charles II 
receiving this first homegrown pineapple It 
IS being presented, on bended knee, by his 
royal garcicner, John Rose A copy of the cn 
graving can be seen in the rooms of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London 


supply of tinned pineapple. The 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company he 
founded IS now Hawaii’s largest 
cmployci, with 7,000 workers. 

At first nobody in the Islands felt 
like risking cash in Dole’s venture. 
The Oahu railway took a few shares 
of stock m the company in payment 
for freight bills, and an importer 
.icccpted shares tor a shipment of 
more pineapple plants 
To get cash for canning 
machinery and wages. 
Dole persuaded a few 
investors to gamble 
meagre sum*: of money on 
his dream All in all. Dole 
managed fo scrape up 
$20,000 to launch “Ha 
waiian Pine ’ whose as 
sets are valued today at 
more than $3*>,(Xx),ooo 
Among the assets arc 
thousands of acres of pine 
apples growing in geo 
metric patterns on Lanai, 
the Pineapple Isle, which 
Dole bought in 1922 for 
one million dollars At the 
time It was a barren 
island, slowly blowing 
out to sea; with daring 
imagination and four mil 
lion dollars, Dole turned 
It into a 14,000 acre plan 
ration and a home fof 
2,600 people. 

In 1903, when his first 
harvest was canned Dole 
had 1,893 cases ready for 
market; his wobblv little 




company had $i,ooo in the bank 
and owed $3,000. Islanders expected 
him to go broke. But he peddled his 
tinned pineapple and ended the year 
showing a profit. The next year 
he packed more than 8,000 cases; 
25,000 the third year; 32,000 the 
fourth. His product was increasing 


plants absorbed the iron throygjt 
their leaves and grew green and 
lush. Later, hormones were used as 
well as the “green paint”; these 
stimulated fruiting and enabled 
growers to time dieir harvest to 
within two weeks. 

A steady river of fruit flowed to 


faster than his market. This and the 
IQ07 panic just about foundered his 
business. But instead of closing 
down as did many can- ^ 

ncries. Dole raised 
$50,000 to induce peo- 
pie to cat pineapple. In m i 
18 months his promo- Jb 

tion increased the con- 
sumption fourfold. He 
promptly planted more 
pineapple .slips. 

Then insects almost ^ 

wiped out his dream. ^^|(|||^^ 
Nematodes, thriving 
hy the millions in the 
warm soil of Hawaii, 
feasted on roots of the 
pineapple. Long rows of plants 
wilted. Dole engaged first-class 


first-class 


scientists who prescribed first tear 


the huge “pineapple works” on 
Honolulu harbour—the largest fruit 
cannery on earth. Hand-operated 
peelers and slicers, no 
longer able to cope 
with the flood, were re- 
V placed by an ingenious 
I I machine that peels, 

I cores and cuts 90 pinc- 

1 apples a minute. 

The depression of 
the ’30S caught the 
company with three 
million cases on hand 
V and 250 million flour- 
ishing plants in the 
field. Dole’s answer 
*, was a campaign to in¬ 
duce people to pineapples. 

Today nearly half of the crop which 
once flowed as waste into Honolulu 


gas, then a fumigant called “DD,” 
which checked the minuscule pests. 

Next a baffling new enemy 
struck. For no di.scoverablc reason 
the pineapple plants refused to 
grow. Scientists again came up with 
the answer: pineapple plants need 
iron. Though Hawaii’s soil is rich 
in iron, it is locked up by mangan¬ 
ese. Dole had the fields sprayed 
with an iron mixture which the 
workers call “green paint.” The 


harbour goes to market as juice. By¬ 
products of the juice include liquid 
sugar used in canning; ascorbic 
acid, used to keep frozen peaches 
from turning brown, and citric acid 
for beverage and medical uses, 
From the rind of the fruit, once an¬ 
other waste-disposal problem, comes 
a nutritive dried bran for cattle feed. 

Strictly speaking, a pineapple isn’t 
a single fruit, but a tight cluster of 
120 lo 180 floral bracts whose juicy, 
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pulpy ba$es are fused together m a 
solid fleshy mass. One variety, the 
Smooth Cayenne, is the Hawaii 
growers’ fa\ ouritc because each fruit 
IS uniformly right in shape and si2e 
jfor canning It ^rows on a stocky 
stem four feet high, with scores of 
sharp-pointed leaves that make 
pineapple harvesting hazardous 
Workcis wear heavy leather aprons. 
Stout gloves and goggles 

Unharvested, the pineapple would 
spoil and topple off, after which the 
plant would put out a shoot and 
bear another cluster of flowers a 
year later To capitalize on this, the 
first pineapple is harvested when 
It IS npe, at the end of about 20 
months; suckers are left on to make 
the next crop a year later After this 
second crop is harvested, the plants 
arc ground up for mulch, and the 
process IS started all over again with 
new shoots 

Fortunately for the pincappk 
growers, Hawaii has no hwmming 
birds In its natural state the pine 
apple’s blue flowers depend largely 
on the humming birds’ long beaks 
for cross-pollination A pollinated 
pineapple is full of seeds, un[)olhn 
ated, the fruit is seedless 

How, then, does the pineapple re 
produce itsdf'’ The growers have 
taken over nature’s duties Every 
ear they plant three hundred mil 
ion slips through holes in mile 
long strips of mulch paper stretched 
over their plantations The growers 
leave the slips lying in the sun for 
days, sometimes weeks, to cure 
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them so that moisture, conducive to 
root rot, IS removed Pushed into 
the warm soil, they take root fast 
and grow Sixteen months later 
they burst into the cluster of flowers 
that makes the five pound fruit 
Today’s Smooth Cayenne has had 
an amazing history Columbus first 
discovered pineapples in the West 
Indies and dubbed them “pine of 
the Indies” because, he said, the 
fruit resembled pine cones. (Later, 
because of a fancied resemblance to 
apples, the name was changed to 
pineapple) Columbus and other 
early explorers earned the fruit to 
Euiope, where growing the exotic 
fruit in greenhouses became the 
rage among the nobility, particular 
ly in I ranee and England During 
three centuries of hothouse culture, 
the pineapple became domesticated 
About 1800, colonists ux)k culti 
\ated pineapples back to the West 
Indies to grow them out of doors 
They also earned them to Aus 
tralia, Malaya, Africa and the South 
Pacific islands In 1813 sea captains 
brought pineapples to Hawaii as 
gifts for the Island royalty, and for 
a time these cultivate pineapples 
were known as “the fruit of kings ” 
Jim Dole’s greatest triumph is 
Hawaii’s standard of living—higher 
than that of any other Pacific island 
group This IS made possible largcK 
by the extra hundred million pine 
apple dollars lured to the Islands 
each year because Jim Dole taught 
people to cat and drink the pine of 
the Indies. 



By W lifred Funk 

SoMiTiMLS we think that only the simplest viords u ill be found in the spotta 1 
pages of the press The following list has been chosen from the columns of four ^ 
leading sports writers in daily newspapers—and may surprise you First, write \ 
down definitions of those words you think you know Then, among the dehnitiotw r 
below, tick iht word or phrase you belie\c is nearest in meaning to the key word. I 
Answers art on the next page 


(1) pungent (pun )ent)—\ smoky B 

( quarrelsome D i^-id and bit 
mg 

(2) phrenetic (fn net ik)- \ peevish 
B fren ltd ( idiotic D desperate 

(i) rebut (n but)—A to hit or strike 
B lo insult ( to disprove or rclut*. 
D to retreat 

(4) svelte v'»velt) \ engaging B stvl 
ish ( slender D pretrv 

(5) implicit (im plis i»> V understood 
though not specihc illy stated B private. 

C incredible f) detinitelv promised 

(b) histrionic (his tri on ik)- \ hysten 
cal B having a theatrical manner ( 
in chronicle form D existing hut not 
ipparenr 

(7) chicanery shi kane a ri)- \ petts 
evasion or ttickerv B major fraud 
( honesty D vu'gar pranks 

(8) implausible Om plaw /i hi )—\ 
incapable of being appeased B believa 
hie C blameworthy D open to doubt 

(9) fatuity (fk tyu i ty)—A peril B stu 
pidity C caicfiil consideration D 
hopelessness 

( 10 ) waived (waved)—A relinquished 
B fluttered C wandered D been ir 
resolute 


(11) comprehensive (kom pn Hmi siv)—■ 
\ easily understood B wide in scope 
C greedy D totally surrounded 

(12) ssurtonally (sahr taw n al I )—\ in 
the fashion of a tailor B sarcastically 
( eloquently D ironically 

(H) esoteric (4 sO le nk )—\ outside 
one s own country B curious and in¬ 
quiring C understood only bv the select 
few D of great value 

(14) unprecedented fun pres i dent id)— 
\ greatest of all B highly improba^. 
( impossible to express m words D 
never experienced before 

horrendous (h 6 rend us)—A fearful 
B enormous L deafening D powerful 

(16) sufferance (suf er ans)—A nega¬ 

tive consent B political freedom C 
pain D peace # 

(17) myopic (my op ic) -A foresighted 
B nearsighted C like a moron D 
highly nervous 

(18) indiscretion (in dis kresh un)—A 
criminal act B imprudent act C 
secret D absurdity 

(19) precipitated (pre sip i tay tid)— 
A brought about suddenly B shared or 
took part C brought t«j an end D 
turned u[»ide down 

( 20 ) disparate (dis' pft ret)—A dtssimi- 
lar B discouraged C reckless D 
widely scattered 
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Answers to 
“IT PMSTO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER” 

(1) pungent—D Affecting the sense t)f 
smell, sharo, by intension, acid and bit 
mg, as, “fie wrote a pmgent letter de 
manding a threc->car contract ’ From 
the Latin pttnffns, “pnckvng ” 

(2) phrenetic—From the Greek thrmi 
ttf, "disease of the mind ” Hence fren 
21 ^, frantic, as, "If this report sounds 
^ttuhe It merely reflects the exciting 
game ” 

(3) rebut—C To disprove or refute, as 
"0’Malle> can logically reifut anv such 
charges ” Old French rebouter, ironi re , 
"back," and bouter, “thrust ” 

(4) svelte—C A French borrowing mean 
mg slender, lissome, supple, as, "The 
mite swimmer was cheered as she 
touched shore ” 

(5) implicit—A Understood though not 
specifically stated, as, Implicit in his 
action IS the attitude, ‘I can get another 
manager ’" The Latin mphcitm^ from 
mpheart, “to fold m ” 

(6) histrionic—B Having a theatrual 

manner, dramatic, as, ‘The winner 
struck a histrionic pose when he received 
the trophy ’’ From the I atm hutno, 
"an actor ’ * 

(7) chicanery—A Petty evasion or trick 
♦y. decei^l action, unfair and sharp 
practice, as, " The ringside fans ispcctcd 
ebicatury " 

(8) implausible—D Open to doubt, 
unlikely to be true as, ‘ He offered 
mpUmsibk explanations for losing the 
fight ” From tm , "not, and the Latin 
pIoMstbilis, "worthy of applause ” 

(9) fatuity—B Stupidity, stubborn fool 
lahness, as, “The decision was a mam 
featation of official fatuity ’ From the 
Latm fatms^ ‘foolish ’’ 

(10) waived—A An Old French denva 
tion that means relmquished, gave up, 
as, “The club wamd its rights to the 
player " 


(11) comprehensive —Wide in scope, 
extensive, as, “They have a comprthtn 
stve programme for coachmg ^ecruits " 
The Laun comprebensus, from rsav-, 
“together," and prebendere, “to seiae ” 

(12) sartorially—A In the fashion of a 
tailor or his work, as, “The sartorially 
perfect announcer shouted the decision 

rrom the I atm sartorius, “of a tailor ’ 

(13) esotenc—C From the Greek eso 
terikos, inner ” Thus, known only to the 
‘inner” cirtlc or select few, as, “The 
rules of court tennis are puzxiing to those 
who don t tollow this eiotertc sport " 

U4) unprecedented U Never expert 
cnccd before, without precedent, ex 
traotdmary, as, “It w is an arrangement 
unpreiedented in university football ” 
1 rom un , nc)t, and the Latin pra , 
before, ’ and cedere, ‘to go ’ 

nS) horrendous- \ fiotu the Latin 
horrere, to bristle * Hence, something 
that will make <me s hair ‘bristle," and 
stand up therefore, “fearful,” “fright 
ful , as. ‘The team received its most 
horrendous beating for 85 years 

(1b) sufferance- \ Negative consent, 
toleranrc of something not liked or 
wanted, as, ‘ After repeated fouls, the 
fight (<mtinucd only on sufferance of the 
crowd Latin sufferre, from sub , up, ' 
and ferre, ‘ t ) bear 

(17) myopic- B Nearsighted Often 
used figuratively as, ‘Ihe judge was 
either myopic or incompetent ” From 
the Greek myops, ‘ shortsighted ” 

(18) indiscretion -B An unwise or im 
prudent act, an error in foresight or 
judgment, as, ‘His indiscretion can be 
laid to an excess of zeal " 

(I‘)) precipitated-A Brought about 
suddenly or hastily, at, “ I he decision of 
the umpire almost precipitated a not ” 
I he Latin praeceps, “headlong ” 

(20) disparate—A Dissimilar, different, 
as, “No rule can equalize the playing 
strength of teams of disparate size ” 

I ocabulary Ratings 

20-17 correct excellent 

10-14 correct good 

13-10 correct fair 



B\ John 

■liiihot of fnsiJt fill 

HWb Milled dmost e\cr\ 
IslaniK countrv in tlic woiId 
bur I ncvci felt such j dense, dosed 
in atmosphere as in Morocco It is 
a countr\ secretive and resistant 
to hurry or change Here one 
breathes deep of the most formid 
able and ancient Arabian essences 
Morocco IS divided into three 
parts the French Zone, about 
i6o,(X)o square miles in extent, has 
a population of eight to nine million 
(no one knows picciscly), the 
Spanish Zone, witii about a million 
inhabitants, Tangier, a small gang 
lion of territory completely encased 
in the Spanish area, which has some 
170,000 people. 

Cmtdensfd from Ir^idf ^tma tu he f 11 


11 MOROCCO 
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distingtiiyhcd observer re¬ 
ports on one of the world's 
most romantic - and strife- 
ridden areas 

The onginai inhabitants of Mo¬ 
rocco were Berbers, whose origin is 
unknown. Then came Phoenician 
traders, followed by successive 
waves ot conquest by Romans, 
Arabs and, in modern times, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish and French. The 
prevalent tongue today is Arabic. 

To soldiers who served in North 
Africa the U.S. Army distributed a 
pocket guide, giving hints on how 
to grt dJong with Arabs, which 
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gave a good, if simplified, picture. 
One should never shake hands with 
Arabs vigorously, the) have deh 
cate fingers, and hate a hearty hand 
shake Arabs do not eat pork, and 
when they inyite a guest to their 
homes, expect him to leave after the 
third Lup of tea following a meal 
Do not, the booklet proceeds, make 
passes at Arab women or try to 
yank their \cils off Do not cut 
native bicad with a knife but tear 
It apart with the fingeis Arab bovs 
do not know how to nght with 
their hands Arabs smoke, but if 
they are good Moslems the\ do not 
drink alcohol 

Arabs have a strong interest in the 
erotic, as an) reader of then litcra 
ture well knows Even the simplest 
Arab proverb is apt tc have a sexual 
connotation—for instance, “Silk 
was invented so that a woman could 
go naked in clothes 

Arab costume can be extraordi 
narily attractive and [iractical 
The basic garment for men is the 
djellaba, a kind of gown with a 
hood, which IS cool (allegedly) 
when the we ithcr is warm, and 
warm when the weather is cool It 
keeps out dust and sand, and is at 
once coal, hat, overcoat, blanket 
and pyjamas Sometimes a burnous 
(a largei hooded cloak) is also worn 
if an Arab sleeps outcloors he turns 
his burnous upside down and puts 
his feet in the hood 

Arab women usually wear a white 
cloak that covers most of the body 
In Europeani7cd cities like 1 angier 


odd combinations occur. Under¬ 
neath the lady’s extenor sheath (if 
she is rich) may be a suit or dress by 
Dior Sometimes glittering western 
shoes with high heels may be seen 
beneath the hem of the white gar 
ment tripping along the pavement 
One misconception about Mo¬ 
rocco IS that It IS always hot The 
country can, of course, be hot (In 
summer below Mogador you can 
fry an egg by putting it out in the 
sand) Bui ask any soldier who 
landed at Casablanca in 1942 and 
slogged through frozen mud cn 
route to Tunisia if this area is 
always dry and hot In 1954 snow 
cut ofi whole regions of the Atlas 
Mountains for weeks at a time, and 
supplies had to be dropped to vil 
lages by parachute Marshal Lyau 
tey, the formidable biench colonial 
administrator who created modern 
Morocco, summed it uj) “Morocco 
is a cold country with a hot sun “ 
SomeMoroccanCities.The capi 
tal of French Morocco, Rabat (pop 
ulation 161,600), has one chief busi 
ness—^government It is the scat of 
the Residence Gcnerale and the Im 
penal Palace, and has wide, pleasant 
streets, handsome villas behind 
brightly fiowering shrubbery, and 
the general atmosphere of a “made” 
capital, such as Canberra or Wash 
ington It IS full of piquant con 
trasts Americans from the nearby 
Air Force bases saunter down streets 
trav ersed by Moslem women so 
heavily veiled that they look like 
tall white thumbs. 
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Policicali)r Rabat has a strained, 
even paintul, atmosphere these 
days. Arabs arc forbidden to as¬ 
semble in the streets, even in groups 
of two or three, and the police 
watch practically everybody to 
guard against terrorism and 
nationalist demonstrations. 

The sultan’s palace is, like most 
of the royal residences in Morocco, 
outwardly shabby;few people know 
what florid and arcane wonders lie 
within. Its most conspicuous feature 
is the enormous open court—seem¬ 
ingly as big as Paris’s Place de la 
Concorde—on which it faces. Such 
courts are used as parade grounds 
where, in normal times, the 
monarch receives homage from 
huge congregations of his people. 

Casablanca (population about 
600,000) is Morocco’s New York— 
the commercial, financial and in¬ 
dustrial heart of the country. About 



one fourth of the population is 
French, 


Forty years ago Casablanca was a 
collection of fishermen’s huts; to¬ 
day it resembles nothing so much as 
Rio dc Janeiro or Miami, with a 
facade of white buildings, most of 
them bright with glass and hung 
with balconies in the modern man-, 
ner, facing a smoothly foaming 
ocean. It is the third largest 
“French” port, and in 1953 handled 
more tonnage than Dunkirk. Casa¬ 
blanca has metropolitan hotels and 
restaurants affiliated with parent 
houses in Paris. It also has a small 
but aggressive and influential 
American business community con¬ 
sisting mostly of ex-soldiers who 
stayed on after the war. 

A point of striking interest is the 
Bousbir, which is supposed to be the 
largest and most spectacular brothel 
area in the world. A city within 





















































a city. It contains something hkc 
11,000 registered prostitutes These 
are mostly Moorish, but practically 
every nationality—and age—is re 
presented. Most young girls enter 
the Bousbir on -a six month con 
tract, then, having accumulated a 
dowry, they icturn to their native 
hills, marry, and presumably live 
happily ever after 
Fez is probably the most romantic 
city on earth Lving inland in a 
secluded valley, it has 202,000 pco 
pie, and is the intellectual, spiritual 
and artistic capital of Morocco It 
has in abundance almost cvcry*^hing 
that we think of as “Moslem’ — 
alleys choked with donkeys (most 
streets are too narrow for cither 
motor or bicycle traffic), fountains 
playing in hidden courtyards, the 
plangent call of the muezzin from 
spidery minarets, gardens bound in 
glossy tile, mosques that have never 
been entered by a Westerner, and 
everywhere the Moorish arch with 
Its acorn top Fez is a major strong 
hold of nationalist sentiment, politi 
cally radical even though it is re 
ligiously orthodox A French officer 
told me, “Here thev hate us even 
with their eves ’’ 

The name “Morocco ’ derives 
from the ancient Bcrbei capital of 
Marrakesh (pronounced Mar-ra 
kesh), the great market town for the 
north western desert tribes Here 
are ofangc trees and cypress slim as 
pencils, bougainvillea and hibiscus, 
gardens filled with roses, date palms 
etched like saws against the sky, 


Pehruary 

and jacaranda the colour of crystal 
lized violets 

Marrakesh (population 239,200) 
is the biggest city in Morocco after 
Casablanca, and dates from 1062 
Its streets arc much less gnarled and 
cramped than those of Fez Never 
-not even in Istanbul before the 
war—^havc I seen people so drenched 
with primitive, blending colour 
Here are sienna coloured Tuareg in 
indigo veils, and Senegalese black 
as Cerberus Skins arc mahogany 
bronze, chocolate, beige, russet, tar 
paper Tribesmen bring m wool 
and goats and go out with sugar, 
spices and briilianth dved cloth 

The kaleidoscopic market comes 
to a boil, so to speak and spews out 
and over in an immense open space, 
called the Djemaa el hna or Place 
of Death This is not a place of 
deith at all, but of life and is one 
of the supreme sights of Africa 
Jammed with portable market 
stalls, It is also a parade ground and 
a place of public entertainment 

The best time to visit this or 
giastic square is at dusk Small flares 
light up each vibrating oval of spe 
cial entertainment snake charmers, 
fire caters, scribes taking down let 
ters storvtellers enthralling a rapt 
audience, magicians with their 
doves One sight not easily forgot 
ten IS the chain of blind beggars 
that cuts Its way through the throb 
bmg crowds, holding itself together 
by clasped hands 

A Moorish Wedding. Near Te 
tuan, the capital of Spanish Mo- 
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rocco, wc were ckmbcnng through 
the rocky alieys of a mountain vil 
lage when wc suddenly walked into 
a Moorish wedding Musicians play¬ 
ing shrill pipes and beating rude 
drums shaped like tambourines 
wound down a hill into a sunlit 
square where old men sat cross 
legged on the ground, silent and 
serene in their white hooded capes 
Then arrived bearded elders of the 
lindc’s family, some of them limp 
mg on sticks, and a woman in a red 
ind white striped cloth bearing 
aloft large green and vcllow candles 
Next came more musicians, blow 
ing weird echoes against the rocks 
and then a group of eight panting 
\oung men carrsing a p^per box on 
long poles 

This box was shaped like i nar 
row lent square at the bottom and 
pointed at the top C oncealed in it 
vvas the bride, who was being car 
ned to her fiance’s home where the 
nuptials would take place 

Bride and groom mas never have 
laid eves on one another She has 
usually been selected lor the groom 
by his family. When she arrives at 
his house, nobody is there except a 
female servant The grcxim is out 
celebrating with his bachelor friends 
The bride is lifted out of the box - 
her feet must not touch the ground 
—and waits until he arrives He 
comes in, and presently they dine 
together while members of the fam¬ 
ily wait outside, shrieking and 
pounding out music There is no 
finest or tlergvman 


No doubt the man and woman 
survey one another with consider¬ 
able curiosity The bride is often 13 
or 14, the groom may be of any age. 
When the marnage is consummated 
a servant tosses a bloodstained hand¬ 
kerchief out of the window, as proof 
to the crowd of the bride’s virginity. 
(Legend sjvs that she often has a 
live chicken handy whose throat 
mav be sill if necessary ) 

For the rest of her days the young 
woman is, in effect, her husband’s 
slave By Moslem custom, women 
ot the family cat apart when the 
husband has guests; they dmc later 
on what remains A woman is not 
allowed to meet strangers who 
V om^- into the house It she emerges 
from the fiousc she must, of course, 
be heavily veiled In orthodox fami¬ 
lies no male except the husband is 
ever permitted to sec the wife’s face. 

if the groom does not like his 
bride on the wedding night he may 
repudiate her and refuse to live with 
her A husband may divorce a wife 
at will All that is necessary is to go 
to the office of the local cadi ()udge) 
and make a declaration The hus¬ 
band mav at any time marry other 
wives, or take concubines, although 
the wife (save in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances) IS not permitted to 
divorce the husband A man’s 
world! 

Polygamy, however, is gradually 
going out of fashion Wives cost 
real money these days, only the rich 
can afford to be polygamous Also, 
a man may actually fall in love with 
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! iiis wife, even though he has never 
kid eyes on her till he secs her on 
the nuptial couch. Indeed the con¬ 
cept of romantic love is gaining 
ground, and impulses for the eman¬ 
cipation of Arab" women arc being 
lelt. But it will be a long time be¬ 
fore 20-ycar-old Ahmed can take 
tft-year-old Miss Fatima to have a 
cup of coffee in the nearby hotel, 
write her a love letter or suggest a 
drive in the moonlight. 

Some Moroccan History. In the 
8th century a.d. bits and pieces of 
the Arab world, which stretched 
from Baghdad to Cordoba, began 
to break off. This was the origin of 
Morocco. A rebellious local governor 
shook off the caliphate yoke, set up 
his own rule, and founded the Mo¬ 
roccan Empire in a.d. 788. He was 
poisoned a few years after his acces¬ 
sion by a Huid disguised as perfume 
and sent to him by Caliph Harun 
•chRashid, whose name is known to 
all readers of the Arabian Nights. 

In general a period of anarchy fol¬ 
lowed every reign. The new sultan, 
holding power precariously until he 
was poisoned or otherwise removed 
by a rival, spent most of his energies 
collecting loot. 

One extraordinary and fiendish 
character was the Sultan Moulay 
Ismail, who ruled from 1672 to 
1727. He was thus a contemporary 
of Louis XIV, one of whose 
daughters he wanted to marry. 
Moulay Ismail set out to build at 
Mcknes a capital that would outdo 
Versailles. Tne royal stables were 


three miles long and cmitained 
12,000 horses. Slaves who did not 
give satisfaction in working on the 
Sultan’s grandiose structures were 
cemented into the walls. 

Louis XIV sent an ambassador to 
the court of Ismail to ascertain if 
reports of what went on there could 
possibly be true. The ambassador 
sent back word in confirmation that 
in one period of six weeks 31 chil¬ 
dren were born to the Sultan, and 
that on one occasion the Sultan re¬ 
ceived him with hands and arms 
bloody to the elbow because he had 
just lopped off the heads of several 
slaves. Moulay is supposed to have 
had 549 wives—as well as con¬ 
cubines by the thousand, since he 
seldom used a woman more than 
once. Of his children 867 survived 
him. (Hundreds of his daughters 
were strangled at birth.) 

He had several hundred thousand 
slaves, of whom 25,000 were cap¬ 
tured Christians. He is supposed to 
have killed 36,000 people with his 
own hands. But this monstrous old 
man was also an able soldier and 
administrator who united the king¬ 
dom and made it prosperous. He 
was a devout and accomplished theo¬ 
logian, and once sought to convert 
King James II of England to Islam. 

Morocco deliquesced after Mou¬ 
lay Ismail. In the 1870’s the reigning 
monarch went so far as to ask the 
United States to establish a protec¬ 
torate over the country; he knew 
that it could not .survive without 
help and did not want it to become 
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the victim of any European power. 
A <5 he had foreseen, Morocco fell 
prey to the imperialist scramble 
early m this century. 

By 19^)2 the French were cstalv 
lished as the paramount power, and 
in 1904 came an Anglo French 
U>riement bv which France got a 
tree hand in Morocco in exchange 
f >r a British free hand in Egypt 
Sp iin and Cxermanv also played roles 
in this diplomatic manaiivnng 
France, with British support, 
bought ofl kaiser Wilhelm of (ler 
many by giving him a large slice ot 
French Equatorial Africa adjacent 
to the Camcroons Taking advan 
tige of anarchical quarrels within 
Morocco Itself, and at the insitation 
of the sultan then rcigmng, the 
French moved in on Fez and in 
1912 established their protectorate 
A tormidabk factor in French 
rule ot Morocco was the illustrious 
soldier and colonial administrator 
(itneral (later Marshal) Louis Hu 
bert (»on/al\e Lvautev Resident 
("•cneral from 1912 to 1925, and one 
of the authentu creators of modern 
Africa, he ran Morocco practically 
singlehanded He loved negotiation 
ind hated battle- he thought it 
much better policy to win over i 
irtlve than to slaughtei it 
When Lyaiitey took command, 
Morocco had ncu a single bridge or 
in inch of railway Roads, hospitals, 
sch<K)ls were miserable beyond de 
scnption, if they existed at all 
There were no printing presses, no 
mips and little public ordei The 


sultan’s sway did not extend for 
more than a few miles outside Mck- 
nes and Fez, and it was as much as 
one’s life was worth to travel deep 
into the countryside There can be 
no doubt whatever that the work 
Lyautey did, which was earned on 
by his immediate successors, was 
immensely beneficial in such realms 
as health, public works, road build 
ing, development of national re¬ 
sources and scientific agriculture 
Still, plcnt\ of Moroccans fought 
against French administration for 
years The towns were pacified 
quickly, but out in the hills stub- 
Ixirn tribesmen had to be cleaned 
out inch by inch A recent Resi 
dent (jeneral has been quoted as 
saying, “Not one of the native tribes 
ame over to us Not one submitted 
without a fight “ Pacification was 
not complete until 1934 
French policy and rule have al 
wavs been - it only tor the sake of 
.ippcaranc'“s —“in the name of and 
for the benefit of the sultan “ Wh\ 
should France bother to contend 
that Morocio is still a sovereign 
stated Mostly because, in the begin¬ 
ning, the French couid not annex 
Morocco openly for fear of pro 
voking international condemnation 
Then as time went on it became a 
cony cnic net to keep Morocco a pro 
tectoratc. France held the substance 
of powci, hut could always palm off 
part ot the responsibility Colonial 
ism went out of fashion, and it gave 
Pans s.uisfaction to he able to say 
that Morocco was not a colony hut 
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a protected “independent” power. 

But why, today, docs France not 
permit Morocco to take its place 
along with other French territories 
as a member of that recently in¬ 
vented catch-all, the French Union ? 
If Madagascar-is fit to belong, why 
not Morocco? The French assert 
that they did offer membership in 
the Union to the last sultan but that 
the offer was rejected. It has not 
l)ccn made again. France does not 
want to give Morocco too much in 
the way of improved status, on the 
assumption that this will inflame 
Moroccan nationalism further. One 
reason given is that the country is 
not yet ready. The French arc, it 
would seem, in danger of making 
the same fatal blunder that they 
made in Indo-China—withholding 
too many concessions or giving too 
little and too late. 

The Sultan. At present there arc 
two sultans of Morocco. The pallid 
and inept old gentleman who ac¬ 
ceded to the throne on August 21, 
1953, and who has had a distress¬ 
ingly uncomfortable reign so far, 
reached his exalted position only be¬ 
cause the French deposed his pre¬ 
decessor and sent him into exile in 
Madagascar. The French wanted a 
docile old man who would not be 
inclined to absorb nationalist ideas 
as his reign progressed. Meanwhile 
many Moroccans think that the 
exiled sultan is the rightful ruler of 
his country. The upshot of the situ¬ 
ation is a ten.se, ugly struggle for 
power between the rival forces of 


nationalism, represented by the 
deposed sultan, and the French, 
represented by the new. 

The reigning sultan, Sidi Moulay 
Mohammed ben Arafa cl Alaoui, is 
at once a pope, a king, a puppet and 
a prisoner. He is a pope because he 
is the supreme religious head of his 
community. He is a king because 
Morocco is, in theory, an inde¬ 
pendent state. He is a puppet and a 
prisoner, since he has to do what the 
French tell him to do, or lo.se his 
)ob. But It IS a paradox that the 
French, even though their authorit) 
IS supreme, cannot rule without 
him; thev have to have a sultan on 
the throne in order to maintain the 
pretence that Morocco is “inde 
pendent.” To a certain extent the 
French arc thus his prisoners, too. 

The Sultan of Morocco is one ol 
the richest men in the world, not 
only in money but in the services he 
can command. There arc about 60 
royal palaces, and the imperial staff 
probably numbers io,o(x>. The sul 
tan gets three hundred million 
francs a year, or about ^(^300,000, for 
the upkeep of himself and family. 

I asked General Augustin Guil¬ 
laume, who was Resident-General 
when we visited Morocco, where 
the money came from. “From the 
people.” “And where do they get 
it?” “From the soil.” Then Guil¬ 
laume added: “At least they get it 
from the soil if it rains If it doesn’t 
rain, there isn’t any money.” The 
present sultan—^in marked contrast 
to the deposed sultan—^is actually a 
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fniga] man, rich in his own ri^t 
and not greedy. 

The chief hold of the sultan on 
his people is religious—and Morocco 
is, by Islamic standards, an extra¬ 
ordinarily devout country. Pre¬ 
viously the sultan had substantial 
temporal powers as well. He had 
sole legislative power to the extent 
that he could issue decrees that 
had the force of law if the French 
approved of them; moreover, the 
French could not enact a law them¬ 
selves without his cunsent and 
counter-signature. 

The previous sultan infuriated 
the Residency by repeatedly with¬ 
holding his signature from laws, 
thus creating an administrative 
deadlock. This was a cardinal reason 
for his dismissal. Even though the 
new sultan is easier to handle, the 
French have stripped him of almost 
all authority. The ‘Day of the 
Throne” ceremony has been abol¬ 
ished, to keep any future sultan 
from making pronouncements on 
his own. Also, it is forbidden for 
pashas and other lesser rulers to give 
him gifts—bribes—on the three 
Moslem holidays w'hcn such gifts 
were formerly obligatory. 

In order to strengthen their own 
position, the French have to do 
what they can to build up the new 
sultan’s prestige and popularity. 
Their major task at the moment is 
to rally the people round their 
new man. They even call him a 
nationalist (of the moderate wing) 
as a sop to nationalist sentiment. 


Nobody has any future anywhere in 
Africa these days unless he is some 
sort of nationalist. 

As soon as the new sultan took 
the throne the French began to in¬ 
stitute some long-overdue reforms 
aimed at alleviating political discon¬ 
tent. So far most of these reforms 
exist merely on paper, and it is 
difficult to define precisely the status 
of each. But they have a worthy 
aim: 

(i) Morocco is no longer to be 
considered an absolute monarchy, 
and the government is being over¬ 
hauled “with a view to making 
Morocco a mcKiern country.” (2) 
French and Moroccan administra¬ 
tion IS to be meshed, and the 
foundation is to be laid for some 
parliamentary or semi-parbament- 
ary sy.stem with elected municipal 
councils. {3) The judicial system is 
to be thoroughly revamped so that 
the pashas will no longer have judi¬ 
cial as well as executive powers. (4) 
A new' labour charter will be 
written. {5) New legislation is prom¬ 
ised in the field of civil liberties. 
Morocco, one should remember, 
has been under martial law uninter¬ 
ruptedly since T914. 

Moroccans in general, especially 
Berber tribesmen out in the hills 
and desert, may have greeted the 
new sultan cordially, but the nation¬ 
alists did not. Turbulence and dis¬ 
order have occurred almost without 
respite since August 1953. Bomb¬ 
ings have taken place intermit¬ 
tently, and in six months loi people 





•were killed and 230 wounded 
Twice the sultan survived attempts 
at assassination 

After these attempts the French 
were forced to double all sccuntv 
measures, and it was announced 
that anybody didoyal to the new sul 
tan would be expelled from the 
communitv The Arab reply to this 
was something borrowed from In 
dia, a weapon the French fear e\tn 
more than terrorism the threat of 
a passive resistance campugn md 
CIV il disobedience 

In Morocco two civili/ Uions that 
have points of harmom as well as 
conflict are being fused to^aher 
The French have done a great deal 
for Morocco, but not enough Ob 
viouslv, MorcKCo has a long wa\ ii; 


go before being ready for self-gov 
ernment Chaos might follow if the 
French withdrew tomorrow, and 
conccivablv the Communists could 
sci/c the nationalist movement and 
take the country over This makes it 
all the more imperative that the 
French push through concrete and 
ample reforms as soon as possible 
The best defence against Common 
ism in Morocco is to give the 
Moroccan people more sav m their 
own government 

^\'bo is going to win the struggle 
for ccjntrol of the country^ There is 
an old Arab saving ‘ The race is 
always won by the camel with the 
longest nose It would be a wise 
prophet who ould pick thit camel 

UkI IV 


T/ie LittU Thing*; That ( ount 

(r”HARiis Dswhs, who later btcinie L S Vice President and \mbassidor 
in London, was an intimate friend of President McKinlcv s He tells in his 
|ournal about one evening when the President was having 1 hard time 
deciding which of two equdly competent men to ippoint loan important 
ministerial post But then he rectiled an incident that had occurred one 
stormy night many years before 

McKinley had boarded a streetcar that night and taken the last avail 
able seat at the rear of the car when an old washerwoman carrying a 
heavy basket entered She stood in the aisle at the front of the car and, 
despite her forlorn appeirance no one offeied hei a seat One of ihecandi 
dates whom the President was now considering wis sitting in a nearby 
scat reading a newspaper, which he shifted so as not to seem to see the 
old woman McKinley went down the aisle picked up the basket of 
washing and led the old lady back to his seat The man did not look up 
from his newspaper, so did not see McKinley or what he had done 
“The candidate never knew,’ l^awcs concluded, ‘that this little act of 
selfishness, or rather this little omission of kindness, had deprived him of 
that which Would have crowned his ambition of a lifetime ” 

—BiSLomN Timmons Portratt of an Ameurm) Charles G Dawes {Hoh) 




Poor reading ability may be costing you time, 

money, even abetter job 
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Bv Leonard A Stevens 


F or vianv people Kxla). read 
mg IS no longer relaxation 
To keep uji with their work thev 
must read letters, reports, trade 
publications inter office tommuni 
cations a never ending flood of 
words In getting a job or ad van 
cing ill one, the abilitv to read 
and comprehend cpiickl) can mean 
the difference between success and 
failure Yet the unfortunate fact is 
that most of us arc poor readers 
A few months ago a man who 
had been promoted to a senior ex 
ccutive post came to see Dr Emmett 
Betts, director of Temple Univer 
sity’s Reading ('lime The first 
morning on his new job he had 
^ound a huge pile of mail on his 
desk He realized it would take him 
mo«t of the day just to read the 
letters; moreover, a similar pile 
would confront him every morning 
A reading test showed that the 
executive was reading only about 

( onden td 


i()o words a minute He was an 
engineer who had s[>?nt years 
ploughing through difficult tech¬ 
nical material He had been forced 
to go slowly to get the meaning. 
Soon he began reading everything, 
even light fiction, at the same turtle^s 
pace Dr Betts diagnosed the ex 
ccutive’s reiding problem as a com 
mon one—inability to “shift gears.” 
It the subject matter were difficult, 
careful reading was justified; when 
It was cas\, he should have zipped 
through It 

First, Dr Betts toiced the execu¬ 
tive to read exceptionally fast some 
first and second grade material. 
Then he gave him increasingly, 
difficult texts Soon the former en¬ 
gineer was reading on his job at 
about 900 words a minute—and his 
problem was over. 

Bad readers trudge home with 
brief cases bulging with material 
that should have been read on the 
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just ovci a year ago, the Metals Division of 
Imperial Chemical Industries started whai was 
probably one ot the first Effective Reading 
Courses m I urope Until then, very little 
work had been done on the sub)ect in Britain, 
and 1(1 turned to Amci ica for most of their 
information They bought i set of the train 
ing films used m Harvard University and 
designed and made the rest of their equip 
meat along 'American lines 

The courses, h<ld at Birmingham for senior 
executives, arc proving altogether satisfactor) 
Results jhow that the average reading speed 
of those who take the lourse is increased hv 
over 40 per cent 

There arc 16 sessions in each course and 
in each session a film is snown in which a 
few words of text are illuminateil at a time 
In the first session the light eonirols reading 
speed at I Bo words a minute In the last 
session the light moses a a rate of 57 words 
a minute 

Immedmcl) after the films siiidtnis are 
given a selected reading of about i eioo words 
so that they can transfer to the normal read 
ing situation the skill developed by nie-ns ot 
the films Both films and readings are fol 
lowed by comprehension tests, as well a 
skimming exercises pieeis writing me' fui 
thcr time tests 

The Ttinef fducational Supplement com 
menting on the I C I courses said It has 
kept away from the mijre sensational feats 
produced by such a virtuoso as Oscar Wilde 
who was able to mcmori/e a page at a glance 
and repeat it word for word Instead it has 
set about climinatii g some of the obvious 
faults most readers have developed It has 
shown that without any tricks or anything 
particularly mysterious a sf’ per cei t improve 
nicnt in reading is cjuiie possible for most 


people ’ 

job Recently the vice president of 
A large company conferred with 
Paul Lcedy, adult adviser at New 
York University’s Re uling Institute 


At nights and at week¬ 
ends, he said, he had to 
catch up on reading he 
should have done at the 
office, leaving little time 
to devote to his family 
Lcedy found that the 
executive was a word by 
word rcadci He gave 
him special exercises to 
help him grasp whole 
phrases instead of indivi 
dual words, and also 
gave him exercises on a 
reading accelerator This 
moves a curtain down a 
page at a predetermined 
rate of speed forcing the 
student to read faster to 
keep ahead of it At hist 
the excutive felt he wav 
reading only superficiallv 
But IS his speed picked 
up, he found he was get 
ting moie out ot his read 
mg Soon he was reading 
ncailv 7,200 words a min 
iitt compared to 225 when 
he started 

An engineer reported 
graphic evidence that 
faster reading improves 
concentiation He told of 
working with a reading 
accelerator in a room out 
side which children were 
playing noisily At first 
he couldn t keep up with the pace 
set by the accelerator because of the 
clatter As an experiment he set the 
device to scan the pages even faster 
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He soon found that he was concen¬ 
trating so hard on keeping up with 
the machine that he was no longer 
aware of the noise 
Most reading faults can be traced 
to early school training According 
to Dr Betts, two people out of five 
in school were forced to read 
material too difficult for them to 
understand at the time, a frustrating 
experience which left them with bad 
reading habits 

Fortunately almost anvonc can 
learn to read faster and with more 
comprehension Age makes little 
difference According to a recent 
stud\ of 158 students at The Read 
ing Laboratory Incorporated, all age 
groups showed a marked increase in 
reading rate atter training—from 
per cent for the 50-59 age group 
to 142 per cent tor the 20-29 
Nila Banton Smith, director of New 
V ork University’s Reading Institute 
says that the average adult student 
m 28 training hours, nearly triples 
his reading speed and increases his 
compichcnsion by about per 
cent 

Here are some suggestion^ on how 
to train yourself 

If )ou are a Iip reader, mouthing 
each word so that you are slowed 
down to a snail’s pace, place a finger 
on your lips and hold them firmU 
until the habit has been broken 
If your head swings as your eyes 
move along a line, lock your head 
between your hands as you read 
To break yourself of the habit of 
following print with your finger, 


gnp the sides of what you are read* 
mg firmly with both hands 
Read in a quiet spot, as free from 
distractions as possible But don't 
daydream, force yourself to concen 
trate on what you’re reading 
If you stumble over unfamiliar 
words, try to guess the meaning 
from the context, then check the 
meaning in a dictionary later 
Make your c)cs literally leap oyer 
lines of print and try to grasp the 
meaning of whole phrases at a time 
Race an alarm clock Estimate the 
number ot words in an article or 
book chapter and set a time limit on 
how long you should take to read it 
Set the alarm for that period of 
Time Sec if you can finish befoic the 
alarm goes off Gradually shorten 
your target time 

After reading a section as fast as 
you can pause and summarize in 
your mind the author s main points 
C heck yourself by reviewing the 
section 

Don’t reread Pretend the words 
disappear as your eyes pass over 
them You’ll probably be surprised 
to find tliat you didn’t miss any 
thing impoitant 

Try glancing only at nouns and 
verbs in sentences to sec how much 
you can get out of reading this wav 
Underlining these kev words may 
help you to get started, but stop un¬ 
derlining as soon as you catch on to 
the technique 

The secret of success is constant 
practice The reward will be worth 
the effort 



A new race of pioneers braves the ancient highway to the Amencan West 


The Wild Missouri 

Bv Ben Lucien Burman 


T he towboat Franf^lm D 
Roosevelt moved slowly up 

- the dark Missouri, pushing 

a string of barges hllcd with steel 
and merchandise on the wa) from 
St Louis to Omaha Her two great 
searchlights swept the water ahead, 
puking out the buoys that marked 
the channel and the ugly snags along 
the shore 

Suddenly there was an explosive 
rumble The boat lurched with a 
violence that almost threw me to 
the floor of the pilothouse We had 
struck a hidden sandbar 
The pilot cursed and jerked the 
backing levers “Buoys put in yes 
terday and they had i2 feet of 
water,*’ he grumbled “Now it’s so 
low a catflsh’d have to stand on his 
head to wet his gills “ 

“Just the wild Missouri,” said 
the young mate sardonically “Too 
thin to cultivate, too thick to n?vi 
gate” 

From the days of the pioneers, 
Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark,* the Missouri has been known 
as a wild river—ungovernable, un 
predictable, almost unnavigable Yet 
stubborn and adventurous man has 


never ceased to set his craft upon 
Its turbulent wateis Pioneers used 
It as a highway to the West, arriv 
mg at St Louis, they took packet 
boats to Kansas City or St Joseph 
and went on in their covered 
wagons Now, after a lapse of years, 
Missouri traffic is bcximing again, 
with a freight load last )ear of 
2,500,000 tons 

The Roosevelt’s pilot Captain 
Red Howard, tugged at the rud 

* Meriwether Lewis and Captain 
William Clark stand high among 
the names of famous American cx 
plorers In 1804 , these two young 
men set out to follow the course of 
the Missouri River and find a water 
communication leading right across 
the vast Western territory into the 
Pacific Ocean After 18 months of 
appalling difficulties and danger, 
they reached the mouth of the 
Columbia River, the first men to 
have opened up a way to the West 
Their expedition, one of the most 
fascinating and important chapters 
in human exploration, is described 
in The Journals of Lewis and Clarl^, 
edited by Bernard DeVoto, and pub¬ 
lished bv Eyre and Spottiswoode at 
ibr 
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dtrs to start the barges swavirg to 
and fro on the ridge of sand where 
wc had grounded, and so flatten out 
the bar A towboat like the RooiC 
vclt draws almost six feet, and 
pushes SIX to 12 barges Some barges 
arc 200 feet from bow to stern, so 
the boat mav be pushing a great 
floating island a quarter of a mile 
long The Roosevelt responded 
after a while to the Captain s urg 
mg, and began lumbering up river 
again. 

Captain Howard’s normally genial 
face was tense with concentration 
“When the rats hear a boat’s going 
up the Missouri, they jump off," he 
said. “They got better sense than 
pilots.” 

The barges scraped bottom again 
The boats vibrated heavily, but did 
not stop. A chubby deck hand called 
Fat Boy came in with coffee. “How 
long vou figure to Omaha and back. 


Captain^ I got a girl in St Louis 
needs me bad ” 

“Two weeks il we get more 
water If we don’t, we'll be plant 
ing corn around these barges next 
spring ’ 

I awoke frequentb during the 
night, and always I could sec our 
scarchlight.s groping their wa> along 
the sombre trees Long rows ot 
wooden piling showed here and 
there, set out b\ the Army Engin¬ 
eers to keep the n\ er tn its course. 

I thought of the sastness of the 
river, how it was navigable todav 
for towboats up to Sioux Cit\, Iowa, 
near the Dakota line, 760 miles 
from Its mouth, and how it stretched 
on from there to its headwaters in 
south-western Montana, a total dis 
lance of almost 2,500 miles, to form 
with the Mississippi the longest 
Hkivigablc stream m the world 

The Missouri is constanth chang 
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mg its course Farmers ploughing 
their fields seven or eight miles 
from the present river often turn up 
great iron rings once used to moor 
steamboats Lawsuits are frequent 
and bitter, the river, legal boundar) 
of a holding ot land, will move and 
put the property into another county 
or even another state Only recently 
at St Joseph the river shifted, and 
residents of that city cannot reach 
their airportwithout passing through 
Kansas 

Further up stream two million 
dollars was raised to build a bridge 
1 he river suddenly moved 1 hey 
built the bridge anyway—over dry 
land, in the hope that the Army 
Engineers would return the river 
to Its earlier course 

I rose shortly aftci dawn and 
went below to talk with the deck 
hands as they sat near the taut lines 
that linked the vessel to the barges 
We talked of snapping cables that 
can pierce the body like a sword and 
the coiling ropes that can cut off a 
leg But mostly we talked of women 
and home For towboatmg is a 
lonely life There are few stops *it 
port A river man is sometimes 
away three months without seeing 
his sweetheart or family “You get 
so lonesome you d wave at a cow,’ 
Fat Boy said 

For two more days we moved 
along at two and a half miles an 
hour. At Boonville we took on board 
a channel inspector, and soon after 
wards we met the towboat Tom 
Sawycf, sister ship of the Roosevelt 


Pehtmry 

We switched our captain and pilot, 
for Captain Red’s territory did not 
reach beyond Kansas City The new 
men, Captain Archie Howe and 
Captain Barney Burnett, were vet 
erans of the dangerous upper stream 
As the boat rumbled against the 
bottom a moment after he took the 
controls, Captain Archie, a tall 
heavy set Missourian, remarked 
“Water s so low that when I saw a 
shanty woman taking a bucketful 
out of the river this morning I made 
her throw it back 

Across the sky black clouds were 
gathering The searchlight began 
picking out the red and black 
buoys that marked deep water 
1 he channel inspector said, “Don’t 
run these buoys the way they arc, 
Archie River s changed ’em all 
since we set cm Run the first black 
buoy like it was red and the red 
buoy like it was black ’ 

The captain swung the boat as 
the inspector indicated A moment 
later there was the familiar rumbling 
under the hull and a nerve racking 
)olt The inspector grunted in dis 
gust ‘ Sounded this channel myself 
vesterdav morning and it was no 
bottom 

Captain Archie threw the back 
ing levers Only one bad place on 
the Missouri That’s from the head 
of navigation to the mouth ” 
Towards nightfall we neared 
Kansas City Streamlined trams 
sped along the banks, whistling 
eerily Great power plants appeared, 
blazing with light, and roadhouses 
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gla^iig with neon. When I awoke 
neirt morning we were tied up at 
the Kansas City wharf in a world 
of towering grain elevators. We left 
our barges of steel at the dock and 
continued on up stream with the 
barges of merchandise. 

The Missouri grew narrower and 
swifter, the bends more tortuous. 
“From here on, it’s mountain climb¬ 
ing,” said Captain Archie. St. fa 
seph, Missouri, where the Pony Ex¬ 
press started for California, swung 
into view. The air grew more sultry, 
the clouds more ominous. Red In¬ 
dian names were frequent—White 
Cloud, Squaw Bend, Big Nemaha. 
We were on a deserted river now. 
Nothing showed before us except 
the brown, racing water. 

Suddenly, near a rocky bluff, a 
great boil ap{>cared and sucked hun¬ 
grily at the barges. The boat swept 
crazily towards the shore. 

“Look out! She’s going to hit!” 
shouted a deck hand. Captain 
Archie jerked the backing levers 
violently to pull the boat back into 
mid-stream. She was slow in re¬ 
sponding. Foot by foot she swung 
towards the rocks that would burst 
her hull. At what seemed the last 
pc«siblc second the propellers took 
hold, 

“Close one,” I remarked. 

Captain Archie looked at me 
oddly. “Wait till we start going 
down stream,” he said. 

We reached Omaha late in the 
morning, and pushed off with some 
barges of wheat that night. Captain 


Archie came into the guest cabin as 
1 was climbing into my high bunk. 
“Better take my cabin,” he told me, 
“We’re going to hit plenty now 
she’s starting down. She’d throw 
you out like a drunk in church.” I 
went to his quarters and fell into a 
heavy slumber. 

An hour before dawn I awoke 
with a roaring in my cars. We were 
racing wildly down the dark river. 
Captain Barney, at the wheel now, 
said we were making i6 miles an 
hour, fagged streaks of lightning 
Bashed in the distance. “Tornado 
warning’s out,” he said. “And the 
Little Nemaha’s flooding the high¬ 
ways. She’ll be roaring when we 
hit.” 

We saw the mouth of the raging 
stream not long after, rolling im¬ 
mense waves half way across the 
Missouri. We approached carefully. 
Captain Archie eyed the swirling 
water happily. “We got our raise,” 
he said. “W'e’ll make St. Louis 
faster than a night-club hostess can 
pick a deck hand’s pocket.” 

The river was black with drift. 
Jagged trees wrenched from the 
earth tossed menacingly before us. 
But our frenzied pace did not 
slacken. A railway bridge showed 
far down the river. Captain Barney 
blew a long whistle as a signal 
it to open. It opened only just in 
time to let us through. 

We had almost cleared the bridge 
when an eddy suddenly caught our 
bow. With all the weight of his 
body Captain Barney threw the en- 
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gUies into reverse. The boat straight¬ 
ened stubbornly, like a bulky 
animal, then sped safely on her way. 
Each quarter hour brought a fresh 
peril, another hairbreadth escape. 
At night I clytchcd the mattress to 
avoid being hurled from my bed. 

Past St. Joe we sped, past Atchi 
son, Weston and Leavenworth. The 
voyage that had taken days up 
stream was now taking only hours. 
At Kansas City we picked up more 
barges of gram and hurried on. 
Soon after, i noticed a slackening of 
the current. The drift h5d vanished. 
Instead, enormous sandbars were 
showing everywhere. 

I went to the pilothouse. Captain 
Archie's face was glum. “We lost 
our raise,’’ he said. 

Almost as he spoke an explosive 
crash sent us reeling. The boat 
rocked, shuddered and came to a 
stop. Captain Archie cursed fiercely. 

In the twin beams of the search¬ 
lights I could sec the buoys set the 
day before to mark the narrow 
channel. Overnight the river had 
built up a huge sandbar that block¬ 
ed the passage through. Captain 
Archie picked up the megaphone 
and shouted to the mate below to 
take soundings. Two deck hands 
picked up long sounding poles and 
moved out to the head of the tow. 

The deck hand on the starboard 
side dipped his pole. “Five feet!” 
he called across the barges. 

The long body of the man on the 
port side curved like a longbow over 


the water. “Five and a half feet!” 
he called, his voice rising and fall¬ 
ing melodiously like an old river 
song. 

The starboard deck hand made 
his way down the barge and dipped 
again. “Four and a half,” he chanted 
in harmony, 

“Seven feet,” sang the man op 
positc. 

Along the tow they walked 
chanting their duct, determining the 
shape of the obstruction. Captain 
Archie stood watching, listening, 
like a doctor making a final diag¬ 
nosis before an operation. 

Then he grasped the controls: 
first the backing levers, then the 
full speed ahead; he swung the rud¬ 
ders to the right, then to the left. 
Now he was sweeping the long 
tow like a giant pendulum almost 
from bank to bank across the river, 
the steel hulls flattening the sand 
benc.ith with their enormous weight. 
Suddenly there was a feeling of re¬ 
lease. Captain Archie wi]^ his 
strcamingfacc.* ‘She’s free,” he said. 

He sent the boat forward, slowly 
at first, letting her feel her way. 
S<x)n we were bounding down with 
the current again. 

Late that night Captain Archie 
blew three long blasts, the signal 
for entering another river. “Quick¬ 
est trip to Omaha in a long time,” 
he said gaily. “We made it air¬ 
mail!” 

Down the Mississippi I could see 
the lights of St. Louis. 



Now we can actually do something about it 


Let’s End Our 

Calendar Chaos 


By iMty Donnell 


F or morf than a ccntur) business 
leaders, churchmen and scitn 
tists have been trjing to do some 
thing about our calendar—which 
was introduced by Julius Caesar in 
45 B ( readjusted by Pope Gregory 
in 1582 and has defects which 
make it grossly unsatisfactorv for 
general use today Now, because of 
a simple step taken by the United 
Nations’ Economic and Social 
Council, we have a practical oppor 
tunitv to end the confusion 
Last summer the 18 nations on 
the C ouncil unanimously adopted a 
resolution asking all governments 
to study calendar icform and to 
present their views bv May 1955 
So, in every country where the voice 
of the people counts, the coming 
months arc decisive If enough gov 
ernments favour a new calendar, 
the General Assembly can draw up 
an international convention to be 
submitted for ratification 
The calendar that most people arc 
talking about is a 12 month, equal 


quarter plan called the World Cal- 
end ir In this proposed scheme, each 
day of a given month, each holiday, 
falls on the same day of the week 
each year January, April, July and 
October, the first months of each 
quarter, begin on Sunday (giving 
those months five Sundays) and 
have days, the other months 
have ^0 days (including four Sun 
days) The calendar is stabilized by 
ending the year with a 3t>5th day 
which follows December 30 and is 
called Worldsday, a world holiday. 
Leap year day is added after June 
30 every fourth year, and becomes 
another world holiday 
Many people don’t icalizc how 
crippling our present calendar is 
How can a department store actur 
ately use its sales, say, of December 
1954, which has four Saturdays, to 
estimate its sales in December 1955, 
which has five Saturdays^ How 
can a railway use past requirements 
to pi an Its make up of trains and 
allocation of rolling stock for the 
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THE WORLD CALENDAR weekday sequence, 

treat it as an extra 
hoiiday and thus ob 
tain a year of 364 
days, which divides 
evenly into 52 weeks. 

The first important 
support for such a 
calendar came m 
1910, from the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of 
C^ommerce This or 
ganization 
the Swiss 
meni to begin a study 
of calendar reform 
with a view to call¬ 
ing a world con¬ 
ference 7 'he First 
World War inter¬ 
vened. 

In 1923 the League 
of Nations began to 
next month or quarter, when we examine 185 different calendar 
now have seven kinds of Januaries, plans. One split the year into 73 
14 kinds of Februaries and seven weeks of five days each—the days 
kmds each of all the other months ^ to be called Ano, Beno, Ceno, 
Big business tries to make the ncces Deno, Eno Another had 20 months, 
sary adjustments, but they are cost- with some weeks six days long, 
ly and time-consuming. The World others seven. The League narrowed 
Calendar would make such adjust the plans down to the two which 
ments unnecessary seemed to have the least number of 

The key feature of this calendar tricky artificialities: the i2-month, 
reaches back to 1834 when an Italian equal-quarter World Calendar; and 
priest, Abate Marco Mastrofini, was a 13-month scheme (the extra 
struggling with the puzzle of how month, called Sol, was to be in¬ 
to fit weeks, months, quarters and serted between June and July), 
half years into a year of 365 days, a In 1937, 14 nations of the League 
figure divisible only by 5. Mastro- voted foi the 12-month World Cal- 
fini hit upon an ingenious solution, endar, none for the 13-month 
take the 365th day out of its scheme. No further action ensued. 


persuaded 

Govern- 
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The next major move was in 
1949, when Panama tried to get 
calendar reform on the U.N. agenda 
and was blocked because no big 
power gave support. In 1953, how¬ 
ever, India proposed the World 
Calendar and was supported by such 
powers as France, Egypt and Uru¬ 
guay (the United States and the 
United Kingdom were outvoted 
12 to 2). Last July even Soviet Russia 
moved into the new-ealendar camp. 

Last summer, too, the Roman 
Catholic Church made known that 
it was willing to collaborate with 
the United Nations in calendar re¬ 
form. The director of the Vatican 
Observatory said that such faulty 
features of our present calendar as 
months with odd lengths, quarters 
varying from 90 to 92 days, and a 
second half of the year three da vs 
longer than the first, were not put 
in by Pope Gregory but were 
“inherited from Pagan Rome.” 

The main obstacle to the World 
Calendar is apathy. But most peo¬ 
ple who learn the facts liecome 
World Calendar advocates. In addi¬ 
tion to its business: advantages— 
which would tend to lower the cost 
of -living for everyone—it would 
vastly facilitate government plan¬ 
ning and the keeping of official 
records; it would enable law 
courts, schools and universities to 
fix their terms on regular dates; it 
would case household budgeting, 
since each month would have the 
same number of weekdays. Addi¬ 
tional bonus: Holidays could be 


shifted to make possible a dozen 
long week-ends a year. 

True, birthdays would be lost bv 
people who now celebrate March 
31, May 31 and August 31—but the 
change would affect only eight in 
each 1,000 population, Individuals 
born on December 31 would be able 
to celebrate on Worldsday,and those 
born on February 29 would, for a 
change, have a birthday every year. 

“Mo.st international problems to¬ 
day are so complicated, and their 
.solution so dependent upon tech¬ 
nical and even secret data, that 
everyday citizens cannot compe¬ 
tently give advice,” says Don Whar¬ 
ton “But all of us can speak out 
authoritatively on calendar reform.” 

Neither Britain nor the United 
States has yet declared support for 
the World Calendar; but both gov¬ 
ernments would probably be guided 
by the weight of public opinion in 
favour of the project. Letters to 
Members of Parliament, backed by 
local and national organizations, 
would make public opinion articu¬ 
late, and so help to “bring a long- 
overdue end to a chaotic situation.” 

The British branch of the World 
Calendar Association has a powerful 
advocate in Sir Harold Spcnc«r 
Jones, the Astronomer Royal, who 
says, “The advantage of the World 
Calendar to all branches of industry 
and the public services is beyond 
dispute. Of the 200 or more 
schemes originally submitted to the 
League of Nations, only the World 
Calendar has emerged without a 
serious rival as deserving of univer¬ 
sal acceptance by reason of its ex¬ 
treme simplicity and practical 
qualities.” 



The V S Secretary of State, through his faith tn the triumph of 
moral ideas, represents a new power in woild politics 

Dulles - 

MAN WITH A MISSION 


By Stunle) High 


I N Washington one day last 
March, a preacher friend of John 
Foster Dulles called the Depart 
ment of State and left a message tor 
the Secretary It was the day of 
Mr Dulles’ departure for the Inter 
American Conference in Caracas, 
Venezuela The world situation w is 
not promising At the Berlin C'on 
ference, from which the Sccrctaiv 
had just returned, the Russians 
were tougher than ever and West 
Europe more fear 
ful In South East 
Asia the Reds were 
beginning to move 
in for the kill at 
Dienbicnphu In the 
U.S Congress there 
was sharp criticism 
of the conduct of 
foreign policy 
Aware of these 
pressures, the 
preacher did not ask 
to talk with Mr 
Dulles He simply 
left word that, with 


so much hanging in the balance, he 
wanted the Secretar\ to know “he 
IS m m) thoughts and prayers ” 
Soon afterwards the preacher’s 
telephone lang It was Mr Dulles 
seeretar) ‘ The Secretary of State 
would like to sec \ou Can \ou 
come now-^’’ 

The preacher found Mr Dulles 
seated at a long tonftrcncc table in 
his office with a dozen senior 
officials of the Department The 
Secretarv dismissed 
his assistants and 
came and sat b) his 
preacher friend He 
talked of the many 
forbidding obstacles 
barring the road to 
a just peace “But 
if we are right,” he 
said, “as God gives 
us to see the right, 
they arc not insur¬ 
mountable It IS our 
lack of faith that 
makes them seem 
so ” He wondered 
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if church people, to make us right 
and our faith strong, prated often 
enough and hard enough 
The preacher wondered, too 
And he said he could think of no 
better time to begin than now and 
no more fitting place than here So, 
in this nchl) panelled office ner\e 
(tntre for decisions reaching to the 
ends of the earth and iffecting all 
mankind, the two men, the 
preacher and the See ret ir) of State 
had what, in Foster Dulles’ par 
sonage \outh, would have been 
illed a ‘ season of praver 
The Secret irv s assist ints were 
waiting in the reception room to 
resume their eonfeicnee as the 
preacher left He doubled whether 
in the long historv of the Depart 
ment, such urgent affairs of state 
IS theirs had ever before been inter 
rupted for such a puiposc 
But this uould n{»l surprise those 
who know John Foster Dulles best 
His place in histor\ will be 
determined thev led bv the c\i 
dente of his moral and spintii il 
dedication It is this dedication 
which helps to account for the fad 
that, in less than two )cais he has 
probably travelled farther—170 ooo 
air miles —than all the other 49 
Secretaries of State in U S historv 
It helps to explain his refusal to be 
discouraged It is at the rcxit of his 
faith in America and its mission 
From this dedication comes his 
long term goal to achieve “just, 
righteous and, therefore, durable 
peace” to ensure ‘ not onh the 


n 

free world’s survival but freedom’s 
world-wide resurgence ” These, he 
says, “arc moral ends They require 
moral means ” 

Op his travels Mr Dulles carries 
a much thumbed Bible He reads it 
almost every day, always when he 
finds his job tough going It is an 
unfailing restorative, he believes 

Some time ago, on one of his 
trips, Mr Dulles was talking in his 
hotel suite with a friend about what 
seemed, at the moment, a hopeless 
international impasse He reached 
for his Bible, turned to the eighth 
chapter of Romans and read “And 
wc know that all things work to¬ 
gether for good ” He looked up 
‘ 1 h tt s where some people stop, 
but tiere is the important part”— 
and be read the rest of the sentence, 
‘ to them that love God, to 
them who are called according to 
His purpose ” 

‘The fact that things do not seem 
to be working together for good,” 
he said, “is no reason to doubt 
(lod s purpose Thu is the time for 
us to get off by ourselves and see 
where wc have been out of line 
with His purpose ” 

When two years ago, Mr Dulles 
ippcared for confirmation as Sccrc 
tary of State before the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the U S 
Senate, the Committee chairman, 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
asked what changes he proposed to 
mal e in US foreign policy 
Characteristically, Mr Dulles hcsi 
tated squinted up at the ceiling and 
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replied: “I think the change most 
needed is a change of heart.” 

As it has become clearer that the 
change which most concerns him is 
tnoral and spiritual, he has run up 
against bitter cnhcism. U.S. writers 
on foreign affairs, exponents of 
“realism,” have assailed his policies 
as “legalistic-moralistic.” In some 
quarters he has been called a “pun 
tan politician.” He has been ridi¬ 
culed because he “believes in mak¬ 
ing the world a better place.” 

Mr. Dulles, in a speech before 
the United Nations, has set 
forth that for him religion is inex- 
tncably mixed up with politics, and 
that his approach to world affairs is 
unapologetically religious. 

“Our hope is,” he said, “that the 
Soviet leaders will recognize, before 
It IS too late, that lose of God, 
love of country and sense of human 
dignity always survive. Repressive 
measures inevitably lead to resent¬ 
ment and bitterness and perhaps 
something more . . , because the 
Creator endowed all human beings 
with the spark of s])iritual life.” 

Dulles believes that the issues of 
war and peace, freedom’s future 
and the liberation of enslaved 
peoples will be determined finally 
by the success or failure of free men 
to stir that spark to a flame. He be¬ 
lieves the United States can be the 
instrument of that stirring. That is 
what he means by the mission of 
America. One of his favourite quo¬ 
tations is the statement of Admiral 
Alfred Mahan, that “the role of 


material power is to give moral 
ideas the opportunity to take root.” 
America’s basic strength, Dulles 
says, “is our capacity to propagate 
these moral ideas.” 

If, two years ago, Senator Wiley 
had asked the ^cretary-dcsignate 
to spell out what he meant by “a 
change of heart” m U.S. foreign 
policy, Mr. Dulles would probably 
have quoted from a speech he had 
made, 12 months before, at Prince¬ 
ton University. When such ques¬ 
tions arc asked today he usuall) 
brings out that speech as the best 
answer. As a definitive expression 
of the working philosophy and 
long-term objectives of a responsible 
statesman of a world power, the 
speech IS almost without precedent 

In It, he set forth and argued for 
three propositions which “seem rele¬ 
vant to the international situation.” 

“My first proposition,” Dulles 
said, “is that the dynamic usually 
prevails over the static, die active 
over the passive. 

“My second proposition is: In 
human affairs the non-material 
spiritual element is more important 
than the material. Napoleon, no 
dreamy-eyed idealist, said that in 
war the non material is to the ma¬ 
terial as three is to one. It is prima 
rily through social ideas that Soviet 
Communism has achieved its vic¬ 
tories. The free world has failed to 
draw strength from ideas. We think 
and work in material terms. Today 
a revolutionary spirit grips half the 
human race that cannot be allayed 
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by oil royalties or suppressed by 
foreign guns. 

“My third proposition is: There 
is a moral or natural law not made 
by man which determines right and 
wrong, and conformity with this 
law is indispensable to human wel¬ 
fare. The United States was founded 
by men who believed that there was 
a Divine Creator who endowed 
men with inalienable rights. What 
we did caught the imagination of 
men everywhere. Our free s<jciety 
became a menace to every despot 
because we showed how to meet 
the hunger of people for greater 
opportunitv and greater dignity. 
That mood seems to have changed. 
Ouf practices have been divorced 
from their C'hristian context. While 
Soviet Communism wholly fails to 
invoke moral principle, we our 
selves are not doing much better.” 

In material productivity, Mr. 
Dulles said, the free nations are far 
ahead of the Communist world. 
“Our deficit is in nonmaterial 
things. But wc should be able easily 
to make good that deficit.” 

Then Mr, Dulles told the re¬ 
markable story of how, in one his¬ 
toric situation, we recently did 
make good that deficit. In the nego¬ 
tiation of the peace treaty with 
Japan in 1951, the free-world 
nations proved “what is possible 
when wc arc dynamic, when wc in¬ 
voke moral ideas which accord with 
the principles of moral law.” 

As U.S. representative in those 
negotiations, Dulles was given by 


St 

President Truman almost complete 
discretionary power. “Wc could 
have invoked,” he said at Prince¬ 
ton, “the powers of hatred, ycngc- 
fulness, fear, greed, arrogance. In¬ 
stead we invoked the spirit of for¬ 
giveness to overcome vengcfulncss, 
magnanimity to overcome hatred, 
humanity to overcome greed, fel¬ 
lowship to overcome arrogance, 
trust to (nercome fear. 

“There was concluded a final 
jieace treaty which represented the 
greatest unity for peacemaking the 
world has ever known. Of 51 non 
t'ommunist nations invited, 49 
signed the treaty.” 

Discussing It recently, Mr, Dulles 
d''.s(.ribcd the concluding session of 
that conference in San Francisco as 
“the nearest thing to an interna¬ 
tional, inter racial, intei-religious 
prayer meeting I ha\e ever seen.” 
Spokesmen for nation after nation 
gave testimony, of ,1 sort probably 
never heard before in such a gather 
mg, to the treaty’s moral principle.s, 
“This,” .said the Japanese Prime 
Minister, “is not a treaty of ven¬ 
geance but an instrument of recon¬ 
ciliation.” At adjournment the U.S. 
Secretary of State dismissed the a.s- 
.scmhly with a benediction: 

“1 close this conference with 
words which in many languages, 
in many forms, in many religions 
have brought comfort and strength: 
‘May the peace of fJod which pass- 
cth all understanding be amongst 
and remain with u,s always.’ ” 

Here, in the give-and-take of 
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tough, momentous negotiations, it 
had been proved, in fact and spirit, 
that the moral principles Mr, Dulles 
had preached could be practised. 
“I had seen the handiwork of the 
so-called ‘realists* in other treaties,” 
he said not long ago. “Most notable 
of their achievements was Versailles. 
I remember vividly how, there, the 
members of the German peace dele¬ 
gation were put in a barbed-wire 
enclosure, exposed as animals in a 
zoo, denied any personal contact 
with Allied delegates. We know the 
consequences of that realism. What 
happened at San Francisco showed, 
at a time when it needed showing, 
that not merely physical but moral 
law has reality and power.” 

Such beliefs trace back to the 
Presbyterian parsonage where John 
Foster Dulles was raised. “We were 
not over pious but we were purpose¬ 
ful,** says one of his family. “There 
were Bible readings morning and 
night. We children memorized 
whole chapters. 

“Much store was laid by two 
words: ‘duty’ and ‘righteousness.’ 
It is no mere chance that Foster 
frequently quotes the admonition: 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ We 
believed that. We never doubted 
that the answers to the world’s ills 
had to be, first and deepest, moral 
and spiritual answers. The urge took 
root to try to do something about it. 

“Foster is an ardent sailor—I have 
seen him sail many a tough course 


against contrary winds. He short¬ 
ened sail. He tacked. I don’t ever 
remember seeing him turn back.” 

Since Mr. Dulles became U.S. 
Secretary of State there has been a 
marked increase in the number of 
people who, every day, walk into 
his reception room and, without 
credentials or official business, ask 
to see the Secretary. The chance 
that he can be seen, even in the not- 
too-likely event that he is in the 
country, is, of course, remote. But 
such informal callers generally leave 
a message something like this: 
“We’re just in town for a few days’ 
sightseeing. We think Mr. Dulles 
is trying to do right, and we want 
him to know how we feel about it.” 
Then they often add: “We’d also 
like you to tell him we are praying 
for him.” 

This outpouring of approval and 
Dulles’ top rating in opinion polls 
arc partly due to his monumental 
accomplishments in these years. In 
no other postwar period has tough, 
patient, down-to-earth statesman¬ 
ship achieved such progress. 

To President Eisenhower and 
several of the Administration’s top 
officials, Mr. Dulles recently made 
a secret report on one of the world’s 
worst danger spots. When he had 
left the room, the President turned 
to the group and said, “With Foster 
Dulles as ^cretary of State we can 
be sure of one thing: our moral 
principles will be ri^t out of the 
Bible. That suits me.” 

It seems to suit most Americans. 



The secret life of a man m the snow 


WHY 

DO SKIERS SKI? 

B\ Cjcotge II H cltnn 

\Ri ^ (MIC dlccrnoon l.ist winter 
I was deposited, for m\ first 
evtended ski ing liolidas, in a smili 
inn It the liise of Mont Trcmblanl 
III Quehee s Lautentiin Mountains 
I had just finished signing in at the 
reception desk when ni) shouleiei 
was tapped uid a grinning face 
greeted me It was Lorna, a voung 
woman I had met it Snow Valle\ 
the vear before 

As we walked cowaids the tire 
plaee, I noted that she was limping 
“Oh, it’s just a spr iin ’’ she said 
(heerfullv “It’s much iKtter I’ll 
be out again tomorrow ’ 

Fiom our sett b\ the lire 1 no 
need several other j>eople* m the 
lounge, propped against the uphol 
stciy. '“That’s Kay,” whispered 
Lorna "She broke a blood \csscl at 
the base of her thumb That’s whv 



sh^ s holding It uj) in sueh an odd 
f isliion tokeeptheswelhngdown ’ 
Nicxt to the staiieisc i heavv 
blonde md i pale voung man were 
plaving eards I notiecd a plaster 
c ist on her leg Then I notiecd a 
jdaster east on leg ‘She got it 
lirst, loirn told me, and was 
ibout to go home d he next da) he 
got .t Ihcv l>eeamc aequaintcd 
here in the lounge and decided to 
sta\ out their week ’ 

A side door opened, idmitting a 
cold diaught and a snow covered 
skier He dusted himself olT and 
limped to the fireplace “This is 
C'urh,’’ said Lorna Tlie stocky 
voung man shook hands, grinning 
broacllv “M\ leg is just like jellv,’’ 
he said. “Hurt it yesterday 
Thought It might be all right today» 
but It’s no use ’’ 
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Why do skieis ski ^ 

I knew all the usual answers I 
knew about the thrill of the birdlike 
descent, the invigorating mountain 
air, nature in its £ro 7 en beauty, and 
the camaraderie around the ojx.n 
fire at night But none of them tx 
pi lined the scene in the lobb> And 
none answered the question W hat 
am I doing here^ 

I once assumed th it through their 
favourite sports adults s icctedtd m 
“getting awa\ from it all ind 
away from themselves, too But now 
I began to suspect that there w is 
more to it th in th it I observed th it 
my fellow skiers actually cultivated 
risk, oi nther the itmosphere ot 
risk 

Most of us who s[)end our diys in 
offices are less th in satisfied with our 
images is they are mirrored in our 
work As white collar functionaries 
we represent the rcili/ition of no 
boyhood dream Behind the m isks 
of our well modulated business per 
sonalities we often feel that we are 
running down as men and ire he 
coming daily more dfx.iie and dt 
fenceless We can become the kind 
of people we want to be— ind need 
to be—only in our play 

I am convinced that ski ing has 
won Its tremendous populirilv dur 
ing the last 20 yt irs largely because 
of the clement of danger, not in 
spite of it, and that without casual 
tics—or the risk of them—ski ing 
would lose Its principal charm its 
fascinating resemblance to life 
Skiers develop a craving for the 
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pungent taste of physical fear just 
as certain animals develop a craving 
for salt 

1 began to feel better the first 
morning 1 dressed for the slopes As 
I drew on my long woollen under 
wear and heavy socks a number of 
satisfying images passed through 
my mind lumberjack, trapper, 
prospector -men who squinted and 
spat and took things as they came 
Mv plaid shirt was obviously not 
midc for i timid man, and the 
he IV v twill trousers were clearly 
built to withstand more strenuous 
weir than fiiction against the seat 
of an office ch 111 

Best and must tnnsfoiming ot all 
were the boots—heiv\ padded, 
complex, functional I here was m* 
escajiing their psychological effect 
tvt*r) '•tep had to be emphatic and 
loud Bv the time I strode outdoors, 
goggled and mittened toi the 25 
htlow zero day, I was already in a 
mild state of recklessness 

I joined Claude’s class Claude 
said, ‘Watch this, ’ and headed 
downhill for a small hummock Just 
before he reached it he crouched, 
then thrust his poles sharply down 
and jumjied I Iis knees were drawn 
up high ind his skis, four or five feel 
off the snow, were exactly parallel 
He landed in perfect balance and 
swirled round in a flourishing 
Christ) “Now you do it,” he 
called 

The seven of us standing in a row 
at the top of the hill stirred and 
chattered like frightened fledglings 



(»n » I'mb Bui each ot us did it I 
u IS third 1 got into the <ur quite 
high hut mv skis points caught as 
1 c imc down ind I t«M)k i jirnnn 
he idcr My nose throhl>cd from the 
impact ind lor in instint I was 
SI irtd and dcfeiicd 
On the next round I sti\edc»n my 
Icet but tflt I hid jumped timidk 
T he third tr\ was still too eautious 
^s C 1 mdt was ibout to t ike the 
lIiss elsewhere, 1 hurried througli 
the minauvK once more on m) 
eiwn 1 jumjied treelv and high 
landed well and reprexiueed is 
neirK a' I could (. laude s flouiish 


mg stop 1 did not need his approv¬ 
ing “Okay!** to comincc myself 
that 1 had done something gex)d. 
M\ self approx al bordered on 
drunkenness 

Whit had 1 aecomplished^ On 
the tiee of it I had simply prosed 
that I hid ntr\e enough to risk 
jumping oil i huminoek But I had 
re ilK done mueh more W*ith rrty 
skis 1 h id etehed m snow i hold 
new sell port! nt to replace the 
blurred image I had brought from 
the city I had arrived here as ai 
monvmous jsencil pushei, I could 
return home as i rugged individual 


WHV 
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Ghoftwg foi the Hntuh Museum 

Whui IJr Hawkins w is rettoi of Wootlchcster gravediggers haa 
brought up tt) the surface indubitable fragments ot Roman niosjit and 
Dr H iwkins became convinced that there w iiiing to be discovered, lay a 
Roman pnemciu \nxious to bring it to light, his problem was how to 
do so in lh« f uc of loc il opposition to disturbing the bones of the dead 
whose dcsccmlifUs still lived m the piiish 

Whit he did wis very Inild ind very simple He imported horn a dis 
tanee workmen vowed to secrecy, whom he paid well, and (supplied 
with food and dunk) hid in the reLtory itiu during the day When at 
•light he brought them forth to their nefarious job of eircamventing 
pious preiudiecs, he himself played ghost and, standing on the church 
yard wall in a sheet, frightened intruders iwiy And that is how the 
mosiic of Orpheus ind the Btists (a simple pcrlion of which is now in 
the British Museum) came to be unearthed 

Ldurtn t Hoisinin Ikt Lmkpfi.U i Yrars 


The Cniic on the Heatfh 

A DEVOUT LADY —wrotc James Barrie—^to whom some fnends had pre 
sented one of my books, used to say when asked how she was getting 
on with It “Sal, it’s dreary, weary, up-hili work, but I’ve wrastled 
through with tougher jc^s in my time and, please God, I’ll wrastle 
through with this one ’ - J ^ Hammnrton flame The Sfon of a Cfmus 



pmical facts to fit the Biblical text 
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Bv Arthur C C larke 


f u\i \v\s th( Star ot NatiMty 
which blazed trom the win 
try Milkv W a\ with an awe 
some brilhante and guided the W ise 
Men to Bethlehem- assuming that 
It was a natural phenomenon and 
not a miraculous apparition^ The 
Bible gives us few clues, all we can 
do IS consider some possibilities 
One cariv theors suggests th it 
Venus was this Star and at least 
one massne book has been written 
to prose It Every 19 months our 
sistei planet appears in the morning 
sk\, rising shortly before the sun 
one of the most beautiful sights in 
all the heavens, a blazing beacon 
ten times brighter than Sinus the 
most brilliant of the stars Indeed 
you can still find Venus at midday 
if you know where to look 
But to all the peoples of the East 
ern world, Venus has always been 
one of the most familiar objects in 
the sky; even today she serves as a 


kind of alarm clock to Arab no 
mads, a warning to start moving be 
fort the sun begins to blast the desert 
with Its heat To the Magi, who 
knew the movements of the planets 
there could have been nothing re 
markable about Venus 
Four other planets are easily visi 
ble to the naked eye, and two mav 
sometimes appe^ to pass verv close 
to one ano^bdfi t^wch occurrences 
are called On Oc 

tober 4, 

and Venus be fused 

into a single 
Such a spectitdiif 

to be striking, iwH 

century astr<w^^ 4 ‘'if' 
omcr, johawiK" 

Kepler, 
much time to 
ing that the Stsuttii 
Bethlehem was a 
conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn. ■« 
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WHAT STAR SHONB AT BETHLEHEM? 


More correct astronomical calcula¬ 
tions since then, however, have 
shown that this conjunction was not 
a very close one. Furthermore, the 
Biblical account indicates that the 
Star was visible for several weeks; 
the conjunction of two planets lasts 
only a few hours. 

Is there any other astronomical 
phenomenon that fits the Biblical 
text, yet is sufficiently startling to 
surprise men familiar with the 
movements of the heavenly bodies? 

j 

A comet may be millions of times 
larger than the entire Earth and 
dominate the night sky for weeks 
on end, like a searchlight shining 
across the stars. The great ones ap¬ 
pear without warning, race in 
through the planets, bank sharply 
round the sun, then head towards 
the outer reaches of the solar system 
—not to be seen again for hundreds, 
even millions, of years. 

Attempts have been made, with¬ 
out success, to discover whether any 
of the known comets were visible 
about the date of the birth of Christ. 
But the number of comets whose 
paths and periods we do know is 
small compared with the colossal 
number that undoubtedly exist. 

Picture a comet in that Oriental 
dawn: a band of light like a great 
arrow aimed at the cast. As the sun 
rises, the comet fades into invisibil¬ 
ity—but the next morning it is in 
almost the same place, still directing 
the Magi. It might be visible for 
weeks before it disappears once more 
into the depths of space. The picture 


is dramatic and attractive; it may 
even be the correct explanation. 

But there is another theory, one 
that most astronomers today would 
probably accept. It makes other 
explanations look commonplace in* 
de^, for it leads us to contemplate 
the most astonishing and terrifying 
events yet discovert in the whole 
realm of nature. 

There are some stars, the so- 
called “novae” or new stars, that 
suddenly turn themselves into celes¬ 
tial atomic bombs. Such a star may 
explode so violently that it leaps a 
hundred'thousand'fold in brilliance 
within a few hours. One night it 
may be invisible to the naked eye; 
the next, it may dominate the 
sky. 

Novae are routine disasters of the 
universe. Many are observed every 
>car, though few arc near enough 
to be visible except through tele¬ 
scopes. Two or three times in every 
thousand years, however, a star 
becomes a supernova; its brilliance 
may increase by a thousand million 
times in the course of a few hours. 
The last time such an event was wit¬ 
nessed was in A.D. 1604; another 
supernova in 1572 was so brilliant 
that it was visible in broad daylight; 
and Chinese astronomers recorded 
one in 1054. It is quite possible that 
the Star of Bethlehem was such a 
supernova. If so, we can draw some 
rather remarkable conclusions. 

V/c’ll assume that since Super¬ 
nova Bethlehem could be seen by 
day, it must have been as brilliant 
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4 s Venus. Astronomical reasoning 
suggests that a supernova of this 
brightness would be 3,000 hght- 
years away That means its light 
had been travelling for 3,000 years. 
By the most conservative estimate, 
this great new 'star must have shone 
over thousands of other worlds be 
fore Its light reached Earth—and to 
all those worlds it appeared far 
brighter than to the men it led to 
Judea 

If such a supernova appeared to 
the Magi of old, its light is still 
flooding out through spat* It has 
Iclt Earth far behind m the 2u cen 


tunes that have elapsed since men 
saw It for the first and last time 
To any beings who may be seeing 
It now as a new star in their skies. 
It will still be more brilliant than 
any other star in their entire heav 
ens, for its brightness will have de 
creased only 50 per cent in its extra 
2,000 years of travel 
Thus at this very moment, the 
Star of Bethlehem mav still be shin 
ing in the skies r)f countless distant 
worlds And it will continue to do 
so tor thousands ot years to comt, 
as Its radiance ebbs out towards the 
tronturs of the universe 




Pot Luc}{ with His Lordship 

— ^ w \s o\rr cntcrnincii by Lord Chiilcs Hercstoid (Admiral during 
Queen Victoria s reign) in i most original way He invited me to come 
down to his country place on a Suncliy afternoon and stay for dinner, 
saying, ‘jhtre will be i few friends coming whom I im insious for 
you to know 

Ihv. friends kept coming all the ilteinoon, and itter a while Lady 
Charles said to him, Wt hi\e set ill the tables we have and all that the 


rooms ( in hold How many hue you invited'' The Adminl answered, 
1 cannot renumber, but il we dtlav the dinner until nine, I am sure they 
will all be here When we sal down, wc numbered over 50 Lord 
Charless abounding and irresistible hospitality hid included everybody 
whom he had met the day before 

Soon the butler came in and said to Lord C harles, “My lord, it is 
Sunday night, am) the shops are all closed We can idd nothing to whit 
we have in the hou'e, and the soup has given out 

“Well,’ said this admirable strategist, ‘eomincnee with those for 
whom you have no soup with the fish When the fish gives out, stirt 
right on with the next couisc, and so to the close of the tlinnti In that 
way everybody will get something ’’ 

After a while the butler again approached the Admiral and slid, ‘My 
lord, the champagne is all gone “ “Well, ’ said Lord Charles, “start in 
on the cider” It was a merry company, and they all caught on to the 
situation The result w is one of the most hilarious and enjoyable enter 
tainmentS of my life -tlu nr«> M IV ptw l/y l/ of I elit\ V nn, ‘'(Tibn<rsl 



Drama in Real Life 



7 he Case of 
the Llnceriam Hand 


By 

Hanna Sulncr 


O NF DA> early in 1938 I received a tek* 
phone call from an official of tlwi * 
criminal court in Budapest, where 1 lived. 


“Would you examine some handwntlOf 
specimens in the Alexander Morvay case?** 
the official asked 


I had been following the Morvay case 
closely m the newspapers I said that I 
would be glad to do what I could. 

The facts of the case were simple and 
apparently completely damning Alexander 
Morvay, a 6,000 pengos (X*oo) a month 
cashier hook keeper, had been the only em¬ 
ployee entrusted with the combination 0 [ 
his employer’s safe. Five hundred thousand 
pengos (j[g,ooo) had disappeared from the 
safe over a week-end shortly before Christ¬ 
mas Morvay had been the last employee 
to leave the premises on the Friday before. 
His fingerprints were the only ones found 
on the safe. 


No action was taken against Morvay 
until the third week of the investigation, 
when detectives found that on the day 
after the robbery a 480,000 pengos 8,500) 


Hanna Sulneh is a handwriting expert who, widi 
her husband, Bed from Communist controlled Hun 
gary three years ago Mr Sulncr died in Paris soon 
aftet tb< couple ucaped In this star) the author ha^ 
altered certain names for obsious reasons 
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^viugs account had been opened in 
one of Budapest's banks under the 
name of Anna Nagy. Anna Nagy 
is as common a name in Hungary 
as Mary Brown is m English-speak¬ 
ing countries, but it was also the 
maiden name of Alexander Mor- 
vay’s wife. Further, the cashier and 
his wife had done rather extensive 
Christmas shopping, buying a com¬ 
plete layette, a baby carnage, furm- 
ture for a nursery, a radiogram— 
spending about 20,000 pengos 
(^700). On this evidence, Morvay 
was arrested and thrown into gaol. 

Naturally the police sought out 
the bank teller to identify Mrs. 
Morvay as the depositor of the 
480,000 pengos. By a twist of fate, 
however, the teller, an elderly man, 
had died of a heart attack just after 
New Year's Day. And since a bank 
depositor in Hungary is not re¬ 
quired to give an address, the only 
record of the transaction was the 
signature “Anna Nagy” on the de¬ 
posit slip and a similar one on the 
bank’s signature-identification card. 

The court wanted me to compare 
these signatures with samples of 
Mrs, Morvay’s handwriting. A swift 
look showed no apparent similarity. 
Mrs. Morvay’s senpt was firm, 
while the handwriting on the de¬ 
posit slip was shaky and uncertain. 

For this the pouce offered two 
alternate explanations: either Anna 
Morvay had purposely disguised her 
handwriting or me tremor had been 
caused by extreme emotion. After 
all, if Anna Morvay had been de¬ 


positing stolen money she would 
have been nervous, wouldn’t she^ 
Besides, if she hadn’t deposited the 
money, who had? The newspapers 
had been giving full details of the 
case, yet no other Anna Nagy had 
come forward to acknowledge the 
deposit. And Morvay’s lawyer had 
tracked down every Anna Nagy 
listed in every directory in the city, 
every register of voters, without 
turning up any useful information. 

I took the Anna Nagy signatures 
to my laboratory. A thorough ex¬ 
amination, including photo enlarge¬ 
ments, convinced me that the signa- 
turc on the deposit slip was neither 
a disguise nor a distortion of Mrs. 
Morvay’s handwriting but was some 
woman’s natural script. The tremor 
evidendy arose from a physical con¬ 
dition, possibly an illness or in 
firmity mat made writing difficult. 
The writer was probably much 
older than Mrs. Morvay. 

1 reported my findings to the 
court. They did not save Alexander 
Morvay—the evidence on the other 
side was judged to be overwhelm¬ 
ing. Morvay was convicted and 
sentenced. 

There the matter might have 
rested, except that I could not get 
the case out of my mind. If Anna 
Morvay hadn’t deposited that 
money, then someone else had. If I 
could find that person . . . 

I telephoned Morvay’s lawyer. 
“I’d hke to talk with your client,” 
I said. 

“Why?” he asked. 



“Because I think he may be inno¬ 
cent. One thing I’m sure of: his 
wife didn’t deposit that money. 
Perhaps by visiting the two of them 
I can get some leads that might 
help an appeal against the verdict.” 

Alexander Morvay sat in his cell, 
a bewildered and defeated man. He 
was completely innocent, he told 
me, but how could he prove it? All 
signs had pointed towards his guilt 
and nobody else had even been sus¬ 
pected. 

Yes, he bad opened the safe on 
the Friday m question, but only to 
take out money for the wages. Yes, 
he had been the last to leave the 
office. Yes, he had gone Christmas 
shopping the next day with his 
wife. She was in her eighth month 
of pregnancy, and did not like to 
go into the crowded shops alone. 
Yes, 20,000 pengos was a lot of 
money for them to be spending, but 
they had saved it gradually since 
their marriage four years before, 
against the time when a baby might 
come. 

Did any other employee have ac¬ 
cess to the combination of the safe ? 
Not so far as he knew. What about 
the 480,000 pengos deposit in his 
wife’s maiden name? He knew 
nothing about it. And his wife had 
sworn in the witness box that the 
signature on the deposit slip was not 
hers. 

When I went to see Anna Morvay 
my heart was wrenched. Her baby 
had been born and was being cared 
for by friends, and Anna was still 


VmBtTAlN HAND 

in the hospital, suffering from an 
emotional collapse. I could get noth¬ 
ing from her but hysterical denials 
that she and her husband had done 
anything wrong. I tried to encour¬ 
age her by telling her that / kiKW 
she had not signed the depout slip, 
but mv words made little impres¬ 
sion. “They’ll never believe you,” 
she sobbed. 

I returned to the lawyer. “We*vc 
got to save this family,” I said. “It’S 
possible, of course, that Morvay 
got some other accomplice to 
posit the money in the name of 
Anna Nagy. But I can’t believe it. 
Maybe the depositor came from the 
country.” 

The lawyer gave a weary shrug. 
"We can’t check every village in 
Hungary Besides, why should any¬ 
one from the countr;^ deposit such 
a large sum and then vanish com¬ 
pletely? After all, everyone in the 
country knows of the case. Why 
hasn’t the depositor made herself 
known?” 

The next day I had lunch with a 
doctor friend. I poured out the story 
to him. He smiled, sceptically. 

“Aren’t you letting your sym¬ 
pathies run away with you, Hanna? 
After all, the weight of the evi¬ 
dence . . 

“It isn’t a question of sympathy,” 
I said furiously. “It's a quesaon of 
science. That deposit slip was signed 
by someone much older than Mrs. 
Morvay, somebody with a handicap 
that made writing difficult.” 

"Handicap?” he said, a note of 
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new interest m his voice “You ft>r a serious e)c ojicraiion. She had 
mean she could ha\c been ill'” brought a large amount ot money, 
“Yes “ had deposited if in a bank and then 

“Have the hospitals been check had gone straight to the hospital 
ed^“ he asked I hroiigh her long convaltsconce she 

I sat s|:>eechless tor a moment, had been unable to read the news- 
Thcn I snatched my hat and coat pajKrs and no one had mentioned 
and ran out of the restaurant the Mor\a\ case to her 

At the first hospital I found a I asked her to sign her name, e\ 
young Anna Nagy who had just pinning the leason tor ms iccjuest 
given birth to twins She had been I did not have to be an exjiert to sec 
quesaoned before entering the hos that her shakv script matched the 
pital. The second hospital had no signature on the iJcposit slip 

Anna Nagy among its patients. At With this development the case 
the third the superintendent said, against Alexander Morvav col 
“Yes, we have an Anna Nag) here, lapsed 7 ’he lawyer presented the 
She IS convalescing from an opera- new evidence in an ajipcal, and 
tion.” Morvay was exonerated. 

My heart began to beat faster. The police now turned their at 
“Docs she live in Budapest?” tention to the only other peison 

“No, she’s from the country.” who had had access to the money 
The woman named a village near the owner of the business. He con 
the Rumanian border fessed that during the week-end of 

“Could you tell me the date of the crime, wearing gloves, he had 
her admission?” opened and robbed his own safe, 

“She came in just before Christ feeling sure that the firm would be 
’ reimbursed by the insurance com- 

“Td like to sec her at once—it’s pany. He was sentenced to prison 
important for a long term. 

Propped up in her bed was a half- Thus Morvay was reunited with 
blind, middle-aged woman who his wife and baby, and together they 
had come to Budapest, she told me, began to rebuild their life. 


This Air Age 

J Ntw York City man drove his wife to the airport and put her on 
a plane tor Bufialo about 300 miles away. After fighting his way through 
the traffic, he finally got back home and, wearily ascending the steps, 
found this telegram in his letter-box arrived sam-ly love lulu. 

—Sunthme ’\Sagazin0 



Why do husbands so often die early ? 
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Stop Killing Your Husband! 
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Bv Louis I. Dublin 


I 40 YEARS cis the statistician 
of a large hte-insurance com¬ 
pany, I have come to the conclusion 
that many men who die before their 
time could have been saved if their 
wives had taken more seriously a 
wife’s responsibility to watch over 
her man. 

Life-insurance statistics are proof 
of the axiom: The shorter the 
waist-line, the longer the life-line. 
The effort to maintain a fashionable 
silhouette keeps women watching 
their weight and diet. The result 
ha^s aided their health as well as 
their appearance. Unfortunately, 
fashion has failed to have a similar 
effect on men. And the little 
woman, taking pride in providing 
her husband with luscious pies, cake 
and confectionery, goes on contri¬ 
buting to his overweight. 

Excessive weight goes hand in 
hand with many diseases, especially 
heart and circulatory disorders; 
high blood pressure, hardening of 

Coniifused from 


the arteries, coronary disease. OviCf- 
weight people are prone to chronic 
diseases of die kidneys, liver and gall 
bladder; diabetes; arthritis; hernia. 

Obesity is not inherited. Not fat 
hut the habit of overeatine runs in 

O 

families. Where all members of a 
family are overweight, all usually 
are eating more than they can use, 
and generally of the sweet or 
starchy foods. 

The typical husband tends to put 
on weight as he grows older because 
he needs less food and often cats 
more. With the years his metabtd- 
ism rate slows; his body does not 
require as much fuel, chiefly because 
he is less active physically. If he 
tends to become overweight there 
should be a permanent ^angc in 
his dietary habits. The wife might 
start dinner with an appetite-cheat¬ 
ing, low-caloric, vitamin-rich salad, 
and try to win her husband away 
from pastry to fruit salad. She can 
also stop keeping snacks in the re- 
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£rigcrator and throw awa> the bis- buted. Typical is the following true 
ciiit box. story (the names are fictitious): 

Frequently obesity is indirectly John Edwards, 35, is a brilliant 
caused by a state of mind “People business man with a big future—^if 

often take to eating,” points out he lives. He leaves the house daily 

Cornell University’s Dr. Harry at 7.30, returns about seven, and 

Gold, “when they are unhappy, or puts in another hour or two at office 

for release from depression or ten work he has brought home with 
Sion.” (Some, for similar reasons, him. 

take to drink, which also adds calo His wife, Jane, is ambitious for 
ncs.) The wife of a man who over- him. A little while ago she proudly 

cats because he is tense should help told an observant friend of the 

him to relax If she feeds his emo- family that John had been offered a 

tional hunger with love and admira better job—a wonderful oppor 
tion, he may be more willing to re tunity for a young man. 
linquish the dollop of cream on his “Shorter hours, less strain^” 
dessert. asked the friend. 

High food prices have caused an “No, but more monc\,” Jane said 

increased intake of carbohydrates in “This is suicide or murder,” said 

bread, potatoes, spaghetti and the friend bluntly He pointed 

pastries—alltabooin reciuemg diets, out the result of cumulative strain, 

most of which call for steaks and bad eating habits and violent week 

fat-free chops, now rather expen end exercise, all of which character 

sive. I suggest, instead, eggs, cheese, ized John’s way of life, 

or fish. The average portion of sea “At least,” he advised, “don’t let 
food has fewer calorics than the him take this new job until he’s 
average helping of meat; it is a fine seen his debtor.” 
protein that equally satisfies hunger Jane agreed, fortunately The 

A man who has taken ten years doctor found early signs of wear 
accumulating 20 or more extra and tear, including heightened 

pounds cannot lose them in ten blood pressure. He advised John to 
days. Not only must his way of life slow down, and gave him a diet 

be changed but a new way of think- which eliminated many of the rich 

ing developed—^by the wife as well foods that Jaiie, in wifely solicitude, 
as the husband. prepared. If Jc^n took precautions 

Between 70 and 80 per cent more now, said the doctor, he could live 

men than women die in their early to a good old age. If not, well . . 

50’s, usually from some form of Many wives feel tnat it is part 
heart or circulatory disease, to which of their responsibility to encourage 

years of too much strain, too much their men to keep up with the 

food and too little rest have contri- Joneses. But a man will probably 
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STOP KILLING YOUR HUSB4ND 


live longer if his wife encourages a 
spirit of contentment with modest 
achievement, and creates an atmo 
sphere of peace and enjoyment of 
simple pleasures 

Statistics show an excessive acci 
dent mortality among fat men— 
possibly because they arc not spry, 
or because of other physical impair 
ments which go with overweight 
Recently I ran across the case of a 
man in his 40’s who was killed by a 
fall from the roof he was repairing 
Such an accident is no rarity To 
save money, his wife had permitted 
him to endanger himself Her thrift 
cost her dear 

Accidents, like manv diseases, ire 
sometimes due to emotional ten 
sions A man constantly frustrated, 
harried, becomes accident prone 
Anger mav readily cause him to be 
come a danger on the road Or it 
ma\ seethe inside him until he be 


PS 

comes a hazard at his job and gets 
in the way of machinery. These 
risks may be averted by an under¬ 
standing wife 

What, then, should a wife do in 
order to keep her man sound, 
healthy and alive ? 

Watch his weight as carefully as 
she docs her own, and patiently re¬ 
form his eating habits if these arc 
causing overweight. 

Insist on an annual medical over 
haul 

If indications of a disorder are 
disco\cred, help him to follow all 
his doctor’s instructions 

Encourage him to be happy in his 
work and to preserve leasonable am¬ 
bition without gruelling over-drive. 

See to It that his home is one of 
secuiity, rest and quiet happiness. 
Help him to be relaxed 

It’s niLc to have a man about the 
house Keep him there 


Mating Calls 

A KFriRiD Admiral had been going on at length about seals at a dinner 
party Aftei the letrcat gf the ladies he told how at the hrst streak of 
dawn after the long winter night in the North the female seals emerge 
fiom the ocean and flap their way up on to the ice ‘ And then,” related 
the Admual, “the bull seals come out of the water and crawl up on to the 
ice, bellowing for their mares Their bellow is really something to hear, 
an extra’din’ry noise that can be heard for miles 1 think that I can 
imitate It for vou ” 

He let <^orth a tcrrihc bellow—and almost immediately the diningroom 
door opened and the Admiral’s little wife stood there genth asking, 
“Were you calling me, Sir Henry?” 

Joseph Cummings Chase M'i Fritndt Look Belter Than Bter Longmans Green) 

‘ Am I in fas our of the preservation of the gallant French habit of 
kissing ladies’ hands?” mused French playwnght actor Sacha Guitry. 
“Dehnitcly After all, one must start somewhere.” 

Quoted b^ Wallace Reyburn m Toronto TtUgram 
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He Staked His All 
on Uranium 

Bv Robert Coughlan 

R emembering the night his mill 
at Two Risers, Minnesota, 
burned down, Vernon Piek says “I 
had put everything I had made into 
the place—about $40,000 Insurance 
covered only a third of it That was 
about the saddest night of my life 
There were going to be some sad 
nights and days after that But, too, 
there were to be some good ones 
Perhaps the best came recently 
Pick sold a mine he had found to 
an investment company called Atlas 
Corporation for $9,370,000 Adding 
his previous profits from operating 
the mine, the deal will have brought 
him about ten million dollais 
The Minnesota mill burned on 


Ma\ 9, IQ5I The down payment 
on the Utah mine was made on 
October 14 1954 Between the sc two 
dates lies a remirkiblc stor\ 

In 1948 the Atomic I nerg\ C om 
mission d<elded to exploit domestic 
uranium resources to the limit It 
w IS known thu urmium existed in 
the Color ido Plateau, 108 000 squaie 
miles ot and land, an immense, 
primordial wasteland with mile 
high mesas’* and mile deep can\ons 
So the AFC opened an office at 
Grand Junction, Coloiado The in 
habitants began to develop “ura 
mum fever ” 

Vernon Pick had remained un 
aw ire of this A farm boy, he had 
left home early to become a sell 
taught journeyman electrician and 
eventually proprietor of i self made 
business in an abandoned flour mill 
at Two Rivers, 90 miles from Min 

* Tint topped mouiitnin& 
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neapolis, Minnesota With his wife, 
Ruth, a young school teacher, he re 
built this property with his own 
labour, moved there in 1946 and 
was soon doing a substantial mail 
order business in rewound motors 
and motor car generators On an 
other floor he set up a woodworking 
shop where he made maple and 
birch furniture B) 1951 he was em 
ploying half a dozen farm boys, was 
independent, had leisure to read 
He had no other material ambitions 

This was the cnteijinse that was 
burnt in May 19^1 

“We thought about rebuilding, 
he says “But our heaits weren’t in 
It “ Finally he and Ruth decided to 
go to the Pacilie Coast, where Pick 
would seek work m in aircraft fac 
tory With part of their 113,500 in 
surance money they bought a black 
panel van and a caravan trailer and 
set off, stopping t > take in the sights 
in a leisurely wav 

In Colorado Spi mgs, C olorado, 
they heard about the uranium 
boomlet Pitk hid time on his 
hands, and still had $6,000 to live on 
He knew nothing about piospect 
ing, but he had alwaj s had “a knack 
for reading something in a book 
and then being able to pur it into 
practice ’’ Perhaps he could make 
a strike big enough to supply capital 
for a fresh start 

From the University of Colorado, 
Pick obtained maps and advice on 
what geology books to buy In 
Denver he bought a Geiger counter 
for $99 50 and light camping equip 


ment Thus outfitted (at a cost of 
about $400), he drove to the Atomic 
Energy Commission office in Grand 
Junction 

Here Dr Charles Rasor said, “If 
I were going to prospect, I’d start 
looking over here ’* He pointed on 
a map to the area around Hanks- 
ville, Utah (population 80) A few 
days later Pick had established his 
wife IP a Cjrand Junction caravan 
park and was on his way 
He arrived at Hanksvillc on No¬ 
vember 2, 1951, spent a few days 
absorbing whatever information 
other prosjpcctors volunteered, then 
began to make forays into the 
desert Driving as far as a trail 
lasted, he would pitch camp, shoul¬ 
der his pack and set off on toot 
under the hot blue skv to explore 
Pick found that his books wcic 
explicit about nvo things uranium 
was frequent!V found m rock iayeis 
called Shinarumpconglomerate; the 
most common form of high-grade 
ore in Coloiado is yellow 
Gradually, by trial and crroi and 
with the advice of AEC geologists 
whom he encountered, Pick gamed 
practical knowledge His trail dur¬ 
ing these months took him into 
some of the wildest country known 
to man, where map names evoked 
incidents of a century and more ago 
Lost Spring, Lucky Strike, Molly’s 
Casdc, Ghost Ridge, Tarantula 
Mesa, Bloody Hands Gap 
He learned the universal message 
of the desert survival is ail that 
really counts Several times he was 
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tracked by mountain lions. Once 
while asleep he was bitten between 
the shoulders by a scorpion: the 
feeling was “like a red-hot iron.” 
There was no way he could get at 
the wound to cut it and let the 
poison bleed out, so he could only 
wait to sec if he would die. He 
finally slept and woke to find him¬ 
self alive, so he shouldered his pack 
(‘*it hurt like the devil at first”) and 
went on to do a day’s prospecting. 
He saw so many rattlesnakes that 
he lost his fear, if not his respect, 
for them. In the furnace heat—often 
reaching 120® —he learned to meas¬ 
ure his life in cups of water (and 
several times miscalculated almost 
fatally). 

Every few weeks he would drive 
back to Grand Junction. Ruth, liv¬ 
ing there in the caravan, remem¬ 
bers : “He’d rest for a few days and 
then he’d be gone again. I kept 
thinking that each trip would be his 
last and then we’d be on our way 
west. But he always had to go out 
one more time. It was awful not 
knowing where he was. Any time 
he could be dying.” 

By June 1952 the Picks had only 
S300 left. It was just about enough 
to buy petrol and fcxxl for the trip 
to the coast and to keep them until 
a job could be found. Pick never¬ 
theless decided to go out “one more 
time.” 

The “one more” would be into 
the San Rafael Swell, an awesome 
unfolding of raw buttes* hundreds 

* Chff-edlg«a hilU. 


of feet high and stretching to the 
horizon on both sides. Beyond its 
huge outer “reef ”—a tilted mass of 
jagged rocks—^as he knew from geo¬ 
logical reports, there was a chance 
of encountering a Shinarump layer. 

One day Pick stood on the rim 
of Little Wild Horse Mesa and 
stared across at the San Rafael, 
checking his relief map. He noted 
a big dry wash from which number¬ 
less small gullies crisscrossed to the 
reef face. He reasoned that he could 
drive his van along the wash, using 
the gullies as access roads to the 
canyons which gashed the reef. 

But when he drove up to the 
wash he found it impassable because 
of a sand bar. He would have to 
walk to the canyons. He tried South 
Temple, Crack, Chute and smaller, 
nameless canyons one after the 
other. A few soon narrowed to noth¬ 
ing; others were piled with great 
boulders. None led through to the 
interior of the Swell. 

One possibility remained. A for¬ 
lorn watercourse called the Muddy 
River cut through the south-east 
corner of the Swell. Old-timers had 
warned him to stay clear of it, a 
nasty stream. Still, its deep canyon 
might offer a way. From his camp 
to where the Muddy emerged from 
the reef looked to be about 15 
miles—a long day’s walk. Early one 
morning he loaded his pack and 
four canteens of water and set off. 
With him he had his Scintillometer, 
an instrument much more sensitive 
than the Geiger counter. 
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Pick had debated 5 long time 
about this piece of equipment, for 
It cost $1,000. Ruth was shocked at 
the price and the drastic depletion 
of their capital, but agreed to its 
purchase with more equanimity 
than she felt 

The load Pick carried came to 
more than 65 pounds, and the ter 
»-ain was much rougher than he ex 
pected H\ noon he was exhausted 
At the top of a ridge he ctillapsed 
too tired e\cn to look for a spot of 
shade Atter a while he ate some 
dates, drank some water and found 
his strength returning That night, 
by moonlight he pamfulK rcachtd 
the Muddv 

Next morning, eximming the 
gorge from which the dirtv river 
rolled, he was disturlied to find the 
channel weaving from side to side 
To gain f(X)twiv between the wafer 
and the canyon walls he would need 
to cross and recross the course 1 he 
water looked deep. Pick had heard 
that It had a quicksand bottom 

For an hour he studied the river 
walking to and fro, judging the cur 
rent and trying to get some idea of 
Its varying depths Then, holding 
his precious Scintillometer aloft, he 
waded in. He felt his way carefully, 
bracing against the strong current, 
hoping to keep on gravel bottom 
Soon the water came to his waist 
The current hummed against his 
bcxdy. It was hard going, but he 
crossed upright. Then he came to a 
turn where the channel veered, and 
he had to do it all over again. 


Altogether he crossed the river 
27 times 

H IS feet became so badly gashed 
on stones that it seemed safer to 
wear his boots Rubbing against the 
softened skin, the boots produced a 
mass of blisters When the blisters 
broke, Slit worked in between skin 
and raw flesh Now and again Pick 
would h ivc to dig this out with the 
end of a m itchstu k The pain was 
severe whenever he stopped but 
with a few minutes of walking hiS 
ket became numb “Then,” he says. 

It was all light 

Next dn he began to have sc verc 
itticks of stomach ciamp and 
diarrhaa He had been drinking 
the river water and he knew ir prob 
ibly contained alkili and other sub¬ 
stances leached out from the rocks 
But there was no other water to 
drink, so he tould oiilv hope that 
his system would adjust to any im¬ 
purities (Afterwards he learned 
from a doctor that he had been suf¬ 
fering from arsenic poisoning. Evi 
dently there was i deposit of ar 
seme somewhere up the river that 
got into the water in sufficient 
quantities to make drinking it 
highly inadvisable) 

As the day wore on he felt worse, 
and for the first time he allowed 
the thought to form that he might 
die 

That night he only dozed, wak 
ing often from the wild racing of 
his heart. In the morning he became 
aware that something was happen¬ 
ing to his eves His vision seemed 
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to ^ m and out of focus, and now 
and then he was blinded by a hurt 
ling flash of colour He told himself 
that he must rest for a while But 
the presence of the mummified car 
cass of a cow nearby bothered him 
Tfiere was no odour, it was just that 
he did not like being so close to this 
reminder of what might happen to 
him. 

Meanwhile he picked up his Scin 
tillomcter and, with an automatic 
gesture, adjusted the dial calibra 
tion so that it would register prop 
erly when he was able to continue 
up the river He noticed at once that 
the needle would not go back to 
normal—apparently something was 
wrong with the mechanism When 
he started his plodding wa\ igain, 
he carried the Scintillometer limply, 
paying little attention as the needle 
joggled erratically At the entrance 
to a small wash, however, it shot up 
sharply He walked into the wash 
The needle fell This was peculiar 
He walked out of the wash and up 
a slope to a big bouldei The needle 
rose 

He Icxiked up at the can\on face 
There about 400 feet above, was a 
formation that could be Shinarump 
He climbed slowly upward, favour 
ing his sore feet as much as pos¬ 
sible, but soon had to sit on a large 
rock to rest He looked at the 
needle it had gone completely off 
the top of the scale He was mysti 
fied, tor there was nothing nearby 
that looked like uranium-bearing 
ore Tentatively he chipped off a 


piece of the rock he was sitting on 
It was speckled with \eliow 
Pick jumped to his feel 1 his 
rock must have fallen from the can 
)on fate, perhaps from the Shina 
rump looking la\er far above Pick 
scrambled up the loose rockfall, 
sliding and striving, and at last 
came to the formation He jammed 
his pick into It and pried out a 
chunk It wui all yellow^ 

I HF TRIP down river is not com 
pletely clear in Pick’s mind He 
found an old driftwood log, he re 
members, burned it in two and 
lashed tht jiieccs together to make a 
rude raft I or a while he sailed 
along nicely on tht swift current 
Then the rah hit a boulder and 
spilled everything Pick managed 
to giab the Scintillometer and a 
food package but the careening raft 
smashed his left foot against the 
boulder When he struggled out of 
the water he found that he could 
barely walk Opening the package, 
he saw that it contained oatmeal, 
damp but still edible, and a tin of 
dried milk 

Painfully he limped down the 
river, living on the oatmeal and 
milk, and came finally to the can 
yon’s mouth But he had still to 
traverse the 15 miles of rugged 
country to his van The day was 
scorching and by late afternoon he 
had run out of water. Night over¬ 
took him and he could barely sec 
by the light of a thin moon He fell 
over rocks, bruising and cutting 
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his hands and i^ce^ crawled acr<^ 
washes on hands and knees, clawed 
up gullies. At last, miraculously, 
there was the van. 

When he began to drive towards 
Hanksville, the desert shapes w.av- 
cred and swam in the headlights, 
and now and then exploded in iri¬ 
descent blobs of colour. Becoming 
aware of a light moving across the 
desert towards him, he watched it 
idly, wondering what final optical 
surprise it held. It grew brighter 
and brighter, until it became a 
blinding glare. Then he saw with 
numb disbelief that it was a pair of 
headlights. 

The headlights halted, and from 
the jeep behind them emerged two 
men whom Pick recognized dimly. 
They were AEG geologists who had 
become worried when he failed to 
return and who had started out to 
look for him. 

They made Pick some coffee and 
got a little food into him. Gradually, 
as he began to revive, he was able 
to tell them something about his 
walk up the Muddy, When he had 
finished, one of the men looked 
Pick over, shook his head slowly 
and said almost angrily, “All the 
gold in Fort Knox isn’t worth it.” 

Pick recorded his claim at the 
county scat, mortgaged his caravan 


for enough money to buy cqui^; 
ment and began to mine his 
packing it out by horse. As he 
worked into the ore body he began 
to realize that this was no ordinary 
claim. There seemed to be no limit 
to the ore. AEG men came and 
pondered, and left in amazement: 
the “Delta,” as Pick named it, was 
plainly one of the biggest uranium 
finds ever made in the United 
States, 

Vernon and Ruth Pick live now 
in a comfortable new home on the 
outskirts of Grand Junction. In be¬ 
tween wondering what to do with 
his money, Vernon runs Delta 
(Atlas insisted that he stay on for a 
while as chief executive officer), to¬ 
gether with two other mines he has 
bought and an exploration company 
through which he intends to locate 
more uranium. He and Ruth find it 
pleasant to be rich, although both 
are taking their time to “get the 
feel of the situation.” 

Pick has many callers, among 
whom are new arrivals anxious to 
try their luck at prospecting. He 
tries to be as helpful as he can. But 
he docs not like to encourage them 
unduly. He is always careful to say: 

“It can get pretty rough out there. 
I wouldn’t recommend it for every¬ 
one.” 


c?-/ SURVIVOR of the old Wild West was ccldbrating his looth birthday. 
Asked by reporters to what he attributed his longevity, he answered; 

“Remember the shooting of Pancho Veretto.? Well, sir, I attribute my 
old age mostly to the fact that the police never did find out who killed 
Pancho.” — Bni Gold in Washinifton Poif anrf Times-Iffratd 




Here ts a promise for better-looking, longer- 
lasting fruit< and vegetable^: 



The Amazing New Fungicide 


Hv Mjrcia Let 


I jUcH \tAR germ cells ot a pnmi 
i| tivc form of plant life known 
i as fungi spoil a staggering 
amount of fruits, vegetables anti 
grains m the fields and between 
Harvest and the home dinner table 
For ever floating in the air aiound 
us, fungi icveal themselves onh 
through the damage the) do apple 
scab, potato blight, brown rot on 
peaches, mildews that blight food in 
the market and shrivel flowers — 
dozens of devastating diseases 
For years science has been seaich 
ing for a weapon against fungi that 
would match DDT’s effect on in 
sects. A new chemical, N trichloro- 
mcthylthiotet rahydropthalimide 
(“captan” for short), seems to be 
such a weapon. 

In 1951 American apple growers 
in the orchard country around Han 


tock, Maryland, were talking sen 
ouslv about giving up 1 he sulphur 
sprays thev were using to protect 
against apple scab so blemished and 
disfigured the fruit that much of the 
harvest had to be sold at lowest 
grade prices Then Dr Castillo 
(jraham, University of Maryland 
Field Station entomologist, decided 
to try captan 

Working with Dr L O Weaver, 
state plant pathologist, he set up test 
plots in two large local orchards At 
Harvest time, the average yield from 
the captan sprayed trees was almost 
four times that of the sulphur 
sprayed trees, and the apples were 
bigger and had better colour 

The two orchard owners then in 
vested thousands of dollars in a cap 
tan spray programme for 1952, with 
the result that 90 per cent of their 
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harvest was in the highest grade and 
everyone marvelled at the fruit’s 
si/c, colour and satin-smooth skin. 

At the sery same time, Dr 
Charles Reddy at Iowa State College 
was tolting up yields from his test 
plots of seed mai7e Among the 12 
fungicides used to coat the mai/c 
before planting was the newLomcr, 
captan It stole the show C^aptan 
treated seeds produced 4 2 bushels 
of maize per acre more than seeds 
treated with the fungicide most 
widely used in the area Soya beans, 
alfalfa, red clover and other field 
crop seeds treated with laptan pro 
duced similar results 

Meanwhile in Fresno, California 
A) Kotaoka examined with amaze 
ment some sprouting sweet pota 
toes. Each spring for years Kotaoka 
had been planting seed potatoes in 
beds and gathering enough sprouts 
to plant 30 acres before the seed 
potatoes rotted in the ground In the 
spring of 1952 he sprayed his seed 
bed with captan. Instead of rotting, 
the seed potatoes went on producing 
enough sprouts to plant 60 acres. 
And in ^ptember thev were still 
sprouting* 

While A 1 Kotaoka was admiring 
his potatoes Dr. E. W. Lyle, plant 
pathologist at the Texas Rose Re¬ 
search Foundation, was weighing 
rosebushes. For the first time in his 
experience he’d found a spray—cap¬ 
tan—that prevented spread of black 
spot. The treated bushes weighed 
almost half again as much as un¬ 
treated ones. 


East, Middle West, Far West and 
South . . . fruit, field crops, vege¬ 
tables and flowers ... the star m 
each of these far-flung performances 
was captan, a fungicide that had 
been discovered almost by accidenC 

One May morning in 1946 at the 
Esso Laboratories in Linden, New 
Jersey, research technicians were 
getting their test tubes ready fear 
another try at Project SR-—an 
attempt to create a new and better 
fungicide from the vast number of 
chemicals present in or synthesized 
from petroleum. In nine months 
they had sent 405 new compounds 
to Rutgers University for testing 
against plant enemies. None had 
been effective 

Chemist Allen Kittlcson, ignonng 
his shelf of still-untested chemicals, 
decided to borrow a flask contain¬ 
ing a liquid of no known value that 
he had observed in a neighbouring 
laboratory. Presently half an ounce 
of white powder made from this 
chemical was on its way to Rutgers. 

There, Dr. Robert Daincs put the 
new chemical into test tubes con¬ 
taining spores of the fungi that 
cause early blight of potatoes. He 
found to his amazement that after 
24 hours of incubation these fungus 
spores showed almost no germina¬ 
tion, while untreated spores had a 
germination of 100 per cent. This 
was exciting yet not conclusive, for 
other chemicals produced by Esso 
had knocked out fungi but later had 
also knocked out plants. 

Month after month, in test tube 
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And greenhouse, Dr. Dames pitted 
the new chemical against a wide 
variety of fungi, and found it effec 
tivc against most of the major fun 
gu$ diseases that plague fruit and 
vegetable growers. 

But there can be a world of differ 
ence between the performance of a 
fungicide under laboratory controls 
and its performance in the field in 
unskilled hands under varying con 
ditions. In the first year of wide 
spread experimentation there were 
incidents of damage caused by 
human erior and the vagaries of 
nature. By the end of 1953, hiiw 
ever, apple, peach, cherry and 
strawberry growers —after three 
consecutive years of extensne use— 
were applying the word “miracu 
lous” to the new fungicide 
US. Department of Agiiculture 
and university-experiment station 
research workers emphasize that 
captan is not useful against certain 
minor diseases, that it mav not work 

'a 

Ujniess the grower follows a careful 
application schedule, and that no 
one can foretell its cumulative 
effect. But most of them would 
probably agree with the statement 
of Dr. A B. Groves of the Virginia 
State Experiment Station “Captan 
comes nearer to having all the attri 
butes of an ideal spray than any 
other fungicide available *’ 

A number of big seed companies 
arc using the new fungicide for their 
french and lima beans, pea, beet, 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, cu¬ 
cumber, cantaloupe and other seeds 


It’s doing an excellent job for the 
sugar-beet growers, and cotton-field 
tests look good. Used as a dust on 
tomato plants, it is knocking out 
anthracnose and early and late 
blight. Potato growers are getting 
up to 50 per cent more plants when 
they dip the seed pieces in captan 
Iseforc planting. 

Flower growers have joined the 
chorus. Captan has been found to 
control powdery mildew of tuberous 
begonias, black spot of roses and 
various leaf spots, blights and rusts 
afflicting chrysanthemums and car¬ 
nations, and damping off of a/aleas, 
carnations and chrysanthemum cut 
tings Used as a seedbed spray to 
control damping off and seed-rot. 
It has greatly increased the stamls of 
a number of flowers 

Within the last year evidence has 
piled up that captan has yet another 
\irlue It doubles the storage 
transit life of fruits <md scgetables. 
At Purdue University tests have 
proved that captan tieated straw 
licrncs, peaches, giapcs, cherncs 
and potatoes also keep far longer 
th m those that are untreated or 
ticatcd with other materials. 

Happily, captan is one of the 
safer agricultural chemicals in use 
Icxlav. It has little odour and is low 
on toxicity to man and animals. If 
It continues to fulfil its present 
promise, it should bring better 
tasting, better-looking, longer-last 
ing and more abundant fruits and 
vegetables to our markets—and at 
lower prices. 





If you find the hot weather tinng, 
revive yourself with a glass of cooling 
Andrews Just one teaspoonful in a 
glass of cold water makes a sparkling, 
refreshing drink for any thirsty 
moment 

Andrews is not only a refreshing 
dnnk It also helps to keep your 
system right by settling the stomach 
and toning up the liver Finally, 
Andrews’ gentle action clears out 
wastes, ensuring healthful inner 
Cleanliness 

Keep Andrews handy always* 
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A dramatic weapon in the cold war 


Balloons Across 

THE lRO^ Curtain 


B) Frederic Sondern, Jr 


^ tsT German border jjuards 
j ^ along sct-lions of the 
C zechosiovakian frontier 
were starded one morning in lulv 
1953 by a sudden violent commotion 
in the watch towers and behind the 
fences of the Iron Curtain Czceh 
rifles cracked, machine guns chat 
tered, anti aircraft guns roared 
Czech jet fighters overhead began 
firing bursts Then the Germans 
saw what the Communists were 
shooting at hundreds of multi 
coloured balloons, at great altitude, 
were sailing over the Iron Curtain 


into the nr space of the so-calltd 
People s Republic T he guns and 
planes knocked down a few but 
most of them floated serene R on 
A few hours liter groups of the 
ballcxins burst over Prague, Pilscn 
and Ostrava, showering these cities 
with millions of leaflets, with the 
compliments of the free Europe 
( ommittee Now for the first time 
the ( /eehs could read the true storv 
ol the June i'?th anti Communist 
riots in East C/crmany, the facts 
about Moscow’s new regime and 
in accurate survey of their own 
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Sir Campbeii Sivari, in his book, Srarh of 
CKue Home (Hoddcr N. Stoughton), cltscrilxs 
the first attempt to use balloons as a propa 
ganda weapon during the First World War 
f-arly in the war, propaganda leaflets had 
btrn dropped by aeroplane, but after enemy 
rt prisals on British airmen caught while carry 
mg out thcsi missions, the authorities decided 
that balloons should Ik used instead 

‘ Designs and apparatus were tested in the 
ssorkshops and laboratory, at cxpenmenial 
stations near London, and on Salisbury Plain 
riuy were taken out to hrance and tried 
undei the actual conditions of war, and 
gr'dualh each difficultv was overcome and 
t leh detail reduced to its simplest form 

In Its standard form in which it was being 
in inul lUured at the rate of ncarlv a,ooo a 
week, the propaganda balloon was made of 
pifiei, tut in ten longitudinal panels, with a 
ntek ol udtd silk about 12 inelits long The 
tircumterei te was about 20 feet ind the 
height, when intlaicd, oscr eight fett 

Ih< bdloons (hydrogen hlled) could eair) 
tiom to i,ofH' kafl'ts each, mil L\ the 
I nd of the war. could tiasel up to 150 miles 
I sudly the) were released ]U»t D hind out 
from lines dropping tin 01 2omi*ts behind 
the I neni) lint s 


country's economic situa 
lion One of the most un 
usual and ingenious pro 
{Uganda campaigns in 
history had begun 
Since then the Free 
Furope ( timmiticc has 
ft ie ised some (x) 000 ot 
these couriers from 
hunching sites in south 
ern Germans Their mts 
sages have drawn blcxid 
The “little kremlin in 
Plague, in a recent thicc 
month period, published 
^2 ncwspapci articles and 
put 55 ladio firogrammts 
on the air to comh.it 
the “outrageous c a pi tail si 
bubbles jf c/ti ilso pro 
tested This internal evi 
denct, as well is first hand 
reports from C /ech rtf 11 
gees indicates th it the 
ballcKiiis base helped to 
er\stalli/c organized op 
position to tfic (\»n 
miinist regime 
1 he flvirig messengers can hit 
targets several hundred miles awa) 
with tstonishing accuraev At the 
Free Europe t ommiitee’s European 
headqu irtcrs in Munieh, meteorolo 
gists stud) wind ciirtction and 
velocity constantly When a favoui 
able west to-east wind current is re 
ported, word is dashed to the mam 
balloon launching site at Tirsehcn 
leuth, a small Havanan town ten 
miles from the Czech border 
The balloons are of two types. 


One, four ind a halt teet in diameter 
when inflated, is made of neoprene 
rubbei Filled with hydrogen and 
iw'o to three pounds of leaflets, the 
transparent globe expands as it rises. 
Drifting eastwards, it finally bursts 
at lietween 25,000 and 55,000 feet 
The other t) {-le is made of polycthv 
lene plastic and looks like an outsize 
bed pillow Instead ot explcxling, it 
springs leaks at a given altitude and 
floats slowly to the ground The 
round, “exploding” oalloons are 
used for nearer drops, the “pillows” 
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for deeper penetration because they 
carrv further than the rubber 
balloons. 

Ingenious machines enable the 
ballooners to send off six loaded 
balloons per minute. One device 
opens the neck of the deflated bal¬ 
loon while a worker dumps in leaf¬ 
lets; a second machine inflates it to 
the desired pressure; ^ third clamps 
the neck shut. Another device checks 
on the balloon’s lifting power to 
make sure that its tra)ectory will be 
accurate A push—and the messen 
get starts rising steeply (200 feet <i 
minute) until the strong tasteily 
wind current catches it and sails it 
on Its wav 

If the wind is travelling towards 
Prague, the burst tvpe hallcxins are 
inflated with )ust enough hydrogen 
to make them rise to explosion alti 
tude as they pass over the Czech 
capital 90 miles awav If the wind 
direction makes the logical target 
Brno, a large industrial centre 200 
miles distant, less gas is pumped in, 
and the balloons’ rate of ascent to 
the bursting point becomes slower, 
the trajectory longer 

The balkxinecrs’ flight forecasts 
often work out with timetable pre 
cision This allows the Committee’s 
broadcasting network—Radio Free 
Europe—to beam special announce¬ 
ments to the areas in which the leaf¬ 
lets arc dropped Thus the printed 
message and the spoken word re 
inforcc one another. 

The Free Europe Committee—a 
group with Headquarters in New 


York—began its Crusade for Free¬ 
dom in 1950. Its primary object is 
to keep opposition to Communism 
alive among the people of the slave 
states behind the Iron Curtain. 
Secondarily, it aims at helping these 
people gradually make themselves 
strong enough to throw off the 
Soviet yoke 

In an effort to supplement Radio 
Free Euiope’s broadcasts, the Com 
mittee decided in 1951 to try bal 
loons as carriers of printed propa 
ganda Czechoslovakia was chosen 
as an experimental target. The 
traditions of Masaryk and Benes 
and the lose of democratic institu 
tions arc still deep in the hearts of 
most Czechs, and their country is 
considered the most relTellious of 
Moscow’s satellites Also, because 
several hundred refugees escape 
every month, the effectiveness of 
the balkx)!! attacks could be closclv 
checked 

At first, Prague’s reaction to the 
balloons was unimpressive, refugee 
reports on their effect were largely 
negative Then came June 1953 

The Czech Government’s drastic 
currency reform, which wiped out 
the savings of all classes, touched off 
serious riots And in the streets of 
East Berlin unarmed German 
labourers threw paving blocks at 
Red Army tanks. The Committee’s 
strategists, eager to take advantage 
of the explosive situation, decided to 
tr\ the balloons in greater force and 
in conjunction with an intensive 
radio barrage. 



Expert cook or beginner, you can 
serve up nch, delicious cumes to 
delight your family and friends. 

Brown and Poison’s Patent Corn¬ 
flour will thicken your ewny smoothly, 
easily. Best of all, it brings out the 
natural flavour of your curry —• no 
strong, unpleasant taste to spoil your 
carefully-made dish! 


Brown & Poison’s 

PATENT CORNFLOUR 

Sole Diatributora in Jndim: 

CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY (INDIA) LTD 
Bombay 1 CRirutta 1 



Uae Brown and Polaon^a 
Patent Comffour for a// yottr 
dishes —from rich, nouriahing 
curriea to ieather^light aareeta. 

Buy a tin today! 

Youll use it every day! 
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On )ulv 12 b.illooners fevcnshlv 
loaded llieii messengers with leaflets 
showing [Mctures ot the East Gcr 
man disorders and telling ibout the 
turmoil in the Kremlin and the 
arrest of Soviet Police Chict Lav 
rcnti Beria Aluminium medallions, 
stamped with the C lusade's svm 
Iwlic Libert\ Hell and Jhe legend, 
“All Czechs and Slovaks for free 
dom—all the Ficc World for the 
Czechs and the Slovaks,*’ were in 
eluded Also included were fa^ similes 
of the new ontciown bank note 
carrying the words “Men call this 
the Hunger C'rown—gift from the 
Soviet Union “ In thiee days 6,500 
lialloons sailed acioss the bolder 
Within a few hours at the first 
ballcKuis’ exploding over Prague the 
Czech Politbuio was in emergenev 
session. Here and in the other main 
target titie^ poliee cars cruised the 
streets blaring orders through then 
loud-speakers for fxrople to hand in 
any leaflets they found The people, 
however, showed no intimation to 
obey Leaflets were passed from 
hand to hand and read openly in 
the street Liberty Bell medallions 
soon brought too crowns each The 
O.ech press and Radio Prague 
seethed with indignation Radio 
Moscow and then all tht satellite 
stations joined in blasting the “Fas 
cist provotation ’’ The Prague Mm 
istryof Foreign Affairs sent a sharply 
woided protest to Washmgton 
Most important was the reaction 
of the (Vechoslovakian people One 
refugee, i man who had been m 


Prague when the balloons first came, 
rejxjrtcd later “At last we had 
something tangible. The coins, the 
Hunger Crowns and the leaflets 
weie more than propaganda—they 
were proof tb.it the \\'cst couhl 
reach us physically, and that the tree 
world was really interested in us “ 
OjK'ration PiosjKro, as the (.'om- 
mittee called it, had been a success 
The Committee’s planners m 
Munich .ind New\ork immediately 
wc nt If) work on a second campaign 
Operation Veto ( onceived and 
worked out by Czechoslovakian 
exiles, Its purjiosc was to give the 
millions ol anti Communists in 
C zcchoslovakia a definite, workable 
programme Ten principal demands 
wi rc formulated, representing tht 
pcfiplc’s chief giudges igainst the 
Red itgime Tlic demands me hided 
higher wiges moreeonsumei goods, 
fieecloin m the chout of jobs, free 
volleetive baigiming by freely 
elected trade union heads, freedom 
foi farmers to leave collective farms 
without persecution By April 1954 
OpcTjtion Veto was ready. 

The first messages that fluttered 
clfiwn were stickers small enough tf) 
be concealed in the palm of the hand 
Each sticker announced the coming 
of Ten Demands of the People’s 
Opposition Next, all Czechosliv 
vakia was showered with an eight 
page leaflet listing the demands in 
detail A few days before the elec 
tions on May 15, when the people 
were expected to vote unanimously 
ffu ('ommunist candidates, 20 
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million facsimile ballots listing the 
Ten Demands came down over the 
country. 

The reaction was electric. Over¬ 
night, stickers with the number lo 
and the Liberty Bell in the back¬ 
ground turned up on the fronts of 
government buildings in Prague, on 
the doors of police stations. Com¬ 
munist election posters were marked 
with the same number. The big lo 
had become a symbol like the V-for- 
Victory of the Second World War. 

But it was the elections them¬ 
selves that gave the “little Kremlin” 
the real jolt. Thousands of voters 
defaced their ballots by writing 
lo, the symbol of the People’s 
Opposition, on them. The govern¬ 
ment was forced to admit that at 
least five per cent of the people had 
thus voted against the regime. In 
Communist-rigged elections this 
percentage represents an enormous 
amount of popular opposition 


and is so regarded by the regime. 

After the election the “little 
Kremlin” made the big mistake 
which the Committee’s siratcgi.sts 
had been hoping for. The official 
Communist press and radio began 
branding the “People’s Opposition" 
of Czechoslovakia as its principal 
enemy. With one stroke the inven 
non of the Free Europe Committee 
was made a fact. The state now 
recognized an opposition. And it has 
had to make certain concessions to 
if.^ farmers’ rights have been some¬ 
what liberalized; certain labour 
unions have been granted a degree 
of autonomy unheard of in any 
other satellite state. 

The men at Free Euroj:)e are hesi¬ 
tant about forecasting the future. 
With bigger balloons they have 
already begun sending another ver¬ 
sion of Operation Veto into Hun¬ 
gary. Soon, even the U.S.S.R. mav 
be a target. 


T he Nearest Exit 
O 

C ne night Artemus Ward was told to visit an important social function 
and have a story for the next day’s newspaper. He didn’t care much for 
society, so he stopped on his way to call on some friends, forgetting all 
about the assignment until it was too late to go. He was persuaded by 
his friends to draw upon his imagination. The next day’s paper had a 
glowing account of the affair on the first page. 

It was a scoop! Neither of the other papers had a word about it as far 
as Ward could discover until he found a small item at the bottom of a 
column which told him that the function had been postponed. Grabbing 
his hat and coat, Ward left the office. In fact, he left the town. Some 
weeks later he drifted back and was walking down the street when he 
ran into his boss. The boss began to berate him for running away with¬ 
out saying a word. “Why did you do it.?’’ he demanded. “Well, if you 
must know,” said Ward, “I couldn’t afford to be associated with such 
an unreliable paper,” 
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Tips on straight thinking—IV 



I Nor White 


Bv Stuart Cha^e 

O N \ I \M()i s American radio pro 
gramme tlic chan man used to 
hold up a ball for the studio 
audience to see “What colour?” he 
would ask “White,” ihev would 
answer Then he turned the hall 
round and asked again “Black/ 
they said E\er\ question, he con 
tinucd, has two sides, and we ought 
to hear both 

But the trouble with this is that 
a great mans questions which per 
plex us today have more than two 
sides Wheiiescr we force a prob 
1cm which contains various shades 
of grey into a rigid pattern of black 
or white, we create a serious road 
block to straight thinking 
John and Mary arc being 
divorced. Their friends line up in 
two camps. One group declares that 
It IS hts fault, tne other that it is ho 
fault. But—perhaps both of them 
are to blame, or perhaps the fault 
lies with neither Forces beyond the 
control of John and Mary may be 


causing them to sepaiate—physical 
factors, for instance, making chil 
dren an impossibilils 
'1 here arc many sides to a broken 
mairiagc, not )ust two All should 
be taken into a«.count pAperts call 
this type of situation “many 
\alucd ” Many \alucd questions 
cannot be intclligentK decided on a 
simple either or basis 
“Women are bad drivers'” says 
Roc, contemplating another bill for 
a crumpled wing. His friend Doe 
disagrees “You’re wrong. They’re 
gfX)d drivers—better than men'” 
What are the facts ^ Statistics of 
accidents indicate that in some re 
spects women are belter drivers than 
men, in others, worse Women 
probabl) crumple more wings, but 
mile for mile have fewer crashes in 
solving fatal injury The debate is 
meaningless as it stands—entertain 
ing pci haps, but without profit 
Once we grasp the implications 
of that turning ball, we begin to 
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NEn HEk BLACK NOk WHITE 


watch for bl.ick-or white arguments 
by others and b\ ourselves* We 
come to enj<>\ the mental adventure 
of finding them, like hidden reefs 
Next we tr\ to determine when 
they are warranted and when thtv 
are not. 

Living things, most of us belies e, 
are cither “animal ’ or “vegetable “ 
Careful biologists, however, have 
discovered an organism called 
Euglena, which digests food like an 
animal and employs photosynthesis 
like a plant. Ascidianf, though 
classed as animals, produce cellulose, 
which has long been considered a 
unique property of plants Either-or 
thinking will not fit Euglena or the 
A cadtans 

Similarly, the old philosophical 
debate, “Which shapes character— 
heredity or environment^” is a mis 
leading casting of data into either 
or terms Scientists have found that 
both heredity and environment 
shape character An excellent m- 
hentance can be ruined by unfortu 
nate associates, a mediocre collec 
tion of genes can develop, with 
careful upbringing, into quite a 
man The pursuit of scientific truth 
IS a many valued proposition. 
Scientists avoid cither-or thinking. 

As we tackle our personal and 
[Xilitical problems, it helps to adopt 
this approach of the scientists. 
Black-or-white thinking can be posi 
uvely dangerous in some situations. 
A noted columnist, for example, 
speaking of the part played by 
Nehru and other “neutralists” m 
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the cold war, said recently: “They 
are not for us; therefore they arc 
against us, rhcrcfoic they are Com¬ 
munists.” Good heavens* The free 
woi Id has enough real Communists 
against ii, from Leningrad to 
Hanoi, without taking on the whole 
neutralist world of perhaps a thou¬ 
sand million people’ 

In problems calling for specific 
action, the final decision may have 
to l>c a black-or-whitc, yes-or-no 
vote But It is likely to be a wiser 
vote if we first review all important 
facts from a multivalued point of 
view 

Our town held a meeting the 
other day to discuss whether a man 
should be allowed to open a toyshop 
in an area zoned for residences The 
hearing quickly degenerated into a 
dispute between those who held 
that Little Business was good for 
ruial towns, and those who were 
positive It was bad. The questions 
of how the toyshop might look, of 
possible hardship to the applicant, 
of what a zoning variance now 
might mean in the future—all were 
forgotten. The debate, stimulating 
as It might have been to the con¬ 
testants, contributed little to an 
equitable solution of the specific 
problem before the meeting. 

The current world is full of simi 
iar discussions, largely meaningless 
unless the variables involved are 
given fair consideration. You have 
encountered plenty of these discus¬ 
sions private schools versus gram¬ 
mar svhools; citv living versus coun- 
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try living, amateur sports versus 
professional, little business versus 
big, treeJom versus regimentation 
This last his been with us for a 
long time As a two valued debate, 
one side sa}s that we must have 
complete freedom or submit to 
slaver) But a wise judge saw the 
trap when he remiiktd \our 
trecdom to swing )our irms ends 
where m\ nost begins Evtn the 
most liberal society imposes rcstric 
tions on how citi/cns shill behave 
There ire it least three good 
reasons why we so often iceept 
either or thinking 

(i) We feel thu we live under 
pressure and must get things de 
cided fast Mike np vour mirul 
Mae>” 


(2) Most people arc mentally lazy 
It IS easier to select black or white 
than to judge the various shades of 
grey It saves analysis, fact hnding 

(3) Linguists report that the struc 
ture of the English language—in 
deed of all Indo European languages 
—tends to force us into the two- 
valued approach We are brought 
up to think in opposites such as 
clean vcisus dirty long versus shoit, 
hero versus villnn, body versus 
mind true versus false, good versus 
bad life versus death It takes an 
effort, accordingly to bring in the 
intermedntc tones 

But if we m ike the e ff oi t we shall 
be rewiidcd We shill tickle our 
problems more suiclv, ind render 
our decisions more justly 


Expert in ^/ondeiland 

j 1^0 Hollvwood studio would think of emharking upon a tale of any 
specific phase of life without a technical expert A newspaper man was 
once engaged as technical adviser for a thrilling drama of a city news 
room When shooting began, with reporters rushing madly about, each 
waving a handful of galley proofs, nc asked, ‘Why don t they calm 
down^ Reporters never move so fist And what ire they d<»ing with ail 
those proofs? Reporters never see galley proofs 
‘They l<x>k go^,” was the reply 

The picture progressed Reporters dictated headlines over the tele 
phone, ordered the compositors to hold the presses, and told the manag 
ing editor where to get off Through it all the expert sat, a resigned look 
upon his face It couldn’t be stopped, and he was getting ^25 a day and 
overtime for his advice When the picture was completed, the director 
told him he was the finest technical adviser he had ever had His fame 
spread, and in a few weeks he was called to another studio There things 
went on in much the same way The only time his counsel was heeded 
was when the cameras were set up in the editor’s office He noticed 
that the lettering on the door reading ‘ Managing Editor” faced into the 
room As the workmen changed the door, he heard the director say to 
his assistant, ‘‘Where did you get that guy? Say, he’s invaluable*” 
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1 condensaUonfrom tin book h\ Chrisiivm RiriFR 

Turn atfd i J ivt 

O N Chnslmjs Lvt, m a blc ik, snow covered hut tai above the Arctic 
C'lrcle, two men and a woman solemnlv lit the candles on a little 
C hri^tmas tree larved from driftwood It was an act of faith, and also of 
defiance For, months before, Christianc Ritter, the woman in that 
lonely hut, had gone against the advice of family and friends to join her 
husband and his hunting companion on the northern coast of Spits 
bergen In so doing, she came to know at first hand the starkness, the 
perils, of an arctic winter—the unbroken blackness from mid October 
until nearly March, the raging blizzaids, the cold, the hunger In that 
land of rock and ice and sky, however, she also found a serene and 
peaceful beauty that transforms the spirit 
In “A Woman in the Polar Night” Chnstiane Ritter has painted, 
with an artist’s sensitivity, an absorbing and unforgettable picture of life 
in one of the most mysterious regions of the earth 

A Woman in the Polar Ntght lopyrighl I9i4 is puhltthrd bv 
George 4tlen and Ihn in ltd at I2i 6d 




W HfcN I cktidecl tc spend the 
winter with mv husband in 
the Ar».t]<,, tvervone- tamilv 
friends, even strangers—told me 
It was harebrained idiocy ‘ton’ll 
freeze to dcadi,” they said ‘Vou’ll 
get scurvy You’ll be miserable 
And thcie were moments when I 
felt they might be right 

To live in a hut in the Aicck had 
always been ms husband’s dream 
though both ot us had been brought 
up in Central Europe The dream 
was finall\ realized when, after tak 
ing part in a scientific expedition, 
he remained m the bar North, fish 
mg and hunting Lctteis came fiom 
him, saying, “Lease evervthing and 
join me in the Arctic ’ 

At that time the Arctic meant 
just one thing to me a frozen and 
forsaken solitude But gradually the 
dianes that arrived from the far 
north began to intrigue me rhe\ 
told of the animals and the fascina 
tion of the wilderness, of the strange 
light over the landscape, of the 
strange illumination of one’s own 
self in the remoteness of the polar 
night There was practically no 
nH 


mention ot cold, storms or hard 
ship 

As I thought about il, the little 
Spitsbergen hut he described ap 
pcared in a more and more fnendlv 
light As a housewife I would not 
have to go on dangerous excursions 
I could stay b\ the stove in the hut, 
knit scx:ks, paint, read and sleep to 
mv heart’s content Waxm and pro 
tccted I could watch the unfamiliar 
beauty ot the polar night unroll be 
fore me 1 decided to go 

< 5 ^ 

r %\s a liot )uh day when, 
dressed in ski clothes and hobnailed 
boots, I hade farewell to my famifi 
and hoarded a ship bound on a polar 
cruise off the Norwegian coast As 
we made our way northward, past 
the famous and beautiful fiords, I 
noticed that the world was growing 
lighter, more bleak and lonely Bare 
and eraggv mountain tops jutted 
out of the water, forming a prime 
val landscape that might have been 
the earth m the last days of the 
Flood 

Soon the little flag that plotted 
our cruise on the map moved north 
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to the waters between Norway and 
Bear Island. Gradually the air turn¬ 
ed harsh and cold. Now we passed 
the southerly tip of Spitsbergen, that 
great, lonely island in the polar sea. 
To the east, beneath a low-hanging 
curtain of mist, appeared a strip of 
blue mountains cut by white glacier 
streams. 

“Over there lies Longyear City, 
a Norwegian coal mine,” someone 
said. “It’s the last outpost of civili¬ 
zation.” 

Our ship continued northward 
into the grey mist. 

Finally we arrived off King’s Bay, 
the site of an abandoned coal mine 
where my husband was waiting for 
me. As I was rowed to shore through 
the mists, I recognized his tall, thin 
form. He was burnt dark brown, 
and wore a patched wind jacket and 
boots bleached white by sea water. 
But it was his beaming serenity, 
when we greeted each other, that 
made the strongest impression on 
me. How different he seemed! 

Hermann told me at once that we 
were in luck: A small Norwegian 
steamer, making its first voyage, 
would take us to our winter quar¬ 
ters, saving us the journey by foot 
across the interior. Then, with a cer¬ 
tain touching solemnity, he showed 
me round King’s Bay. To me, un¬ 
happily, it seemed only bleak. With 
the best will in the world, I could 
find it neither beautiful nor grip- 
ping. 

We boarded the little Norwegian 
steamer and were soon travelling 


north once more. Unexpectedly^ 
Hermann revealed that there would 
be another man with us for the win¬ 
ter. “I don’t want to leave you alone 
in the hut too long,” he explained, 
“and my hunting ground is very 
big. I’ve known Karl for a long 
time. He’s a Norwegian and is 
really a harpooner by trade. He was 
on his way home this summer when 
1 asked him if he w'anted to stay on. 
He didn’t hesitate a second—he’s a 
fool for Spitsbergen.” Prescirtly 
Karl, a merr), blue-eyed young man 
about 20 years old, came over and 
shook hands. 

It was soon apparent that ail the 
passengers on the small ship were 
Spitsbergen enthusiasts. One was a 
middle aged English millionaire, 
wearing sandals, shorts and a thin * 
raincoat. He had hardened himself 
for Spitsbergen. He loved it and had 
been there again and again. Another 
passenger, also an Englishman, gave 
me an enthusiastic account of his 
own cross-country expedition, which 
had ended with his losing all his 
equipment in a glacier stream. But 
next year he would return—he 
could not tear himself awav. 

“Spring IS the most beautiful 
time,” said a Norwegian with a 
remote smile. “An unforgettable 
time. ...” 

“Well, I’m not going to let myself 
be caught by the island, as you’ve 
all been caught,” I said defiantly. 

“You’ll be caught, too,” the Nor¬ 
wegian replied, softly but with con¬ 
viction. 
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^Ifter steaming 
24 hours, oui ship 
suddenly stops 
“We’re there,” my 
husband calls out 
Through the mist I 
slowly discern a 
long, grev strip of 
coast and on it some 
thing that looks like 
a tiny box thrown 
up by the sea It is 
our hut 

As our luggage 
and supplies are low 
ered overboard, the 
captain and all the 
crew shake hands 
with us in wordless 
comradeship Their 
eyes arc eloquent ol 
the seriousness of 
the moment “Good 
winter,” they say a 


are the skeletons of 
various animals. 
And over all the 
bones and stones 
falls an incessant, 
drizzling rain. 

We move inside, 
and while Hermann 
tries to light the 
balky stove, I siir 
vey our home. It 
consists of a room 
about ten feet bv 
ten with two wood 
en bunks in the 
corner, one on top 
of the other, a plank 
l>ed along the wall 
and a small table 
under the window 
“Through that 
window, ” Hermann 
explains cheerfully, 
1 one man m a wc can shoot the bears when the\ 



last farewell Then we drop inte) the 
rocking boat and row slowl\ t<^ 
shore 

At close range the coast is unin 
viting —a dark, flat land out of 
which three black mountains rise 


come to the hut this winter ” 

“Ah I ” It IS all I can say 
“If we’re lucky,” he goes on, 
“they’ll come in with the pack ice 
With their insatiable curiosity, 
they’re always attracted to the huts ” 


abruptly, like great heaps of coal 
There is not a tree or shrub to be 
seen The foreland is an and sea of 
stones stretching up to the crum 
bling mountains and down to the 
crumbling shore. 

The hut, standing on a small pro- 


He tells me the story of one hunter 
who was sitting at a table by his 
window when, suddenly, a bear put 
his paw through the glass, right into 
a box of margarine on the table. 

While talking, Hermann is bust 
ling around like a housewife who 


montory, is small and square, and wants to make her guests comfort- 
covered in black tarpaulin. Chests able. 

and tubs, sleighs, oars, old skis he It takes all my self-control not to 
against the walls, scattered around betray the horror I feel at the im- 
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pressions crowding in on me. I am 
amazed at my husband, who seems 
to take it completely for granted 
that I will feel at home in this 
wretched hut, with beasts of prey 
for company. 

We sit down to a supper of oat¬ 
meal seasoned with a spoonful of 
sea water, since our own salt cannot 
be found. As we eat we can sec from 
the window a broad expanse of ram, 
sea and mist. 

“It’s typical summer weather,” 
Hermann says apologetically. “It’s 
the warm Gulf Stream near the 
pack ice that causes all the fog.” 

“Which way is north?” 1 ask. 

Karl points. “North, south, east, 
west,” and then, like a traffic police¬ 
man giving directions, “Anxiety 
Bay, Distress H(M>k, Misery Bay, 
Bay of Grief.” 

“Those are the names of the 
neighbouring coasts,” Hermann ex 
plains. 

“Why do they have such horrible 
names?” 

“In the summer ships often get 
driven by the ice on to these coasts. 
But the ice can’t hurt us. We’re on 
land.” 

I go on eating, and staring out 
into the mist. 

unpack. How many days it 
takes is difficult to say, for here 
there arc no days or nights. One day 
melts into the next. It is always 
light, the sea is always murmuring, 
and the mist stands immovable as a 
wall round the hut. We eat when 


we arc hungry; we sleep when we 
are tired. 

But at last everything has been 
sorted, stacked and stowed. 1 have 
washed the walls and floor with soap 
and boiling water. Now that the 
hut IS tidy and dean, my horror 
slowly disappears. I sec it for the 
first time with other eyes. 

The reddish tint of the smoky 
walls IS pretty, and so are the white 
reindeer skins on the bunks. The 
hunters’ fur coats hanging on the 
wall add a stylish touch, as do the 
Lapp boots and bright belts, the 
daggers and hunting knives stuck 
into the beams of the wall. 

Nothing can reconcile me to the 
terrible bleakness of the landscajie, 
however. One day the men take me 
with them to get drinking watei. 
“You must learn to find your way 
around in the mist,” Hermann tells 
me, “in case )ou have to get water 
yourself when we’re away.” 

The way to the spring is like a 
journey into the incorporeal. Mist 
above us and around us, and under 
our feet nothing but stones. Large, 
broken, sharp-edged stones, on 
which at every step forward the feet 
slip back half a step. The men find 
their way in the mist by the stones. 
Their arrangement, their slight dif¬ 
ferences, scarcely perceptible to me, 
serve as signposts. 

The monstrous barrenness of the 
land is becoming an obsession with 
me. Everywhere, waking and sleep¬ 
ing, I sec stones. Europe now seems 
like a magic land. Flowers and 
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fruits grow out of the earth there, 
and everything a man needs in order 
to live Here, where almost nothing 
grows, I grasp for the first time the 
miracle of eternally growing food 
Secretly, 1 am worried about our 
food supply The store cupboard 
loo^s comforting enough, with its 
rows of boxes, bags and jars But 
most of this food is short of viti 


mins 


Karl creeps into the hut tor his gull*' 
As though hypnoti7ed, the seal 
stares at the hut and at our threafif^ 
figures “Duck* ' I sas to him i|t’ 
mv heart, hoping it will have some 
effect 

A shot IS hred The seal dvics not 
duck Like a great black balloon he 
remains l)ing on the water ‘'Got, 
him ' sa\s ktrl, ind in a few mo^ 
mtnts the animal has been hauled 


I review the list drv beans, peas 
lentils—practicall> no vitamins, co 
coa, polished nee, white flour— 
practically no vitamins, tea, cotTee, 
sugar—no vitamins at all, a tew 
onions and potatoes, dried fruits, 
salted meat salted dead Our sita 
min supply consists mostly of a 
small box of butter, a jar of honey, a 
liottlc of ccxl liver oil and si\ heads 
ot cabbage 

“Don t worry Hermann says 
consolingly, when I mention mv 
fears “Everything stems morcdifh 
cult in the fog We 11 have plenty of 
tresh meat foi vitamins “ 

It makes me uncas) to think that 
our lives depend on hunting, on 
what the day happens to bring to us 
But It is amazing how carefiec the 
men ait They seem like alien beings 
to me Is It just levity, or docs their 
serenity spring from a deep wisdom 
which the rest of us have losi^ 

HIS EVENING thc thrcc of us are 
standing in front of thc hut, gazing 
out into the grey ness Suddenly a 
seal’s head rises from the sea, its 
black face smiling and inquisitive 


up on to the shore 
1 onight I prepare masses of seal- 
liver steaks, with mashed potatoes 
and filed onions The two men cat 
so much I im staggered They are 
like cats who go hungry for days 
ind then gorge themselves so that 
’ht' can scarrelv move 

Fvervbody who lives by hunting 
!«. like that ” m\ husband asserts 
VVe sleep well after thc good 
me il however and wake the next 
d ly with thc strength of bears. At 
once we look tor work commen- 
suratt with our strength The two 
men set ibout improving the hut, 
tnd in a spurt of courage I stumble 
oft into the fog to gel water 
After a little way, the thick mtst 
breaks before thc mountains Their 
crests are coveied with fresh snow, 
and the s|xrciacle of these mighty 
primitive fin ms, in boldest black 
and white against a patch of deep 
blue skv, breathes * vast amplitude 
and extraordinary freshness Then 
the mist settles again Suddenly I 
feel light as a feather The path over 
thc stones IS easy to find, and soon 
I am at the spring 
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Checi fully I begin the journey 
back. After an endless time I hear 
the sea breaking on the shore, but 
there is no sign of the hut I walk 
north—nothing Back south—still 
nothing. Only bkuk, stonv toast, 
with inlets that ill look like I here 
IS nothing to hold on to nothing t<j 
give direction I have long sinct left 
the bucket standing somtw'htre, and 
now a slow sweat of fear chills mt 
Then, suddenK, there in front ol 
me IS the hut 

The men bieak into a roii ol 
laughter whtn thc\ stc mi coming 
back, desperate and without the 
water Fin.ilH Karl shows some 
sympathy, ind goes to look for the 
bucket He IS back soon, and jnjts 
the bucket It mv fctl with ( low 
bow 

So the das s pass in the mist 1 he 
men always h i\c something to work 
at, and I expend all m\ culinarv irts 
on the seal I must say I’vi long 
grown tired of it, for the meat is 
always black as coal and tastes the 
same whether 1 boil, bake or roast it 
But the men arc enthusiastic, and 
now that I have seen how a single 
shot can produce a whole butcher’s 
shop from the sea mv anxiety about 
vitamins is considerably lessened 

HAVi just seen Spitsbergen for 
the first time It must be about the 
end of August 1 woke up very earls 
—1 don’t know why Perhaps it was 
the fresh, clear air, which is like an 
elixir Looking out from my bunk 
through the open door I saw, for the 


first time since I have been here, a 
blue sea glittering in the sun I crept 
out on mv toes. 

Such splendour* We are living 
on an indesciibably beautiful piece 
ol 1 ind Before us a magnificent ba\ 

(urves in broad ares away to the 
north, ending in the ojsen sc a Ac ross 
the water, luggecl mountains, now 
a deep bine giccn, re ir up into a 
turquoise sk\ I rom their tops broad 
glaciers flow down into the liord 

Tolh( south lies a row of remaik 
ibl' cone shaj>ed j>eaks which seem 
to be lit up by a deep red light 
Tlicv take on every shade fiom red 
to bile, and ill the eolouis have a 
glowing depth which is never fcuind 
It home In the hol\ stillness c\cr\ 
thing seems sujx r naturally bright 
I wo gulls fly low and silent towards 
the fiord Their broad wings, hi by 
the riys of the siin, art deep pink in 
the turquoise sky 

Hack in nu bunk I c innot fill 
islcep again I feel as though I have 
had a glimpse of another world 

At five o’cltKk I get up, though 
the men are still asleep Today I 
wash in the open The sun is already 
high, and behind the hut, where its 
rays have heated the black tarjiaulin 
wall, it is really warm I fill .i tub 
with fresh water, and fill a pitchei 
with sea water, down by the shore, 
and then 1 have a wonderful bath 
followed bv a salt water shower. 

Never in my life have I felt so in 
tensely, towcringly fresh as after 
this hath in the arctic sun and the 
icy sea water. 





Fhe hut comes slowly to life. Soon 
the men appear, cleanly shaved and 
in freshly washed overalls. We are 
all three in high spirits. To celebrate 
the return of the sunshine we have 
a whole spoonful of honey with our 
coffee and cold seal, 

E ST«iNDs on the iieap of refuse 
with an air of the utmost natural¬ 
ness, rooting about among the 
empty cans. His snow-white silkv 
fur, the kind vou usually sec onlv 

/ i ^ 

around the necks of elegant women, 
seems out of place on the garbage 
heap. 

For all hunters it is a great mo¬ 
ment when the polar fox pays his 
first visit m the autumn. These 
foxes often display great attachment 
to human beings, and come to the 
huts almost every day. This one, too, 
the men maintain, will become a 
husrev, a house fox, for he is still 
quire young. Not very large, our 
visitor resembles a white Pomera¬ 
nian, differing only in having a 
long, liushy brush. Karl twitters t<i 
him in Norwegian, calls him Mikkl 
—the Norwegians call all polar 
foxes Mikkl—and throw.s him small 
pieces of cheese. At the same time 
he casts an expert eve on his fur. 


“Don’t kill him!” I implore the 
men. “Let the sweet thing live." 

In a short while Mikkl has become 
our constant guest. When Karl is 
skinning a seal he stands close and 
follows every movement of the 
knife. On our walks he now accom¬ 
panies us like a faithful dog. Some¬ 
times he plays hide-and-seek with 
the hunters among the large stones, 
ducking and j’lecping and yelping 
with )oy when he outwits them. 
Then, quite .suddenly, he will break 
off the game and run awav without 
a backward glance. 

For a whole month now we have 
had day and night in their right or¬ 
der. But now, towards the end of 
September, the days arc nothing 
more than dawn and twilight. The 
sun rolls like a fiery ball over the 
mountains. Our .shadows arc yards 
long, and as we go about our daily 
w'ork in the open they make us aware 
of the great eventide of nature. 

We .ire very busy; we feel that we 
are being driven by the last rays of 
the departing sun. The ptarmigan 
are leaving the mountains for the 
valley, and when the hunters catch 
sight of them, they rush out with 
their guns. Wc need more birds for 
winter supplies. 
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Tlierc arc a great many prepara¬ 
tions to be made for the trapping, 
loo. The men prepare hundreds of 
long sticks to which the bait wiJl be 
ticcT When the fox tugs at the bait, 
the trap collapses and the wooden 
frame, weighted with heavy stones, 
falls on his head, killing him. 

In the midst of all the rush, the 
men have built an addition to the 
hut for me--a little room with 
double walls, lined inside with thick 
pink paper. It is only six by four, 
but it is charming and welcoming. 
A low window looks southwards to 
the mountains, and a minute stove 
gives out a pleasant warmth. 

With winter coming, Mikkl now 
demonstrates his attachment to us 
by sleeping close to the hut. He lies 
curled up on a bed of straw with his 
bushy brush over his nose. The 
sleeping, shining-white fox fits in 
wonderfully with the still, magically 
bright night. Mikkl is like a frag¬ 
ment of the mysterious Ice Age, 
lying hidden in the quiet brightness. 

By day, Mikkl's behaviour takes 
on a touch of timidity. All animals 
grow timid in the winter, the hunt 
ers say. Now he often creeps about 
like a cat and shrinks away when he 
is called. But whenever I go to the 
spring for fresh water, he putters 
along beside me. 

“Poor Mikkl,” 1 tell him, “you’re 
nearing your doom. In a few days 
the fox trapping will begin; they’re 
after your life. They will pull your 
beautiful fur over vour head and 
give you glittering eves made of 


glass, and then you will hang in a 
shop together with thousands of 
other glittering dead things. Do you 
know, Mikkl, there’s so much arti¬ 
ficial glitter there that people no 
longer know anything about light, 
about its coming and going, and 
about the magic of twilight?” 

Suddenly Mikkl raises his head 
and stares at me as though he is 
seeing me for the first time. Horror 
glares from his wide, glowing green 
eyes. He leaps aside and runs off 
without turning round. 

ODvv, while the men are m the 
hut, carving, I stand on the doorsill 
and look southward where the sk\ 
is growing light. It is twelve o’clock 
noon. The sun rises half ovci the 
horizon and then disappears. With 
a shudder 1 realize that this is the 
moment when the sun has shone for 
us the last time this vear. I run in¬ 
doors to the men. 

“That’s right,” they say calmly. 
“It’s October i 6 th, and the sun 
won' t be back before February 25 th, ’ ’ 

I calculate that the night will last 
I ^2 days ’ 

HE coNiLiCT between the weak 
ening daylight and the triumphing 
light of the moon creates bewilder¬ 
ing contrasts. Today the heavens 
arc shining in the blue light of the 
vani.shed day. In the north a red- 
yellow moon stands out against a 
bank of fog. Like the reflection of a 
distant conflagration, the northern 
lights drift in subdued reddish 
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gleams across the sky. Moonlight 
and arctic light are warm and glow 
ing in contrast to the cold blue of 
the sky. 

On October 20 th the two men 
start out along-the fiord to set the 
fox traps I go along with them Im 
ploring and beseeching, I manage to 
carr) the hunters pau the first ten 
places, which seem to be dangerous 
for MikkI But at the fresh water 
spring the) call a halt Here the first 
traps are set Now I will go no 
further with them The hunters 
wave me a friendly farewell and ask 
me to come back tomorrow t) takt 
“him” out of the trap 

Hopelessly sad I return home 
Going to sleep is distasteful Waking 
to the dark morning is even more 
so A storm is muttering, the sea 
roaring, and I think of Mikkl dead 
in the trap 

As the twilight dark day grows a 
little lighter I set out with a ruck 
sack for the spring It is hcavN 
going Gusts of snow chase across 
the land, the surge of the sea is tre 
mendous “Unmerciful nature' 1 

think to myself 

As I approach the spring I see a 
white fox in a trap Mikkl * 15ut 
wait* The trap has not fallen as »t 
should The fox IS scrabbling 
around in the snow in a«i attempt to 
get free, 

I rush to his side and lift the 
heavy frame. Mikkl raises his head 
He IS unhurt, but looks at me with 
reproach in his eyes He seems to be 
thirsty I race home to get some 


warm milk Oh, how completelv 
the world has changed Now the 
surging of the sea has in it some 
thing )ovous and powerful Little 
Mikkl is still alive* 

When I get back to the tiap 
Mikkl has gone But my husbind is 
there ‘1 thought so,” he savs “You 
saved his life I saw him running 
inland ilong the fiord 
The next da\ 1 confess to kail 
that 1 let Mikkl out oi the trap He 
laughs “It doesn t matter His fui 
wasn t g(X>d ’ Soothinglv he adds 
“Mikkl won’t get into 1 trap again 
He’ll become the oldest iiid cun 
ningcst fox 111 Spitsbergen He 11 
have a bundled children 
We nevci siw Mikkl igain 

(DOJ 

AM Ai OM in the hinous diiim 
hre of ihliz/ud It begin nine d ivs 
igo, onh i f(vv hours iflei the men 
left to set the ti ijis in i distant 
hunting ground 

I had )ust woken up when m\ 
husband c died in from the eloor 
“Wc’ic off now We can t wait aiu 
longer for good weather We should 
he back in d lys, hut don’t worrs 
if W( re away longer 

Towards midday the wind rose 
rapidly Beneath its shrill wlustlc 1 
caught deep, hollow undertones I 
thought of all the things that should 
be made secure and dashed out of 
the hut The snow was driving like 
a broad stream of water over the 
land and hut, and in clouds over the 
black sea 

As the storm increased in vio 
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Icncc, the hollow roar swelled into 
almost continuous thunder. The in¬ 
terior of the hut was utterly cheer¬ 
less. The stove smoked, and al¬ 
though I stoked it high, the room 
remained cold. And then my lamp 
went out. In the darkness 1 felt 
around for the paraffin bottle. It was 
empty. As best I could recall, the 
paraffin barrel was kept outside, 
somewhere between the hut and the 
shore. I had no desire to look for it 
in the dark. I might not find my 
way back. 

In order not to burn more pre 
cious fuel, I felt my way into m\ 
bunk. Bur I could not fall asleep. I 
thought of the twc> men, struggling 
in the raging wind and darkness 
along the rocky shore of the bav. 
When they reached the hut at their 
hunting ground, would it be under 
water.? Storms from the north, they 
had told me, brought the sea right 
up to the hut. 

Next morning when 1 opened the 
door, there in front of me was a 
massive wall! What is this.? A ridge 
of snow had blocked me in. I retired 
into the hut to plan, for I had to go 
out to get coal and paraffin. 

With the coal shovel 1 dug a hole 
in the snow big enough to wriggle 
through. Then, head first, I slid 
down the sloping drift, crawled a 
few feet further, and reached the 
woodpile where the sacks of coal 
were lying. It was impossible to 
stand up—the storm was too violent 
—so I crawled on all fours into the 
shelter of the wood pile. 


I managed to get one sack down 
from the pile, but, bent over as I 
was, I could not drag it after me. 
Then I remembered having seen a 
small sleigh leaning against one of 
the outside walls of the hut. Crawl 
ing to the hut, 1 dug in the snow 
along the west wall and discovered 
all kinds of treasures: two bottles of 
paraffin (now I remembered that 
they were placed there for just such 
an emergency!), small sticks of 
wood, logs, and finally even the 
sleigh. At last 1 got the coal into the 
hut, crawling along and trailing the 
sleigh behind me. By that time it 
was nearly night. I drew the curtains 
across the window, but outside 
storm and surf pounded, and a 
sharp wind blew through the walls 
of the hut. 

And SC) It has gone on for days, 
without a break, the fury ot this m 
sane music. 

Slowly but surely the snow has 
risen round the hut. Every day 1 
shovel a new path. But every morn¬ 
ing a new white wall confronts me 
when I open the door. 

VERVicHT it has become dead 
quiet. I open the door and there is 
no white wall. My path of yesterday 
is still there. It leads to a vast still¬ 
ness, to a world of unimaginable 
splendour. 

A lofty, greenish-blue sky arches 
over the snowy landscape. The earth 
seems to be Boating in transparent 
space. Low on the horizon there is a 
round, bright pool of light, bluish- 
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pink in colour, the reliection of due 
sun far below the horizon. 

Things have acquired a shadowy 
light of their own, as though they 
themselves emitted rays of the most 
beautiful and mysterious hues. All 
the mountains arc glassy-bright with 
ICC, and the fiord, as calm as though 
it had never known a storm, reflects 
in its waters the bright silver disc of 
the moon. 

As I stand by the water’s edge, 
the power of this world-wide peace 
takes hold of me. 1 am conscious 
only of the immense solitude, as 
though I had no existence of my 
own. There is nothing like me, no 
creature in whose appearance I 
might retain a consciousness of my 
own seif. 1 feel that the limits of my 
being are lost in this all-too-power- 
ful nature. 

Back in the hut, I stoke up the 
hre, clear away the ashes, sweep the 
floor. These jobs bring back a sense 
of reality. But writing in my diary 
today is difficult. Why have 1 been 
so shaken by the peacefulness of 
nature? Because it was preceded by 
the storm? Do we really need the 
force of contrast to live intensely? 

I understand now why my hus¬ 
band said, “You have to be alone in 
the Arctic to know what life really 
means.” Perhaps in centuries to 
come men will go to the Arctic as in 
Biblical times they withdrew to the 
desert, to find the truth again. 

AWAKE this morning with the 
inexplicable conviction ^at despite 


die bad weather, the men will rC' 
turn today. So certain am I diat ! 
stoke up the fire and give everything 
a high polish to welcome them. I 
bake a large loaf of bread and, as a 
treat, prepare a special dish of 
potatoes and bacon. 

As the day goes on the barometer 
falls rapidly. I keep the hut warm, 
however, put slippers behind the 
stove and sec that dry clothes arc 
ready. At five o’clock I am sitting 
by the stove knitting. The hut is 
now really cozy, and water for 
coffee is bubbling away. 

Outside it is stormy again. The 
snow is driving through the dark- 
ness in white tatters. I almost wish 
that the men were not on their way. 

Six o’clock, seven . . . at eight I 
give up hope. With a heavy heart 1 
decide to cat alone; I have not eaten 
anything yet today. 

As I stoke the nre, there is ,a vio¬ 
lent gust of wind and the hut is full 
of black smoke and soot. 1 fling 
open the door and stand where I can 
breathe. 

Suddenly, over the roar of the 
wind, 1 hear a strange ringing 
sound, like the single peal of a bell. 
1 stand and strain my cars—^it could 
not have been a delusion. I stand in 
a kind of icy calm, but my brain is 
working feverishly. What could the 
metallic sound have been ? 

Then I hear another noise, soft at 
first, but steadily growing—^thc 
sound of rapid ski strdkes in the 
snow. ‘‘Chrissic ahoy,” rings out to 
me through the darkness. 
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I itart awake as though from a 
dream The men are coming home • 
It must have been their call that 
sounded so metallic Its echo had 
reached me unrccogni/ahlv dis 
toited by the storm 
Two dark figures stop, high on the 
snowdrift in front of the hut They 
laugh “Heavens, what i sight’ It 
must have been snowing ” They 
eome into tlu hut, c<)vtred with 
hoarfrost, stiff ind cold They look 
searchingly into my face “We were 
worried about you,” says Heimann 
“It was vour first snowstorm, after 
all, and vou were alone 

Sixin the hut is smothered in wet 
clothes, boots and socks, and i licap 
of frozen white foxes I scuirv from 
cupboard to washstand fioni stove 
to table I am in my own world 
again Although onlv a ecxik in i 
sooty hole, housekeeper for two 
wolfishlv hungry, lagged men, I im 
once more i human being among 
human beings Vow I hive m\ 
boundaries again 

A^s of relaxation follow The 
foxes the men brought back have 
l>ccn skinned and the pelts hung 
from the ceiling to dry The men 
resting from then long trip, he on 
their bunks, reading by lamplight 
Neiw in Ne>yembci the world is 
in a perpetual twilight There is no 
wind and a tiansparent mist carries 
the waves of the last dying light 
Every thingisunreal,withoutdimen 
sion The frozen mountains soar up 
into the d irk grey sky like sh idoyvs 


Weightless, thev seem to sway 
It is difficult to convey the im 
pression made by walking among 
these mysterious scenes Everything 
IS distorted and dislocated in the 
swimming light When I take the 
long familiar path to the spring, 1 
am now constantly being deceived 
Suddenly a steep white wall rises in 
front of me, it stems dose, but in 
reality it is a shallow rise some dis 
tmee away Thcic a black hill juts 
out of the snow, i hill 1 have neyer 
noticed before Then 1 ste th it it is 
only 1 small stone 

hor the most part, the growing 
dirkness chains us to thf hur fcach 
of us his mide for himself i little 
spheic of woik Mv husband writes, 
studies ind reads Karl repairs oui 
watches me! guns tir tarses knife 
handles out of yy aims teeth 

for me teiwering piles of mend 
ing hive ice urnul iteel ibt long 
seams of fiu sleeping higs and 
waistcoats must be repined, toin 
gleivcs ind soefs must be m itlt 
whole 

We tike turns running tlu lioust 
1 his gives e ich of ns in turn i full 
working d iv ind the meMUis under 
go |)ltasing chinges, since we have 
quite dilTcrcnt wivs of cooking 
In the evening hours we get out 
the c irds and plav piiiencc The 
Spitsbergen hunter’s fnourite vei 
Sion of the game is brain rackingh 
complicated and hardly ever conies 
out Nonetheless it is on the out 
come of this game that the ever 
recurring fateful questions irc 
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hung: “Will the pack icc come? 
Will it bring the bears in?” The 
men arc becoming concerned about 
our meat supply. 

Meanwhile the world beyond our 
door falls into deepest night. The 
mountains arc no more than white 
shadows, the sea no more than a 
black shadow—until that too dis¬ 
solves away. And then everything is 
dead. 

In mid-December the mists clear. 



It is as though we arc on another 
planet somewhere in universal 
space. The bright frozen land lies 
motionless in the clear air. Every 
wrinkle and fold of the mountains, 
every rise and fall of the land is 
radiantly visible. 

Northern lights of incredible in¬ 
tensity stream over the sky, their 
bright rays resembling gleaming 
rods of glass. They break out from 
a tremendous height and seem to be 
falling directly towards me, grow¬ 


ing brighter and clearer. In radiant 
lilacs, greens and pinks, they swing 
and whirl in a wild dance that 
sweeps over the entire sky. Then, in 
drifting veils, they fade and vanish. 

If people at home could only 
know how wonderful it is here! It 
is a pity they can imagine only the 
terrors of the arctic night. They 
have no idea that under this radiant 
heaven a man’s spirit is also calm, 
clear and radiant. 

^9 HERE IS no longer even a glim¬ 
mer of day; around the whole hori¬ 
zon is only deep, starry night. The 
moon is full now, and circles the 
sky constantly without ever setting. 

No one who has not experienced 

It can have anv idea of the effect of 

/ 

the moonlight on the smooth frozen 
surface of the north. It is as though 
one were dissolving in light; one's 
entire consciousne.ss is penetrated by 
the brightness. 

We have been out in the moon¬ 
light a great deal. The men main¬ 
tain that I am moon-struck, because 
I want to do nothing but stand on 
the shore, watching the rocking icc 
floes catch the light and throw it 
back. Nothing can dispel my fancy 
that I am moonlight myself, gliding 
along the glittering spines and 
ridges of the mountains, through 
the white valleys, . . 

“Now, Chrissie,” says Karl, push¬ 
ing me into the hut. “You must be 
reasonable.” The men order me to 
stay inside. 

And, as though food were the 



miby « self-wtBdli^ wateii 
keeps better time 



Watchmakers are sensible people 
What they do, they do for a reason, 
and what they make, they make for 
a purpose They had a very good 
reason fot trsnng to perfect, over 
the centuries, a watch that would 
wind itself 

NOT just to save you trouble ' 

They weren’t trying to save you 
the trouble of winding your watch 
They were trying to make it more 
accurate 

The mechanism of a watch is 
intricate and delicate If >ou wind 
It too much or too little, the main¬ 
spring becomes too light or too 
loose. Your watch will not keep ac¬ 
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curate time, as it was made to do. 

But with a good self-wmding 
watch, the watch itself ’knows' how 
much It should be wound It cannot 
be wound too much or too little, 
since winding is carefully and auto* 
matically controlled 

So although a self-wmding watch 
does save you trouble (that’s use¬ 
ful, of course I), its main advantage 
IS that It keeps better time 

The Rolex Watch Company had 
all these things in mind when they 
perfected their self-winding ‘Rotor* 
in 1931, and paved the way for that 
magnificent watch — the Rolex 
‘Oyster Perpetual’ 


ISSUED BY ROLEX WATCH CO <BASTERN} LTD , BOMBAY 
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cure for all ills, Karl gives me enor¬ 
mous helpings of meat. “Do cat,” 
he tells me persuasively. “You’re too 
thin for the vi^inter night. It would 
be stupid to save meat now. Soon 
we'11 get the pack ice, with plenty 
of bear.” 

Though I have lost all desire to 
do housework, the men are baking 
heart-shaped waffles and all kinds 
of cake, for Christmas will soon be 
on us. All the Spitsbergen hunters 
arc baking now, even those who 
have for years lived alone. Our 
nearest neighbour, old Sven Ohlsen, 
who lives 6o miles away, is said to 
bake so much that even in the spring 
he can still entertain his guests with 
frozen cakes. 

We have a charming Christmas 
Eve. Before dinner, when we light 
the candles on a little tree that Karl 
has carved, we are overcome by a 
deep solemnity. The table on which 
our presents are laid out is astonish¬ 
ingly full. Karl has whitded some 
salad servers for me out of a mahog¬ 
any table-leg washed ashore. Her¬ 
mann and I give Karl a senes of 
drawings illustrating his life next 
winter. He had wanted a Lapp girl 
as his companion, and here she is, 
trapping foxes and bears and mak¬ 
ing coffee, while Karl spends his 
time taking care of the triplets with 
which she has presented him. 

Our Christmas dinner is elegant 
—ptarmigan with rice and stewed 
apricots and, to crown it all, a cara¬ 
mel cream made of eider-duck eggs 
and condensed milk. The cream 
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tastes of seaweed, and Karl says it 
is a dish such as you could get only 
at the Ritz. 

EVENTY-EiGHT days of darkncss 
have passed now, and there arc still 
another 54 before the sun will peep 
ovei the southern horizon. 

Each morning we sit silendy at 
breakfast and warm our icy hands 
on the coffee cups. We have become 
pale and careworn, 1 have lost court 
of the hours the men spend shovel¬ 
ling snow to keep the door of the 
hut free. If anyone ventures a step 
out-of-doors, he comes back breath¬ 
less, eyebrows, eyelashes and clothes 
rimed with frost. Dampness collects 
under the bunks, and the walls 
around them have an inch-thick 
coating of icc. 

Each of us has developed his own 
little eccentricity, which daily grows 
more marked. I have a passion for 
sewing, mending and polishing. 
Hermann nourishes a lunatic miser¬ 
liness about everything made of 
wood; every stick that is added to 
the fire he follows with the eyes of a 
hawk, and he has hidden all the 
matches and pencils under his mat¬ 
tress. Karl has a talking mania; he 
no longer seems to notice that he is 
telling a story for the sixth or 
seventh time. 

We urgently need to replenish our 
meat supply now, and Karl is 
always consulting the cards. “Will 
the pack icc come, or won’t it,? Shall 
we have bears.?’’ 

The pack ice is a chancy thing. 
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“It’s out there, a dozen miles or so 
from the coast,” Hermann says. 
“But the powerful current from the 
west keeps it from coming in 
closer.” 

A protracted storm from the 
north-west or north-east might bring 
If in Sometimes the ice comes and 
immediately drifts away again, 
sometimes it stays the whole sum 
mer through, some years it never 
comes at all. 

HIS MORNING I am awakened by 
the noise of the men lushing to and 
fro The dooi of my little room 
bursts open and my husband calls. 
“The ice is here' The ice is here*’ 
Through the open dc^ir 1 can heai 
grinding, scieeching and grating 

Never have I dressed more 
quickly. Out in the open, where the 
dark waters of the bav used to 
stretch, there is now a tremendous 
white mass of ict as far as the e\e can 
reach. The gigantic floes, boulders 
(*f ice piled high on top of one an 
odier, kx>k like mountains that have 
wandered down from the north 
Rumbling and thundering, they 
crash into each other 

We stand there in the midst of 
this titanic drama A feeling of 
biundless }oy overwhelms all three 
ot us, as though the stream of life 
were suddenly flowing through us 
again. None of us thinks of break¬ 
fast. The men take their guns and 
disappear into the dusky landscape. 

Less bold, i venture out to the tip 
of our little promontorv to watch 



the performance of the ice. The en¬ 
tire vast stream, driven by the wind 
and current, moves with irresistible 
force. The floes push against the 
frozen shores and, piling up, spill 
over on to the land. Everywhere, as 
far as I tan see, the ice masses are 
on the move 

February h Today the first bear 
came Unfortunately we were not at 
home, but we found his tracks close 
bv the hut Judging from the tracks, 
It was a small bear, although the 
marks of the paws seem huge to me. 
Hastily we assemble the spring-gun 
traps, made of empty orange crates 
rigged with wire and a small re 
volvcr Wc bait these with pieces of 
fat and set them up along the shore. 

February 25 * Though it is 35 de¬ 
grees below zero, we are all in a 
holiday mood roday, for we shall see 
the sun again Below us there is a 
gap between the mountains where 
wc saw it for the last time. Now we 
spot a glow behind the mountains. 
There* A bright light flashes out 
through the gap. Its reflection 
moves westward. For a second we 
have seen the sun. 

A gull comes flying down the 
fiord—the first gull to return. When 
It sees us it swoops low, circles and 
flics off again With slowly beating 
wings It flies across the fiord as 
though It were the first living thing 
to take possession of a ncwlv 
created, magnificent world. 

HI TENSION and excitement of 
the park ice, the joy nl the returning 
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light, arc followed by a period of 
profound sdtjncty. Now there is too 
much ice, say the hunters. Only 
where there is open water can 
bears and seals be found, and there 
arc no openings in the immense 
girdle of pack, ite surrounding us. 
There is no tiace of an animal in 
our fiord The men are silent and 
grave 

At the end of February Karl sets 
off for the interior to collect the 
foxes from the traps. Hermann will 
accompany him part of ihc wav, 
carrying the heavy rucksack 

I shall never forget the loveliness 
of that morning twilight. The 
whole sk> IS deep lilac, lightening to 
a tender cobalt blue at the horizon 
From the east a pale vcllow bright 
ness spreads, and the frozen sea, rc 
fleeting the heavenly colours, shines 
like an immense opal 

I stand A long time, immersed in 
the beauty of the scene. Then I enter 
the hut. Its dirt and air ot neglect 
leer at me from every corner, and 1 
can control myself no longer. Before 
common sense can raise objection, 
I have covered the whole room in 
boiling suds and have set about 
scrubbing with savage pleasure. 
When Hermann comes home the 
water on th'* walls and floor has 
frozen. The whole hut is sparkling 
like a crystal palace “Are you 
mad?” he cries. 

^‘Better mad in a clean hut than 
sane in a pigsty,” I rctoit, and go on 
scrubbing. No power in the world 
can stay mv scouring fit But only 


when the last cupboard has been 
scoured am I saosned. 

A few days later my husband 
leaves for Biscay Hook, where Sven 
Ohlscn IS spending the winter. Over 
there Hermann hopes to get some 
hunting in open water. Before leav 
mg, he gives me the last piece of 
frozen lox meat, with strict instruc 
tions to eat it all up 

I have now been alone for nine 
days. Hermann did not say how 
long he would be away Out of 
doors the country lies white and 
rigid. 

Gradually I have become fearful 
of seeing the deadness of the land 
I sit in the hut and spend all m\ 
lime sewing. I do not want to leave 
myself a moment to think about the 
nothingness outside 

Eleven davs alone I am anxious 
about Hermann. I have hacked 
a wav the snow in front of the win¬ 
dow, and now' I can look out to¬ 
wards the sea There arc mirages 
over the ice, a sure sign of a change 
in the weather 

Fourteenth dav I no loiigei look 
out across the ice—the lifeless n 
gidity IS too frightful. 

On the sixteenth day I hear a 
shot, and a tiny black figure on the 
ICC draws slowly nearer It is my 
husband, burnt dark and terribly 
thin—and with empty hands. At 
Sven’s the sea was also iced up, and 
no living creature had appeared. 
But Sven has sent the lady a small 
bag of dned onions. 

At the beginning of April Karl 





So many headaches are 
caused by eye-strain 

If you arc suffering from headaches and tiredness, give ^ 
some attention to your eyes—they arc often the cause ^ 
of the trouble. Optrex eye lotion will bring 
quick relief whenever sunglarc and germ-laden 
dust play havoc with your eyes Avoid 
serious eye trouble by using Optrex 
eye lotion every day This safe sure 
lotion washes away all dust and germs 
lefreshes tired and strained eyes— 
preserves their beauty, vouih and sparkle. 
Seek professional advice whenever necessary 
and keep your eves clear and clean with 
Optrex. 
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returns, also very thin He, too, 
found everything dead; apart from 
two ptarmigan he shot nothing 
Physical exhaustion can be read on 
his face, but his eyes are shining 
because he is again with people 

ODAY, April 12, Hermann is out 
doors building a frame from which 
to hang the fox pelts Suddenly he 
taps on the winaow and calls Karl 
and me out “Listen,” he says, his 
face beaming 

In the quiet we can hear a human 
voice, distant but unmistakable 
“Hoyee, hovec ” Presently, on the 
slope at the foot of the mountains, 
a sleigh comes into sight, looking 
like a tinv black toy Hermann 
recognizes the team, it belongs to 
his friend Nois, the hunter who 
built our hut 

In a bold sweep the sleigh drues 
up before us We are overjoyed at 
seeing a new face, and Nois is de 
lighted at finding all three of us 
well In the hut he hauls out of his 
rucksack an enormous packet of 
letters which we pounce upon and 
read avidly Then we settle down to 
hear all the news and the latest 
Spitsbergen gossip 

Our midday meal is, unfor 
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tunately, not as festive. We tell Nois 
about our bad luck in getting no 
fresh meat 

“Yes, this IS a dead place,” he 
replies “But by Easter you will all 
be at my Sassen Bay hut. I have 
plent) ot ptarmigan, and I’ve kept a 
pot of or.mge marmalade for you ” 
To my astonishment 1 now learn 
that in two days’ time we are to go 
south with Nois, to get the first ship 
returning home It is an arrange 
ment Hermann made last autumn 
Greatly as home attracts me, I 
can scarcely grasp that we are to 
leave this country so suddenly But 
1 do not want to interfere with the 
men s plans, so I, too, begin to get 
ready for the journey On the eve of 
our departure, we all go to bed 
earl) When everything m the hut is 
still, I creep outdoors once more, to 
lake leave of our countryside 
It IS a beautiful night, still and 
holy The frozen slopes of the 
mountains arc lit up by the soft ycl 
low light of the sun’s reflection on 
the northern horizon And over 
everything lies the calm which else 
where belongs only in the world 
beyond our own 

Noiselessly I crawl back into the 
hut I know that 1 won’t go with 
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them tomorrow on their journey. I 
can’t I simply can’t go away 
from here 1 know that it will be 
come still more beautiful when the 
animals return and e\ery thing 
wakens to life 

The next da\ I tell them mv deci 
sujn Karl breaks out “Spitsbergen 
mania The lady’s gone mad ’ 

ou can make the whole trip on 
my sleigh,” says Nois, thinking 1 
am afraid of the long journey 

Onlv my husband says nothing 
He understands We two will stay 

It IS hard to sa\ g(H)d bye to Karl, 
our loyal and devoted comrade of 
the long winter night His kind 
heart and unfailing g(xxj humour 
wc shall never forget We shake 
hands with him ind with Nois, then 
“Hoiho” and the dogs start off 
They grow smaller and smaller in 
the distance until at last they vanish 

^^W>iDDLE of Mi\ We are living 
in a glorious w'oild of glittering 
w'hitcncss, full of sunshine, day and 
night In all the brightness and 
beauty not even the thought that wc 
have now been eight months with 
out fresh meat can cast a gloom ov er 
our spirits Hermann has thought 
up a new theory courage and good 
humour, he has decided, are all the 
vitamins wc need 

End of May Today the first seal 
appears on the icc I catch sight of 
him from the roof, early in the 
morning, and wc start off aftci him, 
excited and happy For an hour we 
/ig 7 ag across the ice, then creep for 
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ward on our bellies Just as we 
come within range, the seal hops 
to his blowhole and disappears 
Circatly vexed, wc return home 

Finillvv Hermann shoots a gull 
W( pluck the bird and put it on to 
cook Again and again we raise the 
hd and breathe in the smell of the 
meat, and before the gull has fin 
ishcd cooking, we have already 
drunk the strong soup The next 
day gulls come m flocks, flying so 
low that Hermann brings down i6 

Ironically, that same evening our 
first bear appears in one of the traps 
When Hermann comes back with 
the jovful news, wc make our wav 
t »the trap through a swirling storm 
It takes all our strength to turn the 
bear over m order to skin him It is 
freezing work but now' we are nd 
of our worries about ftiod We can 
relax and enjoy life 

( 58 J 

T is lunt Wc arc sitting on the 
roof of OUT hut, which is just now 
beginning to tmeige from the snow 
The sun IS warm, and around us the 
arctic spring exults in heroic splen¬ 
dour and purity 

Early this morning we were wak 
cned by the twittering song of the 
little snow bunting, the only singing 
bird on Spitsbergen When wc crept 
out of our bur, the shimmenng pink 
mists were still lying on the ice, and 
above, in radiant white, were high 
mist bows thrown by tnc bright sun 

Company after company of gulls 
come flying past our shoic, and on 
the ice seals are Iving bv the thou- 
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$and^ enjoying the glorious sun 
after the long darkness. To the far¬ 
thest point the sea is sown with their 
black forms. 

Sometimes we climb the hills and 
lie on the moss, that has now ap¬ 
peared on the southern slopes. Here 
small poppies and crowfoot, which 
start t6 bloom under rhe snow, arc 
reaching their tiny splendour. In 
front of us is a bird cliff, every niche 
and hollow sheltering a female bird 
brooding over her eggs. A deep 
peace, almost an air of dedication, 
lies over the cliff. Full of solicitude 
and love, the parent birds await the 
new life that is in process. 

E ICE in the bay has begun to 
show watery patches. Then sud¬ 
denly the whole tremendous struc¬ 
ture disappears slowly westward. In 
a single day, with the wind from the 
south, the ice is driven out and the 
fiord is a sheet of blue water. 

One morning we hear the blast of 
a ship’s siren out at sea. It is the 
little Norwegian steamer that 
brought us here last summer. I am 
overcome, piartly by gladness and 
partly by pain, for now I must re¬ 
turn home at last. 

A motor-boat makes its way to 
shore and the sailors help to secure 
the hut against storms. Then we go 
back with them to the steamer. The 
women aboard embrace me as 
though each were 
my own mother. A 
thousand questions 
rain down on us; 


we cannot take them in. The en¬ 
gines throb, the ship begins to 
move. Back on the shore our hut 
grows smaller and smaller. The pas¬ 
sengers stare at us baffled by our 
love for the country that lies so black 
and bleak between mist and water. 

No, I want to tell them, the 
Arctic docs not yield its secret for 
the price of a ship’s ticket. You must 
live through the long night, the 
storms and the destruction of 
human pride. You must have gazed 
on the deadnesN of all things to 
grasp their livingness. In the return 
of light, in the magic of the ice, in 
the natural laws of all being, re¬ 
vealed here in their completeness, 
lie the secret of the Arctic and the 
overpowering beauty of its lands. 

Feeling slightly alien, we sit in the 
dining saloon toying with the sauces 
and savouries. They do not taste as 
good as they used to. Facing us sits 
Bjorncs, an old Spitsbergen inhabit¬ 
ant, in his dark blue fisherman’s jer 
sey. He is holding in his hand a 
hunk of seal meat, from which he 
saws off pieces with his hunting 
knife. He pays no attention to the 
sauces, and still less to the passen¬ 
gers. He docs not look up, but he 
seems to feel that my husband and 
1 are looking at him. He divines my 
pain at leaving the arctic wilderness, 
and as though he wishes to show 
some kindness, he cuts off a large 
piece of the black, 
dry meat and holds 
it out to me across 
the table. 
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Captive Beauty 
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A miraculous liquid emollient—bracing tired contours, 
revitalising the tissues and stimulating 
the complexion to glowing radiance. It vanishes 

into the skin without a trace of greasiness 

VARDI, EY • 33 OLD BOND STREET • LONDON • W‘l 



tv/to gets t/ie better job? A leading employment 
consultant says the person who l^nows — 

The ABC’s of Getting Ahead 

By Robert Viano 


> . 7 ,1" ERE IS down-toearth “how 
^ ,Tl to make good on your )ob” 
advice from Walter A. Lowen, who 
for a quarter centurv has found jobs 
for people in the highly competitive 
business field. Actually, he places 
hundreds of job-seekers, from office 
boys to highl) paid executives. 

When picking a man or woman 
for an important job, what qualities 
does an employer l(X)k for? Job ex- 
jx:rt Lowen says these three arc 
the most imjwriant: 

A. Better personality every day. 
The man or woman “going 
places” IS always studying him 
self, eliminating traits which irri¬ 
tate other people, strengthening 
positive traits. 

B. Graceful acceptance of criti¬ 
cism. Nobody ever really gets too 
big to make a mistake. If you re¬ 
ply to a correction with a ready 
excuse, you prove that you cannot 
be improved, 

C. Reliability. So rare is genuine 
reliability that people who have it 
get ahead even though they may 
lack other attributes. 


Top secret for advancement is 
application of the age old maxim 
“Know thvself ” A little self studv 
may reveal that you’re too shy or 
too proud or otherwise negative. 
MaylK you talk too much. Silence 
IS particularly golden when your 
prospective boss begins to describe 
his career 

Check the following Lowen rules 
for improving yourself wheie von 
are now. 

1. He interested in fieoplc. Ask 
them for advice—and show ap 
preciation 

2. Be in love with youi job. 1 'hen 
you’ll work with /esi and never no 
tice the hours go by, 

3. He profit-minded tor youi em 
ployer. This pays off for you as well, 

4. Be an understudy to youi boss, 
always ready to carry on for him. 

As an over all-rule for getting 
ahead: Develop self-confidence. “It 
you worry, overcome it. Replace it 
with confidence,” says Mr. Lowen, 
who likes to quote Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s “We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself.” 
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Relics of Captain Cook 

IN THE AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM, SYDNEY 


f K (ONtH shows some of rhe 
navij'iting instruments ind [Kisonal pos 
stssK>ns of C Apum Ismes Cook PN 
I R S , the nwigttor and tJfp^ner uho di 
covered kustraha 

1 CoMPSss u ed by (apt*in ( o )k on the 
historic voyage in fi A/S } mkavm tint 
resulted in h distovery ol the southeast 
coast of ^ustrdn in 1770 IIou id m in 
euken c ist, this compiss Vk is lashiotiid by 
<» Adams oi flier 
Street, Instrument 
Maker to King (reoigc 
HI, and was ceiuhcd by 
) G dt Migalhtens 
The nviniber ityo is m 
scribed on the brass rnn 
and on the bark ol rhe 
card, vhich Je Migal 
haens signed 

z Tfuscopi used by 
fjiptain Cook ind sub 
seeiuently bv Admirtl 
Arthur Kcrtip, vho hul 
served as a midshipman 
undei Cook in hi M S 
*ldnntMre vthieh vith 
Rmltttim made a sigmfi 
esnt voyage of espiora 
lion dunng the years 
I 7 -*Z 7 1 

■J HnIVI'R'iAI SUNOlAl, 
a hne example of I nglish » raftsrnanship troni 
the hand <t J bonus Wright, ana 1740 
BeiutituUy finished ind origin illy vcrycostlv, 
this complev instrument tells the time in my 
part of the globe 

4 Siiom STATION loimi r (in wooden iast) 
This simple yet versaule apphanu (nudi 
bed types of which are in use today) was 
employed by Cook for pi itting his course 
on a chart, for calcuhting the distance 
between navigational land features, and, in 
conjunction with observation of the sun, for 
fixing the ship’s position daily Tt wis adjust 
able and could be used on my chart ifics|Hct 
ivc of scale 

y Tspo FOOT IVORY Ruit, silver mounud, 
beanng Captain f 00k’s monogram 


( I>Ri ss SWORD of t^ptnn look, with 
hilt of bone ant! ihti in dve mounted 
'-beith 

7 I SIP OP MlDSis hntk in T7fii by the 
Royal Society I cl low hip o' whitli hid 
been iw irtkd f) ( ipi iin < > >k in cun 
tntinoririon I the licit neigu >j 
(hitent Must of C ml 1 > right Inscrdit 1 
[is f otd (Xtimliuf tigiui nu 

In c\ct{ m Htf. S » I onti S 1. ► 
S 4 

Rt r I igiiu Hrij 

'inni 1 ic mmr i 1 

ptiltsii luh l ellltll 
at Its hit ho’ding 1 
spcir 11 i t r left b m 1 
inJ a r uftlt: t n i gl ibt 
It hei 1 j h( Inst 11’ c 1 
Nil T ft uati m N ) ti 
I I pu r< In t,\t iput 
* \ 1 I <1 C I > t V u s 
IH 

H (ii S'* I 01 SUMS I vide 
I 1 i 7 i{f fo ( vpuin 
( jok u(J>v vlt 
I i sbtth I ) jk fid 
It cenaa »ts b\ rhe 
Ut t (i !s t litgf in 
It ignitnm c * hi t ui 
jfeiultig stUKts to 
Circ It B II 111! 

9 M OAi soutl dtifing 
the reign of King (je 1^.1 HI to com 
mernonte t aptain ( Of)k di covcties during 
his three intrepid voy ig s into imchartcel 

Stas 

Obptne Head of (icoxge III Instnlxd 

“(rtotge HI King of (tiiyt Hiuun 1 mice 

and Treisnd 

Ret erst 1 wo ships one with suls furled ind 
one running hr foie the wind Inscribed 
‘'Resolution Adventure Sailed from I ng 
land March MDfCl XXII ” 

10 Modfi o //a/' fjtdeaiofty the 97 
foot, ^70 ton bart]ue once a humble rolhtr 
in which Cajiiain Cook discovered and 
chyrttd Australia s eastci 1 coast in 1770 
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Every manufacturing step — 
from raw materials to finished 
bearings—is under exact con 
trol to give the ultimate m 
accuracy and finish The famous 



TAPERED ROLLER 
BEARINGS 

Ohm you ihs test 
in Prccisim 
Mnmifnctnrfng 

Timken ‘ Double Zero ’ bearing 
18 made within maximum run 
out tolerances of 75 millionths 
of an inch—the world’s most 
accurate tapered roller bearing 



Tsp«r«d DMigA of 1 imken 
bearings enables them to 
take radial and thrust loads 
in any (ombinaiion 



Trm RoUtng MaUaa. All lines drawn coincident with the 
working surfaces of the rollers and races meet at a common 
point on the bearing axis Braringsroll No rubbing ao 
skewing of rollers 


First ehalee of ffulfistr3f after itidtistry 

I imken bearings result m longer maintenance costs Specify 
life higher speeds freedom from Timken bearings on machinery 
lubrication troubles and lower or equipment you build or buv 


WarUHifUU mvaOmbOity 


Not itist a ball 
Not |uU a loilei 
The Timke i Taperad Roller 
Searins takes radial 
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and thrust loads 
or any combination 

MUILER AND PHIPPS (India) 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, 
Canton 6, Ohi6 U A Cable Address "TIMROSCO ” 
Also mekers of fine alloy steel, removeble rock bits 

I td C jicutta Bombay Madras New I>elhi 
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Such lustrous, 
healthy hair! 


Nillions of men proud of their 
hair are glad they changed to 
SILVIKRTN TONIC HAIR 
DRESSING It contains the 
specially selected oils that are 
the secret of perfect groommg' ^ 
It contains a lotion that cools t 

and invigorates the scalp*’ And it 
contains Pure Sihiknn. a unique 
blend of df//the eighteen hair forming 
sub‘'tances that your hair must have for 
healthy, vigorous growth Buy a bottle 
today ’ 




Silvikrin 

TONIC HAIR DRESSING 

■ 1. n 11 ;.)i! A-. t(;>;/. 


for well-groomed, healthy hair 

R$ i/15 (exclusive of local taxes) 




ho! MHu FRLl Cop\ of the 

PURE SILVIKRIN, THE HAIR’S NATURAL FOOD Slhlkim /oldc 'Hou Health at 

In ».ases of thinning hair and severe Youi fingei tips, wiite TODAY 

dandrufi, PureSilvikrin (theconcentrated to the Sole Distributors jor 

organic hair food) is essential for both India, Muller and Phipps {India) 

men and women There is no other Ltd, Queen s Mansions, Bastion 

product in the world like Pure Silvikrin Road, Bomba} 1 
Rs. 9/8 (exclusive of local taxes) 
















Eye strain 
soon spoils 
good looks 

Nothing ages a vNoman moit Ihai IIk 
ugl> effects of tve strain wiinkles 
daik circles under the eves and a 
worried expression To relic\t this strain hithc vour eyes 
regularly with Optrex t >t Lotion Optrex washes away dust and 
germs and tones up the tiny eye muscles keep >our eyes lovely 
and sparkling with an Optrex eye bath every day "Vou will soon 
see what a differeni-c healthy eyes make to yoiii appearance 
Seek professional advice whenever neeessarv and keep your 
eves clear and clean with Optrex 

★ f REL t u bath \inU c\(t} hottk 

Optrex s. I 

PROTECTS VOUR SIGHT I 

_I 
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Even the delicate shade of the Rose 


can be matched in the 120 colours of 
the new Robbialac 

Plastic Emulsion Paint. 

This revolutionary Paint 


is the product of 
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The Qutb Minor, Delhi 


The Quth Minor has stood the test of time 
and IS famous for its beauty and endurance 
Famous, too, are ‘ West Fnd ’ watches, and 
fcr much the same leasons They have 
proved themselves, over more than 80 years, 
to possess ail the qualities fine watches 
should have- accuracy, duiability and 
attractive design That is because the> are 
made from first-class materials, by skilled 
craftsmen who know exactly the require¬ 
ments or the Indian market 
Always look for the name ‘ West End 
Watch Co ’ on the dial when purchasing 
a watch. 

West End 
Watch €o. 


BOMBAY 


CALCUTTA 


Write for FREE 
Catalogue 


SOWAR PRIMA SPECIAL 
CENTRE SECOND 

Patent Everbnght Steel — Rs.ISS 


' ^ I 
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Does advertising raise 
standards of living? 


I F could go back to the past (am «ng where advcitising comes in It tells 
our modern possessions with us we everyone about these useful desirable 
might hnd that a C»rerian bcautv would things so that more {xoplc buy them 
gladh exchange an Xttic \ ist foi a radio knowing that they can trust something 
giam and a Mogul on which a manufac- 


emperor give a silken 
carpel for a reft igc ratoi 
For though beautiful 
objects make life rich 
in an} age, thi rc is 
something also lo be 
said foi iht useful 
things (hat tnruh it 
with comfort ind 
»onvtnunet 

Modern science and 
industrv offer th< 
means of making lift 
better and easiti for 
millions of peciplf 
implc m< nts and ft 111- 
li/< ts that prtxiu( e 
more fcxxl from the 



turer openly stakes his 
reputation the pio- 
duction cost IS lowered, 
and prices are reduced 
as a result I hen stili 
more people can affbtd 
to buv these desirable 
things 

People learn from 
advertisements about 
better equipment for 
fh“ir homes their 
offices their farms 
'\atutallv and rightly, 
tht V want to raise their 
living standards And 
when the demand is 
there business enter- 


land, machinery that 
reducts human lalxiui in manufacturing 
the goods we all netcl rapid transport 
for people, for fcM''d, for rneichandist 
And there arc all the liitlt things that 
make life pleasanter sun-glasses and 
soap powders piockct lighteis and safety 
ra 7 ars, tinned fruit and fountain pens 
But even by modern methods, many 
gCHxi and useful articles cannot be 
produecd cheaply t nough to enable 
people to buy them unless they are made 
tn guanttt}, by mass picxluction That’s 


prise will St ek to supply 
It Thus advertising not onlv spreads 
news of better things but actually heljM 
industrv to make them avaiUble more 
chcaplv, to moie people so that they 
can live fuller, pleasantei lives 

So It goes on an endless chain of 
cause and effect bench*ing every¬ 

one \nd, because The Reader’s 
Digest accepts only advertisers of repute 
you tan plate extra rc hence on the 
gtKxis and services featuied in its 
advertiserm lit pages 
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experienced travelers prefer DOUMJU 

World’s Finest Airliners 
Swift! Luxurious! Dependable! 
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// THE 
WISDOM DENTIST 

TELLS YOU HOW 


YOU MAY NOT REALISE 
HOW MUCH THE DAILY 
USE OF YOUR » WISDOM * 
TOOTHBRUSH MEANS TO 
YOUR BODILY HEALTH. 

THIS YOUNG MAN. 

FOR INSTANCE, KNEW 
I NOTHING OF THE DANGERS 
OF NEGLECT . . . 




^ Art \iOndit ^ou're in 
fnahh ' You'm nepleit 

it/ \ u ut mo util I hi 
gums an 
\t'r\ lmtU\ 
mfi I ted 


Hoss does that 
ajffeit m\ health ' 


Safeguard your teeth by using Wisdom 
at leMt twice daily. Wisdom is de¬ 
signed to make cleaning easy. Its short 
brush-head and curved handle help 
you to reach all awkward corners ; 
its springy nylon tufts penetrate every 
crevice. Use Wisdom, the ‘ COR¬ 
RECT-SHAPE Toothbrush ' 

Wisdom 

THE LONG-LASTING 
TOOTHBRUSH 


yistt your 
Dentist at 
regular 
intervals 



H ithout doth 
i leaning and massagt 
gum s hi i onu soft 
and 1 1 ah I ( to in- 
fi t I ton 

If the inftction 
IS not t r t a (I d 
ptompllx If It ads 
to tin formation of 
poikets around the 


I sin tinu son lute, 
poison from iht se 
poiktts IS diiien bs 
pn ssun info 
the hlood- 
striani and 
graduulh 

insades the vshole 
hods Other parts 
beiome infettid^ and 
health is undermined 
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“As a man thinkcth, so is he” 

Don’t Be Sony Jor Yourself! 


By A J ('ronm 


/ AST suMMFR, Oil the Channel 
V Island of Jersey, on a cliff 
overlooking the harbour, I 
came upon a worn, moss co\ cred 
bench A century ago, when Victor 
Hugo was in exile, ill, persecuted 
by his beloved France, it was here 
that he climbed cverv evening and, 
gazing into the sunset, gave himself 
up to profound meditation, at the 
end of which he would rise and, 
selecting a pebble of varying size— 
sometimes small, at other times 
large—he would cast it, with satis¬ 
faction, into the water beneath 
This behaviour did not escape the 
notice of some children who played 
nearby, and one evening a little girl, 
bolder than the rest, pushed for 
ward. 

“Monsieur Hugo, why do you 
come here to throw these stones?” 


The great writer was silent; then 
he smiled gravel > 

“Not stones, my child I am 
throwing self pitv into the sea ” 

In this symbolic act there is a 
powerful lesson for the world of to- 
dav So many of us, despite our 
manifold advantages, have devel¬ 
oped to an inordinate degree the 
capacity tor being sorry for our¬ 
selves We are for ever alert to find 
cause for personal grievance in the 
working of our social, economic or 
political systems The small things 
and the great — an unpunctual 
mornmg train, the threat of atomic 
annihilation—are alike provocative 
of our woe. We dwell on the 
difficulties and dangers, the ten¬ 
sions and complexities of modern 
life 

How damagng such thinking 
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may be is found in the words of account her the most wretched 


Seneca “In thoughts of self-com- 
miseration," he declares, “a man 
will discover no advantage but will 
rather incline towards deterioration 
and sottening of,himself, and with 
this there will come upon him a 
growing indifference to his fellow 
men ” In essence, the basis of self 
pitv is selfishness People who are 
sorry for themselves can ne\er l>e 
trulv sorr\ tor others 
As a \oung doctor practising in a 
mining district ot Wales I was called 
to the wife of a colliery manager, a 
great lump of a man, a glib t.dkcr, 
who acted as lay preacher in chapel 
on Sundays and wis regarded as a 
moral leader in the v illage The wife 
was a quiet, subdued woman, a 
model housekeeper, a devoted and 
—I suspected—an uncomplaining 
wife When I examined her, I dis 
covered advanced, inoperable malig 
nant disease of the liver Sadly, I 
broke the news to her husband that 
she had but a short time to live I 
shall never forget his incredible 
words Shocked, clutching my arm, 
he instinctively revealed himself 
“My God, doctor, when she s gone 
what Will happen to me 
In mv early da\s as an author I 
was occasionally asked to lunch by 
the woman editor of a popular mag 
azme. Attractive, with an assured 
position and an excellent salary, she 
had a charming flat, a car and chauf 
feur; she enjoyed excellent health 
and had no family troubles of any 
kind Yet to hear her talk was to 


being on earth 

From the soup to the sweet she 
poured into my ear a succession of 
lamentations on the harrowing pat 
tern of her existence, the difficul 
ties of her job, the noise made the 
night before by the people giving a 
party in the flat above her On it 
would go until I felt beaten down 
mentally and physically and she, at 
the end, diffused an intolerable 
sense of the rniserv of being alive 
In truth, she had little to complain 
ot, but by brooding on her troubles, 
real oi imaginarv, she had magni 
fled them out of all proportion to 
their import incc, and simply could 
not escape from them 

No living ticature is more to be 
pitied than the man who thinks that 
his personal pains and problems 
constitute the lentre of the cosmos 
How often does the phvsician hear 
in the privacv of his office the 
mournful plaint “Doctor, I’m not 
well I’m all on edge I’ve 
no interest in life 1 I 
I ’’ Yes, always that inevitable “I,’ 
the cry of the wounded, self pity 
mg ego In the opinion of Professor 
Jung, one third of the cases that 
came to his nerve clinic were suf 
tering solely from the disastrous 
effects of constantly being sorry for 
themselves 

Doubt and fcai, the great enemies 
of human advancement, arc born 
in the darkness of self pity, and if 
we yield to them we thwart our 
scKes at every step We can rise, 
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conquer and achieve only by lifting 
our thoughts away from ourselves, 
by realizing that in achievement, of 
whatever kind, the selflessness of 
the effort is the measure of the re 
suit. We shall reach full stature 
only when we cease to revile and 
complain. When we no longer pro¬ 
test against circumstances, but be 
gin to use them as an aid to our 
progress, then shall we discover the 
hidden powers and possibilities 
within ourselves 

Thus, when trouble, real trouble, 
strikes at us, we shall have learned 
to make a virtue of adversitv, to 
face It bravelv and turn it to gc>od 
account If wc think Lorfectlv and 
courageouslv, there is nomisfoitunc 
inherent in human existence that 
we cannot turn to our ultimate ad 
vantage Within the compass of m) 
own experience I have seen this 
proved to be true 

A young friend of mine, already 
lecogni/ed as a promising painter 
before the Second World War, was 
shot down in his Spitfire in the 
Battle of Britain Ht sustained two 
broken legs and a skull fracture 
which sevx'red the optic tract and 
left him completcH blind. When 
he tame out of hospital, where he 
nearly died, I went to sec him, ex 
pecting to find, in a wheel chair, 
the pitiful wreckage of a man In 
stead I found him, propped up on 
crutches, enthusiastically making 
arrangemems with wooden blocks 
on a high work-table “Since I can’t 
paint any more,” he smiled, ‘Tm 


going to have a shot at building 
houses,” Today, he is one of the 
foremost architects in Britain 

And again in my Scottish 
home town there lived until re¬ 
cently a little old woman of 8o. 
Left a widow at the age of 26 by 
the accidental death of her husband, 
with five young sons and no means 
of support, she set to work and by 
incredible perseverance and self- 
sac rificc succeeded in educating her 
boys through the university and in 
seeing them all rise in various pro¬ 
fessions to positions of importance. 
When I asked her, as I did—since 
she was mv giandmother—how in 
<^he world she had accomplished 
this, ill that she would sav, quite 
without pride was “I was never 
one to sit down and be sorry for 
myself ” 

Innumerable instances could be 
giver of other indomitable souls 
who, in the face of gieat misfor¬ 
tune, have refused to surrender to 
self pits (onsidcr how Helen 
Keller, incredibly afflicted, has be¬ 
come one of the foremost world 
cin/ens of our dav, how Robert 
I^ouis Stevenson, riddled with 
tuberculosis, produced masterpieces 
of literature, how Father Damien, 
dying of lepnAy, still continued his 
wonderful work amongst the suf¬ 
ferers of this dread disease Con¬ 
sider how countless unknown, 
ordinary people have overcome ill¬ 
ness, hardships, continuous pain, 
and lived their lives cheerfully, suc¬ 
cessfully, m an unsung epic of un- 
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complaining heroism. Consider this 
and then, it you dare, be sorry for 
yourself • 

The ancient Greek proverb, “As 
a man thmketh, so is he,” contains 
the key to the entire problem It is 
so easy to think wrongly, not only 
in respect of major difficulties that 
confront us, but even m the trivia 
of everyday life On holiday in 
France last month, arriving with a 
friend at a favourite hotel, we were 
unexpectedly forestalled bv two 
coach loads of excursionists They 
were Germans, of the peasant class, 
they pushed and shouted, held us 
up for half an hour at the reception 
desk and later, in the dining room, 
boisterously exuberant in their 
shut sleeves, delayed the service in 
tolerably. I was about to protest 
when mv companion, a surgeon 
with a long record of public service, 
turned to me with a sympathetic 
chuckle 

“Aftei all they went through un 
der Hitler m the war, isn’t it fine 
to see these good people enjoying 
themselves?” 

How right had been his thinking> 
1 felt ashamed of my own 


Our thoughts have the power to 
make or unmake us; on tne wheel 
of thought we may edge the weapons 
of tragic self-immolation, but we 
may also shape the tools to build for 
ourselves an abode of joy and peace 
Should we not resolve, then, to 
think less of ourselves and more of 
others, to count our blessings in this 
fruitful and ibundant land, to dis¬ 
cipline our minds against self-corn 
miscration, to acknowledge and ap 
firci-iate in this age of rush and 
anxietv, the quiet compensations of 
life? 7 he) are all around us, heed 
lessly passed over by so many—the 
beaut) of a sunset or of the stars 
at night, the tranquil delights of a 
countrv walk the budding of the 
trees in spring 

And if, despite all this, we should 
find ourselves in danger of sue 
cumbing to an attack of private 
misery, let us remember old Victor 
Hugo and his evening nte upon 
that ( hannel cliff To enact it, sim 
ply gather vour sorrows together, 
visuali/e them as a stone, and fling 
them from you with all the strength 
)Ou possess You will feel the better 
for It 


in South Africa, Queen tli/abtth the Queen Mother quickly 
won the hearts of the stern Afrikaner C'alvinist republicans, althougn 
many of them had declared in advance their intention to bo)Cott the 
royal tour. One particularly dour mayor, indeed, hid announced that he 
would tell the Queen exactly what he thought of the iniquities of the 
imperialistic English at the expense of the simple Afrikaner And he did, 
for 20 minutes on end at the luncheon table At the end of his discourse, 
the Queen said sweetly, “Oh, I do understand so well That’s just how we 
feel about them in Scotland Dermot Morrah m New York Time* Magazine 




W HEN I sfARTtD working in a ncvrr handled more reverently 

New York night club, my than i 
motlier asked me to forget that fact Added to mv intellectual prowess 
in writing home to the neighbours was Tony’s touching tribute. “She’s 

“I know teaching pays very a virgin,” he said simply but 

little,” she wrote, “and your father proudly to anyone who entered the 

thinks you’re clever to find an extra club. “I can always tell.” 

)ob after school. But wc arc horn- Nick and Tony asked my advice 
fied at your choice. Teaching may about everything. My pupils might 

be dull, as you say, but at least it’s not want an education, but my 

respected and safe.” bosses did. I taught them good 

1 left her with her di earns I manners in letter writing. My stu- 

taught as a relieving teacher in a dents would have said, “We don’ 

school for problem boys in New wanna loin none a dat junk.” I 

York City; no regular teacher showed Tony a graceful way to 

would stay there hold his knife and fork. At school. 

It was at Tony and Nick’s night knives were weapons, 
club, die “Tonic,” that education Tony was my star pupil. He was 
was truly esteemed. My university dark and handsome, I believed, al- 

degrec was rarer than sables. 1 was though the Tonic’s ligjits were so 

only a sort of errand girl—part- subdued I took a lot on faith. Over 

time sccrctaiy was the official title six feet tall and massively built, he 

—yet the Koh-i-noor diamond was never had to hire a chuckcr-out. To 

Londenstd from Harper s Magamne 1$ 
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get what he called the glass door 
clientele, for the club was in a fash 
ionable district, he longed to become 
a more elegant host. 

When Tony had his oiTice redec 
orated, he asked 'me to get some 
books for it. 

"What kind of books, Tons I 
asked. 

"Big ones,” he said 

He had an American flag hang 
mg above his desk, 

"You don’t need that flag, do 
you^’’ I asked, thinking of thi new 
colour scheme. 

"We’re legitimate,” he protested 
"Buy me some books for under the 

flag.” 

Tony had emigrated tr> America 
when he was 12 and he was fiercelv 
patriotic. Before I knew him well, 
I’d made some casual remark that 
showed him I thought he’d been 
born in the United Stites The Con 
grcssional Medal couldn’t have 
pleased him more 

At school, a few weeks after 
choosing Tony’s library, two of mv 
boys began a fight It happened 
without warning. Suddenly the) 
were slugging it out Fift) boys 
jumped up on desks and yelled ad 
vice and approval I tried to push 
my way through to stop the 
slaughter. A sharp pencil in one of 
the boys’ hands was accidentally but 
painfully stabbed into my cheek 

That night at the 'Fonic I ap 
peared with a bandage over m) 
wound. Tony and Nick were 
shocked. 


"Those hoodlums*” exclaimed 
Tony, 

“She needs protection,” said 
Nick. 

“She’s in a dangeious racket,” 
Tony agreed "She needs a body 
guard ” 

When they suggested sending me 
straight home in a taxi, I accepted 
the offer gratefully. 

The following morning I had to 
force myself to go to school. I’d 
been so angry the day before I 
hadn’t been frightened. Now 1 was 
suffering from delayed shock I felt 
sick in the pit of my stomach. 

The bell rang and the boys came 
stumbling and pushing into the 
room Elephants were infinitely 
more graceful. One of the boys in 
the fight grinned amiably at me 
T wo front teeth were missing. The 
other boy was absent 

It always took 20 minutes of hard 
work to get them quietened down. 
They shoved. Thev crashed to the 
floor. They shouted with laughter 
Suddenly, thev were appallingly 
still. Eveiy eye was focused on the 
door behind me I turned round- 
usual ly .1 fatal move in that class— 
and there stood Tony, glaring down 
at the boys 

I had never seen him in daylight 
before and it was a shock. Years of 
working at night had yellowed his 
naturally olive complexion. Run 
ning along t>nc cheek was a scar 1 
hadn’t noticed under the dim club 
lights. But there was fire m his eyes 
and his huge figure was remarkably 
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lithe and catlike as he walked up to 
my desk 

“Are diese the hoodlums that 

hurt a innocent-“ I flinched, 

waiting for him to say “virgin,” but 
he said “girl” instead 

The boys stared speechlessly at 
him They didn’t know who he 
was, why he was there, but he had 
an authority and power they recog 
nized 

“Get outcha books,” he oidered 
“I wanna see can you read Fng 
hsh ” 

Foi the first time the boys flipped 
out their books without a protest 
Ton) walked slowlv round the 
room until eycr) book was opened 
every face liirntd to me He nodded 
and I began the lesson The death 
bke sikncc wis fiightenmcr 

We read of tair Flame ind C inn 
cverc And Lancelot, “st im d with 
m ancient sword lut which 1 
hoped Tony wouldn’t take person 
allv Rut he was absoibcd in the 
story, and the boys were fascinited 
Iw him 

When I had finished he walked 
up to my desk King Arthur is 
cending the throne could not hiye 
been more rtg il He glinied it me 
1 gentle maiden in distress 1 hen he 
turned round and looked imjxri illy 
It die boys 
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“A fine buncha knights,” he said. 
“A great buncha jerks 
They squirmed under his wrath. 
“Let’s begin the turnimcnt,” he 
conlmjed “I challenge all comers ” 
No one moved 

‘ Brave knights ’ ” said Tony “Ya 
jus’ hit women and children here?” 
The class winced 

“Too yellow to touch someone 
vour si/e^” 

“It was 1 accident,” said one boy 
“We dm’ mean to do it ” whin^ 
another 

‘But her face is cut up jus’ the 
sime Torn replied Then he 
pijinted to me ‘\a gotta real doll 
h re Smait tfx) Knows cycry 
thing Ya gotta show her respect 
^ a hear me-' 

The hoys nodded 
“f don’ winii i see no more marks 
on her irimt' Ya under tan’ Png 
hsh^ 

He glared at the boss They 
IcHiked admiringly at him 
“II I haf to come back,” he 
w iriicd “I’ll take ya low by row ” 
The boys eyes were shining 
Ihev almost huist into applause 
As Tony paused il the door, he 
hurled his 1 ist and most humiliat 
mg insult “Don’ eser foiget what I 
toldja, ya buncha foreigners he 
said 
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How the remarkable “sed rate ’ test 
alerts doctors to hidden disorders 


What Your Blood 
Can Tell 


By Paul de Kruif 


^T^very day doctors use a simple 
yet mysterious diagnostic 
^ tool known as the “sed rate” 
test, Sed rate means the speed of 
blood sedimentation. Just why the 
blood should sediment as it does no 
one can explain fully; it is one of the 
many awe-inspiring wonders of the 
human mechanism. 

As a general early indicator of 
organic troubles, the sed rate in 
its delicacy surpasses electrocardio¬ 
grams, white blood-cell counts, 
blood-chemistry determinations and 
urinalyses. This simple test may be 
the first sign to alert the doctor to 
something really wrong; it may re¬ 
port that disease is in retreat; or it 
may confirm objectively a feeling of 
well-being. 

The sed rate is important prima¬ 
rily in routine overhauls. With un- 

l8 Covdentfd from 



canny accuracy the sed rate’s ups 
and downs reveal waxing and wan¬ 
ing of disorders of the vital tissues 
of the human body. It is one of the 
most significant of the many scien¬ 
tific tests used by modern doctors. 

The test is easily made. A bit of 
blood IS drawn by syringe and 
mixed with citrate solution to keep 
it from clotting; it is then sucked 
up into a long narrow tube, which 
is placed upright in a rack. Nor¬ 
mally the red cells settle slowly, 
leaving a clear layer of plasma 
above them. The rate of sinking of 
the corpuscles is measured by the 
height in millimetres of clear 
pla.sma that is formed at the top of 
the vertical column of blood in an 
hour’s time. 

That’s all there is to the test, tech¬ 
nically. Normal blood sediments at 

Todav's Mfalih 
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from four to ten or even 20 milii- 
metres per hour. But when the red 
cells go tumbling down the tube, 
that generally means trouble. Usu¬ 
ally, the faster the sed rate, the 
graver the disease activity. It can 
reach a speed of 400 millimetres an 
hour in myeloma, a malignancy. 

Red blood cells sediment extra 
fast in most of the countless micro- 
bic infections that plague us, with 
the minor exceptions of whooping 
cough and polio. In the early stages 
of all inflammatory ailments involv¬ 
ing the joints, the heart or the con¬ 
nective tissues of the body, the 
speedy sinking of the red corpuscles 
is often the first sign of serious 
trouble. Rapid settling of red cells 
also gives a clue to hidden abscesses 
—^in teeth, the sinuses, chest and 
abdomen. A high sed rate may 
mean a blocking of a coronary 
artery of the heart. 

In a majority of serious diseases 
there is a notably high sed rate. 
However, a rise of a few millimetres 
need cause no worry—it’s a big 
swing upward that gives doctors 
concern. 

Often the results of the sed-rate 
test bring comfort to a worried 
patient. It is estimated that more 
than half of a general practitioner’s 
patients come for nervous troubles, 
neuroses; these arc not organic, and 
in such cases the sed rate is almost 
always normal. 

While one high sed-rate reading 
is a warning of danger, a single test 
doesn’t automatically divide the 
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population into sick and healthy. 
Often it’s the record of a series of 
sed rates in a patient that gives the 
little test its tremendous signifi¬ 
cance. What may matter most is 
whether the sed rate is going up or 
coming down. 

For example, a man is ill with 
lobar pneumonia. His sed rate is 
alarmingly high—100 millimetres 
per hour. Big shots of penicillin 
drive away the pneumonia. Down 
goes the sed rate to a ten-millimetrc- 
per-hour normal. But is he out of 
the woods ? The next sed test, sneak¬ 
ing back up to 50 millimetres per 
hour, says nol It forebodes complica¬ 
tions such as lung abscess. The doc¬ 
tor can prevent this by further treat¬ 
ment till the rate stavs normal. 

j 

To millions of victims of arthritis 
the sed-rate test is a godsend. 
ACTH or cortisone can cool inflam¬ 
mation of the joints and ease their 
stiffness and pain; and at the same 
time down zooms the sed rate— 
from perhaps 35 millimetres an hour 
the day treatment is begun to ten 
millimetres an hour in 12 days’ time. 
Treatment is stopped. But the hor¬ 
mones haven’t cured the illness; 
they’ve driven it under cover. And 
here’s where the test shows its' 
prophetic wizardry. Even while the 
patient is still free of pain a rising 
sed rate indicates rheumatoid re¬ 
lapse. This gives the doctor a chance 
to abort it by resuming treatment. 

Rheumatic fever attacks the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands of chil¬ 
dren and young grown-ups. Aspirin 
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in huge doses, or hormones, may 
slow the fast pounding heart and 
chase away all symptoms. The elec¬ 
trocardiogram ma\ even indicate all 
IS well The patient fe^k fine, raring 
to go back to work or play But the 
next test in the sed rate senes savs 
beware, there's sUll disease activity 
It tells the doctor to guard the heart 
by further rest and treatmt I't until 
repeated tests of the sed ra*c are 
satisfactory 

The sed rate is dcfinitelv not a 
specific test for cancer, but when 
It’s high and the trouble is obscurr, 
doctors look tor possible malignant 
tumours “Th( wise consultant will 
not stick his neck out,” writes Dr 
Walter Alvart/ in Modern Medi 
cine, “till he has mcasuitd the sed 
rate. He may think he is dealing 


with a neurosis until he gets the 
report that the rate is around lOo 
millimetres. Then a careful study 
may reveal a silent cancer.” 

Why do red blood cells settle fast 
in almost every serious organic ill¬ 
ness^ The piecise chemistry remains 
mysterious. This much is known 
red blood cells sink faster when 
they stick together in clumps; what 
makes them sticky is a change in 
pioteins in blood plasma, resulting 
from desti uction of \ ital tissue 

When the test was de\eloped in 
Sweden by Dr Robin Fahraeus in 
1918, nobody dreamed of predicting 
Its enormous future usefulness. 
Now, foi man\ illnesses detected 
earl\, there’s more and more hope 
of cheeking them, of controlling 
thorn even if thev can’t be cured 
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a. Ndtan Rajah of tabuious wealth accidentally fell overboard on his 
way to England, and was saved by an Irishman who jumped to his 
rescue 

“What can I do to rtpj) you tor siving my life^ ’ enquired the Rajah. 
“Oh," replied his rescuer modestly, “when you come to Dublin for the 
horse show you can buy mt n ftw gjolf clubs " 

Two motiihs lattr, when they met in Dublin, the Rajah said apolo¬ 
getically, “I’m awtully sorry, and you must think me very ungrateful. 
But really I’ve bttn m terrible troublt I couldn’t buy the Portmarnock 
Club for love or money, but my sttreiary is now trying to buy Dolly- 
mount Hermitage, and one or two others Meanwhile, I’ve purchased 
150 acres of land in Wicklow, and when the Land C'ommission is satis¬ 
fied I’ll get the course I iid out with all speed*" 




Jn)c coir beginnc! swung three times at the ball on the first tec, and 
missed Undiscour igctl, he looked uf) at the crowd on the clubhouse 
verandah and obscrsid ‘ Tough course ' 



The Man 

In the Background 


Bv Picrrt Btrton 



< HtRL \Rfc iimts vihtn Philip, 
I Duke of hdinburgh, must fttl 
llial in his position as consort to 
Quetn th/alxrh 11 he is hilaiuing 
on a slack wiic In a country where 
the male is still supreme, he alone 
must lake orders gracefully from his 
wife He must nestr give the im 
prf*ssion that he is trying to run the 
show —hut he must never let his 
countrymen think that he is tied to 
i woman s iproii strings 
The last consort, Princt Albert, 
Queen Victoria s husband, wis a 
man of job like puience and con 
summatc tact, whose whole up- 
bunging had been a preparation 
for the task Philip on the other 
hand can be both impatiemt and 
tactless and his own upbringing has 
been the exact opposite of Albert’s 
\ ct at the outset of his career 
lie IS already more popular than 

( ondfttted from 


Ph lip Dukje of Edinburgh, is 
ptouing to he < onnderabl\ more 
than the Queen r hiuhand 

Albert was at the end of his, 
Philip IS Danish and (icrman by 
blood, Cireck bv birth, British by 
training 1 lis father was an exile, his 
mother h is desoted hei life to a re 
ligioiis order His uncle, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, is one of the most un¬ 
orthodox and strongest willed mem 
hers of the British peerage The 
school to which Philip went was in 
many ways the antithesis of all the 
other public schools in Britain, for it 
placed the accent on the individual 
rather than on the team From 
childhood Philip was reared to 
think and act for himself Now he 
finds 1 imself in the one job where 
it is ditPicult to do either. 

Th* Royal ^ amity 
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Outwardly this docs not seem to 
bother Philip. He climbs amiably 
down mine shafts, saunters cheer¬ 
fully through exhibitions, makes 
breezy, off-hand speeches. His ex¬ 
temporaneous witticisms have been 
widely circulated. In Washington, 
a young woman about to be intro¬ 
duced to him murmurs: “Mmm! ” 
Philip looks her over and responds: 
“Mmmm-ww/M/” At Niagara Falls 
a photographer mistakes him for a 
colleague and asks: "What did you 
get?" Philip replies: “I got bloody 
wet! ” 

This is all very unconventional, 
coming from the midst of a royal 
family noted for its reserve, and it 
has helped to make Philip the de¬ 
light of the masses. But it is not the 
only unconventional thing about 
him. Behind the outer garment of 
jaunty amiability there is a hard 
core. Before his career is over, this 
tall 33-ycar-old young man with the 
straight profile, the quizzical look, 
and the penetrating blue eyes could 
change the nature of the monarchy. 
For he is a man who likes to do 
things for himself and it sometimes 
irks him when he finds out that he 
can’t. 

He likes to drive the royal vehi¬ 
cles himself and is impatient of 
average speeds. On one excursion to 
open a Scottish hydro-electric pro¬ 
ject he popped the chauffeur into 
the back scat, took the wheel him¬ 
self, and reached the scene before the 
official welcoming party got there. 

He brings the same unorthodox 


independence to his speeches and is 
proud of the fact that many arc his 
own work. Most of them arc direct¬ 
ed along his pet line—that Britain is 
badly in need of an industrial re¬ 
naissance, that scientific progress 
must be pul to immediate practical 
use by industry. The word "prac¬ 
tical" appears frequently. "It is all 
very well to understand the prob 
lems which face this country and to 
have glib theories for their solu 
tion," he told technical-college 
students. “It is quite another matter 
to have the foresight and courage to 
do something practical about it.” In 
Montreal he thanked motor car 
company officials for the free use of 
cars on the royal tour, but couldn’t 
resist adding: "Why don’t you 
people make a car a fellow can get 
into without hitting his head?" 

Even before his marriage Philip 
brought an air of informality to the 
Palace. In Princess Elizabeth’s 
rather stiff sitting room he pulled 
the sofas in front of the fireplace for 
comfort. In Clarence House, the 
bridal home, Philip insisted on 
choosing his own decorator and 
initiating his own ideas. His room 
had none of the rococo elegance 
usually associated with royalty. He 
had it fitted out with concealed 
lighting, built-in cupboards, and 
sycamore-lined walls. In the Palace 
he installed an intercom system 
along naval lines to replace the old- 
fashioned page boys. 

This moaern approach is Philip’s 
heritage from Lord Mountbatten. 
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There are times when the young 
man seems a carbon copy of his 
uncle Both have the same fierce 
determination to excel B) Mount 
batten’s rigorous standards, Philip 
had to be the best dancer in the 
class, the best swimmer in the team 
i le must be abose average in cricket 
and hockev and he must go to 
school like evervone else and sweat 
like everyone else at icadtniic vs oik 
ind examinations 
All this came to pass at (jordons 
loun School, on the Moray I nib, 
which he attended before the war 
Then he went to the Ko\ il Naval 
( ollege at Daitmouth, and here one 
da> he met Princess Lli/ahcth He 
caught hir eve h\ leaping over the 
tennis net to show how hijih he 
could jump When the royal yacht 
departed, all the cadets followed in 
rowing boats until the King ordered 
them hack But Philip lowed dog 
gtdly on, fir ahead ot the others 
“The voung fool I ’ said the King 
The young foul emerged as the 
he t all round hoj t>t the year As a 
naval lieutenant in the war he 
served iboard eight ships and took 
part in a series of actions which be 
gan with a bombardment on the 
Libyan toast in 1940 and ended five 
scars later at the surrender of the 
Japanese Fleet in Tokyo Bay 
In the Navv he continued to get 
things done by himself. When the 
took served a saddle of mutton 
without gravy, he popped into the 
galley and made his own, using 
everything from sherry to herbs 


Prince Philip’s education at Gor 
donsioun was directed by the head 
master of the school, Kurt Hahn, 
who had founded a progressive 
scluKil in Salem, Germany, whence 
he fle 1 in 1933, aftci having been 
imprisoned for his outsptiken criti 
tisms of th- Nairi regime 

One of Hahn s chief criticisms of 
conutnporarv educational method is 
rim Its concern with the tran<mis 
Sion of knowledge too often ex 
cliidts th* training of character 
To rcston, tf> defend, to develop 
hum in strength in the child is the 
sailed purpose ot education, ’ he 
hdS said 

Hoys of almost every nationality 
hi\t bten pupils at Goi donsioun, 
where great emphasis is put upon 
practical work, self lelumt and m 
diMdualuy Seamanship has from 
tiu stKt Isecn a characteristic of the 
iraining at th< school, a fact which 
no doubt helped^ to nurture Prince 
Philip s great lose of the sea 

When he gave orders for hn des¬ 
troyer to be painted he took a brush 
.uid painted the bridge himself. 
W hen Chinese stokers went on 
stiikc he blistered his hands shovel¬ 
ling coal until he couldn’t hold a 
fork. He was known as a good offi- 
cci but a stern one His language 
was tough and blistering, but he 
brought a sense of perfection to his 
job For his efficiency in action, he 
was mentioned in despatches 
All this time his rapport with 
Princess Elizabeth was npemng. 
His informal self possession was 
found somewhat startling in royal 
circles Once he was reprimanded by 
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the Queen Mother for remarking 
that there seemed to be more ser 
vants than diners at a family meal 
When Philip finally asked for 
Princess Elizabeth’s hand in mar 
nage, the King demurred. He 
thought it better if everything was 
held up for six months Ofi the ro> al 
family went to South Africa with 
out Philip But the affair did not 
tool. The Princess stood his portrait 
on her desk in the train and when 
she returned they held hands and 
hummed “People Will Say We rt 
in Love ’’ The secret was out long 
before the official announcement 
On his wedding day Philip in 
sisted that all his naval friends, from 
bosun to captain, be invited to 
Westminster Abbey, and he saw 
that they got good scats on the 
groom’s side of the aisle 

Philip had his final fling at navy 
life in Malta, where he was trans 
ferred in 1949. Then, as the shadow 
of the throne lengthened tow'ards 
the future Queen, he returned to 
England and bade the Navy good 
bye for ever. After his wife’s acces 
Sion the Duke became part of a new 
world—a world of red carpets, bow 
ing mayors, secretaries in black 
morning coats, plain clothes dctec 
lives in bowler hats 
But It IS not on the cards that this 
outspoken and self sufficient consort 
would follow the advice laid down 


by his predecessor, Prince Albert 
that a consort “should entirely sink 
his own individual existence in that 
of his wife ’’ The Duke is alrcadv 
giving some form to the nebulous 
job of consort 

The Queen and the Duke, out 
wardly so different, art in fact quite 
similar They both revel in lack of 
ostentation They prefer simple food 
to goose liver, and musical comedv 
to opera Thtii rt creation centres 
on outdoor sjxiris, ind their reading 
runs to magazines and best sellers 

It IS in their disparities that thev 
complement each other The tactful 
Queen can teach her husband some 
thing alxiut the delicate craft to 
which she was horn The outspoken 
Duke can teach his wife something 
about the outside world which she 
has never known 

When Prince t'harles hrwllv 
attains the throne it will almost cer 
tainly be a ccmsiderablv changed 
monarchy from the one that Britain 
knows today The Dutch and the 
Scandinav lan monarchs already ride 
bicycles, answer the phone them 
selves and send their children to 
stale schools. It is doubtful if the 
British monarchy will go this far. 
but if Philip has his way it will ter 
tainly go in this direction His son 
may not be a king on a bicycle; but 
he will never on any account be a 
king on a pedestal cithei 
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c=?^T IS mobt important in this world to be pushing, but it is fatal to 
seem so Benjamin lowett. Master of Balhol College Oxfonl 



A visit to the creator of Mickey Mouse 







THE WIZ4R1) 
OF WONDERLAND 


By I P Mdtos 

^-^vfRVBom ASKS ML tlic. s HTie qucs 
^4w^tions saidW jltDisncv c(Kking 
his right tvebrovA hilf cjin/zicalh, halt 
dcfundv foi ill tht world likf Donald 
Duck himsclt How do wt get those 
motion piclu’es ot fruit njicning and 
flowers opening, ind the prnate lists of 
microscopic insects^ And those on the 
spot shots of wild animals stilking c ich 
other—m the Arctic, the deserts the 
jungles —even undei the sea'' 






Wait l>i ms s 20 o leagua L t tin the Sta 
I t 1 )C shosMS in I ondon eaiis in \pri! and The 
I inuhin{^ Ptatne a Itw week htci Fhe L ting 
Drsttt Pfdvler cl the LtetglaJcs Sell hlunti 
H'aifr ] alley and \a H/e s Half Ire have ail 
Ixtii shewn on British tircuits 

Disnc) has made four films in Britain 
lieasHte Islana kohn Hood The Su ofd and the 
k( se and kol koy which was selected 1 the 
Roval ( onimand him in Octolxi 
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**yt must take fantastic patience,” 
I said. “Courage, too.'* 

“Plenty of courage,” said Walt. 
“We’ve got man-and'Wife teams 
that hunt lions and .tigers with 
nothing but cameras. No profes¬ 
sional hunters with elephant guns 
standing by to bail ’em out if they 
get into trouble. The Crislers, Herb 
and Lois, stalked a grizzly with 
her cubs and got away only by a 
miracle when she turned on them 
It takes a real mountaineer to climb 
after Rocky Mountain sheep, but 
Crisler did it—and with all his 
camera equipment, too—while 
Lois climbed right up after him 
and, just for the hell of it, photo¬ 
graphed him photographing the 
sheep crashiiig into each other head- 
on. 

“And how do we get those hair- 
raising fights to the death like the 
hawk killing the rattler in The Liv¬ 
ing Desert^ ...” 

I interrupted. “That's patience.” 

“No,” said Walt. “Patience is 
what you have when you are wait¬ 
ing downstairs for your wife to get 
dressed. Take the Milottes over 
there,” and he pointed across the 
Disney cafeteria. “When they pho¬ 
tographed Prowlers of the Ever¬ 
glades they waited six weeks beside 
an alligator’s egg until it hatched. 
For 40 days they watched herons, 
waiting for one to catch a fish close 
enough to be photographed. You 
might call that patience—but I call 
I' it interest.” 

And then Walt told me how pro¬ 


ducer Ben Sharpstcen, who started 
as an animator with him when they 
had only one mouse between them, 
decided it was time somebody from 
the front office found out what was 
taking those wild life chaps so long 
to get a few feet of passable film 
So Ben flew to Yellowstone Park 
and surprised A 1 Milotte in the 
dawn’s early light, sitting on a 
dizzy ledge watching a hole in the 
cliff. A 1 moved over for him and 
said “Ssshh >” And that’s all he said 
all day until the light was gone. 
Then he said, “See you here to¬ 
morrow, Ben.” 

“Not me,” said Ben, and he 
hiked stiffly home, thoroughly edu¬ 
cated. A 1 stayed on for five months 
and got the mountain-lion footage 
he was waiting for. 

“With all those expert naturalist- 
photographers prowling the world,” 
I said, “you must be discovering a 
lot of new things about nature.” 

Walt glowed. “Plenty. A 1 Mil¬ 
otte has telephoto cameras that will 
watch a lion killing a zebra a mile 
away and put him right in your lap. 
Robert Crandall, now working on 
Secrets of Life, has high-powered 
lenses hooked up to automatic 
cameras and strobe lights that can 
stop action up to 1/100,000 of a 
second. He is photographing beetles 
so small 50 of them can ride on one 
leg of a honey-bee. 

“When we project this beetle 
he’ll fill the screen and the smallest 
child in the audience can enter a 
magical world that even the great 
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naturalist Fabrc never dreamed o£. 
He’ll see action pictures in natural 
colours of a beetle with savage jaws, 
iridescent armour and compound 
eyes—each with 2,000 separate 
lenses—and yet to the naked eye 
this little beastic is smaller than a 
speck of dust. 

“Hook up high-powered micro¬ 
scopes and telescopes to high-speed 
cameras and you have the tools to 
pry into nature’s innermost secrets. 
We give these tools to photo¬ 
graphers who are naturalists first— 
scientists, teachers, game wardens, 
even reformed hunters like Herb 
Crisler, who bet $500 he could go 
into the wilderness with nothing 
but a knife and come out fat after 
30 days. 

“He didn’t come out fat, but he 
did come out a changed man. 
Struggling for existence he learned 
at first hand what it was like to be 
hunted and hungry. He learned 
sympathy for the animals. ‘I really 
suffered when in order to cat I 
had to destroy a few of them,’ he 
told me. ‘After that experience I 
put my guns away for good and 
turned to the camera.’ ’’ 

Walt continued: “Not lone after 
that Herb attended a Congressional 
committee hearing on conservation 
in a national park. When they asked 
him whom he represented, Crisler 
answered, ‘I am appearing on be¬ 
half of the wild creatures of the 
park.’ ’’ 

Disney gets 30 times as much 
footage as he can use. It’s up to 


him and his staff to build a story 
out of what comes in, “We can have 
all the story conferences we like 
before we send the photographers 
out,” said Walt, “but animals just 
do what comes naturally when they 
feel like it. 1 guess that’s what fas¬ 
cinates audiences. Take The Living 
Desert —it’s got everything, adven¬ 
ture, suspense, comedy, tragedy, 
love, violent death, all in dramatic 
settings with gorgeous back-* 
grounds.” 

I reminded Walt how he startled 
me, in the early days of his ani¬ 
mated cartoons, when he said his 
biggest problem was keeping his 
animators from getting too creative. 

Walt chuckled. “That’s right. I 
told them: ‘Put a kitten on the 
kitchen floor with a ball of yarn; 
pour a little syrup here and there 
and then watch it. A kitten will 
think up more cute tricks in five 
minutes than a gag man could in a 
lifetime.’ 

“Now we are discovering this all 
over again in our True Life pictures 
—wild ducks skid to a surprise stop 
on a frozen pond; a kangaroo rat 
kicks dust into the eyes of a pursu- , 
ing snake and looks back to 1^ sure 
her aim is right; a beaver wins his 
coy bride and registers some pretty , 
mixed-up emotions when she turns 
out to be a widow with a family to 
support. I’m still telling the boys 
‘Don’t get too inventive. Just watch 
the animals and record what they ^ 
do.’ 

“But that’s not as easy as it 
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sounds. Tom McHugh, who took 
those exciting buffalo pictures in 
The Vanishing Prairie, had a prob¬ 
lem—how to get within camera 
range and stay there Our research¬ 
ers discovered _ that the Plains 
Indians donned buffalo hides to get 
close to their quarry, so our cos¬ 
tume departmc nt fixed McHugh up 
with a headpiece of buffalo horns 
and a shagg> hide he could wrap 
himself in Hugging his cameras, 
he crept into the herd and dragged 
along with them on his hands and 
knees. Occasionally an oid bull 
would sniff suspiciously, paw some 
dust on him and walk away 
puzzled liut the rest of the herd 
accepted him as a queer little buffalo 
—^probably retarded 

“The Milottes lived day and 
mght with lions for three years in a 
spiecially equipped four wheel drive 
truck which was their home and 
laboratory Lions don’t roam far or 
through difficult ]un£[Ie countr\ like 
elephants, so the Milottes could stay 
right with them, especiallv since the 
lions got used to the truck, and its 
smell of rubber and petrol killed the 
human scent Like to see a rough 
run of their African footage?” 

It opened with a spectacular 
colour shot of majestic snow capped 
Kilimanjaro towering 19,000 feet 
over the green and brown African 
plains Then a magnificent lion 
strolled into the camera His head 
filled the screen while he calmly 
looked us over there in the projee 
tion room. Satisfied that he had 


seen all he cared to, he turned and 
strolled out of the picture, like an 
Elder Statesman leaving a tiresome 
conference 

As the picture unrolled, my pre 
conceived notions of African wild 
life fell apart I had thought of these 
animals as constantly on the run— 
hunting or hunted But here were 
magnificent panoramic pictures of 
vast herds of waterbuck, zebra, 
wildebeest, grazing the plains to 
gether while lions roamed casually 
imong them—e\er\body stricth 
minding his own business—the cn 
tire scene calm and peaceful 

A 1 Milotte, there in the projec 
tion room with us whispered to 
me “Keep your eve on the front 
lion She’ll make a kill soon and the 
other animals will just stand around 
and watch their friend being eaten 
You can almost hear them sav 
‘There goes unlucky Pi<“rre^ Glad it 
am t me P ’ 

“But don’t they panic and run 
away ' I asked 

“Pun? Where? They can’t 
spend their lives running There’s 
always another lion round the 
corner ” 

A herd of elephants moved in and 
the lions moved out, betraying no 
undignified haste, but going right 
away from there 

“Maybe it’s the elephant who is 
the King of Beasts,” said Walt 

“That’s my vote,” said Milotte 
“An elephant would make short 
work of a lion He’d squash him 
like a bug if he stepped on him. Be- 
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sides those murderous tusks he has 
a trunk that can pick a hon up and 
throw him like a football.” 

“Maybe we ought to say that,” 
said Walt. “How many elephants 
in that herd?” 

“One hundred and ten,” said 
Milotte 

“We ought to tell the audience," 
said Walt, and as an afterthought 
“Tell 'em to count ’em It’ll give 
them something to do ” 

Walt interrupted the prepared 
nairition igain and again ‘How 
old is that baby elephant? How 
much docs it weigh?” 

“Two hundred pounds—12 hours 
old,” said Milotte 
“The audience wants to know 
those things,” Walt said plaintivelv 
I sptnt an evening with A 1 and 
Elma Milotte, generall\ admitted to 
be first rate in this romantic, 
hazardous game of hide and seek 
Married 20 \cars, modest, gentle, 
domestic, no Hollywood director 
would ever ca^t them in their real 
life roles “Not the t\pe,” he would 
say 

Not too long ago Elma Milotte 
was a small town school teache r A 1 
Milotte w i' running a little (amera 
shop when they met 
“Years later,” A 1 told me “when 
I had a store in Alaska, Walt Dis 
ney walked in and said, ‘How 
would you like to make some pic 
lures for me up here?’ I said, ‘What 
kind of pictures?’ He said \aguely, 
‘I don’t know—)usr pictures. 
Movies You know—mining, fish 
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mg, building roads, the develop¬ 
ment of Alaska. I guess it will be a 
documentary or something—you 
know.’ 

“I didn’t, but we went out and 
shot everything that moved and 
sent the film to him After a while 
he wired ‘Too many mines. Too 
many roads More animals More 
Eskimos ’ 

“I wired ‘How about fur seals?’ 
I had alwa>s wanted to go to the 
Pribilof Islands where the seals 
come up out of the ocean by the 
thousands ever) year, fight, mate, 
have their \oung and then take off 
into the ocean again as m\steriously 
as they appeared Walt wired. 
‘Shoot fur seals,’ and off we went. 

‘Spent a vear up aiound there, 
part o! the ume with the seals, part 
of the time with Eskimos Lived 
right in their igloos We’d send the 
film back to Disne> in batches and 
sometimes we wouldn’t hear for 
weeks Then a wire ‘More seals.’ ** 

Disney’s proposed epic of Alaska 
piled up on the cutting room floor, 
while Seal hland grew When he 
had edited miles ot Milotte film he 
had a 30minute picture which 
everybody in the studio loved, but 
the exhibitors wouldn’t touch 

“M) brother Roy phoned me, 
heartbroken, from Nev^ York,” 
said Disney, “ ‘Nobody wants to 
buy It They all sa), “Who wants 
to look at seals pkving house on 
a b. re rock^”’ 1 said, ‘Come back 
out here, Ro\, e sun is shin¬ 
ing 
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"1 finally talked a Pasadena thea¬ 
tre into running it,” said Disney 
“The audiences went crazy about it 
Then it won the Academy Award, 
the Oscar ’ Exhibitors showed it 
everywhere and cleaned up Then 
they said ‘After this, Walt, you 
can make ’em any length and about 
anything ’ ” 

When A 1 Milotte’s photographic 
craftsmanship com! ined with 
Elma’s instinct for teaching paid 
dividends m Sea/ Island, Disney 
knew they had what he wanted 
From seals to beavers to alligators 
they took their cameras, thtir cun 
ning and their infinite patience—or 
interest 

"Three ]years ago Walt sent us to 
Afnca,”said A 1 “‘Lions elephants,’ 
he muttered, ‘live with ’em Take 
all the time you need. Shoot all the 
film you want I've never seen pic 
tures of wild animals in Africa 
when they weren’t mad at some 
body who was bothering them or 
high-tailing it awav from hunters 
What do these animals do when 
nobody’s trying to kill ’em What s 
the lion’s point of view about 
Africa^ The elephant’s?’ 

“I asked Walt how he expected 
us to find that out—much less stick 
around long enough to photograph 
It. Walt said he didn t know but 
there must be a wa) Maybe if he 
made us a good strong truck we 
could live in it while we drove 
around Africa Sounded cra7> 
—but that’s just what we did 
Once we didn’t get out of it for 


6 o days Lived on canned goods.” 

In the African story you will see 
a gigantic elephant leave his herd 
and walk up to the camera, his ears 
twitching, nis small eyes blazing 
Where were the Milottes when this 
was taken? 

“I was shooting him out of the 
back window of our truck,” said A 1 

“He kept on coming,” said Elma 
“He was twice as big as our truck 
and could have turned us over like 
a turtle Luckily something dis 
tracted him and he lost interest ” 

“On the other hand,” said Al. 
“the lions got used to our truck 
Even our spotlights at night Like 
other cats their life is nocturnal, 
so we shot scenes that nobody else, 
so far as I know, has been able to 
photograph ” 

“What IS the toughest thing 
about this whole business?” I asked 

“Waiting,” said Milotte “Not 
tor the animals to do something for 
you to shoot, but for the home 
office to let you know what you’ve 
ot You shoot thousands of feet of 
Im, send it half way round the 
world and then wait W eeks pass— 
and then a cable ‘More footage on 
such and such 

“By this time the animals have 
moved on, the season and colours 
have changed, and even if you are 
luck) enough to catch up with the 
same animals—how do vou get 
them to do it again for a rew hun¬ 
dred extra feet of matched loot- 
age 


You can’t call animals back for 



retakes,” said Elma. “Only once A 1 
had a miraculous exception to this. 
Tell him about that beaver.” 

“We were doing Beaver Valley^" 
said Al. “I had been waiting for 
weeks to get a close-up of a beaver 
chewing down a tree. Contrary to 
popular notion, beavers are not al¬ 
ways busy. Most of the time they 
|Ust fool around. I was cold and wet 
and tired after weeks of watching 
these clowns and ready to give up 
when I looked out and saw what I’d 
been waiting for. I grabbed my 
camera—and it wasn’t loaded * 

“I was mad^" said Al, getting 
mad dll over again thinking abou'- 
It “I dashed out, grabbed the sap 
ling from the astonished beaver, 
jabbed it back m the ground and 
yelled T)o that again, you punk ’’ 
Then I went back and loaded mv 
camera—never expecting to see the 
licaver again When I looked out— 
believe it or not—that beaver was 
back there chewing down mv sap 
ling I” 

It’s a liberal education to make 
the rounds of the Disney studio 
with Walt Here he has gathered on 
a 50 acre site in tht San Fernando 
Valley a unique assortment of odd 
talents, curious accomplishments 
and eccentric wizards Half a hun 
dred projects were going on all over 
this enchanted moon trap. Walt 
peered over shoulders, suggesting, 
criticizing, making rapid-fire dcci 
sions on story lines, characters, plot 
twists, musical scores, sound effects. 
Animators, master mechanics, gag 
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men waylaid hmj in the halls. “As 
you can see,” he said, “we have our 
most important conferences around 
the water coolers ” 

We toured the Television Depart¬ 
ment where his new senes of 26 
hour-long TV programmes are scat¬ 
tered around in all stages. Wc 
dropped in on a rough-cut run of 
his new full length cartoon feature, 
Lady and the Tramp, which has 
taken three years and four milhon 
dollars to make We watched the 
scoimg of 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea, where seven magicians 
were consolidating iq sound tracks 
into foui 

Then wc walked into the studio 
theatre where 1,000 Los Angeles 
teachers weie watching a guest pre¬ 
view of Walt new scries, “People 
and Places ’ Breathless “oohs>” and 
“aahs'” greeted marvellous colour 
panoramas ot Siam, and a ripple of 
laughter rewarded the narrator ex¬ 
plaining a Samoan domestic scene: 
“Samoan men consider cooking too 
important to be handed over to the 
women ’’ 

“We'll release tliese to the schools 
eventually,” savs Walt. “Native 
photographers all over the world are 
photographing rhcir countries and 
people for us— their legends, cus«- 
toms, traditional ceremonies, cos¬ 
tumes ” 

Wc crossed the road to take a 
header into the secrets of nature. 
We watched bees pollinating 
flow/ers, flowers eitrapping bees. 
Apple blossoms appeared on the 
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screen, turned into green apples, 
ripened and fell to the ground. 
Walt explained: “The same guy 
who did those marvellous things in 
Nature’s Half Acre. Name is John 
Nash Ott, Jr. Has the largest time- 
lapse photograph laboratory in the 
world. As many as 24 automatic 
cameras at a time watching one 
flower open.” 

Back in the sunlight I asked, 
“Where do you do your comics and 
comic books?” 

“Thataway,” said Walt, adding 
modestly, “The fella? that print 
'em tell me Donald Duck and 
Mickey Mouse outsell those crihie. 
horror and sex comics ten to one!” 

In other buildings we waded 
flirough a fascinating jumble of 
miniature worlds—the frontier land 
of the past, the rocket-space world 
of the future, the never-never fan-‘ 
tasy land where the fairy talc and 
the Disney characters all live to¬ 
gether happily ever after. Maps 
covered the walls, tables overflowed 
with contour models and scale 
drawings, and the floors of the 
studios, shops and hallways were 
knee-deep in models of old- 
fashioned railway engines, steamers, 
Wild West saloons. Sleeping 


Beauty castles and gleaming, jet- 
propcllcd space ships to the moon 
which looked quite capable of get¬ 
ting there. This was the chaotic 
chiysalis of “Disneyland”—Walt’s 
newest practical dream, a ten- 
million-dollar permanent play¬ 
ground fair scheduled to open in 
July, less than an hour’s drive from 
Hollywood. 

This is the True Life story of 
Wait Disney every time he wanted 
to do something new and different, 
from the first Mickey Mouse to the 
first American full-length cartoon 
feature, Snow White, to Seal Island, 
he was told “the public won’t take 
to it.” But Walt, a rare and stub¬ 
born genius, bet on himself and 
wagered a pet mouse which used to 
live in his desk drawer, to win a 
multimillion-dort , studio, inter¬ 
national affection as an entertainer, 
fame as an educator and the largest 
number of “Oscars” won by any¬ 
body in the history of films. 

Today, Mrs. Walt Disney is en¬ 
vied by every woman in Holly¬ 
wood, for she is the only one who 
has the right to wear a bracelet 
unique in the world—a gold circlet 
dangling twenty-two miniature 
“Oscars.” 


One Touch of Venom 

GfJ-i A DINNER party the hostess, whose kittenish ways were most annoy¬ 
ing, produced a family album. “This,” she said coyly, holding up a 
mothcr-and-child picture, “is myself 28 years ago.” 

A guest examined the photograph, then asked shyly: “Who is the baby 
on your lap?” -—Thu w»»k 




OR THOUSANDS of ycufs, mcn have 
lof)ked up at night into the 
stars, blazip^^ in the sky, and 
have asked themselves: “Is there 





The newest evidence concerning 
possibility of life on other plnneik l\ 




life in those remote places? Do 
beings like ourselves exist elsewhere 
in the universe?” 

For centuries it seemed that this 
question would cemain for ever un- 
answered and unanswerable. But 
now astronomy has something to 
say about it^—something that seems 
to me one of the most exciting of all 
the exciting things the scientists are 
telling us nowadays. Among the 
outstanding authtsrities who have 
discussed mis matter is the Astron¬ 
omer Royal, 64-year-old Sir Harold 
Spencer Jones, in his fascinating 
book, Life on Other Worlds * 

The Earth, Sir jflarold points out, 
is one of nine ^arwts circling a 
.star of average brilliance, 


called the Sun. The Sun and its ‘ 
planets are part of a galaxy of 
lions and millions of stars all travel'- 
ling through space at high spee*!^^ 
Huge a.s it is—600,000 billion miloS-^ 
in diameter—fjur galaxy is only 
speck in the known universe. 
tronomers speculate that there may '^ 
be as many as a thousand jmiUic«r|; 
other such gala xies. J 

• Sir Harold Spencer Jones, A«ronomei? 
Royal tince 1933, and former^ Hit 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
been the recipient of many honoura. He 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1930 
was awarded a Knighthood in 1943; and 
other distmaioifs include awards from the R ^ 
Aatronomical Society, the SocititC Aatrononjufkir 
de France, the British Horological Jnatkule. 4^. 
the Astremotnical Society of the Ractfk. Idfe.tM 'M 
Other Worldt ia published by the X^lish ■; 
versifies Press at I2s. td. (revised edition. 

In addition. Sir Harold has written 
/tstronomy (Edward Arnold) and Worlds 
oar €nd (English Universities mss). Fram. Wtd'.'it 
to 1923 he was Editor of Tht Oikrmwtory. 
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Sir Harold recognizes that life as 
it IS known here on Earth is not pos¬ 
sible on other nearby planets except 
within limited circumstances Only 
a few simple organisms can exist 
long at a temperature as high as the 
boiling point of water or under ten 
degrees below zero The atmo¬ 
sphere must contain 'cveral things 
essential to life, like oxygen, and it 
must be free from lethal quantities 
of other substances, like ammonia 

Of the other planets in our solar 
system, Mercury is far smaller than 
the Earth and therefore has a weaker 
gravitational pull; thus it has lost 
nearly ail the atmosphere needed 
for life. Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune are much bigger than the 
Earth, and so they have held more 
atmosphere, including poisons whu h 
rule out life. Pluto is too cold 
There remain Venus and Mars 
What of them ^ 

The clouds on Venus might seem 
to argue the presence of water, but 
our best instruments can detect 
none, the clouds possibly consist of 
poisonous gases and dust There is 
far more carbon dioxide on Venus 
than on Earth. Sir Harold says, 
“The temperature of Venus is al¬ 
most certainly above the boiling 
point of water, because of the strong 
greenhouse effect of the carbon di 
oxide. In consequence the atmo¬ 
spheric circulation must be much 
more vigorous than on Earth Cy¬ 
clones, tornadoes and gusty winds, 
much more violent than any we ever 
experience, must rage continually 


over her surface. Under such con* 
ditions It 15 not likely that life could 
develop.” 

On Mars, life is entirely possible. 
Mars IS about one and a half times 
farther from the Sun than is the 
Earth Its day is about the same as 
ours-24 hours, 375 minutes; its 
year—the time it takes to circle the 
sun—is almost twice as long Mars 
has only half the diameter and one 
tenth the weight ot Earth, and be 
cause of its lessei pull of gravitation 
the planet has lost some light ele 
ments that we retain, such as hvdro 
gen and helium 

The temperature would permit 
life. It ranges lictwccn 50 degrees 
above zero in the das time to 80 or 
i;o degiees below at night The th 
mate is a great deal like that on top 
of Mount Everest White caps 
around the north and south poles 
recede m summer and advance in 
winter Cjrcal areas change colour 
with the seasons, ranging from 
green to brown 

Sir Harold says, “It is difficult to 
interpret these changes in any other 
wav than by the seasonal growth of 
vegetation As the ice cap melts, the 
moisture reaches lower latitudes. 
The vegetation begins to grow and 
the colour of the areas covered with 
plant growth changes to green 
When winter comes on, the green 
colour gradually gives way to 
brown.” 

These facts suggest to Sir Harold 
that there is some form of primitive 
plant life on Mars, although the 
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vegetation is apparently slowly dy¬ 
ing out. He thinks it unlikely that 
there can be animal life, certainly no 
higher life resembling man. But this 
is of little importance compared 
with the evidence that hje of some 
\ind is not unique to the Earth 

The fact that primitive plants 
grow in the thin Martian atmo 
sphere suggests that life of higher 
sorts could arise, or may have arisen, 
elsewhere in the universe where con 
ditions are better. “Life doe.s not 
or cur because of some unique acci 
dent,” says Sir Harold. “It is the 
result of definite piocesses: given 
the suitable conditions, these pro 
cesses will inevilablv lead to the dc 
velopment of life ” 

Scientists are convinced that lift 
on Earth began spontaneously, aris- 
ing out of inoiganic matter. It prob 
ably started in the sea, one or twt) 
thousand million years ago. A 1 
Oparin, the great Russian-born luri- 
chemist, has a fascinating theory of 
tho'-,.' earliest days. The Earth had 
been tremendously hot; as it cooled. 

It produced carbides. These, in con 
tact with the ste-aming atmosphere, 
produced the first of all organic sub¬ 
stances, hvdrocarbon.s. Part of the 
hydrocarbons reacted with am¬ 
monia, forming various nitrogen 
derivatives. 

All these were in the atmosphere 
and m the oceans as the Earth 
cooled, in a hot chemical soup. Re 
acting with each other and with the 
water, they produced a huge num¬ 
ber of organic chemical compounds, 
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includi^ the highly complex pro¬ 
teins. These big molecules clung 
together in droplets, endlessly form¬ 
ing and breaking, endlessly churn¬ 
ing in the chemical-rich sea. Eventu¬ 
ally, out of the billions and billions 
of droplets formed through the 
ages, some happened to be internally 
organized in such a way that they 
could attract chemicals they needed 
to maintain and reproduce them¬ 
selves. It may have taken hundreds 
of millions of years for the appear¬ 
ance of the-exact chemical combina¬ 
tion which made life possible. 

A recent remarkable experiment 
has thrown new light on what may 
have been a step in this process. At 
the University of Chicago, chemist 
Sranicv Miller put into a flask what 
arc l>eiie\ed to have been the chief 
elements of the atmosphere two or 
three thousand million years ago: 
methane, ammonia, hydrogen and 
water He exposed them repeatedly 
to an electric spark. Within a week, 
he had produced three of the amino 
.icids which are the basis of protein, 
the very stuff of life. So perhaps the 
first molecules necessary to life were 
formed by lightning acting on the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

In the study of what probably 
happened in those inconceivably far- 
off days there is also an important 
clue in viruses, those tinv objects 
that cause such diseases as influenza, 
measles, polio and mumps. Experts 
are unable to say whether viruses 
are living or dead—whether they 
arc organisms or mere chemicals. 
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The tdbacco mosaic virus, for in¬ 
stance, car be kept in a test tube for 
years without food; it will not grow 
or reproduce there; in short, it ap 
pears to be a chemical. But when it 
is removed from the test tube and 
placed on a tobacco leaf, it grows 
and reproduces as all living organ¬ 
isms do. 

Nobel-Prize-winning Dr, Wen¬ 
dell Stanley of the Virus Laboratory 
of the University of California says: 
“It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
place a sharp line separating living 
from non-living things when one 
considers a series of structures of 
gradually increasing complexity 
such as hydrogen, water, benzene, 
egg albumin, insulin, vaccine virus, 
bacteria. Work on the viruses has 
provided us with new reasons for 
considering that life as we know it 
docs not come into existence sud¬ 
denly but is inherent in all matter.” 

To answer the question: docs life 
exist elsewhere in the universe, we 
must first ask, how many planetary 
systems arc there like our own? 

It is overwhelmingly probable. Sir 
Harold says, that many other stars 
have systems of planets like our 
Sun; but to verify this theory is 
enormously difficult—the stars are 
so bright that we cannot sec dark 
bodies (planets) that may exist near 
them. In fact, the existence of only 
one such planet has been mathe¬ 
matically suspected. 

There is a double star (two bodies 
routing round each other) called 6i 
Cygni, and in 1942 Dr. K. A. Strand 


of the Sproul Observatory at Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania, re¬ 
ported that one of the two surs had 
a small periodic deviation from its 
predicted course. Dr. Strand calcu¬ 
lated that this could possibly be 
caused by an unseen planet, W'ith a 
mass 4,070 times that of the Earth. 

What do the laws of probability 
have to say about the possible num¬ 
ber of planets where organic life 
may exist? Dr. Harlow Shapley 01 
the Harvard University Observatory 
says that it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that one star in every mil¬ 
lion will have a family of planets. 
Of these, one star family in every 
thousand might meet the conditions 
necessary for organic life; of these 
again, one in a thousand might de¬ 
velop highly organized, intelligent 
beings. In other words, the chance 
of another planet with sentient be¬ 
ings is only one in a billion. There 
arc thought to be, however, 100 tril¬ 
lion stars. This could mean 100 mil¬ 
lion planets with beings somewhat 
resembling ourselves. 

The resemblance would of course 
be remote. There are so many vari¬ 
able factors involved in the muta¬ 
tion of a thousand generations of 
any organism that the likelihood of 
the same course being followed 
twice is almost inconceivably small. 
Yet our own planet shows us how 
evolution moves, over and over 
again, from the simple to the com¬ 
plex. Desirable muUtions make for 
survival, and intelligence is certainly 
among the desirable muutions. 
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So Sir Harold sums up: “Wc can¬ 
not resist the conclusion that life, 
though rare, is scattered throughout 
the universe. It may be compared to 
a rare plant which can flourish onl) 
when the temperature, the humidity, 
the soil, the altitude and the amount 
t>f sunshine are favourable. Given 
the appropriate conditions, then 
here, there and elsewhere the plant 
may be found 

Some fundamentalists feel that 
the discussion of life on other worlds 
IS in some way hostile to orthodox 
religion Perhaps the best answer 
to Aem was gi\en by Bernard de 
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Fontenellc, in his book, La Plura* 
luS dcs MondeSy translated in i688. 
He wrote, “To think there may be 
more worlds than one is neither 
against reason or Scripture. If God 
glorified Himself in making one 
world, the more worlds He made, 
the greater must be His glory,” 
Quite possibly we may never be 
able to communicate directly with 
beings on other planets, since the 
distances are so fantastically great 
We can know, however, as we gaze 
up at the stars overhead, that science 
now backs us up in saying “We are 
not alone ” 
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l^Soo for Unique Personal-Experience Articles 

Yoi a story to tell (ompaiable tn interest to Cordelia Baird Gross’s 
article, “Bodyguard foi Teacher,” starting on page is of this issue? 

The Reader’s Digt st will pay ;^500 each for outstanding and unusual 
First Person stones accepted for publication. To be acceptable, they must 
be true narratnes of a personal experience in some specialized walk of 
life—dramatic inspirational, humorous—and especially reselatory of 
human nature 

Nurse, trawler captain, air hostess, taxi driver, waitress, bus driver, 
station master, theatre usher, policeman, meter reader, shop assistant—the 
list is endless of specialized activities in which some extraordinary and 
memorable human drama may he experienced. 

Remunbci, to be acceptable these First Person stones must have, in the 
opinion of the editors of The Reader’s Digest, a quality of natrattve and 
interest comparable to Cordtlia Baird Gross’s “Bodyguard for Teacher,” 
on page 15 ot this issue. 

Contnbutions must be typewritten, and must not exceed 2500 viords 
in length. This offer may be terminated on July i, 1955. Contnbutions 
cannot be acknowledged. Manuscripts will be returned only when return 
postage IS sent. Accepted articles will become the property of The Reader’s 
Digest. 

Address contributions to First Person Editor, The Rcaccr’s Digest, 
27 Albemarle Street, London W.i 
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c=>-/s coi i> as the nose ot a snow plough for making the best showing of the 

(libber McGee and Molly) . . . DfOVCS of month’' (Byion Franklin) 

cattle thawing the morning with their 
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smoky breath (C baric* Dickens) . . . chil¬ 
dren upholstered in snowsuiis (Elizabeth 
Ennuht in Uenper $ Magazine) . . . As lonely 
as a park bench in winter (Mr* Paul 
Castat) . . . Frost With its tccih fast in 

the ground (V S Pntchett m Harpet c 
Magazine) . . . He looked like a man 
being led to the shopping block (Mrs 
w H Wood) . . . Flying IS against my 
religious pnnciplts. I am an Orthodox 
Cowaid (Hariy Kurnitz quoti d bv I eonaid 
Lyons) 

Deft Definitions Sunday drive— 
creeping up with the Joneses (i uke 
Neely). . . Babies—angels whose wings 
grow shorter as their legs grow longer 
(Dan Bennett) . . . Alibi—loose chair 
cover (Katherine Perns) . , . IgloO—311 

icycle built for two (Mary Dorsey) . In¬ 
tuition—that which enables a woman 
to put two and two together and get 
your number (Franklm P Jone* m The 
Saturday Evening Pott) . , , Great OanC— 

the kind of puppy that has the house 
broken before he is iCoy Atlanta) . . . 
Cavity—empty space ready to be 
stuffed with dentist's bills (Jamaicj 

N Y , Long Island Press) 

Hatty’s that again? A new traffic 
plan, designed to aid congestion, was 
placed in operation today (WTRY, Troy 
N "^ ) . . . Plaque in city department 
store, “To the underwear department 


Overheatd Speaking of a rascally 
shopkeeper, “When he dies ihcre’ll be 
no need to dig a grave—he’s so crooked 
they can just strew him into the 
ground” (Mrs E F Soderstrom) ... Oil 
the dance floor, ‘ And furthermore, 
that’s not one of the four freedoms” 

(Jar Air he- \) 

Oblique angles When a girl says no 
to a proposal, she usually expects to he 
held for further questioning (D o 
1 lynn iii Durham N C Sun) It’s ap 

palling what some of our popular com 
posers are willing to sell for a song 

(The Wall Street Journal) . . Xhc alloW 

ances husbands give can’t compare 
with the allowances wives make 
(Howard Newton) . . . Not Only IS the 
horse just about extinct, but so are 
the people who work like one (Homer 

Phillips in The Sunday Evening Post) . , . 

Only uncomfortable chairs become 
antiques—the comfortable ones are 
worn out by hard use (Kid Wi*, Th- 

County Record) 


To the first contributor of each item 
used m this department a payment of 
^3 y will be made upon publicauon 
( ontsihuttons, whtth cannot he acl^nowl 
edged or returned, should be dated and 
the source given Address Picturesque 
Speech Editor, The Reader’s Digest, 
27 Albemarle Street, London, W 1 
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the Shrimpers 
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H) Hen Lut^ien iiuniian 


t\CE has descended on the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
The Yankee Mexican shrimp war is 
ended The rifles of the Ameiiean 
shrimpers are put away and the 
guns of the Mexican Coast Guard 
boats are shrouded Hut the shoot 
mgs and confiscation of catches, the 
angry diplomatic protests, arc sail 
very much alive in the memories of 
the shnmpcrs, and shrimping still 
has a colour and romance that are 
fast disappearing from the sternly 
mechanized life of today 
Not long ago 1 stood in the pilot 
house of the shrimp boat Hush 
Puppy as the captain, known as 
Mule Tram, sent the vessel out 
through the brilliant green waters 
of Key West harbour. Nearby were 

Condensed 


1 hi shoottn^ uat ts ova in the 
iiulf of Mexico but the ftihanten 
mu t ^till do hattli with the <;ea 

three shrimp boats liound for Cam 
jKthc, Mexico, boo miles awa^, 
their graceful nets sway mg from the 
masts like great brown sea gulls flv 
mg before the wind 
Our shortwave radio crackled 
as we listened to the captains of the 
Mexico bound boats talking to 
gether “Tell that fat girl in the bar 
at Campeche to wait for me, Big 
Chris ” “Joe, tell Blondic in the 
beer joint at Carmen I’ll come back 
to her if she don’t pick mv pocket 
no more ” 

Mule Tram shock his greying 

>m Colli y(i 
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head in disapproval. “Shrimping 
ain’t what it used to be. In the old 
days you’d go out a couple of miles 
and catch your shrimp and be back 
for supper. Now all these fancy 
boats with radios-go off to Mexico. 
Go to China next, maybe. These 
days you can’t figure out which way 
a shrimper’s gomg, any more than 
you can figure a cockroach walking 
over a saloon floor.’’ 

Mule Train spat a cud of tobacco 
into the water. “Wouldn’t have 
been no war if the shrimp had 
stayed home way he ought to,’’ he 
said. “But if there’s anything 
crazier than a shrimper, it’s a 
shrimp. He’s got to go someplace 
different e\ ery minute. That’s what 
started all the trouble. 

“Back in ’47 things was slow over 
in Texas and Louisiana. Then all 
of a sudden came the big shrimp 
strikes off Campeche and Tampico. 
Three hundred boats came from all 
over to go shrimping down in 
Mexico. We got the three-mile limit 
in the ocean around the United 
States, but in Mexico it’s nine miles. 
So things began to happen. Pretty 
soon the Mexicans was saying wc 
was stealing their shrimp. And they 
begun grabbing American boats.’’ 

Campeche Jack, a burly Texan 
who had emerged from the galley, 
nodded in confirmation. “Things 
got plenty hot,’’ he said. “Taking 
shrimp off the boats. Shrimp boats 
heading for Mexico had a gun for 
every man. And they was shooting 
some. Last year the Mexicans 


grabbed 23 boats. That drove the 
people here crazy.” 

Mule Train continued; “The 
Americans that own the shrimp 
boats was going to get Congress to 
keep Mexican shrimp from coming 
into the country. That would have 
been good-bvc to them Mexican 
shrimpers, ’cause they got to sell 
their shrimp up here. 

“Then some of the Mexican 
shrimpers come up with a proposi¬ 
tion. They said instead of the 
Americans spending plenty to get 
a law passed against the Mexicans, 
how about putting the money in a 
kitty? The Mexicans would put up 
the same amount and the money’d 
be spent advertising to make more 
people cat shrimp. Then every- 
body’d be happy.” 

The result was the formation of 
the Shrimp Association of the 
Americas, which now includes the 
great majority of shrimpers in 
Mexico and the United States. It is 
a remarkable example of what in¬ 
ternational good sense can accom¬ 
plish. A card in the pilothouse of 
the Hush Puppy (framed by 
statuesque pin-up girls) declares that 
the boat is a member of the Associa¬ 
tion and that its crew will abide by 
the Mexican laws. American boats 
are still occasionally caught violat¬ 
ing Mexican territorial waters. But 
if they belong to the Association, 
their fate is largely determined by 
their friends, the Mexican members 
of their fraternity. 

The profits of shrimping, when 
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luck runs with the shrimper, can be 
enormous. In a good year, a shrimp 
hand may earn $8,000, and 
(although rarely) more than $1,200 
in a single week. But luck can fail 
as quickly as it comes. 

As twilight spread over the Gulf 
I could see a shrimp boat ahead, be- 
yond it another and another, 
stretching as far as the eye could sec. 

“Here’s where we try some fish¬ 
ing,” said Mule Train. He slack¬ 
ened speed and lashed the wheel 
with the rudder fixed at an angle 
that would send the boat in a wide 
circle. A small trial net three feet 
long hung suspended from a cable. 
Mule Train gave a signal and as 
Striker Joe, the third member of the 
crew, threw a lever, the net disap¬ 
peared under the waves. 

For five minutes it dragged the 
muddy bottom where the shrimp 
makes his home. Then with a clat¬ 
tering of the engine, it was hauled 
aboard. Mule Train expertly 
counted the shrimp, which were 
leaping about like exploding pink 
firecrackers. “Okay,” he grunted. 
"We’ll try it.” 

The great net draped from the 
mast was slung over the rail and 
vanished. Darkness fell. Mule 
Train clicked a switch. Our boat 
was flooded with light. Other boats 
followed our example. The black 
Gulf glow'ed everywhere with 
patches of golden brilliance. 

For two hours we trailed the net. 
Nets are the key to a shrimper’s 
success or failure. The thoroughness 
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with which they scrape the bottom 
is astonishing. They will pick up a 
air of eye-glasses dropped miles bc- 
ind; they have recovered a set of 
false teeth lost a week before by an 
elderly captain. 

Then the cables whined again 
and the great net slowly emerged. 
As the engine laboured madly the 
net dropped on to the deck with a 
thud that shook the boat. From it 
tumbled a rainbow-coloured ava¬ 
lanche—bright-patterned parrot fish 
and fish like blue-dyed silk, richly 
striped sergeant majors and angel¬ 
fish with lacy wings, sponges and 
crabs and sea horses and sea toads 
like bad dreams. The crew picked 
out the shrimp and tossed them into 
a basket; the other wriggling crea¬ 
tures were pushed back into the sea. 

Mule Tram studied our catch. 
“Ain’t half a basket,” he muttered 
in disgust. 

Over the radio came the shrill 
voice of a shrimper talking about 
the hot dogs he was eating. Mule 
Train’s unshaven face brightened, 
“That’s Cookie Johnson,” he 
chuckled. “He’s talking to Black 
Pete. When he gabs about hot dogs 
that way it means he’s catching 
plenty and telling Pete to come over. 
He thinks nobody else knows, but 
Black Pete told me one night when 
he was full of whisky. Cookie’s on 
the Grey Goose, five boats down 
there. We’ll go on over and catch us 
plenty of shrimp.” 

We steamed across the water and 
dropped our net beside the Grey 
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Goose. But shrimp are independent 
creatures. The nets of the Grey 
Goose might be filled; ours, 300 
feet away, might come up empty. 

This time when the great bag 
dropped on to tiur deck a monstrous 
grey shape leaped from the spread¬ 
ing strands. It was an enormous 
shark, which floundered wildly on 
the deck, then with a desperate 
bound plunged into the sea. Mule 
Train gloomily ran his fingers 
along a great hole that appeared in 
the webbing. “Shark’s the net- 
makers’ travelling salesman ’’ Cam¬ 
peche Jack said. 

Only a few shrimp remained. 
Glumly MuleTrain said, “Looks like 
all the shrimp’s gone to Mexico.” 

I went into the cabin for a brief 
nap. When I awoke the sun was 
shining. Shrimp boats still showed 
against the horizon, but they were 
silent now, like ghost ships, for 
their crews were lost in sleep. These 
fishermen were hunters of the pink 
shrimp, which can be caught only 
in darkness. 

I went into the galley. On the 
radio I could hear the wife of a 
shrimper trying to get a message 
through to her husband in the fleet. 

Campeche Jack flipped some eggs 
in a frying pan. “Them radios can 
cause a man plenty of trouble,” he 
said. “Lots of them women has got 
short-wave radios and listen to what 
you’re doing every minute. They’ll 
listen to you telling the boss every 
day how much you’ve caught, and 
add it up to the nearest five cents. 


When you get back, if you don’t 
give ’em every penny, tilings are 
going to be bad.” 

Mule Train appeared, rubbing 
his eyes. “I’m getting out of here,” 
he announced. “If we can’t find 
pink shrimp I’ll try catching white.” 

“White shrimp’s got more sense 
anyway,” said Campeche Jack. 
“You can catch him in the daytime. 
He don’t go chasing around all 
night.” 

The sky began to cloud; I 
watched the ominous horizon and 
wondered how the shrimpers on 
their way to Mexico could ever 
reach their goal. Most of these cap¬ 
tains were country boys who never 
intended to sail beyond the sight of 
land. Many steered only by instinct; 
they could read neither charts nor 
compasses. Occasionally they did 
not return. 

The storm struck and a heavy 
rain blotted out the sky. The boat 
rocked crazily. Mule Train said 
anxiously, “Hope we ain’t going to 
get a hurricane.” 

A shrill voice came from the 
radio. “Moxie calling the Hush 
Puppy." Mule Train picked up the 
radio-telephone. “The boss says he 
wants you to come in right away.” 

The storm had subsided by the 
time we came into Key West har¬ 
bour. A stout figure with a jovial 
air came forward as Mule Train 
made fast. “The boss is sending you 
to Mexico. He says to tell Campeche 
Jack to leave them guns home this 
time. The shooting’s all over.” 



Whether you're thinking of getting a dog or 
tirettdy have one, here are facts you should l(now 




By Hayes- Blaise Hoyt 

I'aiinuuii breedrt utid jud^r of dog& 


W ntN Yor decide to acquire a 
dog, It IS wise to consider 
what Its breed was originally meant 
to do, and whether the breed per¬ 
sonality characteristics, which the 
dog cannot control, are the right 
ones for you. Do you want a quiet 
fireside companion, or a high- 
spirited little bouncer? Do you 
want a dog that suffers for your 
affection, or a more impersonal dog 
that can take you or leave you ^ 
Man developed the dog into many 
breeds to fulfil different purposes. 
For instance, a hunting companion 
must have a good nose and be built 
for speed and endurance. He must 
be tractable, so that the hunter and 
not the dog can possess the prey. 
On the other hand, a watch dog 
must be powerful, heavy, of bold 
disposition, without fear even of 
man. 

Coridcnsed fro 


(icographv played a large part in 
these developments. On the plains 
the swift, keen eyed Hound liecamc 
most desirable. In the jungle a 
stockier, smaller, more aggressive 
Terrier-type of dog was developed. 

Each of today's breeds belongs to 
one of several groups or subgroups 
fairly well related to their original 
purposes. 

The urst is designated in dog 
shows as the Sporting Group. It 
comprises all hounds, terriers and 
gun dogs. 

The gun dogs have been bred for 
centuries to hunt with man—the 
Pointers and Setters to find, hold 
and sometimes retrieve upland 
game; the Retrievers to mark and 
retrieve game and waterfowl; the 
Spaniels, from which many of the 
others have been derived, often to 

Popular Dogs 
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perform all these duties. Therefore, 
the main characteristics of the gun- 
dog family, besides their excellent 
scenting power, is a co-operative 
and gentle disposition, an intense 
desire to please. They are the most 
easily trained, the most obedient, 
and one could fairly say the sweetest 
of the entire dog family. 

The disadvantages of owning any 
member of this group are few but 
definite. They do roam. Kindly 
though they arc with children, 
don't always expect to find them in 
the garden with young Johnny. The 
fine flavour of a rabbit trail, the 
whirr of partridge wings, and they 
will be off for half the day. 

Also, they are not particularly 
good guardians. They may bark at 
a stranger’s approach, but their in¬ 
stinct is to be friends with all human 
beings. And many do not do well in 
confined spaces such as flats. Even 
the little Cocker will get fat and 
sluggish without regular exercise, 
and when he does he will lose much 
of his sparkle and gaiety. 

For men and women who live in 
the country, who love to walk the 
woods and hills, who wish their 
neighbours and friends to be totally 
unafraid of their dog, these are the 
dogs to own. 

The Hounds are bred to hunt 
for man rather than with him, and 
therefore their dispositions are less 
personal and more independent. Of 
the two divisions in their ranks, the 
first is comprised of Gaze or Cours¬ 


ing Hounds, such as the Grey¬ 
hound, Afghan, Borzoi, Irish Wolf¬ 
hound and Whippet—^which pursue 
only game they can sec. They arc 
the fleetest and best-sighted of all 
the dog family; and also the most 
silent, not giving tongue even as 
chase. 

The Coursing Hounds arc per¬ 
haps the most beautiful of dogs, cer¬ 
tainly the most graceful. All arc tall 
in proportion to their size, and slen¬ 
der, with exquisitely arched necks, 
delicate heads and muzzles, and 
appealing eyes. 

In disposition the Coursing 
Hounds are gentle but a little im¬ 
personal. Even their efforts at fun 
seem detached, as though they were 
playing a game entirely by them¬ 
selves and of their own imagining. 
Though rarely impatient, they arc 
not the most satisfactory com¬ 
panions for children whose demands 
arc excessive and personal; Gaze 
Hounds withdraw from rough 
handling or teasing. Because they 
have no interest in game they can¬ 
not see, they do almost as well in the 
city as in the country. They are light 
caters, are not likely to grow fat. 

If you do not want interruptions 
or noise, or the inconvenience of 
demonstrative affection, one of 
these beautiful dogs is right for you. 
Instead of an animal jumping all 
over you, a slender head will at times 
be laid softly on your knee and a 
pair of liquid eyes will meet yours 
in a look of tenderness and trust. 

The second division among the 
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Hounds consists of d(^s that trail by 
scent, such as the Blcx^hound, Fox^ 
hound, Beagle, Basset and Dachs' 
hund. These dogs, too, arc gentle 
and affectionate, but with an im- 
personal quality about them. The 
Dachshund is the most personal of 
this group: the others are happy 
with or without the company of 
man. 

The Trail Hounds do better in 
obedience than the Gaze Hounds, 
but none of this group is a particu¬ 
larly good watchdog, and all are in¬ 
clined to roam. With the exception 
of the Dachshund, the Trail 
Hounds do not do too well in the 
city; they are inclined to overeat, 
become sluggish and lose a certain 
gaiety of disposition. Although 
some women enjoy them, they are a 
more perfect companion for the 
outdoor man who can be thrilled by 
what they can do with and for him 
during autumn days and nights 
when frost is in the air. Men who 
own and work Hounds rarely care 
for any other sort of dog. 

The Terriers are the most active, 
high-spirited and adventurous of 
dogs, such as the Airedale, the Wire 
and Smooth Fox Tcrncr, Bull Ter¬ 
rier, Welsh, Kerry Blue, Cairn, 
Skye, Scottish and Scalyham. They 
are convenient in size, their fiery 
courage and affectionate gaiety are 
delightful. 

Terriers have the hard-bitten, do- 
or-die gameness of the Guard and 
Sled dog, but their temperaments 
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have been refined to a more nervous, 
hair-trigger alertness by diminished 
size and have been made less stub¬ 
born by cither Spaniel or Hound 
blood. 

There is no such thing as a lazy 
or discouraged Terrier. It will al¬ 
ways find something to do—and the 
more difficult the job the better! I 
have seen a small Cairn Terrier dig 
all day on a woodchuck burrow, and 
a Scottic attempt for hours, between 
barks, to move the stones out of a 
wall to get at a chuck. The late 
Theodore Roosevelt used Airedales 
in Africa for lion hunting and 
found to his regret that the Toss of 
these intrepid animals was over¬ 
whelming—for, unlike Hounds, the 
Terriers unhesitatingly tackled the 
lion when it took to cover. 

Yet for all its vitality and quick 
reactions, the Terrier is an affec¬ 
tionate pet and wonderful playmate. 
Terriers roam little, learn easily, do 
well in town or country, are excel¬ 
lent watchdogs. They arc com¬ 
panionable, and yet get along with 
owners who are not too considerate 
of a dog’s feelings. 

For nervous, delicate people, or 
infants, the Terrier is not ideal; its 
energy and buoyancy are tiring, and 
can alarm the very young. For older 
children and most adults, however, 
the Terrier is a good companion, 
alert and indepenoent, with a loving 
loyalty as part of its courageems 
heart. 

The Toy Group is comprised of 
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dogs bred into tiny replicas of their 
larger ancestors, for mankind’s 
companionship and pleasure. For 
instance, the Pug is a little Mastiff 
possessing all the courage, patience 
and dignity of his ancestor. The 
Miniature Pinscher is akin in dis¬ 
position and looks to the Dober¬ 
man. The Pomeranian's a tiny Sled 
dog- The Toy Poodle has the saga¬ 
city and affection of its larger 
progenitor. 

There is humour and delight in 
owning a Toy Dog, because they arc 
so much larger in spirit than their 
small lorms would seem to allow. 
All of them are highly affectionate 
and intelligent. Most Toys like to 
learn tricks and are excellent watch- 
dogs, aggressive beyond their 
strength. Their small size plus their 
sensitivity makes them undesirable 
for busy adults and young children. 
Toy puppies in particular are frag¬ 
ile. But Toys arc ideal for lonely 
adults who desire a companion and 
also want the characteristics of one 
of the larger breeds without the size 
and power. 

The Non-Sporting Group in¬ 
cludes dogs which were bred to 
protect the master’s person and 
property, and to shepherd his flock 
and pull his sled. From this group 
come the strongest, bravest, most 
patient of the dog family. They arc 
the best companions for children, 
for they serve as both guardians and 
playmates. 

Among the watchdogs today are 


the Great Dane, Great Pyrenees, 
Doberman Pinscher and the Boxer. 
In the North we find the Sled dogs, 
Siberian Husky and Samoyed. All 
possess magnificent loyalty and 
devoted patience towards their mas¬ 
ters; all have courage and a terrible, 
destructive, stubborn anger when 
aroused in the protection of those in 
their care. Some of the best-known 
shepherds arc the Alsatian, Collie, 
Old English Sheepdog and little 
Corgi. They are all good pets for 
older children, and none is inclined 
to roam. 

Naturally the larger breeds do 
better in the country than in the 
city. Their faults are few. They are 
prone to fight strange dogs. They 
tolerate no nonsense from strangers, 
and unless thoroughly trained they 
can be dangerous to any trespasser 
on their domain. These are not dogs 
for those who want only an orna¬ 
ment or pet, for without a genuine 
purpose in their existence they be¬ 
come moody and even intractable. 

Occasionally these dogs are ma¬ 
ligned as treacherous, when actually 
what has happened is that a coura¬ 
geous character has been ruined 
through abuse. The braver and more 
protective an animal is, the more 
dangerous it can become when it 
has learned to hate instead of 
love. 

But give them one fragile child 
to protect, give them a farmer who 
needs help with his animals, a sol¬ 
dier on guard with unseen enemies 
on every side, a blind man who 
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needs eyes and faith, and these dogs 
arc a complete satisfaction. 

The REMA.INDE11 of the Non- 
Sporting Group is comprised of 
breeds once used for sport or work 
—among them the Poodle, Dal¬ 
matian, Chow, Bulldog, Schipperkc, 
Keeshond. The Poodle is a fine re- 
tiicver; the Keeshond and Chow 
are excellent hunters. Dalmatians 
have served as guards, draft ani¬ 
mals and hunters. There is evidence 
that the Chow is related to the 
famous fighting dogs of China and 
Japan. The Schipperke (“little skip¬ 
per”) was used on barges in Bel¬ 
gium and Holland foi guard work 
and the destruction of rats. The 
Bulldog was developed from the 
Mastiff for the cruel sport of bull- 
baiting, but his character was of 
such courage and loyally that men 
desired to preserve it after bull 
baiting was outlawed. 

Here IS the set ret of diese breeds: 
they have been preserved long alter 
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their original purpose, because of 
their magnificent dispositions. They 
are perfect companions for adults 
or children, being even-tempered, 
lovable and intelligent. All of them 
are medium or small in size, arc 
hardy, and do equally well in town 
or country. All are good watchdogs 
without being dangerous or inclined 
to fight with other dogs; all do well 
in obedience work. 

Their weakness is that they are 
extremely personal dogs and must 
be on an intimate basis widb their 
owners. Without human affection 
they become over-sensitive or dc- 

Of course, this character analysis 
of the groups IS generalized. Every 
breed is somewhat different, just as 
all individual dogs arc different. 

Which breed of dog is for you^ 
If you choose right, you and your 
new friend arc going to enjoy each 
other as only true companions can, 
because you understand each other. 



Accent on Scent 

J, \oi) COVE the scent of flowers, plant those which smell the sweetest 
ncai the house. Border the path to the entrance with lavender or old- 
fashioned pinks; plant clumps of phlox, climbing ro^es, sweet alyssum, 
mignonette, stock and sweet William, narcissus and hyacinth, near 
the living-room windows. Nicotiana, which smells sweetest at night, 
belongs under the bedroom windows, as do lilacs. Brier and other old- 
fashioned roses and flowering currant blooming near the dining-room 
will waft their delicate perfume into the room. For your garden walks, 
try Francis Bacon’s plan, and plant them with “burnct, wild thyme and 
water mints, which perfume the air most delightfully when trodaen upon 
and crushed, so that you may have pleasure when you walk.” 



Report to Consumers 



T he new tubeless tyre that is to 
be standard equipment on 
several 1955 cars is the biggest 
news in the rubber industry since 
the arrival of balloon tyres in 1922, 
Giving added protection against 
punctures and bursts, it will vir 
tually eliminate the need for chang¬ 
ing tyres along the roadside. 

The new outer cover looks exactly 
like the conventional cover, but is 
itself the air container. A special 
lining attached to the bead fits 
snugly against the wheel-rim, mak¬ 
ing an airtight seal. The valve, 
which is supplied separately, slips 
through the hole in ^e rim and is 
sealed with special rubber washers. 

In the conventional tyre the tube 
is under tension. Put a nail through 
it and it leaks like a child’s balloon. 
The inside of the tubeless tyre is 
under compression. It tends to seize 
and hold a nail, and to hold air until 
the nail is withdrawn, $0 that you 


can choose your time to let the tyre 
go flat. When tubeless tyres were 
first introduced commercially in 
Britain they had a special puncture- 
sealing layer attached to the inner 
lining; but later developments made 
it possible to combine the air- 
retaining and puncture - sealing 
properties in the rubber lining itselr. 
When a nail is withdrawn, the 
puncture may be sealed either with a 
conventional patch (hot or cold) or 
with a special pressure gun and 
sealing compound, which is shot 
into the hole without the need to re¬ 
move the wheel from the car. This 
operation takes less than two min¬ 
utes and can be done by anyone. 

Bursts (or “blow-outs”) in con¬ 
ventional tyres are usually caused by 
injury to the outer cover—by hitting 
a sharp stone, a hole, a kerb or 
glass. Tyres rarely go flat at the time 
of injury. The weakened spot in the 
fabric grows and failure taKes place 
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HOW GOOD ARE THE NEW TVBELESS TYRES? 


later—when the tiJje bursts through 
the weak spot with a bang. It is vir¬ 
tually impossible for this to happen 
with tubeless tyres. 

When a tubeless cover is weak¬ 
ened, a slow leak develops immedi¬ 
ately, so that there is a “slow-out” 
instead of a “blow-out.” In a test 
made in the United States by the 
American Automobile Association, 
six conventional tyres were cut with 
a knife to simulate blow-out condi¬ 
tions, All six burst when driven on 
a rough road. Six similarly injured 
tubeless casings went flat gradually; 
they were driven from one to eight 
miles before all air was lost. 

Tubeless tyres are far from being 
a new idea. Several types of tubeless 
tyre were in use—^mostly on bicycles 
—before the First World War, and 
the War Office tried out tubeless 
tyres on British military vehicles 
during the Second World War, but 
they were not adopted and die tyre 
did not go into production. 

Early efforts to produce a tube 
less tyre failed mainly because 
natural rubber is porous. Butyl rub 
her, which came along during the 
war, solved this. It is a vastly better 
air container than natural rubber. 

Today most tubeless tyres cost 
the same as the tyre-and-tube com¬ 
bination. In sizes to fit the smaller 
cars they are slightly heavier than 
conventional tyres, but the effect on 
car performance is negligible. Tube¬ 
less tyres have several positive ad¬ 
vantages. They generate less heat 
than conventional tyres—a big 
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point, since heat is the enemy of 
rubber. In one test at So miles an 
hour conventional tyres heated up to 
29^“ Fahrenheit, tubeless tyres to 
255“. Tyre manufacturers think the 
difference is enough to lengthen 
tyre life by ten per cent. Tubeless 
tyres retain the air much better than 
conventional tyres and tubes, thus 
maintaining a more constant pres¬ 
sure and so reducing tyre wear. The 
air seal between the bead and the 
rim is very effective and in practice, 
even when corners arc taken at 
speed, there is no reduction in 
pressure. 

But proof against punctures is the 
point of greatest interest to motor¬ 
ists. Figures from taxi fleets, tested 
in the United States, indicate the 
superiority of tubeless tyres. One 
study covered 32 million tyre miles. 
With convcndonal tyres the taxis 
averaged a puncture, burst or slow 
leak 19 times per 100,000 tyre miles. 
With tubeless tyres the figure 
dropped to four per 100,000 miles— 
a reduction of 79 per cent. A similar 
test with another taxi fleet showed a 
reduction of 82 per cent. 

Translate these figures to the 
average motorist. Taxis run day and 
night, frequently through Uttered 
back alleys and other places where 
puncturing materials are prevalent. 
Result; they have about twice the 
tyre trouble of other drivers. If they 
averaged only four flat tyres per 
100.000 miles the average motorist 
should do twice as well—in other 
words, about one flat tyre every five 
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years for the motorist who drives 
10,000 miles annually. At Earl’s 
(>ourt Motor Show last October one 
manufacturer displayed a tyre 
which had been run continuously 
for a period of six weeks with three 
inch nails embedded in the tread 
and sidewall, without any loss of 
pressure. 

Will the new tubeless tyres fit 
your present car ? They can be fitted 
easily to most standard wheels, but 
nor to wheels with wire spokes, such 
as those on many of the smaller 
sports-c.ir models. Dented rims must 
be hammered straight. Rust must 
be wire-brushed away, otherwise an 
might; leak out through rust pits. 

Drawbacks? They arc almost 
non-existent. Tubeless tyres can be 
retreaded and repaired with conven¬ 
tional ecjuipmcnt. In the event of 
severe injury a regulation patch is 


vulcanized to the inside of the tyre. 
As for punctures, periodic inspec¬ 
tion is suggested, every two or three 
thousand miles—-or, better, when 
the car is on the lubrication lift for 
regular servicing. If a nail is found 
it is withdrawn and the hole 
plugged. There arc two types of re¬ 
pair kits. One looks something like 
a grease gun. The point of the gun 
is pushed into the nail hole and a 
squirt of sealing compound is forced 
into the tyre. With another type, an 
awl-like device is used to lubricate 
the hole with rubber cement. Then 
a short rubber plug is inserted, and 
the job is done. 

Everything considered, the tube¬ 
less tyre offers more trouble-free 
motoring and new safety. If it 
doesn’t make the flat tyre com¬ 
pletely obsolete, it’s the nearest 
approach yet made to that ideal. 


Comedy of Error 

IL WE KNOW, and a pretty fussy fellow too, was sitting in one 
of Montreal’s -.wankier bars when a couple of tourists came in 
without coats or ties and sat down near him. This disturbed 
our cru.sty friend and he waited to see how soon the barman 
would put them out. Nothing happened, however, so our acquaint¬ 
ance caught the barman’s eye and pointed to the offending pair. 

The barman nodded discreetly and went over to their table, 
where he whispered something to them. At this, much to the critic’s 
embarrassment, they both turned, looked at him, and smiled in 
friendly fashion. 

A couple of minutes later a waiter brought them drinks and came 
over to our man’s table with the bill. “They said they’d have 
double whiskies, and to thank you very much,” he said. 

—“The Spectator" in Tht Manlreatitr 
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B\ Michael Scully 



HE LNriRF free world owes 
an ironic debt to a morose, 
nervc-nddcn man of 41 now 
seeking obs(.urity in Mexico. He 
IS Jacobo Arbenz Cin/man, ex 
President of (niatcmala, now an 
exile charged with murder, grand 
larceny and perverting his constitu¬ 
tional oath. 

Arbenz’ basic crime was to sell 
his country to (Communism. But, 
m so doing, he and his collaborators 
exposed Moscow’s intricate plans 
for Latin America. The alarm they 
set off has awakened Latin govern 
ments to their peril and inspired the 
first intensive anti Communist cam¬ 
paigns to the south. 

The Reds’ objectives were; To 
split the economic-political solidar¬ 
ity that exists among the 20 Latin- 
American nations by creating pro 
Communist governments. To pro¬ 
mote seizure of U.S. investments, 


thus halting the southward flow of 
c ipital, stopping Latm-Amcrican 
development and paralysing hemi¬ 
sphere ti;ade. To harass the United 
States with so many nearby alarms 

that thev could not block Red 

^ _ 

moves in Asia and Europe. To cut 
them off from strategic supplies. 

The plan picked soft spots— 
Cualemala, Brazil, ('hile, Bolivia— 
but did not contemplate turning 
such Catholic countries to Com¬ 
munism osernight. It counted on 
subtle conversion: aggravating the 
discontent of underpaid workers 
and teachers, winning peasants with 
fraudulent visions of “land for the 
landless,’’ supporting nationalist dc^ 
mands for the expulsion of foreign 
interests, then uniting such dements 
in a “Popular Front” in which the 
Reds would be the guiding influ¬ 
ence. 

Until the Red grip was tight it 
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was vital to have non-Communist 
governments of men who were am¬ 
bitious, venal and stupid enough to 
play the Communist game in ex¬ 
change for wealth and pride of 
office. 

This formula was at work in at 
least four countries. Its partial suc¬ 
cess would have meant an all- 
American disaster. But thanks to 
Arbenz, the Guatemalan fire fizzled 
before the others could be well lit. 

Life seemed to have shaped Ar¬ 
benz for his role. He was a national 
hero and an eye-catching figure: 
lithe, blond and blue-eyed. And he 
was embittered, avaricious and 
politically naive. 

His father killed himself when 
Jacobo was 16. An American neigh¬ 
bour saw promise in the boy’s bright 
mind and helf>ed him enter the 
national military academy. Jacobo 
seemed perfect officer material. He 
admired discipline and order. And 
he had a cold will that drove him 
to excel. “Humourless, sensitive, a 
driving ambition,” the academy 
superintendent said of him. 

Graduated as a lieutenant, Ar¬ 
benz served briefly with troops be¬ 
fore a talent for strategy and com¬ 
mand returned him to the academy 
as a member of the staff. But the 
Guatemalan Army was overloaded 
with senior officers, and Arbenz’ 
ambition for promotion was frus¬ 
trated. He was still a lieutenant at 
the age of 29. 

Then he fell in love with Maria 
Vilanova, the ivory-skinned, flash¬ 


ing and wilful daughter of wealthy 
Salvadorians. After she and Arbenz 
were married she broke the news to 
her family. They did not approve 
of the match, and replied that the 
young couple would have to live on 
his jfio-a-month salary. The two 
were forced to reside in two dreary 
rooms; no Vilanovas were present 
when her first child was born. 

The pair’s bitterness turned on 
the society she had known, which 
had denied them recognition. Maria 
gave up attending Mass and Jacobo, 
although belatedly made a captain, 
began to drink heavily and was 
dropped from active duty. More 
deeply embittered, they went to El 
Salvador to start anew. 

But the upward turn in their for 
tunes was close. Guatemala’s dic¬ 
tator, Jorge Ubico, retired in June 
1944 in favour of a henchman. Then 
Jorge Toriello, a young business¬ 
man, began promoting a junior 
officers’ revolution. He enlisted 
Major Francisco Arana, who could 
swing the key CJuard of Honour 
barracks, and financed Arbenz’ re¬ 
turn. On October 20 , 1944, after a 
night’s fighting, the trio became 
the temporary government—“The 
Three Musketeers,” to a hero-wor¬ 
shipping public. 

But they were political novices, 
as were most Guatemalans after 
eras of dictatorship. The few who 
knew how to get what they wanted 
were returning exiles, most of them 
schooled in Mexico by that old mas¬ 
ter of the Moscow line, Vicente 
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Lombardo Tole- 
dano. 

These coveit 
Communists, mas 
qucrading as “lib 
eral reformers,” 
pushed a Icftish 
ujcher, Juan Jost 
Arevalo, into the 
prtsidenc) They 
also arranged that 
the ]ob should pav, 
in salary and ‘dis 
crctionarv funds,” 

;^6o,ooo a veai 
without taxes Pen 
niless Arevalo, suddenly the high 
est paid presidfht in the world, 
expressed his giatiludt in two im 
portant wavs He made Ciuatemala 
a haven foi thousinds of Red 
exiles from huropc and Latin 
America Ht app>ointtd “liberal 
reformers” to a chain of diplomatic 
posts from the Iron Curtain to 
Latin American capilils, thus sti 
ting up a s\stcm toi conveying 
orders and propaganda from Mos 
cow to the southern countries with 
diplomatic immunity 

Arbcn/, as defence minister, drew 
only £21 i d inonth—but he ton 
trolled big “discretionarv funds,” 
and soon had several shinv c irs, a 
^27,000 home ind a 7,326 acre 
coffee farm valued at ^^215,000 

His restless, hypcrarticulatc wife 
had become a leader of the “new 
Guatemala ” Vindictive towards 
the old society, she joined the young 
intellectuals and was soon studying 


5i 

Marx, Lenin and 
other prophets of 
Communism. In 
1947 she helped 
found the Guate¬ 
malan Feminine 
Alliance, a “social 
reform group” later 
revealed as a unit 
ot the Communist 
World Federation 
of Women 
Among her new 
friends was Jose 
Foitunv, then secre¬ 
tary of the largest 
liberal parly, and secretly head of a 
( ommunist inner group that guided 
Its pilicies—not until 1951 did he 
openly sign himself “Secretary 
(General of the Communist Party ” 
Fortuny began to feed Arbenz vis¬ 
ions of the power, glory and profits 
thit his group could deliver to the 
next president in exchange for a 
‘progressive programme.” Arbenz 
found the prospect enticing 
His chief rival for the presidency 
was Francisco Arana, a staunch 
conservative who had a tight grip 
on the army and opposed the left* 
ish adventures of Arevalo. Among 
these was sponsorship of the Carib 
bean Legion, a force of pink exiles 
dedicated to deposing dictators in 
nearby countries. When Arana 
learned of a cache of Legion arms 
near Guatemala City, he advised 
the p'-esident that he would im¬ 
pound It the next da\ 

He did But on returning, his car 
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met another that blocked a narrow 
bridge; four men jumped from hid¬ 
ing, ripped his car with Tommy- 
gun bullets, then drove away. The 
l^ies of Arana and his aide were 
found miraculously shielding a sur¬ 
vivor, his driver. In 1954 the driver 
and other witnesses testified in 
court that an Arbenz aide led the 
assassins, that Maria Arbenz’ chauf¬ 
feur drove the murderers’ car, that 
the killers went directly from the 
scene of the crime to the Arbenz 
home. But at the time Arevalo’s 
government blandly ignored these 
charges, and Arbenz was elected 
president. 

Under Arevalo, the masked Com¬ 
munists had relied chiefly on con¬ 
trol of the gullible labour vote. 
Under Arbenz they formed their 
own party and began an amazing 
demonstration of organized minor¬ 
ity power. They were only 3,000 
among 3,000,000 people, but they 
controlled labour and, through Ar¬ 
benz, key government jobs and 
favours. Disguised comrades in the 
old parties led these parties into a 
Popular Front, predominantly non- 
Communist, but with ten directors, 
eight of them Reds or fellow- 
travellers. 

This group was the government 
in fact although not officially. It 
used Arbenz and his cabinet as a 
front behind which to work until it 
could break the will and discipline 
of Guatemala’s vast Catholic ma¬ 
jority. Reds got key jobs in the 
official press, radio and schools in 


order to mould adult opinion and 
young minds. Controlling the new 
social-security and land-reform sys¬ 
tems, they could favour docile 
voters and blacklist rebels. Their 
grip on unions enabled them to 
snatch away livelihoods of anti-Ar- 
benz workers. In the police and 
judiciary, they could favour or 
harass businessmen. 

To stir up anti-U.S. feeling, Ar¬ 
benz charged Washington with “in¬ 
tervention” for protesting against 
the seizure of U.S. investments. His 
press and radio brazenly intervened 
for Communism throughout Cen¬ 
tral America; other countries re¬ 
jected nine of his diplomats for Red 
activities. When El Salvador sug¬ 
gested a Central-American study 
of Communist infiltration, Arbenz 
yelled “intervention in Guatemalan 
affairs!” and walked out of the 
Organization of Ccntral-American 
States. 

Article 32 of Guatemala’s con¬ 
stitution banned “political organiza¬ 
tions of international or foreign 
character.” Arbenz ignored a peti¬ 
tion by 80,000 citizens pointing out 
that the Communist Party was such 
an organization, and ordered the 
arrest of “criminals” who painted 
the embarrassing “32” on walls. 

His public attacks on “great land- 
owners and foreign monopolists and 
exploiters” left the private Arbenz 
untouched. He was becoming a 
great landowner, monopolist and 
exploiter himself. Records seized by 
the present government show that 
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the penniless captain of 1944 had 
put by some /i,750,000 by 1954. 

His collaborators also throve. Al¬ 
fonso Martinez, identified as chief 
of Arana’s killers, became head of 
the Agrarian Department, but not 
satisfied witli the ^^30,000 a year 
“discretionary funds” that provided 
costly city and country homes and 
fat bank accounts, he even built up 
a unique used-car business as a side¬ 
line; jf45,ooo worth of cars charged 
to his office had disappeared when 
he fled. Charnaud Macdonald, In¬ 
terior Minister, picked up 140,000 
worth of land on a salary of £200 
a month. Roberto Fanjul, Minister 
of Economy, took office v^hile 
£2^,000 in debt and after two years 
was worth over ^350,000. Jorge 
Toriello, the third “Musketeer” of 
1944, had ostensibly abandoned poli¬ 
tics, but did such cxld jobs as direct¬ 
ing a lavish national fair whose 
records now show a 180,000 gap 
between the appropriation and 
actual expenditures. 

But the most odious miscarriage 
of justice was exploitation of the 
peasants. When Ubico fell, ncarh 
all Guatemalans backed a pro¬ 
gramme to give landless peasants a 
stake in the national economy h) 
dividing among them vast areas un¬ 
used either because of lack of roads 
or lack of initiative by liig land¬ 
owners. Not an acre, however, was 
given to a peasant. The government 
retained all titles and rented small 
tracts only to those who joined the 
Communist-led peasants’ union. 


During the Second World War, 
Guatemala had confiscated 620,000 
acres from German owners, and by 
early 1954 an additional million and 
a half acres had been taken from 
big landowners. Most of these lands 
were leased to a private cotton mon¬ 
opoly composed of Arbenz and his 
henchmen. The monopoly needed 
no capital. In effect, it financed crops 
with government loans, worked 
them with government machinery. 
The top basic wage on its farms 
was six shillings a day, while the 
“imperialistic” United Fruit Com¬ 
pany paid an average of lys. 6 d. 

Discretion and subtle pressures 
might gradually have achieved suc¬ 
cess for the Red plot. Instead, the 
flagrant looting by the Arbenz gang 
plus the Reds’ arrogant tactics bred 
the storm that engulfed them. The 
storm’s nucleus formed after 
Arana’.s murder, when his friend 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas left 
the army and went into exile. He 
was followed by other anti-Arbenz 
officers. But the vital impulse came 
when such diverse elements as uni¬ 
versity students and barefooted 
market women led an anti-Com- 
munist protest during which 65 of 
them were shot down. 

By early 1954, police were invad¬ 
ing homes, gaoling and torturing 
citizens against whom no charges 
were laid, wrecking anti-Commun- 
ist propaganda centres and shooting 
defiant small landowners. But a 
tightly organized student under¬ 
ground was quietly distributing 
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anti-Red propa^da, recruiting 
disillusion^ womers and peasants, 
and even enlisting dissident army 
men to join Castillo Armas in Hon¬ 
duras. 

The Reds, realizing that they had 
overplayed their hand, resorted to 
desperate measures: 

A shipload o£ arms vi^as bought 
from Czechoslovakia, not because 
Guatemala’s army lacked arms, but 
because its loyalty to Arbenz was 
doubted. The plan was to arm po¬ 
litical-captive peasants and terrorize 
the country into submission. 

Orders were flashed via Guate¬ 
malan diplomats and Lombardo To- 
ledano’s Confederation of Latin- 
Amcrican Workers from Mexico to 
Chile. Agitators, working on sin¬ 
cere nationalists, inflammable illit¬ 
erates and uninformed students, 
whipped up overnight organizations 
called “Friends of Guatemala” that 
staged protests charging the United 
States with plotting armed inter¬ 
vention. 

Some 4,000 Guatemalans who had 
relatives with Castillo Armas, or 
who were suspected of helping him, 
were gaoled and subjected to inde¬ 
scribable tortures. In the final two 
weeks, the capital’s streets were 
cleared at night by military curfew, 
but through them rumbled dim-lit 
lorries from gaols and basements 
used as emergency prisons. By 
dawn, their loads had been buried 
in lime-lined pits over the country¬ 
side. Six hundred such prisoners 
disappeared. Survivors of this terror 


have testified that Arbenz’ two 
police chiefs personally fired pistols 
into crowded cells. 

Then, in June 1954, Castillo Ar¬ 
mas with 2,000 men moved across 
the border from Honduras. Arbenz 
was so mistrustful of his army that 
only a few carefully screened de¬ 
tachments of troops were sent to 
meet them. When he called for 
50,000 workers and peasants to take 
up arms “in defence of the revolu¬ 
tion,” fewer than 1,000 turned up. 
In 12 days the government collapsed 
and Arbenz took refuge in the 
Mexican embassy. 

The epilogue of the Arbenz de¬ 
bacle has proved the healthiest po¬ 
litical development for many years 
in Latin America. National anti 
Communist movements have taken 
on new vitality in key countries. 
Brazil’s recent election, in which the 
far left received a jolting setback, 
was influenced considerably by the 
Guatemalan revelations. In Mexico, 
for the first time in 20 years, specific 
anti-Communism is outweighing 
Red propaganda. In Chile the press 
is calling public attention to “pro¬ 
gressive nationalists” of the Arbenz 
stripe. 

But the hard Communist core is 
still at work. If democracy is to 
score a positive triumph throughout 
the free world, unbalanced econo¬ 
mies and social injustices must 
be remedied, primarily by the true 
Latin nationalists—^intelligent pa¬ 
triots who can, if they will, assume 
leadership in the necessary reforms. 




ii! Her. ARE ao useful words ending in able and ible. Write down your own defini- 
||| lions of the ones you think you know. Then, among the choices given below, 
||! tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Ten 
of the 20 should end in ible instead of able. Before you turn the page for the 
answers, se»' how good a speller you are. 


(1) indomitable (in dOm' j tuh b'l)—A; 
proud. B: enraged C; unconquerable. 
D: towering. 

(2) incorrigable (m kOr' i )uh b’l)—.A: 
mistaken, B: difficult to understand. 
C: too bad to expect reformation, D; 
unbelievable. 

(3) incontrovertable (in con tro vur' tuh 
b’l)—A. hostile. B* indisputable. C; un- 
provable. D; difficult to persuade. 

(4) inexorable (m ek' sub ruh b’l)--Ai 
that which cannot be erased. B. in¬ 
excusable. C: unyielding, D: unreason¬ 
able. 

(5) indubitable (in dyu' bi tuh b’l)—A; 
uncertain. B: unquestionable. C: irre¬ 
sponsible. D: frank. 

(6) inscrutable (in screw' tuh b’l)— \: 
scholarly looking. B: morosely serious. 
C: incomprehensible. D: stupid looking 

(7) infallable (in fal' uh b’l)—A: in¬ 
capable of making mistakes. B; sub)ect lo 
error. C: upright. D: weak. 

(S) ineffable (in ef' uh b’l)—A. inerasa- 
blc. B: unutterable C: inadequate. D; 
not prcxlucing the effect intended. 

(9) indefatigable (in dc fat' i guh b’l)—A: 
unending. B: courageous. C: tireless 
D: easily exhausted. 

(10) inaccessable (in ak scs' uh b’l)—A- 
obstinate. B: not to be reached or ob¬ 
tained, C: unreasonable. D: puzzling. 


(11) insuperable (in syu' pur uh b’l)—A; 
easily overcome. B: extraordinary, C: 
not to be overcome. D: unbearable. 

(12) ineluctable (in c luck' tuh b’l)—.A; 
incredible, B; not to be understood. C' 
unpleasant. D: inescapable. 

(13) inaudable (in aw' duh b’l)—A: 
terrifying. B; that cannot be heard. C: 
obscure in meaning. D; of small value. 

(14) incotnprehensable (in kOm pri hen' 
sub b’l)—A: all-inclusive. B; clear. Ci of 
great size. D: impossible to understand. 

(15) inadmissable (in ad mis' uh b’l)—A; 
not allowable, B: that cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in words. C; hidden. D: ostra¬ 
cized. 

(16) incompatable (in k6m pat' uh b’l)—■ 
A: friendly. B: hopeless. C: incapable of 
harmony. D: useless, 

(17) inalienable (in ale' yen uh b’l)—A: 
foreign. B. native. C : powerful. D; that 
cannot rightfully be taken away. 

(18) indivisable (in di viz' uh b’l)—A; 
unique. B; not separable into parts. C; 
unexplainable. D: split. 

(19) invulnerable (in vul'niir qh b'l)—A: 
hardhearted. B: incapable of being 
wounded. C: endless. D: upstanding. 

(20) intelligable (in tel' 1 juh b’l>—A: 
quick-Jeaming. B: updcrstandable. C; 
sincere. D: deep and thorough. 
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Answers to 

“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) Indomitable—C: Unconquerable; 
stubbornly determined; as, “The com¬ 
munity ^nred his indomitable will.” 
From the Latin /»-, “not,” and domitare, 
from demare^ “to tame.” 

(2) incorrigible —C: Beyond reformation, 
unmanageable; that cannot be corrected; 
as “an ineorri^ible person.” The Latin m-, 
“not,” and corrigere, “to correct.” 

(3) incontrovertible —B: Indisputable , 

impossible to disprove; as “an incontro- 
pcrtiblt argument.*’ The Latin in-, “not,” 
contra, “against,” and verttre, “to rum.” 

(4) inexorable —C: From the Latin m- 
exorabilis, “not moved by entreaty.” 
Hence, unrielding; not to be influenced 
or changed; as, “The logic of his reason¬ 
ing was inexorable*' 

(5) indubitable—B; From the Latin /«-, 
“not,” and dubttabilis, “doubtful.” Un¬ 
questionable; too fully demonstrated to 
1^ doubted; as ''indubitable proof.” 

(fl) inscrutable —C: Incomprehensible; 

not capable of being understood; as “the 
working of an inscrutable Providence,” 
From the Latin inscrutahilis, in-, “not,” 
and scrutari, "to examine.” 

(7) infallible —A: Incapable of making 
mistakes; free from liability to error; as, 
“The administration is far from in¬ 
fallible." Originally from the Latin in-, 
“not,” and falltre, “to deceive.” 

(8) ineffable— ^B: From the Latin tn- 
effabilis, “unutterable”; inexpressible in 
words; as “the ineffable beauty of the 
dawn,” 

(9) indefati^le—C: From the Latm 
in^fatigabtlis, “tireless”; unflagging; as 
"imkfatigable patience.** 

00) iiucceMible— B: Not to be entered, 
obtained or reached; as, “The mountain 
was inaccessible" From Latin in-, “not,” 
ad-, “to,” and cedere, “to attain.” 


(11) insuperable —C: From the Latin in- 
superabilis, “insurmountable.” Hence, not 
to be overcome or surmounted; as “an 
insuperable barrier to invasion.” 

(12) ineluctable —D: Inescapable; not to 
1^ avoided; as, “Oedipus was in the grip 
of an ineluctable destiny.” From the Latin 
in-, “not,” and eluctan, “to struggle out.” 

(13) inaudible— B- That cannot be heard; 
as, “His voice was almost mandible." 
The Latin /«-, “nf)t,” and audire, “to 
heai.” 

(14) incomprehensible U- Impossible 
to understand or comprehend, as, “Many 
of our habits arc incomprehenstble to 
others.” From the Latin momprehtnsi- 
bths, “that cannot be understood.” 

(l.S) inadmissible—A Not allowable, not 
to be considered or acceded to; as, “We 
want only facts; opinion fir hearsay is 
inadmissible." From the l.atin in-, “not,” 
and admittere, “to admit.” 

(16) incompatible- -C: Incapable of get¬ 
ting along together harmoniously; dis¬ 
cordant; as, “Virtue and sm are as in¬ 
tom pat ible as till and water.” From the 
Latin in-, “not,” tom, “with,” and pati, 
“to bear ” 

(17) inalienable— D: That cannot right¬ 
fully be taken away; as “the inalienable 
right to liberty.” From m-, “not,” and 
the French ahinablt, “transferable.” 

(18) indivisible —B: Not separable into 
parts; incapable of disunion; as, “This 
Union is mdmuble." The Latin in-, “not,” 
and dmdere, “to divide.” 

(19) invulnerable —B: The Latin mvui 
nerabilts, “not wounding.” Hence, in¬ 
capable of being injured; having no weak 
point; as, “He flew on 41 missions with¬ 
out mishap; he seemed invulnerable." 

(20) intelligible —B: From the Latin m- 
telbgibtlts, “understandable”; compre¬ 
hensible; as, “His speech was dull but 
intelligible." 

Vocabulary Katmgs 

20-19.excellent 

18-15 .good 

14-12.fair 






How to Ruin Your Child 

By Philip Wylie 








K ecently my wife and I were in¬ 
vited to dinner by a famous 
surgeon. It promised to be an 
agreeable evening. The dinner had 
been planned so that a well-known 
writer on medical subjects—call him 
Thompson—and I might get to 
know each other. 

Unfortunately, wc never had a 
chance. With the entrance of our 
host’s three children, shortly after 
our arrival, adult conversation 
ceased. 

The five-year-old boy imitated 
several TV announcers; the oldest 
child, aged ii, exhibited his dart¬ 
throwing prowess. At dinner the 
ninc-ycar-old girl gave us an endless 
and minute account of a recent visit 
with her school class to a printing 
works. When Thompson intro¬ 
duced some subject of more general 
interest, the youngster announced it 


When children rule the roost it's bad 
for everybody—especially the childten 

w'as 7.30. A TV set in the dining¬ 
room was instantly turned on and 
all of us watched a children’s pro¬ 
gramme turned up to head-shatter¬ 
ing volume. 

Bv the time the children’s bed- 

j 

time arrived, we had looked at the 
daughter’s “art” work on the 
music-room walls, picture by pic¬ 
ture, seen an exhibition of her ballet 
dancing and listened in anguished 
silence to a reading of the ii-ycar- 
old’s poetry. Shortly after that, ex¬ 
hausted, wc went home. 

I have described that particular 
party not because it was excep¬ 
tional, but because it is becoming so 
commonplace in rntnlern homes. I 
have sat for hours in the presence 
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of some of the most interesting men 
and women—and listened the whole 
time to ungifted children stumble 
through the simpler piano classics. 
On other occasions I have sat in 
numb fury through whole evenings 
that consisted of arguments be¬ 
tween my hosts and their children 
on what clothes they would or 
would not wear, the merits or de¬ 
merits of a teacher, whether it was 
all light for a girl of 14 to go to a 
cinema with a boy, and similar 
topics indelibly tiresome to guests. 

Today’s parents are so dominated 
by their offspring that they cannot 
command, check, exile or otherwise 
control them. Their homes have be¬ 
come chi Id-monarchies in which 
the reins are turned over to the 
kindergarten and preparatory school 
brigade. 

A recent writer has said that in 
the mass-produced middle-class sub 
urbs now growing up round big 
cities, the parents’ attitude towards 
their children could be summed up 
as: “Nothing is too good for them.” 
Such suburbs abound in recrea¬ 
tional grounds and toy shops, and 
every proud father who lives “cor¬ 
rectly” satisfies every whim of his 
offspring. Does Jimmy want an ex¬ 
pensive pedal-operated fire engine^ 
Get it. Docs Janie want a doll that 
talks, walks, drains a toy bottle 
and dampens miniature nappies? 
Get the noxious puppet. Nothing 
can be refused the gadget-eraxed 
tots. 

On one occasion I was taking care 


of a friend’s child, a boy of six, 
while his parents were away. I was 
also trying to pot out some orchids 
for them. The youngster did all he 
could—despite entreaty, then warn¬ 
ing—to defeat my efforts. When he 
finally smashed a completed pot 
with a croquet mallet, I spanked 
him. Not hard or much. As soon as 
I let him go, he attacked me with a 
mallet. I seized and jettisoned the 
weapon and spanked him hard. I 
let him bawl long enough, then 
threatened to repeat the punishment 
if he kept on. He stopped -1 ordered 
him to clear up the wreckage. He 
did. 

For )ears now, this child has re¬ 
garded me as his best friend. He 
works in my garden for a shilling 
an hour, gives me a present on 
every anniversary. I have taught 
him to fish and presented him with 
tackle. And 1 possess what his 
mother and father regard as a 
“magical” capacity to command his 
respect and obedience, not to say 
love. 

It is my theory that young chil¬ 
dren occasionally find themselves in 
the grip of emotions or instincts 
which take charge of them in ways 
that are terrifying to them. They 
lose control of themselves. In such a 
predicament they expect some adult, 
generally a parent, to take charge 
and restore control. The proper 
means to that end, I think, are 
neither rhetoric nor logical exposi¬ 
tion, but such direct techniques as 
make themselves known to instinct. 
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The lioness cuffing her errant cubs 
uses those techniques. They seem to 
work with children too when prop¬ 
erly employed. All small fry. gifted 
or run-of-the-mill, comprehend a 
slap. 

The side effects of child-monarchv 
arc only too evident. The surgeon’s 
children, mentioned earlier, have all 
sorts of psychosomatic symptoms- 
the youngest is allergic to innumer¬ 
able things, has night sweats and an 
uncontrollable temper; the girl has 
violent asthmatic attacks wheneser 
she is crossed or feels irritated; the 
older bo) has chronic indigestion 
and walks in his sleep. 

Rut the w'orst pos.siblc result is 
the productK'n of immature .adults: 
people of 30 and 40 who are still 
tyrannical children in their minds 
and hearts. They were fixed in then 
rigid mould of infantilism when 
their parents let them believe that to 
be a child is to be the most powerful 
thing in the world. 

A child is the most important 
being on earth onlv because of his 
potential. What he is, is as nothing: 
raw material, someone to discipline. 
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teach and make strong—^not just 
physically but morally and intelfcet- 
uaily. A child has no valuable power 
whatsoever until and unless his up¬ 
bringing shows him how to use his 
potentialities. And that great skill 
must be taught witli sympathy, but 
absolutely; wdth love, but with the 
unflinching firmness which alone 
means the love is real; and with 
patient sternness, for the world in 
w'hich the child will live as a grown¬ 
up is formidable indeed. To give a 
child matetial things and withhold 
discipline is more cruel than to 
strangle it. For such a child is 
headed for a lifetime of emotional 
str.ingulation—a walking death. 

In essence, it’s the age-old prob¬ 
lem of things veniis spiritual values. 
In the mcxlern world we’ve found 
our how to open the cornucopia of 
things, and it has gone to our heads. 
We ''an start reversing the fatal pro¬ 
cess by ceasing to pretend that in¬ 
duced infantilism is the ideal way to 
educate children. We can restore 
discipline and make sure our chil¬ 
dren really grow up inside as well as 
outside. 


HOW TO Will YOUR CHILD 


Two for the Price of None 

J. GbNi LEMAN camc ifito a Pans barber’s with a .small boy and ex¬ 
plained that since he had an appointment m the neighbourhood he 
would like his own hair cut first. This accomplished, he handed the 
small boy up into a chair, urged patience upon him, and departed. 
When the boy’s haircut was finished, the gentleman had not returned, 
and the barber sat him in a chair. Half an hour passed. “Don’t worry,” 
said the barber reassuringly. ‘Tni sure your father will be back soon.” 
The boy looked startled. “He isn’t my rather,” he said. “He just came 
up to me in the street and said, ‘Come along, let’s both get a haircut.’ ” 
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Most Unforgettable 
Character I've Met 


Hy Rumcr Godden 


N OUR viu\GE in Bucking 
hamshirc most of the col 
tages have deep fireplaces 
with old-fashioned iron basket- 
grates that burn big logs and make 
a lot of soot; the roofs are thatch 
which catches fire easily; this means 
the chimneys must be swept twice a 
year. A few people clean their chim¬ 
neys with Whizzbangs, terrifying 
little contraptions that are lit and 
thrown up the chimney where they 
arc supposed to explode and bring 
down the soot. A few others have 
the Vacuum Chimney Sweep from 

Rumcr Godden, novelise, is the author of 
The River, published by Michael Joseph and 
Blmed in India undei the direction of Jean 
Renoir, and of Impunity Jane, recently pub 
lished by Macmillan. 
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the maiket town. But the village, 
the real village, has Mrs. Abel. 

She IS one of the few women 
chimney sweeps in England. When 
I first knew her I thought that 
lemarkable enough; but, after 15 
years, 1 have not yet come to the 
end of the remarkableness of Mrs. 
Abel. 

The day the sweep comes is, in 
most English houses, a dreaded 
day: the furniture has to be sheeted, 
carpets rolled up, curtains and pic¬ 
tures taken down. Mrs. Abel would 
be offended if we did anything like 
that. “I make no mess,” she says, 
nor docs she. All we do is turn the 
carpet back from the hearth and 
spread newspapers there, but that 
is only for her to put the gear on. 

Punctually at half-past seven, 




THE UOtt VmORGETTABLB CHARACTBk WE MET 


Mrs. Abel wheels her bicycle in at 
the gate. She is good-looking and 
surprisingly small for the work she 
does, but stocky and firm-boned; 
her hands are firm too, and strong; 
they are gentle as well; I have seen 
them plant a seedling and warm a 
day-old chick. Her face is browned 
from her long journeys over these 
cold Chiltern hills, but her skin, 
where her neck goes down into her 
breast and shoulders, is fine and 
creamy and soft. 

When she comes to sweep she is, 
inevitably, dirty. Over her clothes 
she wears a sooty blue overall, but¬ 
toned to the throat; her hair, which 
is brown, is tied up in a kerchief, 
her face and forehead are smudged 
with soot, and her hands are black. 
“It’s from putting the brush on the 
bike,’* she says. Her eves look the 
way a collier’s do, their whiles 
startling in the grime but, when 
you are accustomed to that, you 
sec the deep blueness of them, and 
something in them that can only be 
described as zest. She is 50 but her 
eyes are as responsive as a child’s. 

She is what she herself would 
call “a terrible talker,’’ and before 
she begins to sweep we have to 
hear all the gossip over a cup of lea. 
Hers isn’t just gossip about people 
—it is of animals, gardens, houses, 
furniture, china, recipes. “Mrs. Gil¬ 
roy has bought a table that would 
just go with your clock,’’ she tells 
me. “It has the same little cupids 
on the inlay. I’m sure it’s Louis 
Quinze too.’’ 
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For when Mrs, Abel goes into 
people’s houses she notices things. 
“That’s why I don’t like everything 
covered up,’’ she says. And she 
asks questions and remembers the 
answers A Persian carpet, an Adam 
fireplace, a genuine old Windsor 
chair—she can talk about them all. 
“And here’s the recipe for that 
apple jelly that’s so good. Miss 
Reddy wrote it out for you. It’s in 
my pocket here, but you must take 
it out. If I touch it I’ll make it 
black.’’ 

I don’t know Mrs. Gilroy or Miss 
Reddy, but I shan’t be surprised if 
I soon do. It is like a weaving with 
Mrs. Abel as the shuttle; w'c are 
drawn closer together and become 
more neighbourly, and we won’t be 
disappointed. What Mrs. Abel tells 
you is true. The table is Louis 
Quinze, the apple jelly is good. 

Sweeping is hard work for a 
woman. First, rods and brush and 
bags have to be carried in, then the 
heavy canvas bags are fitted over the 
fireplace to catch the soot; a slit is 
left between them through which 
the sweep has to work. The brass- 
ended rods are of cane, about four 
feet long and they screw together; 
they arc cane so that they will bend 
to fit a curved chimney. 

The brush is fitted to the first rod 
and that is pushed up the chimney, 
then tire next rod goes into the end 
of the first, and so on, each length 
pushing the brush farther up, while 
all the time it is dexterously twirled 
and turned, its stiff bristles moving 
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against the sides of the chimney to 
scrape the congealed soot which 
falls in a continuous heavy shower. 
This goes on till the brush reaches 
the chimney pot where a final and 
vigorous working is needed and 
Mrs. Abel shouts to the children to 
run into the garden and sec the 
brush come out at the top. 

The rods, as they lengthen, are 
heavy. It takes skill and strength 
to get the right play them, and 
patience to work the brush all round 
the chimney sides. It sometimes 
takes 14 rods fitted together to 
reach the top of a three-floored 
house, and each fitting has to be 
done in the dark, the sweep’s hands 
feeling through the slit between the 
bags. A careless sweep sometimes 
loses his brush by getting it wedged 
against the brickwork, but good 
ones, like Mrs. Abel, have a cord 
tied to the brush so that if it sticks 
and comes away from the handle it 
can be pulled down. The soot is 
caught in a black load m the bags, 
then the rods arc withdrawn length 
by length and unscrewed, the flues 
and chimney back are brushed out, 
the bags closed and gathered up, 
and the work is over. 

With soot and heavy implements 
and dirty bags it is easy for a sweep 
to make a great mess; most sweeps 
do. A man’s big movements send 
the soot flying. I think Mrs. Abel 
is so clean because she is deft and 
strong. She also has good balance; 
she never needs to put out a hand— 
on the white paint perhaps—to 


steady herself. Above all, she treats 
her sweeping as a serious art. She 
never taltts when she works. 

If you ask her how she came to be 
a sweep she will tell you, “Well, 
there was the sitting-room full of 
smoke. No one would do anything'' 
She was a kitchen maid then in one 
of our big manors. 

Her voice is indignant. “There 
were the two old people being kip 
pered as they sat, s6 I borrowed 
some equipment and swept the 
whole blooming chimney. A perfect 
wretch it was too. When the people 
opposite saw the brush come out at 
the top they came across and begged 
me to do theirs; and then somebody 
else, and somebody else after that; 
soon I was sweeping for five miles 
round.” 

That, too, IS how she came into 
her other kind of work; she helped 
at It once and then people began to 
ask for her We don’t speak about 
Mrs. Abel’s other work; it is too 
intimate. At any time of day, even 
when she is just setting out with 
her rods, or has just come in, or 
someumes in the middle of the 
night, someone will come for her. 
She is the village layer-out of the 
dead, and very gently, scrupulously 
and well she docs it. For that work 
she must be spotless. 

“Don’t you get horrors?” I once 
heard someone ask her with dread¬ 
ful curiosity. Mrs. Abel has a way 
of seeing straight and simply. “It’s 
only another kind of cleaning up,” 
she said. 
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In the country it is an honoured 
calling and carries certain other 
duties with It; to help at the funeral 
tea for instance, to be present at 
the closing of the coffin, to arrange 
the family wreaths and, if there arc 
13 mourners, to walk in the funeral 
procession to make a 14th and break 
bad luck I once asked her what her 
religion was I thought she must 
have some spcci d was of getting the 
strength for all she does I was right, 
but she did not know how to pul it 
“I’m strong church,’ she said, “md 
I’m a silent piayer ssoman 

Her husband is a railwav porter 
The children ait June, who is grown 
up and married, and Michael, who 
IS siK rht\ live in a pebble wash 
villa 1 wa. d.sjj,jiointcd when 1 
first saw It I h id somehow exp ettd 
Mrs. Abel to live in a picturesque 
old cottage “I couldn i do with ail 
that thatch,’ shtsav'' 'Earwiggv'’ 
and she shudders 

Hei house has three rooms u[) 
and thiee down and i tiled kitchen 
and a bathroom of which she is vcr\ 
proud. Man> of the village houses 
have no bathroom it all, and some 
are even without water Mrs Abel 
repaiis ^nd [Mints the' house litrstb 
ind u is no 01 dinars painting, she 
goes in, as she sa>s, tor “sditmes ’’ 
The “best” 100m, seldom used, is 
bulT ind tomato, the living room 
IS apple green, the kitchen a useful 
chocolate brown. “I did it all,” she 
says with pride. She wiied the house 
herself, too 

Behind the house is i ebicktn 


run where she rears Black Leg¬ 
horns. “Table birds,” she say«. 
“There isn’t a bird or fish I can’t 
clean and dress. Funny dirty sort of 
gifts Tve got.” A countrywoman’s 
gifts for fundamental things 
This does not mean she is not in- 
teiested in *^hc world’s affairs; she 
is, very, but here she does not talk, 
she listens When our General 
Election was on she would not tell 
anybody loi whom she voted She 
entertained all the canvassers im 
pariiallv “And 1 never kt on,” she 
savs “Could hive had three cirs 
c dl for mt on pilling da) ” 

And which did \ou take'” I ask 
slvlv 

' I walkeil, sivs Mrs Abel 

When she his brushed sweeping 
she always isks )ou for your own 
s.ick for the s >ot ou don’t want 
mt to take tlu %oot auu^, shesa)s, 
slvockcd ‘You need it for your 
girdtn ” Her oyvn girdcn is made 
out of other people’s Spang and 
autumn, what Mrs Alacl calls “set 
ting times, arc liir busy seasons 
md she seldom goes home without 
i root 01 cutting I he next time 
she comes, even it it is six months 
later, she yson t toiget to bring 
something from her girdcn in ex 
change 

I haye often seen her looking 
longingly at the big jumo in our 
diawing room, “Pitv I come here so 
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dirty,” she says. “Should lose to 
base a go at it ” She once showed 
me her piano. It is one of those 
uprights with hras. candlesticks and 
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a front of fretted wood over pleated 
silk. Its date is 1852 and it belonged 
to her grandmother. Mr.st“ Abel can 
play any tune vou like, or that you 
can whistle or sing to her. She has 
never had any lessons but she plays 
at weddings, at children’s parties 
and church socials ruiywheie, and 
then no one would guess she was a 
chimney sweep. 

“I was a pretty girl,” she says, 
and she keeps herself pretlv still. I 
remember one morning w^hen she 
looked up from the soot and said, 
“I shall have to be quick. I’m hav¬ 
ing a perm at half-past ten.” That 
is the only time I have knoss'n her 
to hurry. 

Usually she manages to [rut b\ 
more time for talk. And what ex 
pressive talk! “It’s likt .saying )Our 
prayers backwards,” she says if 
events arc thoroughly out of order. 
Or she will look at a storm) .sky 
and say, “There’s malice in the skv; 
there’ll be a tempest.” 

At last she is ready to go and I 
pay her. “I’ve had to put my price 
up a shilling,” she says sadlv. “It 
comes to a terrible lot.” 


It comes to ten shillings—ten 
shillings for pedalling four miles 
our, doing two hours* hard and skil¬ 
ful work, then four miles back. 
She puts the money in her purse, 
stows it under the overall and 
wheels her bicycle through the gate, 
taking care not to touch the white 
po.'Jts with her brush. “Well, good¬ 
bye,” she sa)s, “1 have enjoyed my¬ 
self.” And so have we. 

She will tell Mrs. Gilroy about 
my clock and give Miss Reddy the 
rccipc I have sent her for bacon pie. 
.She will have all our news and she 
has taken a crown of a new peon), 
“Bowd of Beauty,” a single, deep- 
rose colour, and scented. Behind 
her she leave.s such a sense of well¬ 
being that the house seems radiant 
—an odd word, perhaps, for chim- 
tic) sweeping, but not if it is the 
homcK warm ladiancc of firelight, 
for instance. She has left our chim¬ 
neys so clean that our fires will be 
blight and cheery all winter long. 

She rides off along the lane, 
brush, rods, hags, head kerchief and 
overall. “See you in the spring,” she 
calls. We sh.ill look forward to that. 


Vietd/points 

crr/siAN.s cojoy niusic for rca.sons quite different from ours. The mu.sic 
of the West is intended to break the silence. The music of the East is 
intended to prepare the listener for the pause that follows. Sound is used 
only in order to emphasize silence. For it is during the silence that the 
listener is revealed to himself. The Asian appreciates the value of empti* 
ness; he endeavours to raise to a subtle art the enjoyment of a pause. 

Richnnlson Wright, Another Gardener'f Bed-Book 
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?RFtct in 1(^48 sorely needed help. 
'! I Communist guerrillas roved 
the hinterlands, killing and 
looting. A tenth of the eight million 
population existed on a ^in diet in 
overcrowded, insanitary refugee 
centres. A faltering government and 
an almost empty treasury height 
ened the economic distress. Then 
the United States sent a Marshall 
Plan mission—and one of its mem 
hers was Walter Eugene Packard, 
05 year-old soil-and reclamation ex 
pert from California. 

Packard went to Greece on a four- 
month temporary appointment, but 
hfs stay stretched into six busy and 
fruitful years. Largely because of his 
ability to iiiSpire hope and confi¬ 
dence in the farmers, Greece for the 
first time in history is now able to 
feed its own people. Farm produc¬ 
tion is more than double that of 
prewar )'ears. Wheat, Greece’s 
greatest food requirement, increased 


How a Marshall Plan expert has 
helped Greeks farmers to raise 
enough food for all their people for 
the first time m history 

from a prewar yearly average of 
yby.cHX) tons to 1,400,000 tons last 
year. 

Packard first captured the imagi¬ 
nation of the Greeks with his dra¬ 
matic reclamation of waste land. 
This programme began in February 
1^49, in Anthelc, a poor community 
140 miles north of Athens on the 
edge of a vast salt plain. Here 9,000 
bleached, barren acres had never 
been scratched by a plough. When 
Xerxes, Xing of the Persians, 
camped there in 480 b.c. before 
storming Thermop)lac, the plains 
were already sterile, incapable of 
nurturing even stray goats. The 300 
families of Anthcle farmed the 
fringes of the tainted plain, borrow- 
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ing from moneylenders at planting 
time and paying off with nigh in¬ 
terest when their meagre yields 
were harvested. 

One Sunday Packard called a 
meeting of Anthelc farmers in the 
local coffee house. He told them 
that soil tests showed that their land 
could be reclaimed to produce pay¬ 
ing crops t>f wheat and corn. More 
important, they could make money 
during the reclamation process. The 
water of the nearby Sperchios River 
could be used to grow nee and at 
the same time cleanse the land; 
flooding would reduce the salt con¬ 
centration, and later other crops 
could be grown on the leached 
land. 

Why not plant too rest acres' 
The American mission would pro 
vide the nnjney and machines. If 
the project prospered, acreage could 
be increased each year until the 
entire plain was leclaimed. 

The following day 40 landowners 
agreed to lend their land for Pack 
ard’s experiment. Within three days 
draglines and tractors were cutting 
a channel from the river. Villagers 
wielded picks and shovels, building 
rectangular rice paddies. 

By midspring the salt-laden tract 
was under fresh water, being 
drained and refltxxded at intervals. 
Seed rice, imported from Italy, was 
spread by hand. By early summer 
the astonished people saw an 
emerald square in the middle of the 
chalky-white waste. In September 
the held was heavy with rice. The 


yield exceeded all expectations, run¬ 
ning to 82 bushels an acre. 

This scn.sational success was the 
talk of Greece. The Anthelians com¬ 
pared the transformation to Bible 
miracles. Harvest day was registered 
in the village records “so that our 
children will know when hope first 
came to our community and 
brought us new life.” Packard be¬ 
came the Anthelians’ heio; the) 
called him “Papou,” or grand- 
fadicr, an expression of esteem and 
affection. Whenever his jeep was 
sfxitted coming towards Anthelc 
someone ran to ring the church bell. 
Children thrust wild flowers at him 
when he reached the village square. 

I’hcrc was not a dissenting vote 
when he suggested putting 780 mil¬ 
lion drachmae (about j^9,ooo) 
earned by the project into a revolv 
ing fund to expand the fields to 
1,000 acres and build a warehouse 
and drying plant. Last year 4,000 
acres of the salty land produced a 
crop valued at 20,400 million drach 
mac (/234,ocx>). 

Marginal farming is over for An- 
thele villages. New wheat crops are 
already being raised on land 
cleansed by successive years of flood¬ 
ing. Farmcr.s arc reclaiming new 
tracts. In addition, 87 previously 
landless villagers now have their 
own land, assigned to them by the 
Greek Government, and are paying 
for it with rice profits. 

Meanwhile Packard’s other recla¬ 
mation works were also producing 
rice. In five years Greece changed 



from a rice-importing to a rice- 
cxporting country. The annual gain 
to the national economy is about 
ten million dollars—on an original 
U.S. investment of $43,000. 

Packard’s most difficult hurdle 
was the centuries-old barrier be¬ 
tween government officials and the 
country people; he had to gain the 
confidence and support of both 
sides. The test came at Kalyvia, a 
fertile bur eroding area where the 
Achelous River flooded the plain 
each year, threatening destruction 
of thousands of good acres. To the 
government Packard suggested flood 
levees. The Americans would put 
up the necessary cash, and under a 
long-term assessment plan the vil¬ 
lagers would pay hark the costs to 
the Greek treasury. 

Accompanied by a technician of 
the Greek Ministry of Public 
Works, Packard visited the flood 
area. When he suggested stopping 
at the village and discussing the pro¬ 
ject with the people, however, the 
astonished official demurred. “They 
wouldn’t understand,” he said. 
“We’d just waste time.” 

Nevertheless, Packard drove to 
the village with an interpreter and 
stopped at the coffee house, the tra 
ditional forum in most Greek vil¬ 
lages. He dawdled over his coflee 
while curious farmers gathered 
round. When a good crowd had 
assembled, he explained the flood 
control plan, and invited comment. 

The men were at first reluctant 
to speak. Then one of the more 
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courageous raised some questions. 
Soon a lively discussion had started. 

Meanwhile the government tech¬ 
nician had been standing at the back 
of the rcxim. Packard drew him into 
the conversation with some techni¬ 
cal questions, and gradually he be¬ 
gan to lead the discussion. It 
concluded in an atmosphere of 
cordiality—and approval of the 
project. 

On anodier occasion Packard 
spent an exhausting Saturday and 
Sunday morning leading a group of 
officials over a senes of inter-related 
projects near Agrinion,a large farm¬ 
ing community in West Greece. 
The tiled officials were ready to 
quit, but Packard proposed a meet¬ 
ing with the farmers. During the 
meeting Packard interrupted the 
provincial governor, pointed to a 
startled farmci and asked his 
opinion on what had just been said. 
The man, although surprised at be¬ 
ing asked for an opinion, spoke up 
boldly. Packard singled out others, 
and the ice was broken. 

As a result, the farmers agreed to 
a master plan for the improvement 
of 35,000 acres of good land and the 
drainage of 5,000 virgin acres. This 
led to an even larger project. They 
are now constructing a hydro¬ 
electric works to provide power and 
electric lights. The system includes 
a new dam and a ten-mile canal ap¬ 
propriately called Packard Canal. 

But this was only a small part of 
Packard’s devclopmcnl programme. 
He set about showing the people of 
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all Greece how to use their land and 
water better. 

Under his guidance several lakes 
were drained in North Greece pro¬ 
viding 50,000 acres of new rich 
land. Crops three and four times 
greater than the normal average 
were raised on former swamp land 
in Thessaly, Greece’s wheat-produc¬ 
ing bread-basket. Another 250,000 
acres in western Macedonia were 
drained and protected from floods. 
As part of a project involving the 
irrigation of 225,000 acres of land in 
Greek Thrace, he harnessed the 
Xanihi Torrent which had run wild 
each year for centuries, devastating 
thousands of fertile acres. 

Probably the most significant of 
Packard’s achievements was the 
sponsoring of irrigation districts. 
Today farmers everywhere arc 
forming autonomous groups, tax¬ 
ing themselves, setting up budgets 
and starting new projects on their 
own initiative. Joint undertakings 
have been organized successfully in 
some of the poorest districts in 
Greece, largely as a result of the 
confidence Packard inspired in the 
farmers. 

When Packard left Greece, the 
people had responded to his patient 


encouragement by adding 174,000 
acres or virgin land to the culti¬ 
vated area. They had protected 
740,000 acres from floods, drained 
495,500 acres, irrigated 708,000 acres 
and cleared 67,500 acres of brush- 
land for planting. The American 
investment that made these things 
possible totalled $30,975,146. 

In anticipation of a population of 
10,500,000 by 1974, Packard initi¬ 
ated a series of plans which the gov¬ 
ernment hopes will enable Greece to 
hold its economic gains. The plans 
provide for an additional 703,000 
arable acres. Fifteen years and 
360,000 million drachmae will be re¬ 
quired to complete the programme, 
but the Greeks are confident they 
can now do it without outside aid. 

The Greeks can never forget 
Walter Packard. Last summer, as 
he was preparing to return home, 
the people honoured him as Greeks 
have always honoured their heroes. 
While he stood, choked with emo¬ 
tion in the village square at Anthele, 
the farmers unveiled a marble 
statue of him. Here, for posterity, is 
a testimonial that phrases such as 
“American technical assistance” 
and “international co-operation” 
are not just words. 


DE Balzac lived many years in a cold and all but empty attic. 
There was no flame in his fireplace, no picture on his wall. But on one 
wall he inscribed with charcoal: “Rosewood panelling with commode”; 
on another, “Gobelin tapestry with Venetian mirror,” and in the place 
of honour over the fireless grate, “Picture by Raphael.” 

--Edwin Foley The Book of Decorative Furnititre (Nelton) 



The ease for the periodic re-examination 
of all motorists 

A Regular Overhaul for the Driver 

By f. C. Furnas 


l(N July 1953 ^ friend of mine 
drove through a red traffic 
^ V light and hit another car. 
Just didn’t sec the light, said m\ 
friend. 

In May 1954 he ran through an 
other light and collided with a 
lorry. Fortunately the lorry driver 
was unhurt and my friend got off 
with bruises. This time he said per¬ 
haps he had drowsed off just for a 
split second. 

My friend isn’t colour-blind. He 
doesn’t drink. In 40 years of pre¬ 
vious driving he had had no serious 
trouble. Although two such acci¬ 
dents so close together could be 
coincidence, they may be related to 
the fact that he has recently reached 
his mid-sixties. 

As our years increase, slowed- 
down reflexes and the possibility of 
sudden seizures creep up on us. 
Such things can be sensed in the 
terse summaries of accidents. Here 
is a recent handful, in all of which 
the driver was killed and drinking 
was not involved: 

“Driver age 61—Engine driver 


blew his whistle as usual. When 
about 100 feet from crossing he 
noticed car suddenly surge forward 
in front of train.” 

“Driver age 79—Travelling on 
wrong side of road, crashed head- 
on with Car 2.” 

“Driver age 81—Car seen to 
waver to left, then veer to right and 
collide with tree. Believe driver be¬ 
came ill.” 

Families aware of such possibili¬ 
ties sometimes write to the licens¬ 
ing authorities, requesting an exam¬ 
ination for the ageing driver. The 
authorities sometimes let the driver 
assume that it was the insurance 
company’s idea. Examiners find 
that family worries are justified in 
about 95 per cent of the caseSy and 
revoke the driver’s licence. 

Such examinations of elderly 
drivers and of others who don’t be¬ 
long in traffic should not depend on 
family manoeuvring. The driver’s 
licence is potentially one of the 
finest highway-safety devices. It is 
also one of the most neglected. Only 
within the last few years has any in- 
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tercst been shown in how to make 
the niost of this tool. The trick is 
to check the driver’s licence against 
the calendar and require re-exam¬ 
ination at certain ages, or given in¬ 
tervals, or both. 

In the United States in 1941 New 
Jersey started calling in for re-ex- 
amination and possible licence-re¬ 
vocation every driver over 65 who 
had a reportable accident. Ill-advised 
public protest caused this pro¬ 
gramme to be dropped after 1949, 
but it was an eye-opener while it 
lasted: 

Barely a third of almost 4,000 
elderly drivers thus called in and 
examined got through satisfactorily. 
A somewhat larger group was al¬ 
lowed back on the road with a “con¬ 
dition*’—get better glasses, say, or 
stay below certain speeds, or give up 
night driving. But over 200 either 
had eyes too far gone for correction 
or couldn’t pass reasonable driving 
tests. And some 200 more didn’t 
even bother to appear, letting their 
licences lapse automatically. 

Three years of such re-examining 
removed from New Jersey roads at 
least 500 dangerous drivers and set 
necessary conditions on 1,500 more. 
The results of this experiment led 
William Dcarden and George Zeig- 
Icr, of the New Jersey Division of 
Motor Vehicles, to sketch a system 
of checking all drivers’ vision as 
they reach 40 (the age when eyes 
may start to weaken), then bringing 
diem in again at 50 and every five 
years thereafter for a complete medi¬ 


cal examination, and eye test, and 
reflex test, and driving test, and 
quizzes on rules of the road. Such 
a programme would complement 
New Jersey’s famous semi-annual 
safety inspection of cars. Why keep 
a check on cars without checking 
drivers? 

Incredible though it may seem, 
re-examination in some form would 
screen for the first ttme some 25 
million licensed drivers who are 
using U.S. roads without ever hav¬ 
ing had any qualifying examination. 
This is a colossal hangover from the 
time when many states, in inaugur¬ 
ating the licensing of drivers, evaded 
the task of mass-examination and 
licensed anybody of legal age then 
driving who applied and paid the 
stipulated fee. 

For the last eight years North 
Carolina has been showing how the 
job can be done. Her system of 
“blanket renewal re-examination’’ 
is the final big step in using the 
driver’s licence to protect motorists 
against themselves and one another. 
Every four years each North Caro¬ 
lina driver is summoned to prove 
that he or she still deserves the privi¬ 
lege of operating a motor vehicle on 
the highway. The state thus makes 
sure that drivers understand this is 
a privilege and not a right —a legal 
fact of which too few arc aware. 

This programme began in 1947 
as an effort to check on the state’s 
million or so drivers who had never 
taken a driving test. A new law 
required a reorganized department 
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A new Road TrsdRc BUI was introduced in 
the House of Lords on December 8 by the 
Minister of Transport, Mr. J. A. Boyd-Car- 
penter. Its proposals include compulsory tests 
tor vehicles before the granting of licences, 
and compulsory re-testing of drivers disquali¬ 
fied for reckless, dangerous or careless driv¬ 
ing, or driving under the influence of drmk 
It also proposes tightening up the issue of pro 
Visional, or "learner,” licences, to prevent the 
abuse of these by drivers who repeatedly re¬ 
new them without attempting to undergo 
driving tests 


of motor vehicles to give all holders 
of drivers’ licences adequate exami¬ 
nation, and allowed four years for 
the job. What North Carolina thus 
learned about mass-screening re¬ 
sulted in regular renewal re-exami¬ 
nations for everyone every four 
years, the tests to be scheduled by 
birthdays to keep the load equal 
every month. 

Last year more than 37,000 driv¬ 
ers got renewals only on “condi¬ 
tions.” Many will be called back 
again for rc-examination in a year. 
People with progressive troubles, 
such as cataract, may be recalled 
every six months. 

More than 29,000 of those ex 
amined failed, largely through ig¬ 
norance of rule: of the road and 
inability to interpret standard road 
signs. Three out of four who failed 
the eye test can qualify after getting 
new glasses. 

Each year the exams are slightly 
stiffened—which means a steady rise 
in the average quality of drivers, 
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a few more incompetents 
ruled off the road, a 
broadened awareness of 
things like speed-zoning 
and hand signals. 

California, with six 
million drivers (the larg¬ 
est driving population in 
the United States), has a 
re-examination system 
closely resembling North 
Carolina’s. Drivers not 
quite bad enough to dis¬ 
qualify arc given a half- 
term rather than the usual four-year 
certilicate. This means they must 
reappear for rc-examination in two 
years. It would be hard to find a 
better way to make a marginal per¬ 
former watch his driving. 

Idaho started re-examining driv¬ 
ers in 1952, and the District of 
Columbia began last year. 

Governments worried about the 
cost of such a programme may look 
to the North Carolina arrangement. 
In most other states all driver’s li¬ 
cence fees, often totalling millions 
of dollars, are thrown into the state’s 
general fund. In North Carolina, 
only the Driver Licence Division 
can touch the citizen’s $2 for a four- 
year licence; the money is ear¬ 
marked to cover re-examinations, 
driver-improvement work and so 
on. And it does cover it—partly be¬ 
cause of savings from the four-year 
expiration system, which reduces 
the sizeable clerical cost of issuing 
annual or biennial licences. 

The best possible traffic-safety 
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programme would include these 
steps. 

I Summon every driver every 
fourth birthday for a licence-re 
ncwal examination 

2. Give every applicant the “in 
side” tests, then let the examiner de 
cide whether to give a driving test 
and whether to call the driver back 
again m less than four years 


3. Give stricter physical tests (re¬ 
flexes and general condition, in ad 
dition to eye tests) after the age of 

50 

4 Earmark all driver’s licence fees 
for use in driver-improvement and 
re examination 

The onlv thing wrong with this 
programme is that, at present, it is 
not in full operation anywhere 



The Sadden Word 

-/l/oRMAV ZuRoiD, 3 studcDt 31 the University of lowi, is fiaying his way 
through the university not by selling maga7incs but bv writing foi them 
Deciding to try to build a ieaturc round “The Saddest Word in the Eng 
hbh Language,’ he wrote and asked a number of famous people for their 
selections An amazing percentage replied, and their answers were inter 
csfing—and eharactenstir Here arc a few 

T 5 EAtot “Th< saddest word in the Engli»h langu,tgt is of course, 
‘saddest ’ ” 

O^cai liammet <.tetn II “The saddest word 1 know is ‘but ’ 

John Do^ Pasfof quoted Rears “forlorn* the verv word is like a 
bell 

Karl Menmnget, the psychiatrist “Unloved 

Emtiy Kimbrough “The phrase I count pathetic and blanch when I 
hear it, is when, at the conclusion of a story, the story teller says, ‘Well, it 
was awfully funny the way he told it ’ 

BernardM Baruch “Hopeless” 

George Balanchine^ the choreogi apher ‘ The saddest word in the Eng 
lish language—or in any language —is ‘vacuum 
Harry Truman quoted John Grccnlcaf Whittier 

For of all md wordi of tongue or pen, 

The saddeit are these ‘At might have beeni” 

Alexandra Tolstoy ‘The saddest word in all languages, which has 
brought the world to its present condition, is ‘atheism,’ ” 

James Thurbet “Almost everybody starts out by trying to sell other 
people’s words to magazines as his own, and you will have to go through 
this phase . Years ago a guy like you asked a numbei of writers what 
was the loveliest word in the language and Ring Lardner came up with 
mange. 




Profile of the New U.S. Under-Secretary of State 

(,ll()se-U|.) of 
I ki btrf Hoover, Jr. 

By Cameron Hawley 

■Author of "lixfcutwt Suite" 


lEN Herbert Pfoover, Jr., 
the newly appointed U.S. 
Under-Secretary of State, was desig- 
natcd special adviser on interna¬ 
tional oil problems to John Foster 
Dulles late in 1953, journalists were 
hard put to it to describe his career 
—except for the one inevitable 
phrase, “son of the former Presi¬ 
dent.” There was no biographical 
file on him, only the scant informa¬ 
tion that he was 50 years old, an 
engineer, lived in California and 
had been private consultant on 
petroleum problems to foreign 
governments. 

But the news writers were not 
greatly concerned. Hoover, Jr.’s, 
new mission was only temporary. 
He was to go to London and Teh¬ 
ran as an extra pair of eyes and ears 
for Dulles, who could not find time 
to go himself. Dulles hoped Hoover 
might glimpse some stopgap settle¬ 


ment of the British-Iranian oil dis¬ 
pute that would hold back the Com¬ 
munists from snatching control of 
Iran and, with it, the great Persian 
Gulf oil field and the largest refinery 
in the world. 

Twenty-nine months before, Pre¬ 
mier Mohammed Mossadeq had ex¬ 
propriated the properties of the 
British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and lost their senior tech¬ 
nicians without whom little or no oil 
could flow. The nation plunged to¬ 
wards bankruptcy. In thischaoic sit¬ 
uation the Reds were only days away 
from a coup when a successful Iran¬ 
ian revolution gaoled Mossadeq and 
put General Fazlollah Zahedi in as 
premier. But neither Zahedi nor his 
advisers could untangle the knot of 
bitter Anglo-Iranian relations. 

Although Hoover did little on his 
first trip except listen sympatheti¬ 
cally, the diplomatic grapevine to 
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Washington carried rumours that 
the British were impressed, and that 
the Iranians thought Hoover one of 
the most likeable foreigners who 
had ever been there. 

The key observation in Hoover’s 
first report to Dulles was that no 
temporary stopgap would keep the 
Reds from taking over in Iran. The 
settlement had to be permanent. 
Dulles asked if there was any such 
possibility. Hoover thought there 
was. “Will you go to work on it?” 
Hoover would—and did. 

He approached the problem as 
one to be settled within the scope of 
private enterprise, an attitude that 
is a sharp reflection of one of his 
basic convictions. Though 53 per 
cent of Anglo-Iranian’s stock was 
owned by the British Government, 
it was operated as a commercial 
company under a board of directors 
of which Sir William Fraser was 
chairman.* Hoover faced the task of 
getting Sir William to swallow some 
bitter pills—the bitterest being that 
Anglo*Iranian would have to give 
up its half-century hold on the oil 
orIran.t 

Sir William had stood his ground 
for two and a half years. Less than 
two months after- Hoover assumed 
his task, Sir William consented to 
invite a group of oil companies to 

• Sir WiUiam Fraaer was one of three 
Bimna created among the New Year Honours. 
Hia title had not been announced at the time of 
going to press. 

t The An^lo-Iranian Oil Company, since re¬ 
named the British Petroleum Company, now has 
a M per cent interest in the operation of Persian 
(Ml. the remaining 60 per cent being held bv 
American, Dutch and French companies 


sit down and discuss sharing con¬ 
trol of Anglo-Iranian. 

In the ten months of negotiations 
that followed, both with the oil 
companies and the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment, Hoover made 14 trips to 
London, six to Tehran. His r 61 c 
was largely backstage. He slipped 
quietly from one closed door to an¬ 
other, shaping minds to reasonable 
attitudes, soothing old wounds with 
the ointment of common sense, 
holding respect and confidence on 
both sides of the table with his un¬ 
questioned fairness and integrity. 

He manoeuvred other men into 
taking the lead rather than assum 
ing it himself, yet was ready to sit in 
the driver’s seat when necessary. 

When substantial accord was fi¬ 
nally reached last August, President 
Eisenhower commended Hoover by 
writing that the conclusion of the 
agreement “is due in significant 
measure to your expert knowledge 
of the oil business, to your persist¬ 
ence and to your skilful diplomacy,” 
It was this triumph that catapulted 
Hoover into the big job of Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

From the days of his earliest 
memories, Herbert Hoover, Jr., was 
the son of a famous man. By the 
time he left school, his father had 
been Food Administrator during 
the First World War and a key 
figure in the relief and icconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Herbert Jr. deter¬ 
mined then never to accept the 
slightest favour stemming from his 
father’s position. It was the same 
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point of view that his father had ex¬ 
pressed before him: “My boyhood 
ambition was to earn my living 
without the help of anyone, any 
time, anywhere.’^ 

Young Herbert’s natural bent to¬ 
wards things scientific was height-, 
cned by his home atmosphere. Din¬ 
ner-table conversation in the Hoover 
six-roomed cottage near Stanford 
University usually centred on some 
new mining technique or the latest 
palaeontological discovery His 
mother, Lou Henry Hoover, a 
graduate geologist, shared all her 
husband’s engineering interests. She 
guided Herbert Jr. and his younger 
brother Allan on exploratory field 
trips and participated in such back¬ 
yard engineering projects as the 
building of a powered vehicle that 
was finally licensed by the state of 
r.alifornia as an “automobile.” A 
friend, sharing a Hoover family pic¬ 
nic, found the afternoon devoted to 
the construction of a dam across a 
brook, the father labouring with his 
sons, using the project as a practical 
demonstration in hydraulic engi¬ 
neering. 

At Stanford, Herbert focused on 
the infant science of electronics. The 
1918 influenza epidemic had left 
him with impaired hearing, and he 
had made himself a hearing aid, 
robbing the family telephone for a 
transmitter. Improving the aid, at 
best not too effective, became a 
highly personal incentive to pursue 
electronic research. 

After his graduation he married 


Peggy Watson, a fellow student* 
and entered Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Many large corporations were anx¬ 
ious to employ him when he fin¬ 
ished at Harvard, but he could not 
escape the suspicion that his desir¬ 
ability was tainted by the fact that 
he was his father’s son. He rejected 
dozens of lucrative offers and took 
a $2oo-a-month job as radio com¬ 
munications engineer with Western 
Air Express, which later became 
Western Air Lines. His first assign¬ 
ment was to work on the develop 
ment of radio communication witii 
planes in flight, then little more 
than a scientist’s dream. 

Hi.s rise in Western Air Express 
was fast. In a little over a year he 
built up a network of more than 30 
ground stations and made Western 
one of the first airlines to have radio 
communicatum with its planes all 
along Its route. 

Other airlines were setting up 
their own communications. To 
avoid duplication of facilities. 
Hoover got the airlines together, 
formed a non-profit co-operative 
company to own and control all 
ground stations, and became its first 
president simultaneously with his 
promotion to chief engineer of Wes¬ 
tern Air Express. He was 26 years 
old. An aviation trade magazine 
called him “the radio genius of the 
industry.” 

A few weeks later the career that 
had started so brilliantly was dealt 
a crushing double blow. The 1930 
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election campaign was on, and the 
opposition sought to discredit the 
Hoover Administration. Western 
Ail Express was bidding for a Gov¬ 
ernment air-mail contract, and the 
rumour was launcjied that it would 
get the award because the Presi¬ 
dent's son was a Western Air offi¬ 
cial. Herbert Hoover, jr., promptly 
sent in a letter of resignation to 
Western Air. Then the second blow 
fell. It was discovered that he had 
tuberculo.sis and would have to 
spend at least a year in bed. 

The year of convalescence was a 
period of maddening restraint, 
grimly and impatiently endured. 
To fill the endless days and nights 
he read constantly, driving his mind 
into any new scientific field that 
offered a mental challenge. 

Finally released, he returned to 
the airline for a short period, then 
taught business economics to aero 
nautical-engineering students at 
California Institute of Technolc>gy. 
But the upward pattern of his 
career seemed broken. 

Then, as suddenly as he had done 
it before, he rocketed to a new 
success. It was linked to those long 
weeks of convalescence back in 1931. 
One of the projects with which he 
had occupied his mind was the 
devising of some kind of instrument 
by which an aeroplane aloft could 
measure its distance above the earth. 
In those pre-radar days bouncing 
sound waves seemed the most likely 
bet. The science that could help 
him most was seismology. 


In digging into the problem, he 
became intrigued by the reflection 
seismograph, a highly complicated 
electronic instrument which was 
just beginning to be used as a means 
of locating geological structures 
favourable to the accumulation of 
oil. Hoover designed and built one 
on a motor lorry chassis in his back 
yard. Then he started a small com¬ 
pany, United Geophysical, to do 
contract seismographing. Shortly 
afterwards he set up another com¬ 
pany, Consolidated Engineering, to 
build the instruments and carry on 
research. Not a cent of his father’s 
money went into either company. 
One of his early associates recalls, 
“Herb’s father had a lot of import 
ant mining and oil connections that 
could have given us business that 
we needed pretty badly, but Herb 
would have none of that.’’ 

In those early days young Hoover 
was everywhere—out in the hills 
running seismograph crews, back 
in the shop improving instruments, 
in the office handling management 
matters. Business boomed despite 
the depression. Most of the major 
oil companies became clients, and 
United Geophysical had seismo¬ 
graph crews scattered all over the 
world, working in as many as eight 
different countries at once. 

In 1943 Hoover was invited by 
President Medina of Venezuela to 
serve as an adviser in negotiation 
with foreign oil companies. Before 
he finished he had guided the draft¬ 
ing of a whole new code of Vcnc- 
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zuclan oil laws. The principles it 
established gradually became the 
pattern of oil-company relationships 
with governments the world over. 

The Venezuelan incident greatly 
increased Hoover’s stature, and he 
became one of the best-known men 
in the international world of oil, 
serving as adviser to numerous gov¬ 
ernments. During the war years, 
barred from the Armed Forces by 
his faulty hearing, Herbert Hoover, 
)r.’s, personal code of ethics made 
him offer his advisory and consult 
ing services wherever they were 
needed anywhere in the world, re 
fusing personal compensation for 
any service he performed. 

With his appointment as Under 
Secretary of State, Hoover severed 
all connection with United Geo 
physical and sold all his investments 
in other companies. He has come 
into office as a man only 51 years 
old, vigorous, alert, mature, well 
trained for official governmental 
diplomacy. His ability as a handler 
of men—and, to a considerable de¬ 
gree, his negotiating skill as well— 
are accountable to a mental slant 
uncommon in one trained in the 
engineering sciences. You need to 
be with him only a short time to be¬ 
come aware that his approach to 
every subject hinges on people. 
Mention a foreign country and he 


reacts, not with a comment on 
scenery or climate, but on local in¬ 
habitants, usually individuals. He 
has a talent for close observation erf 
the smallest personal details. Asked 
about one of the men he faced 
across a table during some negotia¬ 
tions, he replied: “Powerful head— 
great dome of a forehead—sort of 
an cagle’s-beak nose—but it’s his 
eyes you notice, sharp as a fox. You 
know he’s a smart operator.” 

Hoover still gets most of his re¬ 
laxation from his lifetime hobby of 
amateur radio. For him there is no 
relief from the strain of hard work 
as effective as sitting down with key 
and microphone for a session of 
concentrated hamming with old 
friends. The ten-day holiday that he 
managed to cram in between the 
end of the Anglo Iranian negotia¬ 
tions and taking office in Washing¬ 
ton was spent building a new trans¬ 
mitter. 

One of the attractions of Wash- 
ton to Herbert Hoover, Jr., is the 
fact that it will enable him to see 
more of Herbert Hoover, Sr. The 
ties between father and son have 
always been close. But Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., will continue to be his 
own man, wherever he is. Journal¬ 
ists will find the old identification, 
“son of the former President,” 
superfluous. 


The Power of Praise 

-/hfre is nothing like undeserved praise for putting human beings in a 
good temper. Praise not only pretends that we are better than we arc; it 
may help to make us better than we arc. —The New Statesmm 
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In married conversation, as in surgery, the knife must be used 

with care -Andrf Maurois quoted by Francci Rodman m New York Ttmes Magazine 

No man is good enough to govern another man without the other’s 

consent. —Abiaham Lincoln 


If at first you don’t succeed youVe running about average. 

—M H Alderton in Mt Vernon Miiioun Lawrence County Reconl 

They say that flattery is okay for husbands provided it is rationed 
—maybe so, but keep in mind that with rationing there’s usually a 

black market Dorothy D«x Bell Synduatc 

If you must cry over spilt milk, condense it - i ifr Today 

Middle age is the time when a man is always thinking that in a 
week or two he will feel as good as evci —Don Marqun 

A chip on the shoulder indicates that there is wood higher up 

— Rotartan Bulletin 

The mistake a lot of politicians make is in forgetting they’ve been 
appointed and thinking they’ve been anointed. 

— Mr* Claude Pepper quoted by 1 eonard Lyon* 

Where arc the days when men used to admire the entire woman ? 
If current trends continue, we may have to breed women the way 
they breed chickens—either all bosom or all leg 

Grace Do'wns head of a faihion achool in Look 

The U.N was set up not to get us to Heaven, but only to save us 
from Hell. Sir Wm*ton Churchill 


The way to procure insults is to submit to them. —Wiiiiam 

One of the best things about marriage is that it gets young people 
to bed at a decent hour. —M M Musselman m l Mamed a Redhead 

8 o 





On 4 MORNING in April Iasi )ear rn\ 
nephew’s wife said lo him “Know 
what day this is?” 

Trying to disguise the fact that he 
was being the forgetful husband, ht 
quickly suggested that they go out to 
dinner that night After dinner, still 
trying to work out what occasion they 
were celebrating, he handed his wife 
/lo and told her to buy herself some 
thing she’d like. 

Next morning he couldn’t stand the 
suspense any longer. “Darling,” he 
said, “1 give up. What day was yester 
day?” 

His wife looked ai him in surprise. 
“Why^ Primrose Day, of course,” she 
replied. — Ckeua miOrath 

On a sighT'SEEINg trip to Washing 
ton with my two teen-age daughters, 
we stopped early one morning at the 
Lincoln Memorial. I let them out of 
the car, but before going off to park, 
watched them climb the flight of steps 
to the Memorial. I saw them go up to 


the soldier on guard. He shook his 
held “no ” There was a pause Then 
thi girls went into the Memorial. 

Later I asked them what had hap^ 
pened “The soldier said the Memorial 
didn t open for another houi and it 
w'as against regulations to let us in,’ 
one ot my daughters said. 

‘ And what did you say?” 

Why, 1 )usi told the truth,” she 
replied ‘ I said, ‘Mr Lincoln wouldn’t 
like that’” -Mrs CiCJL north 

After moving to a town in Texas, I 
looked up a friend of my father’s who 
had done well in the oil business—and 
discovered that not all Texas rruUion- 
aire legends arc based on fiction. 
Parked in his two-car garage were a 
Buick and a Cadillac, and behind 
them m the drive sat an MG and a 
Jaguar. Flabbergasted, I asked whom 
all the cars belonged to, and was told 
that each member of the family had 
his own. 

“But,” I persisted, “what about the 

Si 
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Oldsmobile in front of the house?” 

“Oh, that,” he shrugged. “That's 
for anybody whose car is blocked in 
the drive ” -Mrs W N WAUAcr 

While working mi a dress shop I 
sold a dress to an erect, white haired 
lady whose speech and manner marked 
her clearly as a grande dame As she 
stood before a mirror, studying the 
dress, I suggested that removing the 
shoulder pads would give it a much 
better appearance She tried it, and 
agreed at once 

As she turned to go, however, she 
said, “Be sure to put those pads in 
with the dress, won’t you?” 

I must have looked surprised “Of 
course, but I thought-” 

“Kettle holders,” she said pleasantly, 
and walked off Patricia Beai doi in 

Whin a pretty young thing with long 
blonde hair a flying and a gold band 
circling her ring finger started taking 
our morning bus she picked the seat 
next to the good looking driver and 
flirted outrageously with him It was 
evident he was smitten "Probably has 
a husband in the Navy*” sniffed the 
back row 

Then one day she sat m her usual 
place, red*eycd and quiet, and our 
driver expressed his dark mood in 


sudden starts and stops. Finally he 
stopped the bus with a Dang, stood up 
and angrily faced the passengers. 
“Some busybody reported me for talk 
mg to this young lady. Well, I want 
you all to know she’s my wife. We 
were mariied two years ago and after 
three da)s together I was called up 
and SIX months later 1 was posted 
abroad The week I got my discharge 
I took this }ob and I worlc part time 
in a garage after my run on the bus 
IS over Mary took a job, too, so this 
IS the only time we have to talk Now 
—if anyone has any remarks to make, 
let’s hear them * ” No one spoke as he 
slammed back to his scat 
A few months later, knitting needles 
began to click as busy passengers stud 
led diiections for jackets and baby 
stKks The day Mary resigned her jod 
the driver found a stack of baby pres 
ents on the scat beside him Some of 
the largest fiircels were from the back 
I ova Mbs 1 \Ii Coach 

Whilf my best boyfriend was 
stationed abroad, 1 had my hair 
“styled” in the short, wispy cut made 
famous by Audrey Hepburn When I 
met him at the airport he looked, then 
stopped dead “Gosh,” he said, “I 
don’t know whether to kiss you or 
shake your hand ” —\NNt b fulboam 


Contributions Wanted for 'Life’s Ltl{e That” 

For each anecdote published in this feature, The Reader’s Digest will 
P^y £^S Contributions must be true unpublished stories from your own 
experience revelatory of adult human nature, or showing appealing or 
humorous sidelights on human nature Maximum length joo woids. but the 
shorter the better Contributions should be typewiitten and cannot be returned 
or acknowledged Address ’'ljfe*s That" Editor, The Reader’s Digest 
2j Albemarle Street London, IV / 
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^NE acre m every seven of the 
’ world’s working farmland 
IS planted to wheat. It 
occupies more land than any other 
food crop—almost as much as rice 
and maize together. Wheat ripens 
from the Poles to the Equator, from 
sea level to ii,ooo-f<)ot Himalayan 
slopes. There are 15,000 known 
strains; and one or more of those 
varieties will grow successfully in 
the hottest and the coldest of civi¬ 
lized countries and in some of the 
driest. Every moment in the year, 
somewhere on earth, farmers arc 
bringing in a golden wheat harvest. 

Five thousand years ago, about the 
time the Pharaoh Cheops* mourners 
buried his solar ship near the Great 
Pyramid, an Egyptian baker made 

Condfitted from 


one of man’s first chemical dis¬ 
coveries, as historians reconstruct 
the story. Preparing a batch of 
dough, he left some standing over- 
long exposed to the air. Microscopic 
air-bornc yeast plants fell on the 
moist dough, and fermentation be¬ 
gan. When he baked it, instead of a 
flat pancake such as men had eaten 
till then, the Egyptian found his 
wheat dough swollen to a fluffy loaf 
several times its original size and 
full of tiny air pockets. He had dis¬ 
covered raised or leavened bread. 

We know exactly what kind of 
wheat the first bread baker ground 
to make his flour: wheat kernels no 
different from some varieties occa¬ 
sionally grown today have been 
found in Egyptian mummy cases. 

Lifetime Lwing Sj 
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And even then wheat was an 
ancient food. 

The prehistoric invention of grain 
agriculture was one of the most 
important events in human history. 
It takes eight square miles of game 
land to feed a lone hunter. The 
same area, ploughed and planted, 
can support 6,000 human beings. 
Before cereal agriculture began, the 
whole earth with all its riches could 
not have fed as many people as there 
are in Spain today; afterwards, man 
had a non-perishable food supply 
that he could stoie up against lean 
years. Wheat created farms, then 
cities. 

In many unexpected ways the 
story of wheat is the story of civi¬ 
lization. Man’s plot of earth gave 
him growing notions of private 
property. It forced him to become a 
watcher of the stars, because wheat 
must be planted at its proper season; 
and in time astronomy became the 
parent of calendars and mathemat¬ 
ics. The first large administrative 
machine resembling a modern na 
tional government grew from the 
need to supervise far-flung irriga¬ 
tion canals in Egypt, one of the 
world's earliest wheatlands. The 
mill-wheel marked the end of man¬ 
kind’s utter dependence on muscle 
power. 

In 1831 a 22-year-old Virginia 
farm boy named Cyrus McCormick 
gave wheat its most revolutionary 
invention since leavened bread. Mc¬ 
Cormick devised the world’s first 
practical harvesting machine, which 


over the next century slashed the 
number of man-hours required to 
harvest an acre of wheat from 64 to 
two and a half. Mechanical harvest¬ 
ers opened vast wheatlands that 
hand labour could not have worked. 
They clicked hungrily across the 
empty prairies—and in their wake 
came railways, built by wheat, for 
wheat. 

The wheat berry or kernel is a 
tiny nutlike dynamo of nourish¬ 
ment barely a quarter of an inch 
long; It takes more than 13,000 of 
them to make a pound. When 
wheat’s darker hued germ and bran 
are removed, what is left is the 
creamy white “endosperm”—the 
bulk of the kernel—consisting of 
starch granules interlaced in pro¬ 
tein. Wheat products supply perhaps 
a fourth of the protein in our diet, 
plus some 40 per cent of the thia¬ 
mine (vitamin B,). 

Several years ago, the famed 
Cornell University nutritionist Dr. 
Clive McCay was asked to help im¬ 
prove the diet of mental patients in 
New York State, who could rarely 
be induced to eat complete meals. 
Nearly all of them, however, ate 
bread. Dr. McCay fortified every 
100 pounds of enriched white flour 
with eight pounds of non-fat dry 
milk, six pounds of soya bean and 
two pounds of wheat germ. Spread 
with butter or margarine, the re¬ 
sulting “Cornell Recipe bread,” a 
creamy-white loaf, packs more 
balanced nutrition than beef-steak. 

If you had to exist on a single 
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plant food the one to choose would 
be wheat. At a pinch, human beings 
can probably stay alive on a diet 
consisting entirely of whole wheat 
and water. 

At the turn of this century, severe 
winters, burning summers and sear¬ 
ing drought threatened to roll back 
the advance of wheat across western 
America. But a sharp eyed U.S. 
Department of Agriculture cereal 
expert named Mark Carleton 
noticed that amidst the desolation 
of ruined wheat farms a colony of 
Russian Mennonite farmers were 
harvesting rich crops. Their wheat 
seed, they told Carleton, had come 
with them from the old country. 

Carleton set off on a one-man 
wheat-hunting expedition. Across 
the Russian plains he wandered un¬ 
til he found what he wanted. To¬ 
day, much of the 2,000 million 
dollar annual U.S. wheat crop is 
hard red winter wheat descended 
from a Crimean variety which 
Carleton introduced — the same 
variety that he found first on the 
Mennonite immigrants’ farms. 

Equally remarKable is the story 
of William and Charles Saunders, 
the Canadian plant experimenters 
whose magnificent Marquis wheat 
has been called “the greatest achieve¬ 
ment in wheat-breeding history.” It 
goes back a hundred years, to a day 
when a Scotsman strolling on the 
Glasgow docks impulsively filled his 
hat with plump wheat kernels being 
unloaded from a Polish ship. He 
sent them to a friend in Canada, an 


Britain imports more wheat than 
any other country—some four mil¬ 
lion tons annually. Considerably 
more than half comes from Canada, 
most of the remainder from Aus¬ 
tralia and the United States. Coun¬ 
tries of the British Commonwealth 
have about 75 million acres sown to 
wheat each year, rather less than a 
quarter of the world’s total, and 
tney supply nearly half the world’s 
export wheat. Canada, producing 
between 18 and 19 million tons a 
year, is second only to the United 
States fabout 35 million tons) 
among tne wheat growing countries 
of the free world. (Only estimated 
figures arc available for the Soviet 
Union and China ) Though Britain 
has only two million acres under 
wheat, the yield per acre is nearly 
twice that or Canada and more than 
twice that of Australia or the United 
States. 

Ontario farmer named David Fife, 
who planted his gift seed the next 
spring. This was the wrong time, 
for it was winter wheat; it should 
have been planted in the autumn, to 
be harvested early in the following 
summer. 

All the stalks died except one. 
From that lone stalk came a good 
spring bread wheat called Red Fife, 
which swept west across southern 
Canada. But an invisible barrier 
kept it from moving north: the bar¬ 
rier of early frost, which murdered 
the nodding golden heads just a 
few days before they ripened. 

Canada's wheat belt remained a 
narrow strip along the U.S. border 
until William Saunders, head of the 
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Dominion’s experimental farms, 
came across correspondence from an 
obscure Far Eastern missionary. In 
India, said the churchman’s letter, 
there was a wheat called Hard Red 
Calcutta, which ripened remarkably 
early. It had to, because it grew on 
cold Himalayan hillsides. But it 
yielded miserably. 

Samples were obtained and Do' 
minion wheat breeders went to 
work. Wheat in the field is nor¬ 
mally self-fertilized. Each plant is 
both male and female. With forceps 
the breeders removed the [K>llen- 
bearing anthers or male organs of 
the Calcutta, which was to be the 
“mother” of the new cross. On its 
stigmas they dusted pollen from a 
Fife “father.” Then they wrapped 
the plant in a paper bag to prevent 
air-borne pollination. 

Disappointingly, the hybrid chil¬ 
dren of Fife and Calcutta looked 
ordinary. Each of the most promis¬ 
ing Fife-Calcutta offspring had to be 
picked out, bred to itself, planted, 
harvested the next year, and selected 
and bred all over again year after 
year. The job fell to Dr. Charles 
Saunders, son of the man in charge. 
In 190^ he chose a single plant, and 
once again the thin line of heredity 
that was to expand Canadian wheat 
hundreds of miles northwards had 
narrowed to one lone plant. Saun¬ 
ders called it “Marquis.” 

lust 15 years later, North Ameri¬ 
can farmers reaped 300 million 
bushels of Marquis wl^eat, every 
kernel a descendant of the lone 


plant of 1903. No wonder wheat 
was the symbol of fertility among 
ancient peoples. 

Marquis beat the frost. It ripened 
six days earlier than its Fife parent 
—and those few days meant the 
difference between disaster and 
prosperity for northern farmers. 
Furthermore, it outyielded its pre¬ 
decessors bv 20 per cent • enough 
extra wheat in texiay’s harvest to 
provide a year’s bread for 15 million 
people. 

Plant science goes on enriching 
mankind. Synthetic urea, a new 
nitrogen fertilizer spray, has in¬ 
creased the wheat plant’s protein 
content by two per cent m field tests 
—a seemingly small bonus, but it 
could add millions of tons of protein 
food to the world’s crop. 

There’s a Judas m the age-old 
wheal .story—^the barberry bush, 
which has always played host to 
wheat’s fungus enemy, stem rust. 
The latest race of rust is called race 
15R, which exploded across the 
wheat belt in the United States in 
1950 and still rages out of control. 

Plant pathologists are working 
towards a way of combating 15B. 
They have already discovered genes 
of resistance in some Egyptian and 
Kenya wheats and are busy cross¬ 
breeding promising new strains. 
There’s hope, too, in the new 
science of radiation genetics. Bota¬ 
nists at the Brookhaven atomic 
laboratory, Long Island, have used 
neutron irradiation to produce rust- 
resistant oats. Wheat may be next. 



Abraham Lincoln: 

Everybody’s Business 


I N THF 90 vt irs 
since his doth 
Abrihim Liii 

coin his hcf n writ 
ten ind talkedai>oiU 
more than an\ otlu r 
human being Not 
onlv IS he the ijn.at 
Aintrieanfolk hero 
but his popul int> 
has steadiK grown 
and purified itself 
until he has come to 
be worshippe d bv 
mankind fir lx 
)ond the limits of 
Ills own country 
Since Lincoln’s 
own fellf)w citizens 
first mourned his 



By Greer Williams 

whciestands a faith 
ful restoration of 
the pioneer village 
in which Honest 
Abe spent his \oung 
manhood 
R ilph Newman, 
ownei of the Abra 
ham Lincoln Book 
Shop in Chicago, 
refers to his business 
as part of the “Lin 
loln industry 
With a S23o,oo»va 
vear gloss income, 
Newman is a chief 
beneficiary among 
an estimated *)00 


passing, in one of the longest 
funeral prcx.cssions of all tim^., mil 
lions from all over thf world ha\c 
visited his tomb in Springfield, 
Illinois. More millions hive paused 
in reverence before his statue in the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
Each year hundreds of thousands 
tour the “Lincoln country,” from 
the cabin where he was reputedly 
born near Hodgenville, Kentucky, 
to New Salem State Park, 20 
miles northwest of Spiingficld, 


people who make a direct living 
from Lincoln These include rare 
manuscript and book dealers, 
monument custodians and souvenir 
scllei s. 

Perhaps 10,000 Americans collect 
printed matter about Lincoln, lliis 
need not be an expensive hobby, 
much information may be obtained 
from historical libraries and 
socieDcs at little or no cost. But 
leachng collectors have invested 
huge sums in things that were Lin- 


( ondfn<td frjm The Knjanjf ^fagazine 
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coin’s. The Gettysburg Address, for 
instance. 

There exist in Lincoln’s hand¬ 
writing five copies of these 266 im¬ 
mortal words. The two drafts he 
made before giving the speech arc 
both in the Library of Congress.* 
Afterwards, he made a third copy 
at the request of Edward Everett, 
who had given a two-hour oration 
that same day and had received 
practically all the applause. The 
Everett copy was written to be sold 
at auction in a benefit for wounded 
soldiers. Many years later it brought 
the highest price ever paid for a 
Lincoln “autograph” — $150,000. 
This was paid by an anonymous 
Chicago businessman, not long be¬ 
fore the 1929 stock-market crash. In 
1944 the man’s widow sold it for 
$60,000—the second-highest price. 
Illinois school children raised 
$50,000 and Marshall Field, the 
famous Chicago department store 
owner, gave $10,000, so that it could 
be placed in the Illinois State His¬ 
torical Library. 

The fourth and fifth copies Lin¬ 
coln penned for historian George 
Bancroft, again to raise money for 
war veterans. One of these is now 

• According to legend, Lincoln dashed off 
the ipeech iraile on the train to Gettysburg — 
writing wjth a pencil borrowed from young 
Andrew Carnegie on the back of an envelope 
borrowed from Secretary of State Seward. Ac¬ 
tually, he wrote a large part, if not all, of the 
first draft while still at the White House, be¬ 
ginning the text in ink on Executive Mansion 
stationery and finishing it in pencil on ruled, 
blue-grey foolscap. He finished writing the 
•peech on the mornit^ of its delivery, Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1863. There is good historical evidence 
that he copied off the second draft (to be used 
as a reading copy) in Gettysburg. 


in the possession of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity. The other belongs to Oscar 
Cintas, former Cuban Ambassador 
to the United States. He paid 
$54,000 for it. 

Lincoln writers are an industry in 
themselves. The outpouring of 
word.s began the dax after Lincoln’s 
death; there are now some 6,000 
books and pamphlets about him. 

Biographies number liundreds; 
the\ have been written in German, 
Spanish and Norwegian. One of the 
best w'a.s by an Englishman, Lord 
CharnwfXKl. After the Second 
World War three Japanese pub¬ 
lished books about him. 

Edrly biographies glorified Lin¬ 
coln beyond his human proportions, 
causing certain associates, such as 
William Herndon, bis old law part 
ncr, to react with reminiscences un¬ 
duly vulgarizing the man. Later, 
objective historians reached a more 
balanced view. 

Literary interest rt)se tf> a high 
plateau with the 1926 publication of 
Carl Sandburg’s twovolume Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln: The Prairie Years. 
Sandburg finished his job in 1939 
with four volumes called Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years. The liter¬ 
ary tide has been high ever since, 
and added to it in 1953 was Roy 
Basler’s eight-volume Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

Hoaxes and wholesale inventions 
have given much trouble to truth- 
seekers about Lincoln. Dealer New¬ 
man, of the Lincoln Book Shop, 
has turned down enough Lincoln 
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A bust of Abraham Lincoln stands in the 
(©^•^ecnth century church in the village of 
Hingham in Norfolk Here, m the first half 
of the sixteenth century, lived Robert Lincoln, 
the earliest known ancisior of the famous 
American PrcsyJcnt His first American 
ancestor, Samuel Lincoln, tmigrited from 
fimgham m 1037, to )Oin his two elder 
brothers, who owned a weasing business m 
Hinghatn, Missnchiisttis 


hair to stuff a sofa, and a sackful of 
alleged scraps tiom the blood 
stained pillow cast on which Lin 
coin’s head rested in his hnal 
houis 

\et fM n the palpable frauds m i) 
achieve collector’s value, such as the 
small stone msenhed “A Lincoln 
Ann Rutledge uetc betrothed here 
July 4, 1833” I Sts stone siid to 
have been found iii (Jlcl > 1 rn 1 1 
1900, hr ughf $75 it 1 'cunt 
auction 

Herndons unproved tilt of the 
Ann Rutledge romance is utidoubt 
edly the biggest fraud of all Ht 
used this to buttress his untriu ton 
tention that theie was no love be 
tween Abraham and Mar) Lincoln, 
the stor) of young lost and un 
timely death captured popnlai im ig 
Illation and led to further hoaxes 

In 1928 a Miss Wilma Frances 


Minor convinced the 
editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly that a senes of 
Lincoln letters, including 
love letters to and from 
Ann Rutledge, was auth 
entic, and the magazine 
published it Historian 
Paul Angle pionounced 
the Ictrc rs a fraud and, in 
an article also published 
in The Atlantu Monthly, listed the 
disc rcpancies 

(»recn ink was used in some of 
the letters yet gteen nk con 
tains aniline dye not introaueed un 
Til later The hindwntmg dlcged to 
be Lincoln’s was similar o his 
but nowhere else hid he begun 
sentences with a small letter In one 
of Ann s letters w is wi iltcn “I am 
iTicitfull for the S|xmcers copy 
l)ook I copy frum that every time I 
tail spin Ann Rutledge died 
in 18^5 Speivers hrst penman 
ship book w IS not published until 
184b 

All that cold blooded scholars can 
determine for suic is that Abe and 
Ann livc'd in the same town at the 
sime time, and that she was en 
gaged to someone else Yet the 
legend of Lincoln s love for hei 
lives on 


csrl YOUNG PEfcR oHcc askcd Disracli what course of study he had best 
take to qualify himself for speaking so as to gam the tar of the House 
of Lords "Have you a graveyard near your house?" asked Disraeli 
"Yes," was the reply "Then," said Disraeli, “1 should recommend you 
to visit It early of a morning and practise upon the tombstones." 

Tht Peno*al Papers of lord Ramdel (Ernest Benn) 



Medical sciefice reveals just how human reproduction worths 


The Marvel 
OF Conception 

B\ Ih Ilefncft lhoni<- u>th hnia Hliitn fi 

^ ihc juiuuuPms iii i] il n ihiait liu ^ hlick 

^r.mt \vhm ii ^\ lift is i.( tii.j iirr int vvhic 1 ms L*iuki r .ndclurkti 
Ji is iht thrill' oF i Jrniii i ’hii’' tht sLirmuiKlui^T v«/<»fefV jHl\ 

which usn.ilh t.ikts place iii about 1 his nucltiis, in luin, wouki con 
12 houis It IS th It pKcisc m>inKJit Lin » chrkcr internal spot -asinglc 
when a male spcrii. pcnctiates anti [itikiot kaelshol inside the currant, 
fertilizes 1 Jem lit Iiisidt ihiii ar^ chromosomes— 

The human egg is foundisli, ind vsoirnditpcd snustuies honzon 

tiny—not (]inu a‘ large the lull (ilh striped with h mds of light and 

stop at the end of this nntenvt It dnk 

has no colour, for it is a spec) o* 'i i hujinuisomes contain about 

watery substanir, if p were i 1 t otto gtn *ht < s’Ct numi er is 

more* transparent it would be in unknown Thca genes combined 
visible with th( gt ntsfnun the sperm, will 

The egg is a single cell but a com determine the bain’s inherited char- 
plicatcd one It vou’ll enlarge it actenstus not e.uly the colour of 

times in youi mind’s enc until it n eyes and hau, the shape of the jaw 

abouc as laige as a pmg jiong ball, ind the* se\, but also such matters as 

um can visualize its structure The how List the baby will grow, 

magnified egg would eerntain a vcn At the start of the drama of con- 

EDPDDD LiDDPDDDeuQ aa a gcaqaij Qa ciia ee*ption, the egg bicaks out of a 
t)R HiRBiRT Thoms IS ?iof(ssnr fcmciitiis small blister on the surface of one 
oi obvKtries and eonatuiogv ai tmi of the two ovaries, which are each 

He was formerly chairnun oI tin j J™, 

licpartmein at \ aie s Stliool of Mtditino anti , , , , , ,• j 

head of tlK Inicnihty c’hnic then IT h is luughi) almond shaped, and located 

written tsrcnsntly in these held near ihc top of the pelvic cavity. 

CoiKirnsK' fiovt Woniat> Hnint Campatit 9 ^ 
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One egg—and practically always 
only one egg—starts out in this 
fashion about every 28 days through¬ 
out a woman’s childbearing years. 

The blister may form on either 
ovary. If one ovary.fails to work, or 
if one is surgically removed, the 
other functions perfectly well; an 
egg reaches maturity and is released 
just as before. 

The next half inch or so of the 
egg’s journey is an extraordinary 
affair. This speck of living matter is 
loose in a comparatively vast space. 
If conception is to take place, the 
egg must drift into the upper end 
of one of the two Fallopian tubes 
which branch out of the top of the 
womb and reach over, to right and 
left, towards the ovaries. 

Each Fallopian tube is about four 
inches long and perhaps a third of 
an inch thick. Its mouth is a leafy 
fan of delicate filaments, averaging 
about a quarter of an inch long, and 
as they wave to and fro, a tiny cur¬ 
rent, moving into the tube, is set up. 

The tube is not straight, but 
twisting and convoluted, and the 
egg is squeezed along by rhythmic, 
progressive contractions of the 
walls. Within 12 hours after the 
blister has opened, the egg usually 
has floated as far as the middle por¬ 
tion of the tube. If conception is to 
occur, the sperm and the egg will 
probably meet half way inside the 
tube. 

Both egg and sperm are single 
cells—but in all other respects they 
arc conspicuously unlike. 


The egg is 35 to 40 times the size 
of the head of the sperm. The egg 
can’t move under its own power, 
but the sperm moves at the rela¬ 
tively fantastic speed of an inch in 
about eight minutes. For each egg, 
there are 200 million to 500 million 
sperms. 

The new electron-microscopes 
enable us to blow up marvellously 
detailed photographs of individual 
sperms to portrait size. We can also 
make films of them in action. 

A single sperm looks and moves 
somewhat like a tadpole. It has an 
oval-shaped head which contains the 
nucleus, the chromosomes and the 
genes. Next there’s a narrow middle 
section, a thin cylinder about as 
long as the head. Then comes the 
tail, roughly nine times as long as 
the head. As long as the sperm 
lives, its tail never stops the cork¬ 
screw motion which drives it for¬ 
ward. It can continue to swim at 
almost top speed for as long as two 
days, a feat that involves spending 
tremendous energy. No other 
organism so simple and so small can 
work so hard. 

Several hundred million sperms 
start together, with a rush, on their 
journey to find the egg. They have 
matured—in much the same way 
that the egg matured in its blister— 
in the cells which line tiny tubes in 
the testicles. They pass through the 
two continuous passageways that 
circle up from the scrotum into the 
abdomen, round behind the bladder 
and then out via the urethra, the 
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buy a tin toe ay and try them They are 
not like other sweets bfrausr they aie 
manufactured mosihygicn tally in the 
ONLY AIR CONDinONfO 
CONFECTIONARY FACTORY IN 
INDIA Only the choicest ingred ents aid 
fresh fruit centres are i cd in Morten 
Sweets — that is whv they have a lingering 
flavour and dcliciot succulence that ocher 
sweets don t have And now in the handy 
new EVERFRESH tns they come to 
you in a doubly fresh condition 


Verltljes available In EVERFRESH' iini 

• LACTO KON ION • ORCHARD RRUITS 

• CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS 0 HONEY COME 

• MORTON DELICACIES • CHOCOLATE 
NOVELTIES • SURER BUTTER SCOTCH 

• CHOCOLATE CRACKNELS • BARLEY 
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channel from the bladder through 
the ptnis. When the sperms arc 
pushed out of the coiled tube in the 
testicle, they are fully matured and 
alive But it is not until sexual inter 
course has tiken pla( e and the hun 
dreds of millions of sperms are tie 
posited in the vagina, that tht 
sperms achieve their amazing full 
vigour Their objective is tht cer 
vix, the small passageway whith 
leads into the womb 
Only a few ever reaih then oh 
jective Quite a numbti merth 
oscillate or swim aiound in circles 
Since the vagina’s secretions ir 
acid and hostile to the sperms, per 
haps 299,700 000 of ^500,000 000 art 
dead within a few hours Onlv \ 
comparative few survive to find the 
opening in the ttivix md wiigglc 
on safely into its canal 

Still It IS a long way into tht 
womb’s main cavit), and then on 
into a Fallopian tube The distinct 
IS more than three inches 
A few thousand sperms swim as 
far as the top of the womb The 
womb can expand to great size in 
pregnancy, of course, but in the 
non-pregnant state it is quite small 
and the size of an upside down 
pear, the widest part being onl) two 
inches across To an infinitesimal 
sperm this is a sast space ind the 
openings into the two Fallopian 
tubes are small targets—not to men 
non the fact that one of the tubes is 
egglcss Presumably about as m.in) 
sperms enter the wrong tube as the 
right 


Those sperms that do start up the 
right tube towards the egg imme 
diately encounter difficulties The 
tubal current is flowing against 
them and the muscular contractions 
of the tube s walls, pushing the egg 
along towirds the cavity of the 
womb, are contrary to then pro 
gress The egg to make matters 
more difficult, is in constant 
motion, being rolled and tossed by 
the squeezing Ktion of the tube 
Furthermore, it is enmeshed wrh 
in the complicated folds of the 
tube s lining A hundred sperms 
might swim is far as the egg, or 
even past it, without anv eertunty 
thitone would letinlh m ikc con 
r 1(1 

The egg is iKo surrounded by 1 
pirt of the inside w ill of the blister 
thu once held it in pi ice ind the 
sperm must penetrate this outer 
harriei To iccomplish this the 
sperm with seemingly idmiiablc 
foresight bungs with it 1 minute 
uantitv of m cn/yme hyaluroni 
ase, which h is the ibility to loosen 
the egg’s protectnt sheath The 
sperm then m ikcs contact with the 
actual wall of the (gg Its oval head 
is driven through it Almost as soon 
as the head of the sperm has pene 
trated, its tail disintcgr ite s At the 
same time, the egg s wall goes 
through a drastic change, it is no 
longer penetiable to any other 
sperm s assault The race is to the 
first sperm only 

Soon all that remains of the 
sperm’s onct complicated structure 
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is a small spindle-shaped mass with¬ 
in the egg. This is the nuclear 
material which the sperm carried in 
its head. It moves towards the egg’s 
nucleus. The two masses fuse into 
one—a new nucleus now—and con¬ 
ception has taken place. 

TTtis is the climactic end of the 
U-hour drama. 

The remarkable growth of the 


new organism begins immediately. 
The two nuclei have no sooner 
joined in one cell than the new 
nucleus itself begins to divide. In a 
short time the lertiliEed egg will 
have split into a pair of cells which, 
in turn, will split, and so on, 
in the astonishing sequence of 
events which will produce the 
new baby. 


The Complete Angler, Oriental Style 

In Japan, cormorants, which excel as night fishermen, are trained to 
dive from a boat, grab as many fish as they can pack into their necks, 
and< surrender them to their boss. They can’t swallow them, because at 
the base of the neck a leash is tied so no decent-sized fish can get past. 

Four men handle a cormorant-fishing excursion: one to steer, one 
amidships to handle four birds, one forward to handle 12 birds, and one 
at the bow to stoke a wcxid-fire blazing in a coarse wire basket. Since 
A.D. 712, it has been considered bad form to engage in cormorant fishing 
without a continuous noise, .so the keeper of the beacon and the steers¬ 
man beat the taffrails, whooping betimes. 

When the fish, impressed with the fire and the noise, school round the 
boat, the keeper lets his cormorants, one at a time, go overboard to the 
entire extent of the leash—from 12 to 15 feet; and the birds begin swal¬ 
lowing fish to the full capacity of their long necks. At frequent intervals, 
gorged almost to suficKation, a surfeited cormorant swims drunkenly 
round until hauled in and forced, by a single sliding stioke along his 
neck, to disgorge. With the fish schooling properly, a single cormorant 
can bag 500 a night. For reward they get the small fish. 

—Bob Davis, Oriental Odyssiy 

One BirTfcR cold afternoon, 1 saw two Chinese squatted by a bonfire 
on the bank of a frozen river. A third stood close by, arms outstretched, 
stark naked, and slowly pivoting to heat himself on all sides. Soon the 
other two arose, Icxipcd a rope round his body beneath his armpits, hur¬ 
ried him across the ice to a hole they had opened, and lowered him 
until his head barely showed above the edge. For several minutes he 
hung there, then muttered something and his cronies pulled him out. 

In each hand he held a fish; under his skinny arms, pressed tight 
against his body, were several others; and between his taut, straightened 
legs were several moie fish! Chang, my Chinese companion, explained 
that fish make straight for an airhole and cluster round any heated 
object, so that fishing in winter was much better than summer fishing. 

—Jartie* Lafayette Hutthinsort, China Hand 



The happy art of snatching forty winks in public 
without being caught at it 


Uips on 
?/ow Jo Doze 


By Robert Bcnchlcy 


I T GOES without saying that, in our we get to the office, snatching our 
modern civilization, we don’t get clothes from the chair and carrying 
enough sleep while in bed. And them into town on our arm, there 
so we indulge in the charming pas- might even be half an hour mare 
time of the Doze—catching little for a good, health-giving nap. Who 
snatches of sleep now and then dur- knows, perhaps those few minutes 
ing the day while trying to appear of extra sleep might make us just 
as if we were really awake. ten times as efficient during .the 

Of course, there is one form of day! That is what we must think 
doze which gives the appearance of of—efficiency, 

legitimate sleep. This is the short By the time we have finished this 
doze, or “quickie,” taken first thing line of reasoning we arc out fairly 
in the morning. The alarm rings, or cold again, but not so cold that we 
a relative, leering unpleasantly, taps cannot carry on an argument with 
us on the shoulder and says “Come, the person standing beside the bed. 
cornel Time to get up!” We look It is an argument, howev«, which 
at the clock. There arc five minutes seldom wins, the state justice 
before it is absolutely necessary to being what it is today, and before 
get out of bed. If we leave shaving long there we arc, out on the cold 
until night, there might even be 15 floor in our bare feet, 
minutes. If we leave dressing until But we arc not here so much con- 

CondensfJ from '^SemehUy Mrtide Hmielf" 97 
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cerned with the doze before arising 
as with those little lapses when we 
arc fully dressed, when we fondly 
believe that no one notices. Travel¬ 
ling in a train, for example. 

There is the short-distance doze 
in a suburban line carriage, pro!) 
ably the most humiliating form of 
train sleeping. In this the elbow is 
rested on the window sill and the 
head placed in the hand in an alti¬ 
tude of thought. The glass feels very 
cool and wc rest the forehead 
against it, more to cool ofT than an\ 
thing else. The next thing we know 
the head has slid down the length 
of the slippery pane and wc have re¬ 
ceived a rather nasty hang against 
the window frame. 'I’he railways 
shouldn’t keep their glass so slip 
pery. A t'lcrson is likely to get badly 
hurt that way. 

Do/ing in a first class compart¬ 
ment IS not so dangerous, hut it is 
less lovely in appearance. Here the 
head is allowed to sink hack against 
the antimacassar—just for a minute, 
to see if the headrest really is com 
fortablc. Then very soon the mouth 
opens slightly, the head tips ro¬ 
guishly to one side, and there you 
are—a pretty picture, ^'ou are luckv 
if, when you come to, you do not 
find your neighbours smiling indul¬ 
gently at some little vagaries of 
hreafning or eccentricities of facial 
expression which you have been 
permitting yourself. 

The game in all this public doz¬ 
ing is to act, on awakening, as if 
you had known all along what you 


were doing. You assume a brisk, 
businesslike expression indicating 
that you have been thinking out 
some weighty business problem 
with your eyes closed, and now that 
you have at last come on its solu¬ 
tion it is snap-snap! back to work 
for you! However, if after a furtive 
look round vou discover that no 
one has caught you at it, then it 
will do no harm to givt* it another 
tr\. 

As a firofessional pl.iv reviewer, I 
had occasion to cxjierinienr m the 
various ways of sitting up straight 
and still snatching a few winks of 
health giving sleep. I found that by 
far the safest is to keep one’s over¬ 
coat on, especially if it is made of 
some good, substantial material 
which will hold a sagging torso 
erect within its folds. With a good 
heavy overcoat, one may even sink 
into deep, refreshing slumber, and 
still not he made conspicuous by 
continual lurchings or plungings. 
I*or the average man, who sleeps 
fairly soundly and is not given to 
thrashing about, 1 don't think that 
this method tan go wrong. Its only 
drawback is that you are likely to 
get a little warm about the middle 
of the second act. 

Dozing, however rcfre.shing, does 
make it a bit difficult to keep 
abreast of a conversation. You may 
slip off into a quick coma late some 
evening when your vls-a-vis is tell 
ing you about South America or a 
new solvent process, and then come 
to just as he is asking: “What 
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would you say?” However, there is 
a chance to esitape detection if you 
have a ready^nswer for the emer¬ 
gency. “Yes” and “No” should 
never be offered, as they might 
make you sound even sillier than 
you look. 1 find that “Well, I . . . 
don’t . . . know,” said very slowly 
and deliberately, will fit almost any 
question. This may lead your ques¬ 
tioner into answering the thing him¬ 
self. At any rate, it will serve as a 
stall. From there on, you will have 


to fight your own battle. 1 can’t 
help you. 

The whole problem is one which 
calls for a great deal of thought. 
If we can develop some way in 
which a man can doze and still not 
make a monkey of himself, we have 
removed one of the big obstacles to 
human happiness in modern civil¬ 
ization. 

I am working on it right now, as 
a matter of fact, but 1 find it a little 
difficult to keep awake. 


Revenge! 

When the Empress Josephine was informed that a woman she de¬ 
tested would on a certain occasion wear a dress of deep green, she had 
her drawing-room hastily redecorated at great cost—wallpaper, furniture, 
coverings and rugs—in a shade of blue that would make tne green dress 
appear glaring and vulgar. -fa Rhemhardt, JotephtM, WtU of Napoleon 

The artist Whistler gratified a grudge against his Venetian landlady 
by angling for her goldfish—placed temptingly on a ledge beneath his 
windowsill. He caught them, fried them, ana dropped them dexterously 
back into their bowl. —Agnes Repplier, Etgkt Decades 

A SOCIETY editor, being refused a guest list by a haughty lady, retaliated 
by describing her, year after year, at luncheons, teas, the opera and races, 
as wearing the same lavender dress and picture hat she had worn at the 
time of the fatal interview. —Dixon Weeter, The Saga of Amenean Society 

The March fse del Grillo, invited to a reception by a well-known 
hostess, begged to be excused because he was going into the country and 
would not return until late that evening, “Never mind,” she said, “come 
as soon as you can.” So he drove straight to her house from the station. 

As his hostess came forward to greet him, she looked him up and 
down and frowned: “My dear Marchese, but you are not in evening 
dress. It is impossible!" 

The Marchese left, and presently returned in full evening dress, 
with orders and decorations. He advanced to his hostess and politely bent 
to kiss her hand. Then, to everyone’s astonishment, he took from the 
buffet a cup of consomm^ in one hand and an ice in the other, and 
poured them over his clothes. 

"It is you, dear clothes, who arc invited,” he said, “not I. Therefore 
I am feeding you. not myvclf.” After which he bowed, and quietly left. 
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The spirit vs. the sword ' 


By 


Sutnlt^ 


H ow can tht average 

citizen of the fret na 

tions help to win the 

struggle to save free 
dom and achieve a just and lasting 
peace^ 

The answer to this universal ques 
turn now tomes from the weights 
testirnon) of mans distinguished 

men It IS this A lasting peace can 
be achieved onlv through the rtdis 
covery of the tree world’s spiritual 
resouites, the reviving among free 
peoples of a d)namie leligious faith 
“Peace cannot he left to the diplo 
mat and the soldier,” sa)s Piesident 
Eisenhower “It desperately needs 
the transforming power that comes 
from men and women, the world 
over, responding to ihcir highest 
allegiances and to their best motives 
The cause of peace needs God.” 

“The West has erred,” says the 
historian Arnold Toynbee, “because 
It has chosen to fighi Communism 
with Communism’s own material¬ 
ist weapons. As long as the battle 
IS fought on these terms, the Com 


munists will keep on winning 
Western democraev must base its 
appeal on more than freedom, more 
than prosperity, it must base its 
appeal on religion Only in this wav 
can demociaev turn the tahlis on 
the Communist assailants The grace 
of God might bring about this 
miracle ” 

Charles Malik, l^ehantse Ambas 
sidor to the United States and an 
Arih spokesman in the United 
Nations, says, “Nothing is more 
ridiculous than those who say ‘hght 
Communism’ and then concentrate 
on the economic and social alone 
The real challenge is intellectual 
and spiritual What is needed is 
a positive message, something 
humble, outieaching, touching the 
heirts of men, touching their need 
for understanding, providing hope 
How can such a message be given 
reality save by multitudes of ordi¬ 
nary men and women stirred and 
exalted by religious faith?” 

Is there a way whereby religion’s 
power to shape events can be made 



OUH PRAYERS COULD CHANGE THE WORLD 


effective ? President Eisenhower be- 
lievcs there is. He set it forth before 
the Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches: 

“How can we help to strike this 
spaik of dedication m receptive 
hearts around the earth’’ By per¬ 
sonal prayer by hundreds upon hun 
dreds of millions. The goal should 
be nothing short of inviting everv 
single person in ever) single countrv 
who believes in a Supreme Being to 
]oin in this mighty, intense act of 
filth. It this mass dedication 
launched an unending campaign 
for peace, suppiirted b\ prayer, I 
am certain wondrous results would 
ensue “ 

This c<»nMttion ot: the L'.S, l^resi 
dent IS ba..ked up by the |udginent 
of other leaders who, in times of 
great crisis, .u knowleilged their faith 
in pi aver. When, m 1787, the ihreai 
(t failure loomed ov( i the Constilu 
lional Convcntion, Bcn)amin Fi ank 
Im called for daily prayers: 

“I have lived, sii, a long time; 
and the longer I live, the more con¬ 
vincing proofs I see that (itxl gov 
erns in the affairs of men We have 
been assured, sir, in the Sacred 
Writings, that ‘except tlie Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain 
that build It.’ I firmly believe this; 
and 1 also believe that, without His 
concurring aid, w,»e shall succeed in 
this political budding no better than 
the builders of Babel.” 

With the fate of the Union at 
stake in his decisions, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln said ■ “I talk to God. Mv mind 


seems relieved when 1 do and a way 
is suggested. I should be a self- 
conceited blockhead if 1 should hope 
to get along without the wisdom 
that comes from God and not from 
man. ’ 

If each ot us set aside some time 
every day to prav “fervently” for 
“a just and lasting peace,” is it 
likely that “wondrous results would 
disue^” 

For the answci to this question 
do not look to those who are scepti¬ 
cal of piaycr and ignorant of pray 
mg. The opinions on praver of such 
men, says Dr George Buttnek, aic 
“like those ot lone deaf men judg¬ 
ing music.” Heie, as in any field of 
knowledge, wc should turn to ex- 
jierts men who 'peak ot prayer 
trom their own observation and 
expenenv-e 

“It prayers were not answered,” 
says Dr. Bultrick in his book 
Pra\er, “praying would long since 
have vanished m man’s despair and 
pain.” 

“If praviiig did not produce rc 
suits.” said the late Rufus Jones, 
renowned Quaker philosopher, “it 
would soon be weeded out of the 
human race. It would shrivel like 
the functionless organ.” 

In these times it is not prayer 
which has failed, but wc who have 
failed to prav. Dr. Alexis Carrel 
believed that “prayer is our greatest 
source of power. “But,” he added, 
“it IS miserably undeveloped ” 

(rod dties not “foice His assist¬ 
ance on us,” says Father James 
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Keller, tounderof The Christophers 
“He leaves us free to take it or leave 
It. The key to the door is given in 
Jesus* words ‘Ask,’ ‘Seek,’ ‘Knock ’ 

“It IS as (.Itar, as simple as the 
stor) of the sm ilt boy struggling, 
mightil), to lift a htasy stone He 
couldn’t budge ii Happening to 
pass by, his fadur asked, ‘Art \ou 
using all your strength^ ‘Yes, 1 
am,’ said the boy impatientl) ‘I 
don t think you art, said the father 
‘You haven t asked me to help 

‘The roid to a )ust and lasting 
peace has some mighty big stones 
in It ’’ 

“Some years ago, says Dr Nor 
man Vincent Peale, “the scientist 
Stcinmctz prophesied th it the tunc 
would come when wt would take 
prayer into our hboratones and re 
lease tremendous power Countless 
men and women today, in the hb 
oratories of their own byes, are 
proving what prayei ean do A h iid 
core of thoroughly dedieiied piavei 
scientists, foeusing spiritual power 
on men and events, could loose i 
redeeming, ircitive force in the 
world which no evil host not even 
the Communists, could stind 
against I believe there ire lens of 
thousands of people aiound the 
world ready to ]oin in the fellowship 
and adventure of such an expen 
ment ’’ 

“We will never rid the world of 
war,’’ says evangelist Bil’y Cuaham, 
“until we ourselves are nd of in 
iquitv What does (lod say^ ‘From 
whence come wars and fightings 


among you come they not 
from your lusts What has Ciod 
promised^ ‘When a man’s ways 
please the Loid, he maketh even 
his enemies to be it peace with 
him 

Is there any doubt, asks Dr 
Rheinhold Niebuhr, that “our dedi 
cation would influence the polities 
of nations^ T he task of ovticoming 
pride and irrogancc which as'-ail 
evfiy nation ind ate an obstacle to 
pe lee is i religious one Cireiter 
humility and puiente in our deal 
mgs with other nations must begin 
with 1 deeper humility and 
pitieruc in us as individuals 
Cirinkd wt dt il with m unserupu 
lous foe Yet, how better than by 
the pint horn of uur priyeis can 
Wt corivinec him of the honesty of 
our purptr^es the sincerity of oui 
desne lor pt ice -• 

I lom our tledicUion through 
priyei wt (ould expect i unity for 
peace imong tlu woild s peoples 
made v istlv strongci because its 
sourte w is rpmunl, not merely 
mihtirv mdmiteriil Father Keller 
quotes the conclusion of Napoleon 
as he looked back from St Helena 
on the rums of his conquests 
“Theie are two world poweis, the 
sword and the spirit T he spirit has 
alwa\c vanquished the sword ’’ 

“Faith has indeed moved moun 
tains,’’ says President Ewenhower 
“Ours IS a time when great things 
must again be dared in faith ’’ 

Millions profess that belief Will 
we accept the challenge ? 



Starting from scratch nine years ago, two young scientists built an 
atomic age business today worth ^^5,000,000 
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T IU IHST of tht A 
I >mbs that ended the 
Second World War hid 
harch settled when i t’roup of 
voung sticnlisls gitluted jn Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, i«) find some 
way to capitallyt (mi this startling 
new souree of energs Most of them 
had spent the wai \ears w01 king 
foi the (joveinment in niielcar re 
search or radar deselopmcnt and 
knew that a fortune aw iited the* hrst 
person tc find a praelnal wa\ of 
utilizing the atom loi iiidii^tiul 
purposes 

Thf discussion finally centred on 
isoto|x s, the radioactive relatives of 
chemical elements. Most elements 
—for example, gold or cobalt—can 
be rendered radioactive by “cook 
mg” in an atomic pile tor a spcci 
fied time. 1 he resulting isotope is 

i ondentfd f 



cMetly like Its basic ekmem except 
fh It It (inits radiations which can be 
casiK dctccied and traced This is 
the seciet of thi isotopes valu< But 
up to that time, not much thought 
liad been gi^en to what piactical, 
evendav uses there might lx. 

"1 ike another item,” said W^en- 
dell PcKOvk, the groups nuclear 
specialist 1 here isn l a decent au 
tomalic ladiation counter on the 
market I know, I had to build one 
myxlf Wc can make those.” 

“And instruments to handle ‘hot 
stuff,’ ’ one of the othcis said. “No 
one makes those, cither. There 
ought to be a need for such equip 
ment ” 

Before the meeting ended, these 
scientists—all but two of them well 
under 30—had embaiked on the 
first purely atomic business cntcr- 

m 4rgo \ lOJ 
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prise. They called it Tracerlab, In¬ 
corporated. 

“Sometimes when I look back on 
thiit meeting,” says William Bar¬ 
bour, Jr., Traccrlab’s president and, 
with Wendell PeaetKK, its principal 
founder, “I have to’ shudder. At 36 
i was the old man of that crowd. / 
should have been the one to know 
better than to rush into such a wild 
venture. Instead, I was the one who 
persuaded the others to come in, and 
I was ready to shoot the works.” 

The “works” consisted of 
$26,000, Barbour’s savings before 
and during the war. The others 
were to put in $1,500 each, although 
some of the men were never able to 
find that amount. Over the violent 
protests of his wife, Peacock put 
down the $1,133 
painstakingly scraped together for 
their first car 

There were no guides to follow, 
for no such business had ever been 
tried before. Moreover the U.S. 
Army, which at that time was in 
sole charge of all atomic activities, 
had given no indication that it 
planned to release isotopes for 
private use. 

But Barbour, an energetic, sandy- 
hatred man, is stubborn. After in¬ 
corporating Tracerlab he rented, 
for $193 a month, three ancient 
buildings in Oliver Street, near 
Boston’s waterfront. Immediately 
he sublet the main floors of two for 
$150, a move typical of his thriftv 
way of running the business. 

Everyone pitched in to clean the 


rubble of decades from the dank 
buildings. Barbour himself built all 
the wooden partitions and work¬ 
benches. On some nights Peacock 
would bring his wife to help cut 
wires for the first Tracerlab pro¬ 
duct, the complicated Autoscaler he 
designed. 

This device counts the number of 
atomic disintegrations of an isotope 
within a given time, and docs it 
automatically. While certain iso¬ 
topes are pretty stable as to the 
radiation they give off, others lose 
their potency in short order and 
have to be checked frequently. 
Such information enables a scientist 
to calculate radioactive strength 
quickly, and tells him what effect 
the radioactive materials will have 
on his own health. 

The Autoscalcr was an imme¬ 
diate success. Within a few weeks 
after the young scientists started in 
business they got orders from uni¬ 
versities, hospitals and Govern¬ 
ments for 58 units at $750 apiece. 
(The Soviets ordered two, but never 
got them.) 

Despite this success, by the sum¬ 
mer of 1946 the new firm was in 
bad shape. Deliveries were slow; 
the company’s money was tied up 
in equipment and parts; the banks 
would advance no money to a firm 
dealing in such fantastic, unheard- 
of commodities. In consequence, 
three of the founders had to give 
up. Then Peacock was summoned 
to do atomic research for the U.S. 
Government. One dav Barbour 
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THE RtADERS DlGEiiT 


found himself the only full-time em¬ 
ployee of the company. 

“I never had any intention ot 
giving up,” he says, “but I was glad 
to hear .ibout the American Rc 
search & Development Corporation, 
a new capital investment outfit in 
Boston. I lost no time in getting 
over there.” 

(ientral Georges Donot, a pro 
fessor at Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administiation and one 
of the oflficeis of A. R. & D., chose 
a public holida) to look o\er 
Tracedab. He was iinpxes'-cd to 
find Barbour at work. He liked die 
way the company saved monev bv 
building Its own furnituu and 
equipment And he thought the 
books looked good, except tor a lack 
of working capital 

On Dccembci 51, 1946, the south 
fill conipanv iccencd a chetjiie for 
$150,000 

Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy 
Commission had begun to release 
isotopes for eeirnmt rcial use W ilh a 
solid piece ot monev m the bank, 
and wilh isotopes available, the 
companv could begin hsing up to 
Its name. 

'Eraeerlab’s next svuluie w.is the 
building of the* lantasiu Be*ta 
(iauge, a complicated mcasuiing 
device. It is used b) makers (jf paper 
and rubber puKlucts, floor cover 
mgs, metal foils, adhesive tapes and 
anything else that ee mes off a 
machine in a continuous sheet. 

Without touching the material, 
the Beta CJauge can measure its 


thickness and then automatically 
adjust the machine so that the 
proper flow is maintained. It will 
measure soft and sticky materials, 
like adhesive on a tape. It works by 
shooting beta particles of Strontium- 
^)o or C'aesium through the 
moving sheei of material and then 
measuring the particles on the other 
side to determine the number ah 
sorbed. If the sheet is too thick, a 
low count will show, if too thin, 
the count will be high. One maker 
of linoleum saved $150,000 in a 
single year with his Beta Gauge 
simplv by learning to use less 
material on his product. 

Sales of Traccrlab pnxlucts went 
fiom almost nothing m 1946 to 
$7So,ooo in 1948 and $1,700,000 in 
1950. Hall a do/en diflcrent (leigcr 
lounlcrs and several scmlillation 
meters were* produced. With this 
solid backlog of orders, Tractrlab 
was fiee to liranch out and experi- 
nunt with “tracers.” New uses for 
them popped up every day 

In a warehouse $100,000 worth of 
piV wood was being ruined by a 
stoppage somewhere in the drainage 
system. A plumber, hind to do the 
job, hesitated to tear up the floor 
and called on Tracerlah instead. An 
engineer from the company attached 
a rapsule of the isotope Cobalt-60 
on to the end of a snake line which 
fed into the drainage pipe. Within 
an hour, checking the warehouse 
floor with a CJeigcr counter, he had 
found the obstruction. 

The oil industry is one of the 
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SEE how MACLEANS cleans 
teeth cleanest 1 - 


THESE THREE.TEACUPS 

demonstrate a problem which is very 
dijficult to solve. Imagine they are teeth 
You can clean the ftonts Y^.u can clean 
the backs. But y^hat about the spaces 
in between- spaces untouched h\ normal 
cleaning —wheie dangerous germs lurk * 
MACLEANS have solved this problem All 
who value their teeth should leud about 
lipoids — *he ever -pi esent danger 



MACLEANS gets at danger spots normal cleaning cannot reach 

That's what really counts against 

Dentists have now proved remove the lipoid-containing-plaque at 
that the slippery coating regular intervals 


now proved 
that the slippery coating 
known as dental “plaque” 
which forms on your teeth is not just 
unsightly and unpleasant n is dangerous 
Part of this coating consists of fatty 
substances called “ Lipoids” which resist 
thorough cleaning In and behind this 
coaling, acids do their deadly work of 
eating away the enamel of your teeth 
and causing tooth decay. The first 
step in preventing decay is to 


remove the lipoid-containing-plaque at 
regular intervals 

The only way to remove the lipoids pro¬ 
perly is to dissolve them away. And that 
IS exactly what MACLEANS does, gently, 
safely and quickly MACLEANS contains 
Its own lipoid solvent that penetrates 
where normal cleaning cannot reach. Use 
MACLEANS regularly twice a day, every¬ 
day, and Ttm^mbcr-MACLEAN-WHITE 
teeth are healthy teeth. 
























MOW TO MAKE HAY WfTH AN ATOM 


chief users of radioactive isotopes. 
Tracing the separation between 
shipments of petrol or fuel oil inside 
a pipeline has become a simple mat¬ 
ter by the injection of a few drops 
of radioactive Antimony-124 be¬ 
tween the shipments. A Geiger 
counter is installed a few miles up¬ 
stream from the end of the pipeline 
and signals the arrival of a new 
shipment so that it can be diverted 
into the proper tanks. This method 
of “interface tagging” is so fully 
automatic in some places that the 
radioactive signals themselves open 
the right valves. 

A number of Tracerlab’s new 
projects are classified jobs for the 
armed services. One, which has 
been rccenll) declassified, is a 
nuclear battery with a useful life of 
30 years. It runs on tritium and can 
give up to 400 volts at a very low 
current. Its present uses are mili¬ 
tary, but some day it may be pos¬ 
sible to use it for such things as 
automatic weather station broad¬ 
casts and burglar alarms. 

For a chemical company, Tracer- 
lab technicians checked a defoliant 
to make sure that none of the drug 
got into the vegetables. They tested 
an insecticide for another manufac- 
ttircr to sec whether it affected 
animals that ate the treated plants. 
The presence of less than a millionth 
of an ounce of isotope can be de¬ 
tected and traced through a living 
body or plant. It will show just how 
food and fertilizers arc utilized, 
where they go, and for how long. 


What makes die isotopes so im¬ 
portant for medical purposes is the 
fact that some elements have a pref¬ 
erence for seeking out certain parts 
of the body. Iodinc-131, for instance, 
concentrates in the thyroid gland 
and clearly outlines both healthy 
and damaged tissues by radiation. 
Tracerlab has brought out a new 
$3,500 scanning machine which 
draws a picture, somewhat like an 
X-ray photograph, recording this 
radiation. Other radioactive com¬ 
pounds are used to find brain tu¬ 
mours, measure the heart output, 
give the blood volume of a patient 
before a dangerous operation. 

Another recent medical use is the 
treatment of certain eye diseases 
and skin cancers with Strontium-90, 
A six-inch instrument with a plexi¬ 
glass shield—made by Tracerlab— 
protects the doctor’s hand. 

At Tracerlab you never know 
whether you are bumping into a 
porter or a Ph.D. Everyone dresses 
“informally.” Half the employees 
arc scientists and engineers, and 
everyone is young; the salesman 
who came to negotiate a group- 
insurance contract was first incredu¬ 
lous, then disappointed by the low 
rates he had to quote. 

In a corner of the physics lab I 
met a young man with dirty white 
slippers and torn slacks. He turned 
out to be chief physicist Joris Brin- 
kerhoff. He was shooting 250,000 
volts, amid a blue and purple glow, 
through a mixture of deuterium and 
tritium to generate neutrons. 
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“Same reaction as the H-bomb,” 
he explained cheerfully. Then he 
added,“Nochain reaction, though.” 

Dr. Peacock returned to Tracer- 
lab in 1951 as vice-president and 
technical director.-He and president 
William Barbour have turned out to 
be an ideal team, with Peacock 
generating the ideas and Barbour 
putting them into effect. 

From one full-time employee in 
1946, Tracerlab has grown to a 14- 
million-d(»llar business with a pay¬ 
roll of about 1,000 people. It has 
established service branches in 23 


cities in the United States and is 
doing business in 33 countries. 

Barbour and Peacock are con¬ 
vinced that the world will be run by 
atomic energy and power—and 
sooner than most people think. To¬ 
day Tracerlab, in competition with 
some of the biggest corporations in 
America, controls some 25 per cent 
of all atomic by-product and instru 
ment sales. If it can hold on to this 
ratio, the youthful Tracerlab may 
turn out to be the most important 
industrial company of the atomic 
era in the United States. 


lUustratii/e Anecdotes 

A ctRiAiN I'ARsoN iTioumcd ovcr a backslider who had once been a 
regular attendant in his congregation. He went to the man’s home and 
found him sitting before the open fire. Without saying a word, the 
minister took the tongs, lifted a glowing coal from the fire and laid it 
aside on the hearthstone. In .silence they watched it die out, whereupon 
the backslider exclaimed; “You needn’t say a single word, sir; I’ll be 
there next Sunday.” 

In thf early part of the century one of the first captains of the Texas 
Rangers, Bill McDonald, received a request for the company of Rangers 
to go to a small town and quell the riot. He answered the call by going 
himself, and when he got off the train the citizens’ committee protested 
vigorously, ‘‘We wanted a company, not one Ranger,” they insisted. 

“Well, you ain’t got but one mob, have you?” he inquired sweetly, 
and soon order prevailed. -Walter Prescott Webb, Thf Texas Ranger 

In the early days of the last w.nr a company of somewhat unruly Aus¬ 
tralians were attached to the command of an English officer who wore a 
montxlc—the first one they had ever seen in real life. On their first 
morning in camp they caricatured their new commander by appearing 
on parade with the lids of their blacking tins solemnly stuck in their 
left eyes. 

The Englishman took a long, silent look at them Then he flipped his 
monocle into the air and deftly caught it in his eye. “Do that, you 
blighters!” he barked at them, and turned on his heel and walked away 
—accompanied by a whole-hearted cheer from his new command. 
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minor Ccstasies 



By Elizabeth Gray Vining 

Author of Windows jor the Cr n I rime 

O NL'i A riw people, and those 
few but mfrequentl), know 
great ecstasy, that state of being 
outside oneself and outside time, 
caught up in an overwhelmmgemo 
tion But there are minor ecstasies 
for all of us, however monotonous 
our days or cramped our lives 
Something seen, something heard, 
something felt, flashes upon one 
with a bright freshness—and the 
heart, tired or sad or merely indif 
ferent, stirs and lifts in answer 
I well remember the first minor 
ecstasy that I recognized and con 
sciously put away in my mind, as a 
child hoards the birthday pearl to 
make a necklace 1 was 15, and it 
was August at the seashore One 
evening the western sky was filled 
with flame and molten gold, and 
gold and flame shone in all the 
moving facets of the water The 
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eastern sky was pearly; into it the 
moon rose, spilling pale silver over 
the grey-blue sea 

Even as 1 caught my breath at the 
lovely drama of the contrast, an 
aeroplane, a great silver bird more 
rare and wonderful then than now, 
came suddenly out of the heart of 
the sunset, sailed above the long, 
lonely beach, and flew deep into 
the moonlight My young heart 
bounded against my ribs like a 
bird m a cage, and memory has 
held that scene for me in colours as 
bright and soft as those in which I 
first saw it Ever since, that memory 
has been for me a yardstick, if what 
I see or hear makes me feel at all as 
that made me fed, then it is a minor 
ecstasy 

There have been countless others 
down the years the fragrance of 
sun warmed honeysuckle on stone 
walls, the flute passages in Beet 
hoven’s Fourth Symphony, the cold 
curve of the river m winter where 
It turns between purple wooded 
banks, shared laughter over nothing 
more than fundamental understand 
mg, the whistle of a cardinal in the 
dark of a still February morning, 
the smell of wet wood and seaweed 
at a ferry wharf 

Once, when for long months sor¬ 
row had clamped tight my heart, it 
was a minor ecstasy that showed me 
that life might again hold joy for 
me I woke in the mcwning to the 
sound, 1 thought, of rain on the 
porch roof, but when I opened my 
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eyes 1 saw that it was not raindrops 
making that soft and playful patter 
but locust blossoms falling from the 
tree above. For a fleeting second my 
cramped and stiff heart knew again 
the happiness that is of the universe 
and not of itself and its possessions, 
and like the poet, Sara Teasdalc, 
when in similar circumstances she 
heard the wood thrush through the 
dusk, “I caught life back against my 
breast, and kissed it, scars and all.*’ 

It is well to recognize and cherish 
such moments when they come; it 
is an added joy consciously to collect 
them, for a hoard of minor ecstasies 
brings more keen and lasting pleas¬ 
ure than all the autographs and 
little china jugs in the world. It 
costs but a notebook and the time it 
takes to jot down the few words 
that bring them vividly back to us 
when time has overlaid them in our 
minds with the dust of daily life. 

Writing them down saves them 
for us. It reminds us in the blank 
periods that come to all that we have 


had these moments in the past and 
will have them again. ‘‘Things 
prized arc enjoyed,” wrote Thomas 
Traherne many years ago. Writing 
them down, treasuring them, not 
only makes our enjoyment keener, 
it makes us more aware of them, 
less likely to let them pass un¬ 
noticed through sloth or indiffer¬ 
ence. It serves to polish up the lens 
through which we see the world 
about us. 

Now when bleak winds from a 
hidden future go howling past our 
naked ears, when the familiar treas¬ 
ures that have kept our safe lives 
snug seem to be dimming and re¬ 
ceding, a collection of minor ecsta¬ 
sies can be a source of joy, secret, 
inviolable, inexhaustible. 

Fragments of beauty and truth 
lie in every path. They need only 
ihe seeing eye and the receptive 
spirit to become the stuff of authen¬ 
tic minor ecstasies which can light 
the grey stretches of our lives like 
faint but unmistakable stars. 


A Will of Her Own 

J. WOMAN in Medicine Hat, Alberta, had been trying and trying to get a 
plumber for a minor repair job. When the man finally arrived one morn¬ 
ing at 9 a.m., she was startled to sec a dignified matron alight from the 
van and follow the plumber up the path. The stranger, becoming aware 
of the amazement she was causing, stuck her jaw out mcM-e determinedly 
than ever and burst out, “I’ve been trying to get this man to put in a stove 
for me for days, so this morning I went round to his shop and climbed 
into his van, and I intend to stay right with him until he conies to my 
place and does the job.” 

And by the look on the plumber’s face he knew he was beaten. 

—MttcUan’i Mageatine 
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By Leslie Lieber 

OME TIME AGO a life insurance 
company in the United States 
surveyed 270,(xx) men to see if there 
was any relationship between 
height and success. The company 
chose as its barometer the size of 
dbe policy each man held—long 
considered an excellent key to carn- 
■ing power. An amazing parallel 
found between purse and per- 
'|fi6ndicular: 

taiCHT AVERAtiE POI.1CY 

6 ' 4'. f 6 ,i 8 o 

6' 3". 5.468 

6'I". 5.366 

6 ' . 5 .f 7 « 

< n". 4.825 

. 4.468 

‘5; ?:. 4.215 

55. 3.903 

5 ' 3 ". 3.713 

51 3.292 

< 2,979 

In another survey 1,037 profes- 
fionai men were canvass^. By and 


large, though there were brilliant 
exceptions, the taller men possessed 
the loftier jobs. Bishops averaged 
5' 10^2" compared to 5' for 
rural preachers. Presidents of large 
universities measured 5' 10:^" as 
against 5' 9^" for heads of small 
colleges; city school superintend¬ 
ents, 5' 10^2"; small-town head¬ 
masters 5' 9 )4''I sales managers, 
5' 10"; salesmen, 5' 9". 

Despite these findings—which ap¬ 
ply only to masses of the population 
—there’s no reason for short men to 
go jumping off cliffs. Plenty of 
shorties become titanic figures. 

“There’s no evidence that the 
tall man is more intelligent or capa¬ 
ble than the short one,” says Dr. 
Edwin Flemming, New York in¬ 
dustrial psychologist. “Nevertheless, 
because of the attitude of business 
and the public, provided he’s not 
an oddity, the tall man is likely to 
get more favourable attention when 
applying for a job. The short fel¬ 
low must have more talent and be 
in there slugging just a mite harder 
because there’s one handicap 
against him to start with.” 

Not only do the lankier land jobs 
first but they seem to lose them last. 
During the depression the U.S. 
Public Health Service reported a 
sounding on unemployment in 
Minneapolis, St. Pauf and Duluth. 
They found that the first men to 
register as unemployed were slightly 
over 5' 8" tall. The 5' 9" group 
didn't come until much later. Thdic 
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who never lost their jobs during the 
lean years were 5' 9 ^ 4 " or over 
Havelock Ellis, the famous psy 
chologist, delved into the height 
^question in relation to 577 British 
geniuses. In Great Britain 68 per 
cent of the population fall within 
the medium height range Only 16 
per cent rank as tall Mathema 
tically; of course, the 68 per cent 
group should furnish the largest 
number of geniuses Actually, how 
evci, only 26 per cent of the 
geniuses come from the large 
middle area A whopping 43 pr 
cent spring from the tall 


Another claim of Havelock Ellis 
was that the lower social strata in 
Great Britain are always shorter on 
the average than the upper classes 
Yet, he says, the men or genius who 
come from the lower social classes 
tend to be abnormally tall 
Nature seems to be working over 
time in ever\ country of the world 
to add inches to each new genera 
tion Students at Harvard and Yale 
Universities are approximately two 
inches taller tlian their fathers And 
the Yank soldier ttxJay stands some 
four inches above his counterpart of 
the American Revolution 


SENSE of duly IS what leads a man 
to believe he must get to th#* oflice in 
spile of the fact that he is coughing, 
his nose is stoppd up, and his face is 
flushed with fever In spite of the fact 
that his wife urges him to stay in bed 
and promises to devote her entire day 
to nursing him In spue of the fact 
that his employer rings up to assure 
him that all is going well, that no vital 
matters are to be attended to and that 
they can get on perfectly without him 
A sense of duty imph a man to 
ignore the advice given him It leads 
him to believe he knows better than 
his wife and his employer It strength 
ens his conviction that the business 
will go to pieces without him 
It encourages him in the mistaken 



idea that he feels better and will im 
prove still more is the day progresses 
It creates in his mind the illusion that 
his self saciilicc will serve as an inspir 
ation for ihc younger generation to 
whom the word ‘duty*’ is unfamiliar 

Thinks to his sense of duty he drags 
himself to his feet and into his clothes 
and sets oflf for town His only conces 
Sion IS that he w ill come home early 

His sense of duty follows him to his 
desk and stands by as he tries to hold 
his head up while he attends to a few 
routine chores It docs not desert him 
until he has stuck to the job long 
enough to salve his consacncc—and to 
pass his cold on to everybody else in 
the office 

—Christopher Billof^), McNaught Syndicate 












1 AM Mary Hilton. Does anyone 
know how afraid lam? 

This morning the prison governor 
came to my cell to tell me that my 
appeal had failed. The blue-uni¬ 
formed figures who watch me— 
there are always two in my cell with 
me—were very quiet when she had 
gone. It was only after my midday 
meal that Miss Brandon started 
again about my seeing the chaplain. 
I have refused three times and Bran¬ 
don seems to feel guilty ... as 
though she should be able to per¬ 
suade me. 1 feel almost sorry for her. 

I lit a cigarette ... they give me a 
daily allowance , . . but somehow it 
didn't taste very good. I sat down 
on the hard chair beside my bed. 

1 mustn't try to think now. Time 
enough when I’m in bed tonight. It 
was decent of them to give me a 
black scarf to tie across my eyes. I 
never was able to sleep in the 
light.... That time Jim and I went 
to the bungalow in the summer.. . 
I always woke about five with the 
lig^t streaming in the little window. 
1 could only sleep when it was dark. 
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You shouldn’t have said that, for 
that’s what you’re going to be . . . 
in the dark . ., for ever. . . , 

I got up. Suddenly I was tired of 
women . . . women going off duty, 
women coming on . . . women in 
blue , .. women . .. women. . . . 

1 did not know that I had spoken 
aloud until I heard my own voice. 
It said, “I think I’d like to sec the 
chaplain.” 

I STOOD VP when the chaplain came 
in. 

He looked very young to be a 
prison chaplain. Against the white 
of his collar his face looked almost 
grey. 

The officers had left the cell. The 
chaplain is the only one allowed to 
see me alone. 

“You’re getting your letters all 
right.?” 

“Yes . . . there’s only my mother 
. . . and my brother.” 

“Is there anything you want? 
Books? Or anything you wish to 
talk to me about?” 

“No ... no, not now. I never 
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read many books. I’m not what you 
might call religious cither . .. when 
will it be ? ... I wasn’t quite listen¬ 
ing to the governor this morning.” 

His young face suddenly went all 
stiff, and I wondered if I was going 
to have to feel sorry for everyone in 
this place. 

He stood up. “You will have two 
more weeks here, and then, unless 
you arc reprieved, it will be in the 
third week.” 

I hoped he would go, for sud¬ 
denly I felt dreadfully sick. He 
looked at me for a moment, nodded 
towards the officers standing outside 
the cell, and was gone. 

“I’m . . . I’m ... 1 think I’m 
going to be. ...” 1 hurried towards 
the bathroom. Miss Brandon hur¬ 
ried after me. 

Even to be sick, 1 thought, you 
must have someone with you. 

1 WAS in bed. 

Miss Brandon looked at her 
watch. “The others will be here in 
a few minutes.” 

1 lay with my face to the w'all un¬ 
til I heard the key turn in the lock 
and the subdued murmur of voices. 
Then-1 knew that die two officers 
had been replaced by two more. 
They worked in six - hour shifts. 

I turned over. 

Miss McFarlanc had taken off her 
hat and the light shone on her short 
fair hair. Tlic two of them were 
starting a game of cards. 

She turned round, as though con¬ 
scious of fny scrutiny. 


“Can I have the scarf.?” 

She brought it. Also a glass of 
water. 

“Doctor wants you to take this 
tonight, it will help you sleep.” 

I swallowed the pill she handed 
me and dutifully drank some water. 

She pulled the sheets up and 
tucked me in as though I were a 
small child. “There,” she said. “Try 
to get some sleep.” 

I wished I could be alone with 
McFarlanc. She is the only one who 
makes me feel calm. . . . She has a 
quality of stillness . .. never fidgets 
like the others, or appears to watch 
me. In spite of her uniform, she 
seems rather sophisticated. And 1 
was u.scd to sophisticated women. I 
worked in a beauty parlour once.... 
That was when I first met Jim . . . 
but Jim is dead, and soon I will be, 
too ... and Lucy. 

“I can’t live without Lucy,” he 
had said. But then he couldn’t live 
with her either. . . . Jim, you were 
happy with me at first. . . . Maybe 
because I loved you, too, it made it 
all too humdrum ... and anyway, 1 
was nobody. Lucy had everything 
. . . and now none of us has any¬ 
thing. 

I was beginning to feel swimmy. 
1 suppose it was the sedative. Miss 
McFarlane picked up the scarf, 
which had dropped to the floor be¬ 
side the bed. 

“Thts is what they do when you 
face a firing squad, isn’t itP” I said 
as I fixed the scarf across my eves. 

She didn’t say anything, and her 
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expression was hidden hv the black 
ness. 

Mum USED to say when there was a 
murder case in the paj^rs that there 
was too much sympathy for the one 
who did it. That you should think 
of the victim. Poor Mum . . . she 
never thought it would come right 
into her own family I suppose I 
should think, “PiKir Lucy,” too . 
but after all, I wanted to do it 

“Premeditated.” That’s what the 
judge said. I suppose that is very 
bad ... worse than doing something 
in a temj>er. Still, they didn’t know' 
Lucy. ... I wouldn’t have minded 
if she’d been sorry about Jim. 
Everybody’s better off without her. 
To think Jim would have done what 
he did for a wfiman like her, . . . 

“I don’t think I can eat anv lunch 
today.” 

^ The guard looked worried. “Trv 
to cat a little, Hilton ... it is better 
for you to cat.” 

Fattening me up like a C^hriAtmas 
turkey , . . only it isn’t Christmas. 
Soon it will be Easter. Jim knew a 
bit of poetry about Easter . . 1 

remember it still . . 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the hough. 
And stands about the woodland rtde 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

And Since to looJ( at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands 1 will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 


“Come and drink your cocoa, 
ffilton, or it will be cold.” Or it 
will be cold ... or it will be cold, 
“Yes, Miss Brandon.” 

... to see the cherry hung with 
snow . . . hung with snow . , . 
hanged by the neck until you are 
dead . . until you are dead . . . 
until you are dead *. . . wearing 
white for Eastertide. 

“Your visitors are here, Hilton.” 

I hope Mum isn't going to break 
down today There will be time 
enough for that at the final visit. I 
wislf they would do it quick. It’s all 
the waiting that gets you down. 
Lucy never had to wait. I don’t see 
why 1 .should either 
Mum and Alan looked odd be 
hind the glass with the wire netting. 

Alan IS a composed, good looking 
boy . . . really wonderful for his age 
—18. He will be a great comfort to 
Mum. She was never fond of me 
like she is of him , . . but I suppose 
It has all been a great shock to her. 

“Mum has written to the Home 
.Secretary,” Alan said, “and we are 
getting up a petition.” 

There were tears in Mum’s eyes. 
The officer said that time was up. 

“You’d better lie down for a little 
while now,” they said. “You’d bet 
ter he down,” 

The doctor was there. He rolled 
up my sleeve and gave me an in¬ 
jection. . , . 

It will be my 36th birthday next 
week. I was married to Fred at 18. 
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Mum always blamed me for split¬ 
ting with Fred . . . but I never re¬ 
gretted it. Perhaps it would have 
been different if we’d had any chil¬ 
dren . . . or if there’d -been no war. 
Fred was different when he came 
back from the war . .. gloomy and 
bitter. If rd stuck to him, none of 
this would have happened ... or 
would it? Was it inevitable that I 
meet Jim and kill Lucy ? If only Jim 
were here and could come and see 
me. . . . But why was he mad about 
Lucy ? .. . mad enough to kill him¬ 
self when he thought he had lost 
her . . . and I loved him just the 
same . . . never loved anyone but 
him. . . . 

Jim, Jim, why did you do it? 
Your life was precious to me. Why 
did you take it-^ You didn’t have to 
go through with it if you didn’t 
want to. I killed her ... all right, I 
killed her because she put an end to 
my life . . . and now I’m going to 
die. I don’t want to ... I don’t want 
to and I think these people who 
watch me all the time are in agony, 
too. Will it put It right? No ... no 
, . . nothing can put it right, and 
none of them will ever understand 
because 1 can’t talk about it except 
in my dreams. 

This MORNING the chaplain asked 
me if 1 would like to take Com¬ 
munion. It seems hypocritical when 
I haven’t been near a church for 
years, but I suppose it is easier to say 
yes than no. I think women embar¬ 
rass him. Perhaps this is his first 


execution. There is a little white 
spot on one of his fingernails. When 
it is grown out, I will be gone. 

This is the longest week I have 
ever known. Still, I suppose when it 
gets near the time, the days will 
seem only too short. I know every 
mark and blemish on the walls of 
my cell and every crack on the 
wooden benches by now. I have 
measured with my eyes the distance 
of every object and the place where 
the paint has peeled off in the 
middle of the wall. I know it better 
than any room in which I have ever 

J 

lived. 

When they took me out on exer¬ 
cise today there was a big tabby cat 
sitting by the wall. Barker said it 
belonged to a matron in the prison 
hospital. It came up and rubbed it¬ 
self again.st me, purring loudly, and 
1 stroked its furry body. 

"She’s taken quite a fancy to 
you," observed Hill. “She doesn’t 
take much notice of strangers as a 
rule.’’ 

When we left, the cat meowed 
and looked sadly after us. I wished 
we could take it in. 

It is Sunday morning. I can hear 
the prison bell ringing. 

“Hilton ... the chaplain will be 
here shortly.’’ 

It seemed strange to see the now- 
familiar figure of the chaplain in his 
cassock. 

My knees felt sore from the hard 
floor. "Our Father Who art in 
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heaven” Tm so tired so 
tired ‘Who of His great mere) 
hath promised forgiveness of sins to 
all those and true faith turn 
unto Him ’ I have no real faith 
“Have mere) upon you, and 
bring you to everlasting life 
Through that door in the corner^ 
“Members of the jury, do you find 
the prisoner guilty or not guiltv^ 
Guilty, guilty guilt\ Mai\ 
Hilton, you have bet n found guilty 
of wiUuJ murder, have you inv 
thing to sa\ before 
“Amen Preseive thy body 

and soul unto everlasting life 
Hill IS on today Whenever I look 
up, she seems to be watching me I 
suppose she wants to tell her friends 
what I’m like Of eourse they only 
know what they read in the papers 
they don’t know all that goes on 
before you come to do a thing like 
that All the hate all the hate 
bottled up inside you And you 
commit murder and when it’s done 
you can’t undo it no matter how 
much you want to 

My shoes hurt me They’re trying 
to get me another pair 
That was the thing I noticed 
about Lucy the first time she came 
into the beauty shop—her beautiful 
black suede shoes with very high 
heels—and her attractive legs Her 
figure wasn’t anything special, but 
she certainly knew how to dress, 
and the whole effect was good Her 
face was plain but she had beautiful 
skin, andf doll’s eyes—big and blue 


and glassy She was striking look 
ing, but you couldn’t call her pretty 
—not by a long shot She was cv cry 
day of 40 , but she didn’t look it 
except when she was dead 
Of course that first day she camt 
into the shop 1 had no idea that Jim 
even knew hti It seemed he met 
her in some drinking club The> 
got a bit tipsy, and fell for each 
other I suppose Lucy found him 
attractive at first But she would 
never hav e got herse If tied up with 
someone outside her own set except 
as a sort of game She got bored 
with him after a bit He played the 
piano in a third rate night club 
three nights a week and during the 
day he give piano lessons, though I 
think there were plenty of times 
when he drank too much and never 
turned up He hid a lot of talent in 
his way but he was la/y, and if 
he did make any money, he 
gimhled it away I think Lucy used 
to give him money to take her out 
to fancy places he couldn’t afford 
It’s funny how she got him in the 
end He just didn’t seem the type 
to lose his head over a woman He’d 
alwavs used women to suit himself 
He used to boast about it sometimes 
but what’s the use of going over 
It all He s dead, isn’t he ? And soon 
I shall be too but I keep won 
dering what was wrong with me 
that 1 failed him so 
1 remember the first film Jim 
look me to We were in the back 
row and he had his arm round me 
I’d taken mv coat off and I could 
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YIELD TO 

feci Kis hand through the dim stuff 
of my blouse I was happy because 
Jim seemed more interested in me 
than Betty Crablc . . when I 
turned to look at his face he bent 
towards me and kissed me 1 wanted 
that kiss to go on for ever 
He came home with me that 
n^ght I never knew it could be like 
that It frightened me in a way It 
was like being another person a 
strange wild person who cried out 
m a voice that 1 didn’t recognize as 
my own who cried out 

cried out 

“No no, let go of me 
let go of me ” 
li was McFarlanc’s face so close 
to me that I could see the tin\ blue 
veins in hci eyelids and a small 
white scar on her left cheekbone 
She spoke in a very soft voice 
“You must sleep now ’ sleep 
now, sleep now Her face receded 
into nothingness sleep now 
sleep 

I r is morning and the doctor is talk 
mg to me 

“You are going to have a visitor 
this afternoon She is not an 
ordinary prison visitor But she has 
written books on prison reform and 
has been connected with the prison 
service a long time I think you will 
like her, and if you have anything 
you want to unburden yourself 
o\er, you couldn’t do better than 
talk to her * 

I didn’t say anything I didn’t 
want to see anyone But I felt too 


THE NIGHT 

worn out to make any objecttofi. 

Miss Bligh was a funnydcxikill^ i 
old body, wearing a black straw hftt 
with white daisies on it, but I must 
say she was nice and didn’t seem at 
all embarrassed about being m the 
death cell. She had been to a flower 
show or something in the mormng, 
and she showed me a catalogue^ 
pointing out the seeds she had 
bought for her garden. Some people 
might think it tactless to talk of 
things like that, but Miss Bhgh 
was so natural it made me feel 
better 

She had a bunch of violets pinned 
to her coat, and as she left, she gave 
them to Brandon to put in a glass 
of w'attr for me 

She didn’t ask me anything about 
what rd done, and I didn’t say 
anything She asked if there was 
anyone I would like her to see for 
me I said I didn’t think so. She 
said she would try to come again» 
and shook hands with me when she 
went I wonder if the seeds she 
plants will come up 

Tomorrow will be the end of the 
week 

Sometimes I’m not quite sure 
when the day ends and the night 
begins It seems like all one piece 
broken up by meals, exercise, dress¬ 
ing, undressing, visits from officials, 
and the officers coming two by two 
—like the animals in the ark. 

McFarlane, Brandon, Mason, 
Maxwell, Hill and Barker. I know 
their names, and dimly I know , 
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them as separate personalities, but 
with the exception of McFarlanc 
they are like shadows in a night 
ma^e night that has not reached 1‘s 
full blackness 

I woNDFR what ever happened to 
Bill. He was the GI thot I knew for 
a few months during the war He 
used to bring me food parcels his 
mother sent to him He was a won 
derful cook he used to lake me 
out a lot but what he liked 
best was to come to my lirth flat 
cook a meal, and drink thv rye 
whisky he brought along with him 

He had a pistol They talked 
about It a lot in court He said he 
wasn’t sujiposed to have it He 
showed me how to use it and left it 
with me Said it would be iijtful 
for buiglars 

It was a long time later that 1 
heard he’d been killed in France 
Bill’s gun just lav in tlie bottom 
drawer of mv chest of drawers all 
those years Of course I never men 
tioned It to Jim 

And there were things that Jim 
never told me I would never have 
found out about Luev but for Rose 
Cargill She was a girl who worked 
at the beauty shop She knew Jim 
by sight because he used to call for 
me after work. One day she said 
she’d seen him in a night club with 
a woman. 

I was suspicious because he’d told 
me he was going out with a man 
friend. I asked him about it and he 
said that Rose must have made a 


mistake, but the very next week 
she tame—^Lucy, I mean—into the 
shop and Rose pointed her out to 
me )im admitted it after that, but 
said It was a nth floozie he had to 
take out because she often came into 
the little dive where he worked with 
a man who spent a lot of monev 
there He was a wonderful liar— 
anyway, .tt that time I nevci 
diearned he would have anything 
seriously to do with any woman but 
me It shows how wiong you can 
be about men 

I HAD a terrible dream ihout Lucy 
last night She was alive and had 
tome to visit me Sht was speaking 
to me behind the wirt grille and I 
couldn’t remember why I was 
thcie, nor could I hear what she 
was saying But her fact was there, 
and her great blue eyes were fixed 
on me I looked away for a moment 
in m) dream— away from the 
square window, and when I looked 
back, her face had changed into a 
skull with huge black holes where 
the eyes had been It was then 
that I remembered that I had killed 
her, and I started to scream 
1 was still screaming when I 
woke to find McFarlanc standing 
beside me 

She put her hand over my mouth 
“There ’’ she said in her soft 
voice, “it was only a dream 
But she was wrong, of course It 
was true 

I ASKED what day it is today It is 
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Wednpsday If I am not reprieved 
It will be a da) it will be one 
day next week 

The chaplain has given me a book 
to read It has bits of poetry and 
quotations in it There is a line in it 
I have read several times I even 
copied It on the last page of the 
book 

“For the night is already at hand, 
and It IS well to yield to the 
night ” 

Maybe it is well, but I cannot 
yield I want to live I want ii more 
than ever before 

I didn’t want to get up this morn 
ing—in fact, 1 refused to It was 
comic really to sec the effect this 
had on mv two guards, Hill and 
Mason 

I didn’t feel any different from 
usual, but you get ted up with the 
routine 

“If you are ill, Hilton, that is a 
different matter, but otherwise you 
must get up at once ” 

Hill’s usually smooth grey hair 
looked untidy, and her face was 
creased with the worry of it all 

I turned over with my face to the 
wall 

“Very well 1 shall have to 
fetch the doctor ’ 

After a time he came 

“Now, Mrs Hilton, what is the 
matter^ Arc you in pain?” 

I wriggled on the narrow bed 
What does he think? Of course I’m 
in pain, but it’s not one that you 
can cure. 


Perhaps it was because his voice 
was kind, but suddenly I began to 
cry I could feel the hot tears 
dropping down my face 
He put his hand on my shoulder 
“It’s not easy, this waiting, for you 
or for any of us But by forcing 
yourself to conform to the routine, 
however hard or futile it may seem, 
you will find when the time comes 
—if it docs come—that you will be 
better prepared to meet it Believe 
me when I say that this is so ” 

I felt the pressure of his hand on 
my shoulder 

Presently I heard him telling 
Mason to get my clotlies and help 
me to dress 

Such a surprise this afternoon— 
Miss Bligh came again She said she 
was visiting the prison and thought 
It would be nice to look in on me I 
can’t imagine anyone but her talk 
ing about “looking in” on someone 
in the death cell After we had 
talked of other things, she asked me 
if I regretted my crime 
I hesitated 

She looked at me and added, “I 
don t mean are you sorry that you 
are here ” 

I understood what she meant 1 
had reached a stage where I would 
have lied to others, hoping it might 
have some influence on my fate, but 
when I looked at my visitor’s small 
honest face it encouraged me to 
speak the truth 
“I regret nothing ” 

1 had unconsciously adopted 
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sulltn tone. I had not meant to 
put it quite like that. 

She sighed. “I don’t believe you 
mean that, Mrs. Hilton, but I am 
not here to question you. You have 
probably had more time to think in 
these two weeks than you have 
done in your whole life. Am 1 not 
right?” She spoke gently. 

“Of course I think ., . but at 
the moment I've more important 
things to think of than being sorrv 
for what I did.” 

“I doubt that.” 

She stood up and held out her 
hand. “Think of what 1 have .^aid. 
Do not be afraid.” 

She did not say good-bve. The 
white daisies hobbled up and down 
on her hat as she went through the 
door. . . . Do not be afraid? 

I MADE a scene this afternoon when 
Mum turned up unexpectedly. I 
started to go with McFarlane and 
Mason to the visiting window, and 
suddenly decided I didn't want to 
see her. They led me back in silence 
to the cell. I think I said some prettv 
hard things about Mum, I cried, 
too, and earned on. 

McFarlane said that W'halcver I 
thought wrong with her, she was 
still my mother and that I ought 
to sec her. I think I told her to go 
to hell. 

“Be quiet!” Her voice was very 
low, and she stood over me as I 
sat on the bed. “Even now can’t 
you think of anyone but yourself?” 

I was so astonished at her words 


and the strange way she spoke—so 
unlike her usual calm self—that 1 
just stared at her with the tears still 
wet on mv face. 

“Don’t you know what this time 
must be like for vour family.^ It 
mav be all over for you in a short 
while—or it may not—but whatever 
happens to vou, this will be with 
them for the re.st of their lives.” 

While she talked I was laughing 
and crying hysterically, and for a 
moment I thought she was going to 
slap me. Then Mason came over. 
“Come along. You don’t want to 
keep your mother waiting.” 

McFarlane looked at me, and I 
looked back at her. 

Presently 1 got up and followed 
them into the other room. Sure , . , 
rd tried hard enough to make her 
sorrv for me, but when it comes to 
it, you don’t Wcint to see pity for 
yourself in another j:)erson’s eyes. 

You don't w.int to see it at all. 

Monday, It is Monday today. Now 
the days are terribly important. 
When the governor comes to see 
me, 1 must brace myself for the 
news, I know it is she who will tell 
me the date of execution. She must 
have known love and hate and 
jealousy. And yet . . . and yet she 
could never have done what I did. 
Everything about her is under con¬ 
trol, everything is pigeojiholed in 
little boxes . . . good or bad. . . . 
No one thought me bad until 1 did 
this thing . . . and yet 1 must be . . . 
mustn’t I? 
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Will this Monday never end? 
Every time the door opens, I expect 
it to be the governor. The officers 
feel the strain too, I can see it m their 
eyes, which stare_ and look away— 
quickly, furtively. In Mason’s rough 
kindliness and Barker’s stiffness. In 
their over-eagerness to keep me 
more and more occupied with c.irds 
and chess; in the cups of tea, in the 
extra cigarettes. 

This afternoon Maxwell showed 
Brandon some Easter cards she had 
bought—it will be Easter nex<^ week 
—“Loveliest of trees, the cherry 
now. ...” I may not be here at 
Easter. I know it. My guards know 
It, too. 

Tonight is the worst yet. 

1 cannot sit still. Brandon and 
Hill seem unconscious of my pres¬ 
ence as I pace up and down. They 
arc the oldest, and I suppose the 
most experienced, of my guards. 
Whatever their pnvatc feeling, they 
would never allow it to show in 
their expressions. But as they play 
their card games, I know that ffieir 
watch on me never relaxes. 

“You’ll wear out the floor, Hil¬ 
ton, if you don’t stop that pacing,” 
Brandon speaks without 
round. 

I got into bed. 

Maybe this will be the last night 
before I know. I pictured the scene 
with the governor. Official words 
that would tell me that there would 
be no reprieve. 

I want to know. I want to know 



. . . but don’t tell me . . . please 
don’t tell me that I am going to be 
hanged by the neck until I am 
dead. . . . 

I WOKE EARLY today, glad that the 
night was ended, yet afraid of the 
morning. 

In the prison all is quiet. No 
sound until the bell rings to warn 
the prisoners that a new day has be¬ 
gun. On such a morning as this, 
1 will wake knowing that today 
will bring the night, and that 1 
will get out of this bed for the last 
time. . . . 

“The governor to sec you. . .” 

“The chaplain to see you. . , .” 

“Breakfast . . . lunch ... tea . . 
cocoa . . . bed, . . .” 

“Here arc your letters . . . the 
newspaper ... your clean clothes. . . 
your cigarettes. . , .” 

“. . . Your body in the name of 
the Queen, . . 

I stood up to face the governor. 

She didn’t look directly at me, but 
at some point above my head. 

“Hilton, I have to tell you the 
Home Secretary has not seen fit to 
grant a reprieve. The execution will 
take place on Thursday morning.” 

Her voice is coming from a long 
now, but her face is not properly in 
focus. Today is Tuesday ... I asked 
way off. 1 think she is looking at me 
this morning what it was. They told 
me today is Tuesday. I have had my 
tea, and today is Tuesday. . . . The 
execution will take place on Thurs¬ 
day morning. . , . 
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I heard the key turning in the 
lock The door is closed The door 
IS opening The door is opening 
The floor is falling Loseliest of 
trees, the cherry now is hung with 
bloom along the bough hung 
along the bough The floor is falling 
falling falling Meicy 
mercy on your soul Take away the 
black scarf they are turning off 
the light 

“Tiiats my gnl,’ he said Ihosc 
were the last words that jim cvei 
said to me But I wasn t his girl then 
perhaps I never was I was as 
sure as I could be that he hadn i 
seen Luty for weeks He had said 
that It was all oscr I was wearing 
my new blue dress, I remt mber and 
the rhinestone earrings Jim had 
given me for my birthday It began 
to ram as we turned away from 
the cinema, and he tcxik me to m\ 
flat 

He did not speak on the wa) 
home He had a room of his own, 
but when we went out together he 
usually came home with me 
He wa-* bending over me, touch 
ing my face with his hand 
“It’s no good, Marv, I’ve got to 
sec her I’ve got to ’’ 

“What has she done to you jim^ 
I love you You’re just another man 
to her ’’ I pulled him to me 
He put his arms round me “I 
don’t know Maybe I can work it 
out if I sec her ’’ 

“All right ’ I felt ashamed of 
my weakness, but I begged him to 


come and see me the following eve- 
ning 

He stocxl up All right I’ll see 
her once more 1 II l>e here on Mon 
day after work ’ 

He went to the door He came 
back and put his hand under my 
chin ‘ 1 hat’s my girl,” he said, and 
kissed me quickly and was gone 

)im didn’t come on Monday night 
IS h( Slid he would 1 sat up most 
of the night expecting him In the 
morning I rang his rooms His land- 
ladv answered and said she would 
call him She look a long time 
When she came back she said that 
something terrible had happened— 
Jim tnd gassed himself He had left 
a note for Luc\ a few lines to say 
that It wasn t her fault, but that he 
couldn t go on any longer He left 
no word for me 

It came out at the inquest that he 
had seen her on Sunday evening. 
She told him that she was going to 
be marned again and couldn’t sec 
him any more I think she lied to 
the coroner about the interview Of 
course, she was a different class 
from Jim and me, and in a clever 
kind of way, without exactly saying 
so, she managed to give the impres¬ 
sion that he was just a man she had 
met a few times who had become in¬ 
fatuated with her and was making 
a nuisance of himself It seemed that 
Jim Hadn’t been to work on Mon- 
das He had been going from bar to 
bar all day There were only a couple 
of lines in the papers Jim wasn’t 
impo'-tant to anyone except me 



THE READER’S DIGEST 


I hated Lucy I had never hated 
anyone before not like that, 
but il wasn’t until three months 
after Jim’s death.that I made up my 
mind to kill her The prosecution 
said that was bad Maybe I would 
have got off if I’d killed her at the 
time Perhaps 1 never would have 
done It if I hadn’t had Bill’s gun 
I’m get! mg muddled now 
just when I was getting to the pait 
that I have got to think of so that I 
can know if I im sorry for the 
chaplain says that I can have no 
peace of mind unless I am truly re 
pentant and not just sorry for my 
self I have only one more dav and 
night left to think 

I thought I could go over it all, 
but I can’t at least not prop 
erly I am not sure of an)thing 
It is hard to be sure when you are 
frightened, md there is always an 
emptiness in your stomach I 
can’t remember the exact moment 
when I made up m) mind to kill her 
but I know It w IS before I found 
the key The ke\ was in the pocket 
of an old overcoat of Jim’s that he d 
left at my place I didn’t know at 
first thit It wis the key to Lucy’s 
flat I just hofxd It would be 

I went there one night when it 
was dark and tried the key in the 
lock It fitted Then one afternoon 
I went there with the gun Of course 
I took a risk she might ha^e 
had a man there 

I can’t think of it any more I 
only know when I stocxl in the little 
sitting room—I had the gun behind 


my back—I heard someone coming 
out of the door across the pas 
sage 

Lucy was lying on the floor 
and the gun was still in my hand 
I’d never seen a dead person but 
I knew that she was dead 

I killed Lucy out of revenge in 
cold blood, and now they are going 
to kill me It can’t matter to any 
one whether I’m sorry or not I 
am only an animal now watched 
day and night by my keepers so that 
I cannot escape That is all 

Thf fear within these walls fills 
ever)thing It is in my bcxly I can 
touch It and smell it and see it It is 
in the loud tick of my heart in 
the eyes of my guards- it lurks in 
the dark swish of the chiplain’s cas 
sock and kneels beside me as I raise 
the ( ommumon < up to my lips It 
IS an animal like myself Fear 
I cannot live with it 1 cannot die 
without It 

O God, don t let them do this to 
me don’t let them 

I keep wanting to go to the lava 
tory The sick feeling in the pit of 
my stomach grows with every mm 
utc It spreads down my thighs, so 
that my legs seem to have gone to 
sleep and I am constantly surprised 
that I can walk 

I LOOKED at my face in the little 
mirroi this morning It does not look 
like my face now It wears a sort of 
pallor, and my eyes look larger than 
I remember them I can no longer 
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THE HEWERS DIGEST 


i4b 

be bothered with hair curlers or lip 
stick They seem indecent now 
like painting the face of a corpse 
A stiange thing hippened this 
afternoon 

I was drinking a cup of tea and 
suddenly it seemed as though the 
hot liquid wouldn’t pass down my 
throat, and 1 was forced to retc h and 
bring it up I put my hands to my 
neck, and my fingers pressed against 
the muscles at my throat 

1 hen an awful picture came 
into my mind I could feel the 
horror of it creeping up inside me, 
so that It must have showed in my 
eyes as I crouched in the chair 
Barker knelt beside me and laid 
her large hand gently upon my knee 
“I’m so sorry, Hilton,’ she whis 
pered “I’m so dreadfully sorry’’ 
When I looked up, I saw that her 
eyes were full of tears 

It IS Wednesday I keep hearing 
screams inside my head and I keep 
repeating bits of things under my 
breath like “Three Blind Mice” 

I wonder whereabouts in the prison 
they bury you perhaps it’s under 
that mound in the exercise ground 
The one that has things growing 
on It 

“It's quite warm this morning, 
Hilton I don’t think you’ll need 
your cloak ’’ 

The daffodils are dead now I 
kind of miss them Jim was the 
London type, but he loved a day in 
the country Remember that time 
wc went in the wood for a picnic ^ 


He didn’t know Lucy then it 
was lovely, that moss just like 
Iving on a \ cry comfortable bed 
I think we’d better be going in 
now, Hilton Perhaps you’d better 
lit down for a bit—you feel all 
right, don’t you ^ 

‘Yes 1 suppose so 
What a funn) thing to say I don t 
Icel as though I was here at all I 
feel as though I w- is in one of those 
e ible cars that go up clifls at the sea 
side 'V ou see the ground going 
iw IV from vou and when I get 
to the top tomortow morning 
ihev 11 ill get out and le we me there 
uid let It drop down, down to 
the bottom of the pit 
Here IS paper and ink to make 
vour will such a fuss about 

nothing Do you wish to make 
a statement just sign here 

I have to warn you that anything 
vou say may be used as evidence 
against you Let’s go and dance, 

Jim wc (lance well together 
I like It when you hold me I 
couldn’t hold you against her 
though she’s not as pretty as me 
she didn’t look pretty then with her 
mouth open to scream and the blood 
the same colour as her nails 
1 he officers all have a funny look 
in their eyes as I suppose I had 
once, for they arc going to kill some 
one, too only this time it’s legal 
and It’s paiL of someone’s job 
Wc must be law-abiding citizens 
It was Fred who used to say 
that I don’t understand men 
but then I only knew Fred—^and 
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)tm . . . and Jim . . . and JIM. .. . 
I DRANK the tea. 

‘‘It’s a nice afternoon. Would you 
like to go out again for .i little 
whileMason put her hand on my 
arm. 

“All right ' 

They kept me out 
usual. 

The cat ran towards me and 1 
picked It up and held it aga’nsi my 
chest. It purred and pushed its nose 
into my face. Then suddenly, with 
out waining, it jumped out oi my 
arms and disappeared round the 
torner. 

I stood lor a moment looking up 
into the gre> sk) studded with small 
white clouds. It was the last time I 
should see it. 

I was gkid when we went in 

I HAD i-oRfainiN I had asked if I 
could see Miss Bligh again, so it was 
a surprise when lirandon showed 
her in 

“They told me that sou wanted 
to .sec me ^ “ 

For the first time since I had 
known her, her c\es shifted fiom 
mine. I nodded. 

She took olT her gloves and stuffed 
them in her coat pocket. 

Her voice when she spoke was 
low, as though she wa*- conscious— 
as I was—of the still figures of my 
guards, though they were somehow 
submerged in the background. 

“Is there something you wish to 
sav to me^“ 


longer than 


1 hesitated, unaware until the 
words came what they would be. 

“I have thought about what )OU 

said ... 1 want to be sorry for what 

1 have done . .. but there is no time. 

. . .” The words came out in a rush, 

in a voice that I hardly recognized 

as my own. “1 am too afraid to be 

sorry ... 1 want to be brave but I 

cannot . and now it is so close . . . 

I can’t think of anything . . . but 

that 1 am to die in the moining 
> > 

• • • 

1 did not look at her, but at the 
W(K)den tabletop and at her small 
hand on its surface. 

“Believe me when I say to you 
that when you get up tomorrow 
morning, the worst will be over 
The burden of )our sin will have 
passed from you to those who must 
go as usual about their daily busi 
ness 'i oil will be free. \ our body 
will obey you automatically, as most 
of us have taught it to do. Youi 
mind will be a long way away, as in 
a dream. ...” Her eyes closed, and 
she spoke as though to herself—so 
softly that I could barely catch the 
words. “When you wake from that 
dream ... I pray that you will be in 
God’s keeping....” 

I HAD supper. 7 'hc governor came 
to sec me. 

She asked if there was anything 1 
wanted to say. 1 couldn’t think of 
anything. She said that tonight the 
doctor would give me something to 
help me sleep and that I must try 
to put everything out of my mind. 
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; V . . 1 look at her but I don’t really 
jtec her and before I realize it she is 

t one. They brought me letters from 
lum and Alan. 1 haven’t read 
them yet. I think I’ll ask not to have 
the dope tonight. I want to keep 
awake on my last night. I’m dopey 
anyway.... I feel as though 1 had a 
very mgh temperature. I wish I 
could cry. . . . 

The chaplain faces me across the 
table. His eyes betray his desperate 
desire to fulfil his final role ade¬ 
quately. But there is a barrier be¬ 
tween us I cannot quite define. Per¬ 
haps he can accept my sins but— 
unlike Miss Blign—not my unbe¬ 
lief. My unbelief .. . and yet I have 
cried to God in my misery. . . . 

“Is there anything you wish to 
say to me? If there is any last re¬ 
quest, I will do all in my power to 
See that it is carried out.” 

I shook my head. 

“1 want to help you.” His thin 
voice falters. “I want to give you 
the spiritual strength so that to¬ 
morrow you can go without fear 
into the unknown. ...” 

I did not answer. 

The chaplain took the Bible and 
fluttered the pages. I listened 
quietly, touchea, moved by the 
words_ 

“For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life . . . nor things pres¬ 
ent, nor things to come .. . shall be 
able to separate us from the love of 
God . . . Amen.” 

He turned away. “Good night, 


Mrs. Hilton. I will be with you in 
the morning,” 

‘T SHOULD get to bed now if I were 
you. The others will be here in half 
an hour.” 

I wanted to ask if McFarlanc 
would be there, but I didn’t. If Mc- 
Farlane is on tonight, I could say 
good-bye to her properly. She’s the 
only one in the whole world I’m 
sorry to leave. 

This would be the last time that 
1 put On the calico nightgown . . . 
all those nights, and this is the last 
one. The chaplain will be here, he 
said ... at nine, I think it i.s . . . 
at nine. . . . 

I dozed off; Jim . . . Jim . , . you 
can’t tonight . . . not tonight? . . . 
something better. Not good enough 
for you any more . . . don’t come 
back . . . don’t come back. . . . 

I opened my eyes. McFarlane was 
sitting on the end of the bed. 

I touched her sleeve. “It doesn’t 
take very king, does it?” 

“No , . . only a few minutes.” 

She spoke quietly, and I was 
hardly conscious of my other guard 
in the background. 

“Your religion, Miss McFarlane, 
and . . . and all that ... it means 
a lot to you?” 

“I couldn’t live without it.” 

Jim couldn’t live without Lucy 
... I couldn’t live without Jim . . . 
now I’m going to die without any¬ 
body. . . . 

She might have guessed my 
thoughts for she said, “God is with 
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us all, whether we believe in Him 
or not . . . even when we cannot 
feel His presence.” 

I turned over with my face to the 
wall, my head pressed into the un¬ 
yielding pillow. The jumbled night¬ 
mare of my thoughts could not 
stifle the fear that rose, like a 
scream, inside me .. . and grew , , . 
and grew. . , . 

The blankets were being moved 
up over me ... 1 looked round. 
McFarlane had her hat on, and I 
kn'“W the watch was changing over. 

She bent over me and her hand 
brushed mine. “Good-bye, Mary.” 

It was the only time that she had 
used my Christian name. 

The officer touched my shoulder. 

“Get up now, Hilton.” 

I stumbled out of bed. It seemed 
strange to be putting on my own 
clothes again. My brown skirt . . . 
The white shirt had been washed; 
it was no longer crumpled, as it had 
been when Td worn it at my trial. 
I automatically straightened the col¬ 
lar. . . . 

“No . . . no, I don’t want any- 
thing'to eat. . . .” 

^ w 

There is the window. ... It is 
morning, but it is all blurred now. 
. . . It is the fade-out of the film 
. . . My clothes arc real though . . . 
my own clothes^ ... I smooth the 
skirt with my hand . feel. .. feel 
. . , even my shoes ... my own 
brown shoes. They seem a long way 
off when I look down at their pol¬ 


ished toes.... Who polished them? 

. . . Who polished them ? Did I say 
that? . .. 

“No. . I don’t want anything to 
cat. ...” 

They arc coming for me ... I 
know now. You told me I wouldn’t 
know . . . when the lift stops . . . 
when the bough breaks . . . when 
the lift stops they will take me and 
then we will all go down together 
... no ... I will go down alone 
in my white shirt and my brown 
skirt and my polished shoes . . . 
down . . . down . . , and then they 
will come down after me to see, .. . 

“Hilton , . . Hilton ...” What 
arc they saying.^ 

It is the chaplain ... it is the 
chaplain . . , Who is it? It is the 
chaplain saying his prayers. “. . . 
your soul to everlasting life . . . 
Amen.” 

“Drink this. . . .” 

I take the glass. Rum or brandy? 

. . . hot in mv cold stomach . . . 
feel . . . feel ... I turn and hand 
her the glass. Her face is out of 
focus. ... At the same time I feel 
my arms being pinned behind my 
back . . . scream ... no ... no! . 
No use. . . , It’s no use. . . . 

We are walking . . . three blind 
mice.. . We are walking .. . Some¬ 
thing is over my face and round my 
neck . . . alone in darkness. They 
are doing something to my legs .. . 
dark ... loveliest of trees, the cherry 
now ... Jim ... Jim, where arc you 
... G»xl . . . God help me ... to 
see the cherry hung with. ... 
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How he has grown! 

It's hard to believe he is 
seven years old today. 
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Jenses that you can it tmlange seith 
accessory tele or wide angle lenses 

tit tin tele lens ind you c iti mike pur 
tiaits I iiidsi ipes end miny >thtr shits from 
1 Lonstnicnl distince tor pirtics end 
Kitlienn^s ht the s^ide ttiRlc lens and 
picture the vcliile r^ioup without ncedmi, 
ti stand back or eriwef people together 

> lu i,ct j6 snips (15mm i/e) on Kodik 
hi ick ind white him oi >0 <n Koduliiome 


c I nil him See >oui Kodak deilci 
without deliy' 

RtH'^A III tameia ( 1 /. 8 lens)— Vcith 
brautilul Icilher tvtrreidy ctse Rs ^6o — 
Kidillita flisholder with «.ise Rs 47/8 

RFn \1 nil lameia (t/ lens built in 
c\pi sure meter) A magnihcent complete 
utht mil tiding ever reidy case a close up 
lenses c li se up ringehndei 6 col lui hlteis 
lens hood Kodiblita tt isholder Ks i02o/ 

/ I iUhtt mrdtl 

Homm Tele lens //4 Rs 29^/- 

y^mm VC idc Angle Lens //^ 6 Rs 220/ 

Putt quitid d nil mtludi Salts Ja\ 
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He’s smart- 

he’s wearing 


Mk, 


M LN who \RL ('iKfuI to 
l(X)k thfir best at all tnin s 
(.hoose Aitln? it s a lasting lahnc 
that inakt s good-looking t loth( s 

An i\(iusiv( prouss gives (\tl^ 
> lid ol Aitlin \ wonddtiil 
(lease lesisling smartness 

I here s a wide seleetion in 
AttJin for )Our bush-shirts and 
suits a \ anr tv of shade s 
ind patte ms 


FOR LASTING SMARTNESS 


Made by I h< Butkingh un ds C unatit Co , Ltd 
Manai^in^ At^ents B)nn> Sk C o (Madras) ltd 
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V sixth o! the investment on the \ ive 
Viar Plan totalling some Rs 140 croies 
IS earmarked lor ihe realisation of the 
basil concepts ot th^ Wtllaic Slate The 
oiiilding of 4 ^ miilion he>uses m clem 
and hjjCicmt sunounvhngs the hghi 
against Malaria and rubciculosis the 
improvement of medic i! faciiilies and 
primary education lor 6()‘ ol the 
country s ^.hildrtn ait seimc ol tlie pro 
jecls included in this sast programme 
of development 

A very humble itplita ol the wellare 
State the Dunlon estate at Sahaganj 
houses lovlay more than 6()‘„ ol the 


F I R POSK... 

worker Malaria has been completely 
eliminated six qualilitd medical officers 
with an adequate nursing and dispensing 
stafi look ifter the tully-equippcd 
modern hospital with its air-conditioned 
opei iting thcatie «lectio-thcrapy and 
\ Rav plants The number ol scholars 
in the factory s own schools is growing, 
while sports social functions and youth 
organisations aie aciivclv encouraged 
A A tre of the I ole Us community of s 000 
plays in making it Asia s largest rubber 
mamilaciuimg enterprise, Dunlop car- 
iies on unceasingly with the planned 
welfare of those who do the work 
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World's Finest Airliners 
Swift! Luxurious! Dependable! 
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A world-jamotis soldier 
maf{cs a stirring plea for universal peace 

CAN WE OUTLAW WAR? 


H\ iienerul DoagUn Arthur 


iTHiN riiE sp.in of iny own life 
1 ha\e wilne.ssecJ the c\oIution 
of war from the time when it 
alTecicti onl\ a sm.ill jKTcentage of 
the population until llie present, 
when It finally engulfs .ill. At the 
turn of tfie century, when I entered 
the Army, the target was one enemy 
casualty at the end ot a rific or hay 
onet or swoid. 'I’licn came the ma¬ 
chine gun designed to kill b\ the 
<lozcn. After that, the heavy artil 
lery laining death upon the hun 
dreds. Th' ii the .lerial bomb to 
re.ich the hundreds of thousands. 
Now electronics and other pnjcesses 
of science have raised the destruc 
tivc potential to encompass millions. 

But this very tiiumph of scientific 
annihilation has destroyed the pos 


sihility of war being a medium of 
practical settlement of international 
dilTerenccs. T he enormous destruc¬ 
tion to both sides of closcK matched 
opponents makes it impossible for 
the winner to translate it into any¬ 
thing but his own disaster. 

I'he great question is--docs this 
mean that w.ir can now be out 
lawed for the worleP If so, it would 
mark the greatest advance in civili¬ 
zation since the Sermon on the 
Mount. It would lift at one stroke 
the darkest shadow which has en¬ 
gulfed mankind from the begin 
ning. It would not only remove fear 
and liring security —it would not 
only create new moral and spiritual 
values—it would [iroduce an econ¬ 
omic wave of prosperity that would 


Comleini ti Inim ait iuidie\t delnered on January 2 t> at a banquet sf>nn\oif,l bv 
the .•htiei II an Legion in Los Angeles 
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raise the world’s standard of living 
beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by man. I’hc vast sums of money 
now spent in mutual preparedness 
could conceivably abolish poverty 
from the face of the g^obe. It would 
.iccomplish even more than this; it 
would at one stroke reduce the in 
ternational tensions that seem so in¬ 
surmountable now. 

You will say at once that altlujugh 
the abolition of war has been the 
dream ot man tor centuries, e-'ery 
proposition to that end has been 
promptly discarded as impossible 
and fantastic. i»ut that was before 
the science of the past decade made 
mass destruciKJU a reality. The 
argument then was along s]>iritual 
and moral lines, and lost. 

It IS a sad truth that human char¬ 
acter has never reached a religious 
development which would permit 
the application of pure idealism. In 
the last 2,000 years its rate of change 
has been deplorably slow compared 
tt) that of the arts and sciences. But 
now the tremendous evolution of 
nuclear destruction has suddenly 
taken the problem away from moral 
and spiritual consideration and 
brought it abreast of scientific real¬ 
ism. It is no longer an ethical ques¬ 
tion but a hard-core one for the de 
cision of the masses wlmse survival 
IS the issue. 

This IS as true of the Soviet side 
of the world as of the free side—as 
true behind the Iron C^urtain as in 
front of it. The ordinary people of 
the world, whether free or slave, are 
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all in agreement on this solution; 
and this perhaps is the only thing 
in the world they do agree upon. 
But It is the most vital of all. The 
leaders are the laggards. I'he disease 
of power seems to confuse and be¬ 
fuddle them. They have not even 
approached the basic problem, 
much less evolved a working form¬ 
ula to implement this public de 
mand. 'Bhey debate and turmoil 
over a hundred issues that derive 
from the threat of war, but never in 
the chancelleries of the world or the 
halls of the United Nations is the 
real [iroblem rai.sed. Never do they 
dare to state the bald truth, that the 
next great advance in the evolution 
oj civilization cannot tal^e place 
until war is abolished. 

This is the one issue—and the 
only decisive one- in which the in 
terests of both sides aic completcl) 
parallel. It is the one issue which, if 
settled, might .settle all others. 

Time has shown that agreements 
between modern nations are gener 
ally no longer honoured as valid un¬ 
less both profit therefrom. P)Ut both 
sides can be trusted when both do 
profit. It becomes then no longer a 
problem based upon relative integ¬ 
rity. It is now no longer convincing 
to argue, even if true, that we can¬ 
not trust the other side. It would no 
longer be a matter depending upon 
trust—the .self interest of cai h na¬ 
tion outlawing war would keep it 
true to itself. And there is no in¬ 
fluence so potent as self-interest. 

This would not mean Utopia at 
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one stroke, but it would mean that 
the great roadblock now existing to 
the development of the human race 
had been cleared The present ten 
sions with their threat of national 
annihilation are kept alive by two 
great illusions The one, a complete 
belief on the part of the Soviet 
world that the capitalist countries 
are preparing to attack it, that 
sooner or later wc 
intend to strike. 

And the other, a 
complete belief on 
the part of the 
capitalist countries 
that the Soviets are 
preparing to ittack 
o , that sooner or 
later they intend 
to strike 

Both art wrong 
tach side, so far 
IS the masses are 
concerned, is 
tc^ually desirous of 
peace I ()r either 
side war with the 
other would mean nothing but dis 
aster Both equallv dread it But the 
constant atcclcration of preparation 
may well, without specific intent 
ultimately produce a spontaneous 
combu‘uon 

I am sure that every pundit in the 
uorld, evciv cynic and hypocrite, 
every troublemaker, will tell you 
with mockery and ridicule that this 
can be only a dream—that it is but 
the \ague imaginings of a visionary 
But, as David Lloyd George once 
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said in the House of Commons at 
the crisis of the Second World War, 
“We must go on or we will go 
under ” The great criticism wc tan 
make of the world’s leaders today 
is their lack of a plan which will 
enable us to “go on ’’ 

All they propose merely gravi 
tales around, but dares not face, the 
real problem 7 hev increase pre 
paredness bv alli 
ances, by distri 
buting resources 
throughout the 
world, b\ feverish 
aclivitv in develop 
mg new and dead 
her we ipons b\ 
ipplvmg consenp 
tion in times of 
peace- all of which 
is inst intU match 
cd bv the prospcc 
tivf opponent Wc 
are told that this in 
creases the chances 
of peace - which 
is doubtlul and 
increases the chances of victorv li 
war comes—which would be incon 
testable if the other side did not in 
crease in like proportion Actuallv 
the truth is that the relative 
strengths of the two change little 
with the years Action by one is 
promptly matched by reaction from 
the other 

Wc arc told we must go on in 
definitely a^ at present—some say 
50 years or more With what at the 
end^ None say—there is no defi 






nitc objective. They but pass along 
to those that foUovir the search for a 
final solution. And, at the end, the 
problem will be exactly the same as 
that which we face now. 

Must we live for generations un¬ 
der the killing punishment of accel¬ 
erating preparedness without an 
announced final purpose or, as an 
alternative, suicidal war; and must 
we trifle in the meantime with 
corollary and indeterminate theses 
—such as limitation of armament 
and restriction on the use of nuclear 
power—all of which arc but pallia¬ 
tives, and all of which in varying 
form have been tried in the past 
with negligible results? 

Dangerous d(Ktrines, too, appear 
—doctrines which might result in 
actual defeat; such doctrines as a 
limited war, of enemy sanctuary, of 
failure to protect our fighting men 
when captured, of national siibver 
sive and sabotage agencies, of a sub 
stitute for victory on the battlefield 
—all in the name of peace. Peace, 
indeed, can be obtained at least 
temporarily by any nation if it is 
prepared to yield its principles of 
freedom. But peace at any price- 
peace with appeasement—peace 
which passes the dreadful finality to 
future generations—is a peace of 
sham and shame which can end 
only in war and slavery. 

I recall so vividly this problem 
when it faced the Japanese in their 


new constitution. They are real¬ 
ists ; and they are the only ones who 
know by dreadful experience the 
fearful effect of mass annihilation. 
They realize in their limited geo¬ 
graphical area, caught up as a sort 
of no-man’s land between two great 
ideologies, that to engage in another 
war, whether on the winning or the 
losing side, would spell the prob¬ 
able doom of their race. And their 
wise old Prime Minister, Shidehara, 
came to me and urged that to save 
themselves they should abolish war 
as an international instrument. 
When I agreed, he turned to me 
and said, “The world will laugh 
and mock us as impractical vision 
aries, but a hundred years from now 
we shall be called prophets.” 

Sooner or later the world, if it is 
to survive, must reach this decision. 
The onl) question is, when? When 
will some great figure in power 
have .sufficient imagination and 
moral courage to translate this uni¬ 
versal wish—which is rapidly be¬ 
coming a universal necessity—into 
actuality ? 

We arc in a new era. The old 
methods and solutions no longer 
suffice. We must have new thoughts, 
new ideas, new concepts. We must 
break out of the strait jacket of the 
past. America should now proclaim 
her readiness to abolish war in con¬ 
cert with the great powers of the 
world. The result might be magical. 


measure of success is not whether you have a tough problem to deal 
with, but whether it's the same problem you had last year. -John Foster Dulles 
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B ack in 1909, when the C'-hagres 
River was dammed to create 
Cjutun Lake for the Panama Ckinal, 
every living thing ded before the 
rising waters. The largest concen 
tration of these I topical refugees 
wound up on the highest peak in 
the lake—ikirro Colorado. 

Here in si.x square miles of )ungle 
was a w'calth of teeming plant and 
animal life: pumas, ocelots, peccar¬ 
ies, toucans, capuchin monke\s, 
black howling monkeys, coatis, 
coral snakes, the deadly fer-le-lancc. 
It w'as a tropical Noah’s Ark, reailv 
and waiting for scientific study. 

Fortunately a wide-awake .scien¬ 
tist named James Zetek, who had 
been working on malaria control m 
the Canal Zone since 1911, recog 
ni/ed the importance of this island 
sanctuary. Fie was largely responsi- 


Wrt island patadise which is a ‘ 
zoo in revetse and a unique nat- ' 
ural laboratory for scientists 

1 

hie for getting it .set aside in 1923 
for tropical research, under U.S. 
piotcction. After 40-odd years of de¬ 
voted toil in the tropics, Zetek, now 
nearingyo, is still the fairs godfather 
of the island’s exotic fauna and 
flora. Guide, philosopher and host 
to distinguished .scienti.sts from all 
over the world, he has also helped 
U) keep this modern Noah’s Ark 
financially afloat. 

Hundreds of scientists have 
prowled about this open-air labora 
lory and have taken home new¬ 
found kiiowlecLe to en.nch natural 
hi.story textbooks, educational films 
and classroom teaching. 
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On Barro Colorado, year after 
year, the murderous campaigns of 
army ants have been followed by 
the noted authority Dr. T. C. 
Schneirla, Here Zetek himself, with 
Dr. Thomas Snyder, pioneered in¬ 
valuable research in termite control 
and c<jntiniics to report new find¬ 
ings on t!ie voracious appetites of 
these industrious destroyers. Here 
the U.S. Armed Service.s tested 
army equipment and rations for 
jungle warfare, and here a giant 
corporation—Eastman Kodak — is 
still struggling to outwit a micro¬ 
scopic fungus which etches camera 
lenses in the tropics. Here Dr. C. R. 
Carpenter has observed the adult 
delinquency of howling monkeys 
and told all with devastating frank¬ 
ness. 

This tropical island paradise is a 
unique zoo in reverse, .where ani¬ 
mals roam as they please through 
the primordial jungle while human 
visitors warily walk the narrow 
trails by day and prayerfully lock 
themselves in ,it night. When 1 sat 
down to my first meal in the dining 
rwm, which is also the laboratorv, 
1 was fascinated by the shelves of 
canned goods and pickled vipers, 
and I envied the aplomb of my com¬ 
panions— all famous scientists-- 
who looked upon life-in-the-raw 
around them with professional de 
tachment. 

“I hear the wild pigs are quite 
vicious. ...” I volunteered offhand 
to no one in particular. My neigh¬ 
bour said, ‘‘The white-lipped pcc- 
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caries, the more vicious of the two 
species of wild pigs on the island, 
have been known to charge, especi¬ 
ally if you happen to get between 
the female and her young, in which 
case . . .” His remarks trailed off 
as if the outcome was of no im- 
jiortance. 

I made a mental note to observe 
the traffic rules of the peccaries and 
pointed across the dining room to a 
large glass jar containing, tastefully 
coiled in alcohol, a six-foot fer-dc- 
lancc, the dealiest serpent in this 
Flden. 

“How about snakes?” 1 asked. 
“Like that?” 

Another scientist replied: “Oh, 
that one. 1 killed her last year with 
a machete. When I dissected her she 
had 47 little ones iii her. 'I’hev are 
born alive, with venom and fangs, 
\ou know.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 

He turned to discussing the fer¬ 
tilization cycle of army ant queens 
with the lady scientist across the 
table, down from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity to study sex determination 
in certain monophlcbinc coccids, if 
you’ll pardon the expression. 

“But those pumas,” I said, during 
a lull, “they’re pretty big, aren’t 
they? Do they really run wild out 
there?” And I pointed up the hill 
to the trail which I had promised to 
walk with Dr. Schneirla after lunch. 

“Pumas?” Dr. Schneirla came 
back with a visible elTori. “Oh yes! 
Fellow here last year, collecting 
fungi, suddenly saw a puma right 
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in front of him on the trail. Not to lose them.” 1 asked how you 
more than 20 feet. Zctck has rules could lose 60,000 ants on the march 
for visiting scientists: ‘Don’t panic, and he said, ‘‘Do you see any ants 
Don’t run. You Can Stare Your on that vine?” I looked and said, 
Puma Down.’ ‘‘No.” 

“This fellow kept thinking about “Thai’s what I mean,” he said, 
his wife and children and how they “Look closer and you’ll see a sin- 
would miss him. But he stared his glc file of them. They come to a 
best and seemed to l)e holding his ravine like this and cross on one of 
own, when all of a sudden there was these long lianas like a suspension 
a second puma. About the samedis- bridge. They don’t make any noise 
tance, but off t() the right. So now and a single file of ants, unless 
he had two pumas to stare down, you've had experience seeing them, 
Says he must have got so cross-eyed can disappear right under your 
that he frightened the pumas be- eyes.” 

cause suddenly they were gone.” “How do you know one colony 
Forty miles of narrow trails criss- from another^” 
cross the wild and rugged island, all “I mark the queens,” he said, 
named and marked every hundred ‘Snip a little nick in the back of 
metres starting with zero at the lab- their necks. 1 kept track of one 
oratory. I walked a trail with Dr. queen tins way tor five years. 7'hat’s 
Schneirla who was looking for one a record.” He went on to say that 
of his army ant colonics. “They arc army ants are blind and pretty 
not easy to find,” he said. “And stupid. They follow a scent laid 
even when you find them it’s easy down by the scouts and each queen 

has a scent of her own. 
“I’ve come to distinguish 
different queens by their 
smell.” 

“How about the popu¬ 
lar notion of army ants 
cutting .1 wide swath 
through the jungle and 
killing everything as they 

“An army ant colony 
on the march will travel 
less than one mile an hour 
on a front up to 50 feet 
wide. And it is true that 
everything gets out of 
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their way. They bite viciously and 
will overwhelm the largest victims 
by sheer numbers and ferocity.” 

Barro Colorado is ideal for study¬ 
ing army ants. They can’t get ofT 
the island, so you can keep track of 
them and build up a year-to-year 
record. Schneirla has studied ants in 
other tropical countries but always 
comes back to Barro Colorado. ‘‘In 
no other place,” he says, “can the 
scientist find such perfect conditions 
for tropical research. Here you arc 
close to modern transport and com¬ 
munications. Food, shelter and sani¬ 
tation are cared for and you can 
spend your time and energy doing 
research instead of hacking trails, 
carrying supplies, cooking and just 
keeping alive.” 

Schneirla told me that all the big 
cats of the tropics follow the Barro 
Colorado trails, including the jaguar 
which doesn’t live on the island but 
swims over ro poach. Automatic 
cameras with trip wires across the 
trails take flashlight shots of noc¬ 
turnal prowlers. Occasionally the 
ocelots and pumas can be detected 
taking parallel strolls with the 
scientists. 

When Zetek first came to Barro 
Colorado he had to paddle across 
the lake in a native dugout canoe 
and camp out on the bare ground. 
Later he started cutting trails and 
building termite test-houses, com¬ 
bining shelter and research. This 
programme is still continued in ad¬ 
dition to the many termite “grave¬ 
yards”—rows of test p>osts, num¬ 


bered and dated and treated with 
various chemicals. 

“After more than 20 years of con 
tinuous research we arc still learn 
mg about termites,” said Zetek. 
“We have 59 species on the island. 
They not only eat practically every 
kind of wood, but chew their way 
through wire insulation, inferior 
concrete and even lead sheathing.” 

Thomas Barbour, the late great 
naturalist, was the first patron saint 
of the island, according to Zetek. 
“He contributed generously out of 
his own pocket and came to our 
rescue time after time. 

“Since our job is conserving and 
understanding life instead of think 
ing up new ways to destroy it, we 
arc right down at the end of the 
table when it comes to financial sup¬ 
port. We have survived precanousK 
through the years by passing th 
hat among our friends. In som 
years we’ve carried on this whol 
operation for as little as $6,000- 
less, they tell me, than the cost of 
one torpedo. 

“But I feel optimistic for the fu¬ 
ture. Here on Barro Colorado scien¬ 
tists can do valuable work in the 
future, as they have in the past, 

“Years ago a simple Chiriqui 
Indian who had never worked in 
concrete before made, singlehandcd, 
the 198 steps you climb from the 
dock to our laboratory. He proudly 
signed the last step: ‘Made by 
Donato with all possible economy.’ 
You might say that is the motto of 
Barro Colorado.” 



The greatest feat of scientific detective work 
in the history of aviation 


The Comet Case — Triu 




By George Kent 

I N A CAFE in the little town of Portoferraio 
on the island of Elba, a sailor was talk¬ 
ing. “There was a roaring noise, like thun¬ 
der,” he said, “and 1 looked u|i—there, 
coming down from the sky, turning over 
and over, was a ball of fire. Then it went 
into the water and disappeared.” People 
looked at him incredulously; someone 
laughed. But the next day it was in the 
newspaper. The Comet jet airliner, Yo^e 
Peter, carrying 35 passengers and crew, 
had crashed south of Elba, 

En route from Singapore to London, the 
plane had taken off from Rome at 9.31 on 
the morning of January 10, 1954. At 9.50 
it reported an altitude of 26,000 feet and 
still climbing. At 9,51 the pilot began: 

“Did you get my He never finished 

the sentence. Fishermen picked up 15 \ 

bodies and such floating debris as seat 
cushions, a life jacket, a hat. And that was 
all. ^]\ 

Yol(e Peter had a special significance for * ; 
the people of Britain: two years before, it 
had inaugurated the world’s first jet pas¬ 
senger service. Since then it had flown 3,681 ' * 

hours and covered more than a million 
miles; it had become a symbol of Britain’s # 
recovery from the effects of war. In jusj 

Condensed from Air Facts 
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under five years Comets had flown 
ten million miles. A Comet crash 
was a national disaster. And it was 
not the first. 

One had crashed on landing near 
Karachi in Pakistan. A second had 
disintegrated over Calcutta during a 
severe tropical storm. A third had 
been destroyed on taking off from 
this same airport in Rome. Now a 
fourth—in less than two yea^s! Sir 
Winston Churchill ordered an in¬ 
vestigation. 

The Admiralty sent a fleet of sal¬ 
vage vessels to Elba. Three Intel¬ 
ligence officers went to Rome to in¬ 
vestigate possibilities of sabotage. 
The big job, however, went to 39- 
year-old Sir Arnold Hall, Director 
of the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
at Farnborough in Hampshire, and 
one of the most important figures 
in British aviation. 

In an office over which jets 
whined deafeningly, Sir Arnold 
smoked his pipe and outlined what 
was to become the greatest feat of 
scientific detection in technological 
history. He mobilized 100 scientists 
and a labour force of 1,000. 

Sir Arnold and his assistants—ex¬ 
perts in metals, engines, airframes 
—went over, inch by inch, the 
Comet Able Victor, flown in for 
their use. Then it was stripped of 
its seats and 150 pieces of testing 
apparatus were installed. It took six 
weeks to put in the machinery; then 
Able Victor, manned by RAF pilots, 
and with 20 scientists aboard, took 
off to test suspected weaknesscs- 
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After three months of flying, 
nothing pointed to a solution of the 
mystery. 

Off Elba, the salvage fleet, 
equipped with a submarine tele¬ 
vision camera and an oxygen-fed 
observation chamber, was moving 
doggedly over a 20-mile area in 
gales and heavy rain. In time the 
search was narrowed to a mile tri¬ 
angle of sea, 500 feet deep. Little by 
little, the salvagers began heaving 
aboard parts of the broken plane. 

Back at Farnborough, in a vast 
canvas-covered hangar, Erie Ripley, 
in charge of accident investigation, 
set up a huge wooden frame, the 
size of the Comet. As the pieces 
came in and were identified, he 
fastened them to the frame. Day by 
day, the shape of what had once 
been a plane grew on the wooden 
skeleton. 

Dozens of suspected causes for 
the disaster were checked and elimi¬ 
nated. Could the hydraulic fluid— 
used in lowering and raising the 
undercarriage—have caused a firc^ 
Every effort to cause a fire was 
made. Could the pilot have over¬ 
controlled in a way to bring on the 
disaster.'^ A model was set up on 
the ground and subjected to gusts, 
simulating the mo.st extreme flying 
conditions. One by one, all BOAC 
Comet pilots were brought in and 
installed at the controls. All handled 
them casilv. 

j 

When Yo^r Feter vanished off 
Elba, all Comets had been ground¬ 
ed. But now the inch-by-inch 
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examination had revealed 
nothing that could justify Sue 

withholding permission to 
fly. So on March 23, the 
Comets, strengthened by major 
some 60 m^ifications, Aircr; 
once more took off with 
passengers. Sixteen days ^gur 
later — April 8 — Ystruct 
Yoi^e climbed out of the flying 
same Rome airport and in Expec 
equally mysterious cir- 
cumstances vanished into vvmd 
the sea west of Naples. applu 

To the British the shock servic 
of this fifth disaster was Atlan 
appalling. At Farnbor 
ough, aviation experts 
now worked through the 
night and into the dawn. The 
labour force put m 120-hour weeks 
and their union leaders encouraged 
them. 

By June, the hunt had narrowed 
down to a number-one suspect: 
metal fatigue. If you bend a piece 
of tin backwards and forwards long 
enough, it will break. This is metal 
fatigue. The metal skin of a plane 
like the Comet, going regularly 
from sea lc\cl to seven or eight 
miles in the air, is subjected to con¬ 
tinual bending stresses by the 
changing pressures. 

In an intensive effort to find out 
if this was the cause of the Comet's 


Such were the proven qualuies of the 
Comet I’s in nearly rive years of record-break 
mg flight that public confidence remained 
unshaken in spile of the gravity of three 
major disasters As a direct result of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment’s searching investiga¬ 
tion, and the findings of the Court of Inquiry 
presided over by Lord Cohen, production has 
begun of the prototype Comet IV It will be 
structurally stronger, faster and capable of 
flying longer distances than its predecessors 
Expected to become available in 1958, the 
Comet IV will carry 58 passengers first class 
on a stage flight of 2,870 miles against a head 
wind of 50 miles an hour, thus making its 
application to a London-New York jet air 
service an economic possibility. On the North 
Atlantic route the Comet IV will carry a full 
payload tiom London to Gander (Newfound¬ 
land) and still have fuel reserves 


packs. This lovely ;^500,ooo machine 
was to be tested to destruction. The 
cabin was scaled and flooded with 
water under pressure. Then the 
tests began, telescoping three hours 
of flight—from sea level to 35,000 
feet and down again—into five min¬ 
utes. As the pressure in the tank 
went up and down, hydraulic rams 
acted on the wings, simulating the 
buffetings of actual flight. 

Suddenly on June 21, interest 
switched to the hangar. Erie Riplev 
had found something! He and Sir 
Arnold examined the assembled 
port wing of YoI{e Peter. Down the 
full length of the wing, fiom the 


failure, a huge tank was built—bo cabin to the trailing edge, ran some 
feet high, 112 feet long, 20 feet barely visible scratches. Under the 
wide.' Inside they laid another microsconc, the tiny grooves yielded 
Comet, Yo 1 {e Uncle, its wings pro- bits of blue and yellow paint, the 
truding through watertight rubber colours of the letters BOAf', paint- 
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cd on the fuselage. There were also 
traces of fibre glass and black rubber. 
Here was evidence that the cabin 
wall had blown outward with ter¬ 
rific force, scoring the wing. 

Three days later, on June 24, the 
plane in the tank exploded with a 
great wash of water—<lramatic con¬ 
firmation that metal fatigue was, if 
not the culprit, at least an accessary. 
At 9,000 hours the metal jkin of 
Yol^e Uncle split at a window in a 
crack eight feet long. 

But was the bursting cabin the 
primary cause of the accident? A 
wing might have struck the cabin, 
puncturing it; the tail plane might 
have come off; the cabin might have 
been over-pressurized—any of a 
dozen things might have happened. 

The wing was the first to be ex 
oncrated. It was obviously intact 
when the cabin exploded, otherwise 
the scratches would not have gone 
the full length. 

Was it fire.? Examination of the 
wings showed that the blackened 
delaminated pirtions went half 
way, then stopped abruptly—proof 
that the wing tips had broken away 
before the fire reached them. So fire 
was not the first thing that hap¬ 
pened. 

Over-pressurization with three 
safety vents seemed practically im¬ 
possible. Tests on the tail demon¬ 
strated that it was sound. There was 
nothing to indicate sabotage. 

On the other hand, there was con¬ 
firmation of the metal-fatigue the¬ 
ory. Examination of the fuse box 


June 

showed that only five fuses had 
blown—all in circuits in the top of 
the cabin. All but five of the bodies 
recovered at Elba had suffered skull 
fractures. Apparently they had been 
thrown violently upward. Their 
lungs and hearts showed the effects 
of violent decompression. 

Sir Arnold and his assistants built 
100 scale-model Comets and with 
them re-enacted the accident. The 
models were projected from a kite 
balloon at an appropriate height, 
caused to break up in mid-air, and 
photf)graphcd as they fell. When a 
model was exploded as if the pres¬ 
sure cabin had failed, the pieces fell 
in the same pattern as they had on 
the ocean floor off Elba. 

Finally, a model with seats solidly 
fixed to the floor, occupied b) dum¬ 
mies, was exploded and the action 
filmed by four cameras from dif 
ferent angles. One thirtieth of a 
second after the cabin burst the 
seats began moving forward. In one 
tenth of a second the seats were 
twisting and breaking from the 
floor and the dummies flying 
through the air, hitting against the 
roof and the sides of the cabin. In 
one third of a second the cabin was 
empty. 

Sir Arnold now knew exactly how 
the accident had happened. But a 
vital piece of evidence was lacking 
—the top of the cabin where the 
skin must have ruptured, for the 
sides of YoI{e Peter's fuselage show¬ 
ed no injury. 

From their study of the cxplod- 
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ing models and where the pieces 
fell. Sir Arnold and Eric Ripley 
were able to tell the Royal Navy 
salvagers where to look for the 
missing roof section. On August 12 
they found it. 

In October, the Farnborough 
findings were presented to the 
Court of Inquiry. The YoJ^e Peter 
had split in the roof, burst like a 
balloon. Pressure in the cabin at 
30,000 feet had been about half a 
ton per square fool greater than 
outside. The cracking of the skin 
released a force of about 44 tons, the 
equivalent of an exploding 100- 
pound bomb. The cabin had peeled 
off to both sides, the walls shooting 
out across the wings. The force had 
been so great that it had been able 
to move them straight out sideways, 
in spite of the fact that the plane 
had been travelling at more than 400 
miles an hour. 

The rear fuselage had gone next, 
then the wing tips. Fuel flooding 
the main part of the plane had 
caught fire and this was what the 
sailor at Portoferraio had seen. 

The Court upheld ail the find¬ 
ings of the Royal Aircraft Establish 
ment. Everyone connected with 
manufacture, maintenance and op¬ 
eration of the plane was exonerated 
because the accident was the result 
of forces of which little is known. 

From start to finish, the investi 
gation had taken six months, its 
findings encased in an ii-pound, 
i2o,ooo-word report. It was prob¬ 
ably the most costly investigation in 


government history. Counting the 
planes sacrificed in the inquiry, the 
work of the Royal Navy, wages and 
all, the expenditure totalled more 
than two million pounds. 

Out of the investigation has come 
a knowledge of jet aircraft which 
will affect their constructitm and 
safety characteristics everywhere, 
American manufacturers are al¬ 
ready incorporating in their new 
planes much that would not have 
been known but for this inquiry. 
In Britain, for the time being, any 
manufacturer of a pressurized air¬ 
liner applying for a certificate will 
have to sacrifice two airframes in 
tank tests to prove immunity to 
metal fatigue. 

The Comet 1 , of which Yol^e 
Peter and Yol^e Yo\e were exam¬ 
ples, will never fly commercially 
again. French air lines will have to 
find other uses for the five they pur¬ 
chased; others will be turned over 
to Farnborough for experiment or 
used by the RAF to fly as unpres¬ 
surized transports. There are 33 
Comet IPs on order, now in various 
stages of completion. And there are 
the Comet Ill’s and IV’s. 

The world has much to be grate¬ 
ful for in this unprecedented in¬ 
quiry. Another country might have 
hushed up the disasters. Instead, 
Britain thrashed them out in the 
violent glare of newspaper and radio 
publicity. It was an act of great 
courage—the courage of a nation 
which still has confidence in its abil¬ 
ity to meet the future. 



Drama in Real Life 


Stronger 

Than Prison Walls 


B\ Edwin Muller 


- ORS1 Fcchtncr was being 
} \ brought back from an in- 
» terrogation to his cell m 

an East Cierinan prison. I'hc prison 
doctor and a guard were coming out 
of the cell next to his, carrying a pile 
of bloody bandages. From inside 
came the sound of moaning. 

One of Horst’s guards asked what 
was the matter. The doctor replied: 
“I’hdt young slut tried to kill her¬ 
self. (^ut her wrists with a splinter 
of glass.” 

Horst’s guards shoved him rough¬ 
ly in t(» his filthy cell and locked the 
door. He had been here six months, 
accused of espionage for the West. 
His body ached from beatings. It 
was painful to eat the wretched food 
because four of his teeth had been 
knocked out. Many times he too had 
thought of suicide. 

Lying awake that night on his 
hard, louse-infested mattress, Horst 
kept thinking about the girl on the 
other side of the wall Somehow it 
was a relief to have somebody be- 
sides himself to be sorry for, and in 


the morning he started to knock on 
the wall. All prisoners know the 
code: once for A, twice for B, and 
so on. It takes a long time to con¬ 
vey a short sentence. But prisoners 
have a long time. 

“Are you all right'’” Horst 
knocked. 

Then, “Who arc vou^” came the 
answer. 

He introduced himself. “Hoist 
Fechtner, 19 years old, sentenced to 
^2 years.” 

When she introduced herself 
Horst missed the first name. The 
last sounded like “Gellner.” It 
stirred a faint memory in his mind 
but he couldn’t place it. She said 
that she was sentenced to 25 years. 

Day after day they tapped words 
to each other. It was a dangerous 
business. If discovered you were put 
in a tiny, dark, underground cell. 
Horst stood with his back against 
the wall, tapping with a button. 
They worked out a sort of short¬ 
hand, cutting out vowels. They 
grew skilled; soon they could con- 
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verse quite rapidly. At 6rst Horst 
did most of the talking. The girl 
said that she wa.s weak and tired, 
would rather listen. He told her the 
story of his life. 

He was born in Stettin, in 1929. 
His father, a policeman, was drafted 
into the army in 19^9, was killed in 
the invasion of Poland. His mother 
got a job in a b.ink. 

Near the end of the war Horst 
was called up from school into the 
army and saw action against the ad¬ 
vancing Russians. With the collapse 
of the Reich he was taken prisoner 
and sent to one of the first Soviet 
collective farms in East (icrmanv- 
They worked him hard, but lie was 
,i strong buy and tould take it. He 
even got some fun out of life. On 
his days of! he went to East Berlin, 
attended one or two dances. 

Through the Cterman Red Ooss, 
he got word that his mother, who 
had managed to reach West C Ger¬ 
many, was living there in a village. 
He de( ided too late to escape and 
join her. On the morning of May 18, 
1948, two East (ierman [Kilicc picked 
him up and packed him off to the ill- 
famed uranium mines in the Erzge 
birge Mountains, where the officer 
in charge, a brutish-lcKiking Rus 
sian, asked him if he had any rela 
tives in the West Zone. Horst was 
naive. Yes, he said, his mother. 

That was the end of his freedom. 

After his first interrogation, an 
ordeal of two hours, his hands were 
tied with wire and he was put into 
a small cell, in solitary confinement. 


^5 

Each night he was brought before 
a Soviet officer. Strong electric 
lights blinded him. Again and again 
he was asked the same question: 
was it not true that he spied for the 
West Germans? When he denied 
it, the officer punched him hard in 
the face. Sometimes the questioning 
and beatings lasted until three or 
four in the morning. 

When he fainted, they threw 
water in his face, waited until he 
came to, then resumed. 

At last he broke. He leaped to his 
feet and swung at the officer. After 
the licating he got for that, he lay 
foi days in a delirium. When he 
was well enough to sii up he was 
seated it a table opposite a group of 
Soviet officers. Over their heads 
red tinted bulbs lit the portrait of 
Stalin. In a daze I lor si heard them 
read the sentence. Thirty-two years. 

As THE davs went b\ the girl re¬ 
covered some of her strength. She 
Ix-gan to tell Horst about herself. 
She was horn in Breslau in 1925. 
She learnt Russian in school, and 
later, after the Russians had entered 
Germany, she lived in Halle. 

One day she was called to the 
local office of the Gommunist Party, 
They told her that they had need 
of German girls who could speak 
Russian. She was put thiough se¬ 
curity checks; given a job as secre¬ 
tary-interpreter, with access to im¬ 
portant classified information. 

“Then I was able help my own 
people.” she told Horst. She would 
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learn the names of suspected Ger¬ 
mans who were about to be arrested 
and warn them in time for them to 
escape into West Germany. 

This went on for several months. 
Then one day a Russian officer and 
two soldiers came to the office. They 
said no word to her but handcuffed 
her and to(»k her away. 

In prison the grim interrogations 
began. Each night she was taken 
from her solitary confinement cell, 
led to j room where she was seated 
with a blinding searchlight in her 
eyes. They knew what she had been 
doing. Sometimes the teams of 
interrogators, working in relays, 
would keep her at it for 18 hours. 
Once, in freezing weather, she was 
stripped and {)iit in a tank of cold 
water by an open window. After 
three hours she collapsed. Finally 
she confessed and was condemned. 

“Horst,’’ she tapped one day. 
“Don’t you remember when we 
mei.^ Ingeborg Gcllner.” 

He wa.s startled. Then, with a 
rush, the memory came back to 
him. It had been at a dance hall in 
East Berlin the year before he was 
arrested. A casual pickup. They 
had danced together three or four 
times, promised to see each other 
•igain. A fragile, rather pathetic little 
thing, he remembered. He had told 
her how much he liked her then. 

So, week after week, they tapped 
their messages to each other through 
the wall. Then Christmas week 
came. At that season the Commun¬ 


juiic 

ists made life even harder for the 
prisoners. The food was worse and 
the cries of prisoners being interro 
gated could be heard throughout the 
prison. 

Somehow, at this time, Horst and 
Ingeborg felt more intimate, closer 
together than before. Like two chil 
dren huddled together in a storm. 
One morning she told him the rest 
of her story. 

“I was married once.” she began. 
Her husband was Heinrich Gellnei, 
a civil engineer. They were married 
in Breslau in the spring of 1944. 
The (ierman world was collapsing, 
the Russians were moving nearer. 

Soon Ingeborg was pregnant. In 
January 1945, with the Russians 
only a few days away, some women 
and children of Breslau were evac¬ 
uated. Near Berlin, in a barracks, 
Ingeborg gave birth to a girl. 

On April 20, the Russians ar¬ 
rived and the battle of Berlin be¬ 
gan. Days and nights of terror. The 
crash of shells and bombs was con¬ 
tinuous, the nights were lit by the 
blaze of burning houses. The bar¬ 
racks were hit. With other women 
Ingeborg, carrying her baby, found 
an abandoned blockhouse where 
they crouched for three days with¬ 
out food or water. 

On the third day the Russians 
came. The women were ordered 
out, lined up and marched behind 
the Russian lines. Ingeborg was 
raped — how many times she 
couldn’t remember. 

Some time later she and some 
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other women were taken back to 
Berlin and put to work in a Soviet 
army kitchen. At the end of the 
summer her baby died of starva¬ 
tion, Her husband died of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

For a while there was n() more 
t.ippiii^ from Ingeborg's side of the 
wall. Horst’s mind was in tur¬ 
moil. He had forgotten the things 
that had happened to him and for 
the moment they didn’t seem to 

d 

matter. He tried to think of some¬ 
thing ctjmforting to say to the 
girl. 

On Christmas Eve, he tapped 
Proehltche Weihnacht to her and 
she answered. 'Ihcij he Lipped: 
‘Are vou listening carcfulK 
1 cs. 

“If we ever gel out of [irison will 
\ou marry me?” 

A minute’s silence, then: “Yes. 
Yes.” 

It was a hopeless prospect—but it 
comforted them both. 

Two days later the guards un¬ 
locked Horst’s door, “t'omc with 
us,” they said. “You arc to be 
moved to another prison.” 

1'hcy handcuffed him and led him 
out. He argued with them, yelled at 
them at the top of his voice, so tliat 
Ingeborg would hear. I'he guards 
punched him and dragged him 
away. 

Five more years Horst spent in 
the prisons of East Germany. There 
was the “Yellow Misery” of Baut¬ 


zen, built for 1,200, now holding 
6,500. Horst shared with three others 
a cell no larger than the one he had 
had alone in Dresden. 

Once the whole prison went ber¬ 
serk—cell after cell, floor after 
floor began shouting demands for 
more f(^, fewer beatings. Sixty 
guards went up and down the corri¬ 
dors with whips and clubs. Sixteen 
prisoners died that night as a result 
of the beatings. 

Then, on the night of January 18, 
1954, Horst’s cell door opened. A 
guard ordered him out. He was 
Liken to the courtyard where many 
prisoners were already assembled. 

rhe superintendent made a 
sfX’ech. It had been decided, he 
said, that on the occasion of the 
conference of the Big Four Minis¬ 
ters in Berlin a v.ertain number of 
prisoners should be released. Those 
who had relatives in West Germany 

d 

would be escorted to the border and 
allowed to cross. 

They were moved that night to 
a barracks near the zonal frontier. 
In the morning they crossed on foot 
into West Germany, 

Waiting to meet them was a dele¬ 
gation from the Bonn Government 
and a large crowd. The prisoners 
were hugged, kissed, given hot food 
and chocolate and taken to a refugee 
reception centre where they were 
housed in comfortable, warm rooms, 
and were given new clothes and 
good food. 

They couldn’t believe it. Some of 
them wept uncontrollably. 
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A few days later Horst set out to 
hnd his mother. With the help of 
the authorities he found her m a 
village not far away He settled 
down there and l)€gan to look for 
Ingeborg He learned that, in the 
amnesty, a few women prisoners in 
the East (jernian prison% hid Ixcn 
release d. lJut there was no record of 
a Cjellner 

Hoi'-t haunted the refugee olhet, 
tjutstioncd tvttv released woman 
prisoner that he could hnd I here 
was no trace of Ingeboig 

On April 23, 1954, I Joist was 
sent to a htalth ecntit at Waldlics 
born, for rest and tre itment He 
had some IE symptoms, and thcie 
was something wiong with his 
liver After he had unpacked he 
went down to lunch in the big cafe 
tena, which was crowded with 
men and women 

A former piison matt from Baut 
7tn insisted on introducing Horst 
to a girl, a very attiactive one 


“This,” he said to her, “is Horst 
Fcchtner, and this is Ingeborg Gcll- 
ner and-” 

But Horst, arms outstretched, 
was already moving towards her, 

A itw weeks ago I climbed the 
stairs to a two room flat at numbei 
9 Bahnhofstrasse, in the town of 
Ibbenburen, Westphalia Mr and 
Mrs Horst hechtner don’t look well 
-the mark of the prison is still on 
them- liut their small home is tare 
fully kept and it has an air of gaiety 
On a wall is a guitar that Ingeboig 
gave to Horst last C hristmas 

Horst has a job in a Liclory at 
two maiks an hour Ingeborg is 
taking a course ai a secretarial 
Si bool, hoping foi a job latei In 
the evenings she teaches him to play 
the guitar Oi they just sit, holding 
hands 

It’s woilh making a long journev 
just to see the wav they look at 
each other 
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Path Peace 


WOMAN we know, planning a cocktail party, thought the invitations 
ought to read “from six to eight,” but her husband objetted that this 
would appear to be telling the guests when to go home So the invitations 
merely stated “cocktails at six,” with the inevitable result Long after mid¬ 
night the party was still going strong 
Shortly after one the police arriveil Somebody in the neighbourhood 
had complained, and the racket would have to stop The host was out¬ 
raged, said he couldn’t imagine one of his neighbours making a complaint 
But the sergeant was adamant A complaint had been received 
That broke up the party As the last guest filed out, the hostess turned 
to her husband and said “T wonder who called the police?” 

Replied her weary husband : “I did ” 


Thomas Gnflin 



You don’t have to say, “Stop me if you’ve heard this one”—your 
friends will do it every time 


Has Jlnyhody rieard file Lately.^ 


B\ (.orey Ford 


I t’s ^oT oNU that people look 
right through me * Thev 
right through me, too I ean never 
finish j storv, hecause just as I get 
to the point somebody upsets a glass, 
or the doorbell rings, or m> wite 
smells smoke I’m (or ever halting 
an anecdote until the giandlathei 
dock slops striking, and by the time 
I can make mvself heard again the 
person I’m talking to has started 
talking to me (No use telling it 

• Spp His AnyboJv St in Vlt 1 itel> 1 ht 
Rp idtr s Digest Mar h I')*;! 


to myseh, I’ve already heard it.) 

There must be something about 
my voice that always starts the babv 
trying Either that, or johnny be 
gins to tug at his father’s sleeve in 
the middle of my story, and they 
engage in an intent whispered con 
vcrsation in which I catch the in- 
sistcni phrase ‘But I must go 
now’" As often as not, the host has 
to get up and let the cat out, or the 
dog in, or else there is a loud screech 
of biakes outside and everyone 
glances expectantly towards the 
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window, waiting for the crash. 
(This only happens in the case of a 
story I want people to hear. If I try 
telling a friend a slightly blue story, 
the room goes deathly quiet and 
everyone listens intently while I 
flounder around trying to think of 
some way to steer it to an innocent 
ending.) 

Everything 1 say seems to remind 
people of something they want to 
say. Last night at dinner i started 
to recant the funniest thing that 
happened the time wc drove to 
Maine, and the lady across the table 
interrupted to say that she was in 
Maine last summer and did wc stop 
at Ogunquit^ There’s a little place 
in Ogunquit where you can get the 
best lobsters if she could only think 
of the name of it. This reminded 
the lady on my right of a place in 
Boston where you can get the best 
fried clams, and the lady on my left 
said that sp-aking of clams you can 
get the best sea food dinner at a 
place on Long Island, and about 
thi.s time the hostess said that if 
everybody had finished we might as 
well move into the living room and 
look at television. 

Women arc born story-stoppers. 
For example, there’s the well-mean¬ 
ing interrupter who kills a point 
with kindness. She’s always break¬ 
ing in on what I’m saying to ask if 
I’m sure I’m perfectly comfortable 
in that chair, and how about an ash 
tray, and wouldn’t I like more soda 
in my drink ? Her eye keeps roving 
around the room while I’m talking. 


and just as I reach the climax of my 
narrative, her face lights up and she 
waves enthusiastically to some 
guests who have just arrived. “Well, 
if it isn’t Mr. and Mrs. Alvord; you 
folks are just in time; George has 
been telling me the funniest thing 
that happened the time he drove to 
Maine, and I know you’ll want to 
hear it, too. Start all over again, 
Cleorge.’’ 

Then there is the nervous inter¬ 
rupter who keeps hearing Things. 
She is sure that somebody is mov 
mg about upstairs, or she can hear 
water running, and she stops vour 
best story in its tracks by holding 
up her hand suddenly and saying in 
a melodramatic whisper: “Listen 
By the time her husband has con 
vinced her that it’s just the radiator 
knocking, your point is dead and 
buried. 

A practised point-killer doesn't 
even have to .speak in order to stop 
a story. He tiptoes into the room 
when you arc half-way through and 
joins the group with an apologetic 
smile and a silent wave of his hand 
for you to go right ahead. You wait 
until his chair has stopped creaking, 
and start the story again. He listens 
with rapt interest, never taking his 
eyes from your face as he fishes in 
his pocket for a pipe, raps it smartly 
against the china ash tray, and 
blows through it a couple of times 
with an unpleasant gargling sound. 
Still gazing at you attentively, he 
gets out his pouch, packs tobacco 
into the bowl, and starts groping 
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for matches. They’re not in his coat 
pocket, so he tries his waistcoat, and 
then his trousers, patting himself 
vaguely until in desperation you 
strike your own lighter and hold it 
out to him. Your story is ruined, 
but at least you have the satisfaction 
of setting fire to his moustache. 

Mechanical gadgets like buzzers 
or telephones are highly effective 
point-killers. You start telling a 
story to a business executive. You 
barely get your first sentence out 
when his secretary thrusts her head 
through the door and announces 
that she has Watson on the line 
now, Mr. Threep. Threep eventu¬ 
ally finishes with Watson and is 
just leaning back in his swivel chair 
and saying “Now, then, where were 
we?” when his secretary sticks her 
head in again to say she’s ready now 
with the call to Wilberforce. I’he 
best solution in this case is to put on 
your hat, go round the corner to the 
nearest telephone box, and phone 
him the story reversed charges. 

Then there is the story stopper 
who corrects you as you go along. 
Take for instance the funniest thing 
that happened the time we drove to 
Maine, My wife is very fond of this 
story, and she’s always after me to 
tell it when we’re invited out to 
dinner, “Tell them about the time 
we drove to Maine, George,” she 
insists, “and everybody listen, be¬ 
cause you’ll die laughing. Tell it 
with the dialect, George.” 

“Well,” I begin, “last year we 
were driving up to Maine-” 


“It wasn’t last year, George,” my 
wife says helpfully, “because last 
summer we spent at the Cape.” 

“So, anyway,” I begin again, “we 
were trying to get to some place 
called Simsbury-” 

“Sudbury,” my wife interrupts, 
“I’m positive it was Sudbury be¬ 
cause we were going to visit the 
Twitchells.” 

“I used to know some people 
named Twitchcll,” the host re 
marks, evincing his first sign of in 
tcrest, “but they lived in Penn 
sylvania.” 

“It was New jersey,” his wife 
corrects him, “and their name was 
T'wigger.” 

“(lO on with vour story, (/eorge,” 
m> wife urges. ‘Don’t keep stop 
ping dll the time ” 

“So It secm.s we must have set off 
on the wrong road,” I continue, 
“and we kncxrked on the door of 
this farmhouse-” 

I am suddenly conscious of the 
fact that nobodv is looking at me. 
They arc all gazing past me towards 
the door. The maid nods her head. 

“Dinner’s ready,” the hostess an¬ 
nounces, rising with alacrity, “I bet 
you’re all starved.” 

Some time I’d like to tell you the 
funniest thing that happened the 
time we drove to Maine. It seems 
we stopped at this farmhouse, and 
the farmer said ... 

{Editor i Note: Sorry to interrupt 
you, Mr. Ford, but this is the end 
of the page.) 



The surgeons thought they had lost Rose Gale. But by a miracle of 
persistent skill—and perhaps something more—she lived 
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booming character that caused her 
husband, Frank, to nickname her 
“Motorboat.” 

Nonetheless Rose (iale had a 
child, Rosemarie. The delivery was 
{)erilous, but the mother came 
through It, though increasingly en¬ 
feebled. Even die lightest house¬ 
work now became tex) much of a 
strain. 

Then the Gales heard about the 
possibility of an operation. It was a 
dangerous one, but if she didn’t 
have it she would live as an invalid. 

Rose went to a nursing home. 
Examination revealed that not one 
but three heart valves had been con¬ 
stricted. Rarely are two valves in¬ 
volved, hardly ever three. Yet Dr. 
Houck Bolton, with other specialists 
at the nursing home, was willing to 
attempt the difficult operation. 

Rose Gale was nearly 27 wh^ 


f jlin WALL clock in the operating 
I room said exactly 4 p.m. A 
iL hush fell over the cluster of 
white-robed men and women. They 
stared at one another above their 
gauze masks. The patient’s heart 
had stopped. Even to these profes 
sional minds, death was a shock. In 
their exacting business it also meant 
something else—personal defeat. 

Visiting doctors shook their 
heads as they drifted away. A two- 
hour cardiac operation successful to 
the last valve. And now . . . 

Rose Gale’s heart had been weak 
ever since an attack of rheumatic 
fever when she was a child of five. 
Her heart valves seemed perma¬ 
nently impaired. She was short of 
breath, tired by the least exertion 
and had a persistent pain in her 
chest. Her heartbeat had a peculiar 
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she left home for her appointment 
with destiny. In the late afternoon 
of March i8, 1953, a priest came to 
her bed and gave her Communion. 
At midnight the nurse brought 
Rose a sleeping pill, the first step in 
the course leading to general an¬ 
aesthesia and oblivion. 

At 1.50 p.m. next day the 
anaesthetist injected sodium pento- 
thal into her arm, and in a few 
seconds she was unconscious. The 
specialists who had gathered to 
watch this rare operation came 
closer. 

The surgeon started the incision 
—an almost incredible one. It began 
somewhere near the patient’s spine 
under her left shoulder blade and 
continued in a neat, swift semi¬ 

circle across her ribs to the middle 
of her chest. 

A stainless-steel protracting de¬ 
vice was inserted between the fourth 
and fifth ribs on her left side. It was 
expanded until a gaping cavity was 
opened in her chest eight inches 
across. ’t % 

Now they ^ere pushing the lungs 
out of the way, strange pink-and 
black speckled things looking like 
misshapen carnival balloons. Tied 
back with threads, they filled and 
collapsed, filled and collapsed. 

The surgeons were at the pen 
cardium, the tough membrane 

which encloses the heart. Thev slit 
It across. 

The heart was exposed—a pul¬ 
sating, throbbing mass of red muscle 
crisscrossed with myriad little 
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blood-vessels. It didn’t seem to have 
any regular beat. It writhed like a 
stricken thing trying to burst its 
bonds. 

The hands of the wail clock 
pointed to 2.20. The anaesthetist, 
Dr. Eugene Ruben, worked the 
breathing bag—squcc2ie, let go. 
The lungs cake too much of a beat¬ 
ing in chest surgery to be trusted to 
function on their own. He had to 
ensure the patient’s oxygen supply. 
A stethoscope taped to her wrist 
kept him advised of her heartbeat. 
At a glance he could read the mer¬ 
cury gauges, which gave him the 
blood pressure, respiration, oxygen 
intake. 

Tlie bottle of blood plasma on a 
high stand dripped down through 
the long rubber tube directly into a 
vein. The patient could be expected 
to lose a pint of blood during this 
operation. 

“One . . . two . . . three. . . four 
. . . five . . . six . . . seven . . . eight 
. . . nine. . . ten . , 

One of the doctors was counting. 
A clamp had been snapped round 
the great blood-vessel of the heart. 
If it remained there for more than 
60 seconds the brain could be dam 
aged. 

They were working on the mitral, 
the valve controlling the return of 
blood from the lungs to the heart. 
The surgeon had reached into the 
heart through a strange earlike 
opening in its centre called an ap¬ 
pendage. It afforded a tight sleeve 
round his finger to keep the blood 
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from spurting out. At first he tried 
to enlarge the disease-narrowed 
mitral with his finger. It didn’t 
work. 

. . twenty . . . twenty-one .. . 
twenty-two . .: twenty-three . . 

He took a narrow, curved cutting 
instrument and inserted it through 
the appendage to the mitral. He cut. 

Everybody in the room was tense, 
but the operation was going nicely. 
It was almost 2.45 now. One valve 
had been freed. 

The heart throbbed and strug¬ 
gled, but showed no signs of falter¬ 
ing. A pool of blood and saline solu¬ 
tion welled in the chest cavity be¬ 
neath the pericardium. It was 
removed from time to time with 
suction tubes. With other tubes the 
nurses kept'the exposed tissue moist 
—and alive. 

Now tlicy were attempting to en¬ 
large the aortic, the valve control¬ 
ling the outrush of freshened blood 
from the heart. 

“One . . . two . ,. three . . . four 
... five ... six .. 

The aortic valve was enlarged. 
The abused heart fought and strug¬ 
gled, but kept on. 

It was 3.50, Open up the tricuspid 
and the operation would be finished. 
The tension increased in the room 
as the surgeon inserted a finger 
through the right appendage, felt 
for this moist inner valve of the 
heart’s four chambers Here, liter¬ 
ally, was the wcllspring of life. 

Dr. Kuben was counting Rose 
Gale’s heartbeats. They had been 
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varying between 90 and 100 a min¬ 
ute—normal for one undergoing 
such a fantastic trial. 

All at once—^at 4 p.m.—they sped 
dizzily to 160. Dr. Ruben knew 
then that something terrible was 
about to happen. 

In a few seconds the wild beat of 
160 faltered—ceased altogether. 
Where there had been a measured 
beat, there was now only* useless, 
barely perceptible fibrillation—like 
a quivering of muscle that was, to 
all practical purposes, dead. 

Not a man or woman in that 
room believed other than that a 
patient had been lost. Rose Gale’s 
arm, protruding from under the 
sheets, looked ashen. There was a 
slight curl to her fingers. At 4.05 the 
doctors plugged the electrode into 
an ordinary iio-volt outlet and 
gave an electric shock to her heart. 
It arrested the fibrillation tempor¬ 
arily. 

Then the doctors took turns mas¬ 
saging the heart. The body tempera¬ 
ture drops slowly, only about one 
degree an hour, after death. Rose 
Gale was still warm. At 4.12 they 
administered more blood, squirting 
it directly into the aorta through a 
small plastic tube. In this way they 
could keep fresh blood coursing 
through her arteries to the brain, 
lungs, kidneys and liver, which de¬ 
teriorate within minutes, sometimes 
seconds without oxygenation. Only 
the blood can carry the life-giving 
oxygen. 

“More oxygen.’’ The anaeii*^hctist 
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compressed the breathing bag. Oxy¬ 
gen surged into Rose Gale’s lungs. 
The doctor squeezed her heart 
muscle, pumping blood through her 
body. Her lungs contracted. 

“Adrenalin!” 

Adrenalin was injected into the 
left ventricle. It had no effect on the 
heart muscle. 

More atropine. 

As the minutes wore on, the doc¬ 
tors became increasingly aware of 
the sheer physical demand this at¬ 
tempt at resuscitation was making 
upon them. They were exhausted as 
well as discouraged. 

Oxygen . . . blood , . . adrenalin 
. . . atropine . .. massage. 

By 4.27 it seemed hopeless. 

Then, at 4.28, Rose Gale’s heart 
gave several beats. 

The doctors exchanged glances 
and redoubled their efforts. More 
injections, more oxygen, faster, 
stronger, massage. . . . The heart 
beat several times more, then sub¬ 
sided again into an inert mass. 

By 4.50 the operating team was 
ready to give up. As a last resort the 
surgeons injected calcium chloride 
into the heart. 

Rose Gale’s heart gave a vigorous 
contraction. It started to beat on its 
own. 

-By 5.10 the patient was breathing 
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regularly. At 5.20 she moved an 
arm, then a leg, fitfully in her 
strange, deep sleep. At 3.23 the 
operation was complete. Her great 
wound had been closed. At 5.27 
Rose Gale opened her eyes. A few 
minutes later—still on the operat¬ 
ing table, because the surgeons were 
afraid to move her—she spoke a 
few words. 

“I guess I gave you a bad time,” 
she said—and smiled before going 
back to sleep. 

Later, when she saw her husband 
Frank, Rose said, “What a wonder¬ 
ful dream I had!” But the dream 
never came back to her. 

Rose Gale today is enjoying good 
health for the first time in her life. 
She dances, swims, and is helping 
Frank with repairs to their house. 

Where was she during those 50 
minutes.^ 

The surgeons answer this ques¬ 
tion with a simple statement: “The 
patient’s heart stopped for 50 min¬ 
utes.” Although they admit it is a 
case unique in medical history, they 
will not say she died on die operat¬ 
ing table that March day. 

Rose Gale is not given to dramatic 
assertions. But about this one thing 
she is positive. 

“Tm sure,” she says, “that I was 
dead for 50 minutes.” 
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^M'hes General Walter Bedell Smith left the U.S. State Department to 
go into private business after 40 years of Government service, he told 
friends the story he liked best at^ut himself: That he was the most even- 
tempered man in Government—always furious. 



Among all his adventures at sea the author 
calls this the most dramatic 


"Man Overboard!" 


B) ( aptain George // (itant 

A s ^^’F Itained a kw hours later, 
k.tht boy kll ovtrbcurd a littk 
alter 7am No one saw him tall 
hie had been clearing a scupper and 
lost his balance When he hit the 
water he fought against th'“ wild 
surge and suction along the vessel s 
hull The propeller missed him by 
inches As the choking water cased 
Its tug, he broke the surface 

CIiDRt ^ CiR\NT uas horn ntar tilaigow 
ami wtni to sta vihtn hi was lit has 
l)<.(n t Laptain with Unitid Fruit Company 
foi 41 ytar mil is ri iv, i aptain ol tht s S 
Intiiot a moikrn icfrigiritcd baninaix 
pitss whicli sails rcgulaily bttwetn Ni v\ 
York and Seattle through tht Panama C anal 
lit IS the author oF several books meludmg 
//ir Half Dei basid on his farlv hie at sea 


For a moment a ktling of reliet 
iclaxed him I he Mate must have 
seen him fall and he would be picked 
up (juickl) Hut the vessel kept 
going at full speed, ind he threshed 
the watei in panic, trying to over 
take her 

Suddenly he remembered some 
thing the Captain had said one da\ 
after a boat drill If you evti gef 
into 1 tight spot, kftp vour head 11 
you paniL, )OU 11 lost it sure s this 
yesst 1 s got a keel T ou 11 run lound 
and round like i i hi'ken with its 
head chopped off So ket p vour 
head, and thinkj 

1 he boy steadied the paddling ot 
his hands and feet and thought I 
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didn’t know 1 could swim but I’m 
not sinking. I’m swtmmtng! He 
managed to kick ofl his heavy trou¬ 
sers and boots. 1 le realized then that 
he was paddling as he had seen dogs 
do at his farm nomc. 

But the vessel kept going away. 
He could now barely see her funnel 
and masts when he was heaved up 
on a high wave. He looked anxious¬ 
ly around, tie did not know for 
what, '1 here was nothing to see but 
the water and empty sky. A break¬ 
ing wave slapped him m the face, 
choking him. Salt burned his eyes. 

The sailors weie at breakfast 
when they missed the boy. “Where 
is hei^’’ one asked. Another re¬ 
marked: “Funny. He never called 
the watch. I’d better go and look for 
him,” He searched through the 
forecastles, the lavatories, fie asked 
the men who were lounging on the 
aft hatch. His footsteps quickened 
as his anxiety incrca.sed; his voice 
became querulous, more demand¬ 
ing. “You’d better tell the Old 
Man,’’ someone suggested. 

I'hc Captain was talking lo the 
Third Mate on the bridge. His ves 
sel was on a safe course, lOO miles 
off the' Florida coast and steaming 
at full speed in the Gulf Stream. 
The Captain was making up time 
lost at sailing. He turned to the 
sailor who raced up a ladder, shout¬ 
ing: “Sir! The boy. We can’t find 
him! We’ve looked everywhere. 
He’s lost!’’—and he waved a hand 
out over the sea. 

The Captain summoned the 
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Chief Mate from the dining room. 
'1 he bo) had been on his watch. 

The Chief recalled that he had 
ordered the boy to clear the star¬ 
board scupper. What tinie.^ It was 
after the boy brought coffee to the 
bridge—say about 7.10, 

'Fhe Captain glanced at his watch • 
8.21, An hour and 11 minutes, 18 
miles astern. Quick orders were is¬ 
sued. Some fuel oil was pumped 
on to the sea. The vessel held her 
course for .1 tew seconds, until the 
oil had laid a path liehind her 
When that was well defined, the 
vessel reversed her course and steam 
ed back along the oil path cxactl) 
the way she had come. “We have 
to go back 20 miles from here,” the 
Captain said. “One hour and 20 
minutes. Watch the time!” 

The boy kept paddling slowly, 
facing in the direction of the van¬ 
ished ship. He was weakening and 
he wanted to cry. He would have 
cried bur the Captain was before 
him on the deck again addressing 
the men; “The sea’s a hard life. 
Emergencies pop up, in storms, in 
fogs, and \ou can’t go running to 
the nearest shop for a piece of string 
or a box of nails to fix things. You’ve 
got to use your head. Remember, 
more men get lost by losing their 
heads than for any other reason!’’ 

It was all right for the Captain lo 
say that, he thought. He had never 
fallen overboard. Or bad he.? He 
had been at sea a long time; he 
must have experienced everything 
that could happen to a man. He 
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tried to think of himself as the Cap¬ 
tain, and he began to say the things 
the Captain had said, over and over 
again as if addressing a group of 
men in tlie water around him. Then 
a series of broken waves washed 
over him, half-drowning him, and 
he struggled in a smother of foam 
and fear. 

• The Captain did not expect to 
find the boy. Cross winds and cur¬ 
rents cause drift, and a head is such 
a small object to spot in a vast area 
of roughened water. Men panic and 
drown so quickly. What chance had 
a boy who, he had been told, could 
not swim ? 

He glanced at his watch. A few 
minutes to go, “Pass the word we’re 
nearly there,” he said to the Third 
Mate. “Reduce speed to slow.” His 
head swung continuously from side 
to side, his eyes sweeping the sea, 
pausing, moving on. 

Suddenly he shouted: “Stop the 
engines! Full astern! Stand by to 
get the boat away!” He had seen 
the tiny head, bobbing up, sinking 
down, not more than looyardsaway. 

The boy saw the vessel stop, saw 
the lifeboat come towards him. Just 
as his ebbing strength seemed ex¬ 
hausted, strong hands grabbed him. 
They yanked him over the gunwale 
and laid him on blankets. 

The boy looked at the faces of 
the men at the oars. One shouted: 
“Swimmin’l The sea’s for sailing 
boats, not swimmin’!” Another: 
“You’re going to get hell, m’lad. 
The Old Man’s sore. Three hours 


late and you’ve got to go swim¬ 
min’!” 

He knew they were teasing him. 
He wanted to nod, to smile, to let 
them know he understood; but 
nausea gripped him and he retched 
with pain: “Cut out the chatter,” 
the Second Mate said. “We’ve got 
to get him back. Hurry!” 

Half of this story was gleaned 
later, from the boy; half of it was 
known to me from the beginning 
for, you see, I was the Captain. 

When the vessel was back on 
course i went down to sec the boy. 
Wrapped in blankets he lcx)ked 
much younger than his 17 yqars. 
Tears came to his eyes and he mur¬ 
mured: “Sir, I’m sorrv if I’ve made 
you late.” 

I reassured him as best 1 could, 
and prescribed some rest. 

On the day before our arrival at 
Boston I asked him: “You couldn’t 
swim and you were in the water 
over two and a half hours. How did 
you ever manage to stay afloat.?” 

“You told me to, sir.” 

“I.?” 

“Yes, sir. You told me to use my 
head. You tell everyone that, sir. 
And I knew you would come back.” 

“How the devil did you know 
that?” I asked. 

He glanced up and said quietly, 
“Because you are like that, sir.” 

Because you are lif^e that! 

The boy didn’t know it but, with 
his words, he had bestowed on me 
a reward greater than any gift of 
government or kings. 



What’s Behind This Word 


"Automation”? 


Amazing new techniques which promise more jobs, better 
wording conditions and a higher standard of living 


I HAVE JUST completed a journey to 
the threshold of the future. On a 
trip across the United States I 
was investigating “automation’J: the 
technique by which machines now 
do more and more intricate jobs 
without human guidance. 

The development of machines au¬ 
tomatically guided by electronic cir¬ 
cuits, tape recordings or sometimes 
by the very shape of the object pre¬ 
sented to them has been phenome¬ 
nal during the past decade. So many 
different kinds of mechanical slaves 
are being perfected that engineers 
now qualify for degrees in them. 
Their promise of future usefulness 
is vast; they will bring better pro¬ 
ducts, increased productivity »at 
lower costs, steadier employment 
and more jobs. 

Business and industry are greatly 
excited about this new develop¬ 
ment. 1 did not find a single large 
company anywhere that did not 
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have or was not planning some de¬ 
gree of automation. 

In one factory I saw painting ma¬ 
chines that have electric switches 
and air valves which spring into ac¬ 
tion when sorncthing goes by that 
needs painting, are motionless when 
something goes by that doesn’t. 

In another factory I saw a 
machine that makes 13 boxes a 
minute from a pile of boards and a 
barrel of nails. It also makes crates 
and frames for a bed's box-springs. 
It can do everything except join the 
carpenters’ union. 

In a bakery 1 saw an automatic 
bread-making machine mix dough, 
shape and cut it into uniform loaves 
and feed it into a continuous auto¬ 
matic oven. As the loaves emqjgcd, 
an automatic machine sliced them 
and wrapped them in cellophane. 
No bakers are needed in this bakery, 
only mechanics. 

At a glass works I learned that 
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more than 90 per cent of the glass 
bulbs for the electric lights in Britain 
and America above flashlight size, 

and for all the radio and TV tubes 

• 

(except the picture tube) are turned 
out by only 16 machines—14 in the 
United States, two in Britain. Each 
machine, operated by one man, 
blows bulbs faster than a machine 
gun can shoot bullets—1,800 a 
minute. Despite the prodigious 
quantities of bulbs used, the ma¬ 
chines work so fast that they can’t 
be kept busy throughout the year. 
In their spare time, they make 
Christmas-tree ornaments—and still 
haven’t enough work to do. 

The industrial revolution l)egan 
when machines were developed to 
take the place of man’s muscles. 
Now that technologists have begun 
replacing his nervous system as well 
with machines, the results are so 
starding that experts talk of a 
second industrial revolution, whose 
impact on our standard of living 
will be as profound as the first. 
Automation’s effects will be felt 
chiefly in four ways. 

Impact on Men. Automation will 
release men from dangerous and 
monotonous jobs. Such workers will 
find better jobs because increased 
productivity at lower costs results in 
greater demand for all products. 

In one factory a ten-pound pail of 
particles—each tinier than the finest 
grain of beach sand—is put on a 
bench before a man. He has to sort 
the grains by weight and put them 
into containers—so many particles 
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of like weight to a container. The 
jeS takes about two weeks, then he 
starts over again with another pail 
—if he hasn’t gone quiedy mad. He 
spends day after day picking up the 
proper particle after particle with a 
pair of tweezers, putting it on a 
scale, dropping it into the proper 
container. Ahead of him he secs 
only ten-pound pails, stretching out 
and out to the horizon. 

Automadon is knocking the pails 
and their particles out of the future 
of those men. At an engineering 
development factory, 1 saw a ma¬ 
chine being constructed that does it 
all. When the particles are dumped 
into a hopper it weighs, sorts, counts 
and packs them—‘in less than two 
hours. 

In a motor-car factory I watched 
sections of car bodies being made 
automadcally. Large, heavy sheets 
of steel are wrestled into a press by 
a machine. Wham! The press ham¬ 
mers it. WTere once men stood 
poised to snatch the steel from the 
press, iron jaws reach in and grab 
it. If its foot should slip, no one 
loses life or limb. But it never slips. 
It’s a machine. 

Even the scrap is handled by a 
machine. Where a brigade of men 
once crushed, baled and loaded steel 
scrap into railway wagons, now 
there’s one man—and a keyboard of 
ush buttons. The man pushes the 
uttons and the laborious, danger¬ 
ous drudgery all gets done. He 
doesn’t even have to go outside to 
watch his iron fingers load the 
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trucks. He watches from his office 
on a closed television circuit and 
moves the trucks along with another 
push button. 

Automation is giving workers 
something that the modern produc¬ 
tion system has been taking away 
from them—pride of workmanship 
and a sense of responsibility for a 
completed product. For centuries 
the trend has been to break down 
each job into its simplest compo¬ 
nents and leave it to management 
experts to find ways of compensat¬ 
ing men for the loss of satisfaction 
that the trend involved. In automa¬ 
tion one man is responsible for a 
machine that turns out a completely 
finished product. In factory after 
factory I saw the reject rate going 
down astoundingly. Manager after 
manager told me the same story* 
the new machines give the men 
pride of authorship. 

Impact on Jobs. At first glance it 
might seem that automation would 
create unemployment. But I saw a 
dramatic illustration of how differ¬ 


ently it works out in practice. About 
2,000 people are now employed at 
Cornjng Glass Works, in Corning, 
New York, making glass blanks for 
TV picture tubes; only a handful 
are turning out the blanks for colour 
TV because a machine hasn’t yet 
been developed that can turn them 
out cheaply enough for a mass mar¬ 


ket. 


Only five years ago, the company 
was selling 20-inch TV blanks for 
$75 and losing money on each one. 


It wanted to create a demand for 
these tubes and believed its engin¬ 
eers could devise machinery to cut 
costs sharply. At that time, no one 
had been able to handle more than 
a four-pound blob of molten glass. 
Now there is an eight-headed ma¬ 
chine that takes a 15-pound blob in 
each of its craniums and whirls it 
until it becomes the funnel of a pic¬ 
ture tube. So Corning is selling 21- 
inch blanks for 18,50 instead of $75 
and making money on them, and 
2,000 people have jobs that didn’t 
exist before. 

Automation should greatly in¬ 
crease the total jobs in the economy 
of the future. At the same time it 
will call for more highly skilled 
workers. Already it has speeded up 
the decline in unskilled jobs. Ac¬ 
cording to U.S. Department of 
Labour statistics, in the last 25 years 
the total number employed in in 
dustry in the United States has in¬ 
creased by almost 50 per cent. But 
the total in unskilled jobs has been 
reduced from six million in IQ30 to 
a little over half that today. 

Ralph Cordincr, president of 
General Electric, said rccendy that 
by 1965 he expects his company will 
be called upon to produce twice the 
volume of goods it made in 1954. 
To do so under present production 
standards seems impossible: there 
will not be that much skilled labour. 
The only way this can be done, in 
view of the probable size of the 
available working force, is to in¬ 
crease productivity per worker. 
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Impact on Big Business. Automa¬ 
tion finds its widest use in the Held 
of mass production where only the 
biggest boys play. The conveyor sys¬ 
tem of bringing the job to the 
worker on a production line was 
started by Henry Ford with a rope 
by which a car was pulled. The pra 
duction line is now a completely au¬ 
tomatic railway with parts being 
carried from station to station over 
a ma3% of tracks with robot dis¬ 
patchers ensuring against collisions. 

In the factory where General 
Electric makes its refrigerators 
there is no warehouse for parts. A 
week’s supply of them keeps riding 
round at all times on an overhead 
railway. One building there has ten 
miles of track and 150 miles of wire 
to operate it. When a part comes to 
the place where it is to be worked 
on and there is no room for it, it gets 
off the main line and waits on a 
siding. If the siding is full, it just 
keeps going, skipping that station 
and going round the building until 
it comes to the station again. The 
last stop is a terminal where men 
put the finished refrigerator into a 
carton. Now a machine is being de¬ 
veloped that will fold cardboard in¬ 
to a carton, put reinforcing posts in 
the corners, slide the refrigerator 
into it and seal it up. 

It took three years for GE to get 
this conveyor system running prop 
crly. Now it runs itself. 

The Chevrolet factory in St. 
Catharine’s, Canada, houses what 
is probably the largest and most>> 
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famous machine in the world to¬ 
day. It is about 150 yards long 
and carries its own railway with¬ 
in its bowels. At any one time 
104 rough-cast V-8 cylinder-blocks 
are going from station to station, 
being machined. At one station a 
block will be drilled, at another 
milled, at a third inspected, and so 
on, through 555 different operations. 
At one station, it will be turned and 
tilted for a boring cutter to get at it 
and then upended and shaken to 
get the chips out. In another, an in¬ 
strument will tap its chest and if it 
groans in an unhealthy way, will 
throw it aside. All this without a 
man to help. 

Ralph Cross, who developed the 
monster, has even eliminate most 
of the maintenance men. A “toolo- 
meter” counts the number of opera¬ 
tions each tool performs. When the 
tool’s life expectancy is exhausted, a 
red light flashes and the tool is re¬ 
placed. 

Such huge and intricate machines 
cost fortunes. This economic fact 
will do much to guarantee steady 
employment. A company can lay 
off a man and economize by doing 
so. But the investment charges of 

60,000 a year on a million-pound 
machine can’t be laid off. The ma¬ 
chine has to keep running, or it will 
put its owner out of business. 

Impact on Small Business. Auto¬ 
mation, by cutting costs, enables 
small business to compete, grow and 
even enter fields formerly reserved 
to Big Business. Cheap Japanese ' 
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hand labour nearly drove one small 
manufacturer out of business. He 
made aluminium cups of the kind 
little girls use in their toy kitchen 
sets. In Detroit three brothers arc 
putting the man back in business. 

The Hautau brothers have devel¬ 
oped a machine that does tricks 
with aluminium sheets. The sheet 
is cut and formed; a slice is snipped 
ofT for a handle and the handle is 
shaped, then riveted to the cup with 
rivets the machine makes for itself 
out of the same aluminium. Only a 
maintenance man is needed in this 
cup factory, and it pops the pro¬ 
duct out at the rate of 2,000 an 
hour. 

This one machine is a small fac¬ 
tory—about a dozen feet long, half 
as wide and eight feet high. 

There is a similar portable factory 
which turns out finished artillery 
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shells. It can go into the field with 
an army. It fits into a truck, and 
needs nothing from home except 
the raw material. Shells can be 
made right behind the battle lines. 

Many small firms are doing their 
payroll work on the same kind of 
computer that big firms arc renting 
for about j[goo a month. It can be 
hired by the hour at a great saving 
in clerical costs, and businessmen 
bring their records to it much as 
housewives take their washing to 
the “launderettes.” 

Litde man, big man, every man 
—.lutomation is a fact of life for all 
of us. Labour-saving devices have 
made our standard of living what 
it is. Now, with the development 
of jutoniation, our economy is on 
the brink of .1 new era. 

An intcTn.ition.il lOnfLirnir on uuuxii.ition 
oruj.ini/pil by the Iniititutc of I’roductiao En- 
^ineerb, is being held at Margate this month. 


'Travel is so Broadening 

“We must go to Stratford-on-Avon tomorrow,” said a tourist to his 
friend. 

“What’s the use of that?” was the reply. “We can buy Stratford post¬ 
cards here in London.” 

“But one travels for more than to send postcards. I want to write my 
name on Shakespeare’s tomb.” 

Wishing to visit the Acropolis alone, a woman waited for other mem¬ 
bers of the cruise to leave, then set out by herself. It was a hot day and she 
took the climb slowly. When she caught her first full view of the Parthe¬ 
non she was so overcome by its incredible beauty that she slumped on 
to a rock by the roadside and wept. Just then, round the bend came 
the returning cruise party, headed by a middle-aged schoolteacher, who 

called out; “I know just how you feel, my dear. My feet hurt too.” 

-—Arnold Genthe, As t Remembn 



The Most Unforgettable Character 


I've Met 


m tht. ba)ou tountrv of 
southern Louisiana, where 
cyLJ sugar IS tlu stafl of lift, 
times arc not what thc) used to he 
The eolouifiilcane cutters with ’heir 
swift maenttts and bright hmdanas 
have gone So, too has gone, little by 
little, gracious living in the pillared 
mansions of thc sugar pi int.itions 
Some plantation iiousts hasc fall 
en in lums Others still stand which 
permit touiists to gipe—toi a fee 
al the gjaceful embracing arms 
of their wide staircans and at the 
enormous canopied beds Ikit onl\ 
one, (rlcnwood Plantation m thc 


Ik Ruth Alexander 

i ! fiLt)ii ( ed m nl tlumni t and leilum 

c|uiet little town of Napoleonville 
on Mavou Lafourche, has ooened 
Its doors to paving guests 

1 he stors of (ilcnwood is the 
siorv of Miss Cicntrude 
Miss (rerlrude will talk about 
southern Louisnna ill da\ long 
from ha\oi{< to hutture\, from crav 
fish biscjLie to tujt bmlot Ikit this 
tins heroic womm who it 57 still 
weirs si/c one shoes whose sharp 
little heels covei tilenwood from 
top to bottom evcr\ dav to see that 
escIV guest has cscivthmg, seldom 
talks about herself 

A stringer would sum her up m 











THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER I'VE MET 


one word—gay. And life at Glcn- 
wood is gay, in a gentle way. Some 
would find it too quiet. But those 
who love the scent of sweet olive 
and mimosa, or the Louis Philippe 
rose, or the old ways of the South, 
succumb to Cilenwood’s spell. 

I'he pace is slow. You can sit and 
talk, or you can go fishing in a moss- 
covered boat. If you don’t like to¬ 
day there is always tomorrow, but 
nobody at (ilcnwtiod is in a huir) 
to get there. 

Miss Cicrtrude encourages friend 
ship but not familiarity. Few of her 
guests even suspect that liehind her 
gav and easy manner lies a will of 
iron. 

Back in 1916 Miss Gertrude was 
)ust another New Orleans debu 
tante. She was petite; her hair was 
soft brown, and she was a little 
lieauty. The favourite among her 
escorts was gay and handsome Ed¬ 
ward Preston Munson, a rich and 
aristocratic young sugar planter 
from the bayou who had an interest 
in 2,000 acres of cane. They mar¬ 
ried, and Mr. Edward took Miss 
Gertrude to fdenwood. There the\ 
might have lived happily ever after, 
but for the cane-destroymg mosaic 
disease. 

The first seven years went like a 
story book. Miss Cicrtrude danced 
away the nights in her Ciinderella 
slippers while a band played on 
the huge gallery that now houses 
her antique china and glass—(For 
Sale). Mr. Edward hunted and rode 
his blooded horses in the horse 
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shows. Two girls and a boy were 
born to the elegant couple. 

Meanwhile the mosaic disease 
was doing its insidious work. The 
weight of the sweet stalks dropped 
from 18 to 7 tons an acre, Mort 
gages were foreclosed and by the 
time Mr. Edward woke up to the 
facts of life most of his 2,000 acres 
were gone. 

In no time at all Miss Cicrtrude 
and her husband were penniless. 
One by one, Miss Cicrtrude ordered 
most of the great old pecan trees in 
the grove to be cut into short 
lengths for the stoves in the village. 
(Nobody was buy ing long wood for 
plantation fireplaces any more.) She 
made her children's clothes from 
feed sacks and sometmics she 
couldn’t quite bleach out the labels, 
“Ciorn” or “Oats.” She sold vege 
tables from the plantation, and she 
made, and sold, Cireole cream cheese 
and fig preserves. 

Mr. Edward worked on the plan¬ 
tation, Then he worked in a sugar 
factory for a time. Hut he never 
worked in the house. 

This was 1924, a hard year in the 
sugar belt of southern Louisiana. 
One great plantation lady tcxik ii 
little coloured children, brothers and 
sisters, to bring up. Among them 
was the lieautiful golden-skinned 
Elizabeth, who has served Miss 
Gertrude for 20 years. 

Without the money to replant, 
using sjgar cane imported from 
Java, there was no way to save the 
plantation. On the very day Miss 
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Gertrude knew she was expecting 
her fourth child she learned that afi 
the land was gone and the house it¬ 
self was to be sold by auction. 

“1 was delighted at the prospect 
of another child and with a song 
in my heart I hurried to the sheriff’s 
office in Napoleonvillc to bid on 
what was left of Glenwood.” 

She bought back the house and 
eight acres. Her down payment was 
made with money she had earned 
by selling the firewood, vege^^ables 
and preserves. To make up the 
price, she assumed a large mort¬ 
gage, which took 20 years to pay. 
And that’s where the paying guests 
came in. 

One day an enterprising cousin 
inserted a di.screet advertisement in 
a magazine. “Louisiana couple 
living in their ancestral mansion 
will take winter guests; fine food; 
informal atmosphere.” She turned 
the enquiries over to Miss (iertrude 
who was terrified at the number 
who applied for accommodation. 
Could she please them,^ Or would 
they find the gentle pace of Glen¬ 
wood too quiet? 

Before she could make up her 
mind, a buyer appeared for Glen¬ 
wood. He would assume the mort¬ 
gage and pay a goodly sum of cash. 
There would be enough for Miss 
Gertrude and Mr. Edward to live 
on comfortably. 

But Glenwood, of course, was 
not for sale. In the past ten years, 
hundreds of guests have come and 
gone, and come again. 


The picture of Miss Gertrude I 
remember best is that of a great 
lady scaled opposite her husband at 
the end of the carved walnut table 
that easily accommodates their 20 
guests. Ten minutes before dinner 
is announced Miss Gertrude may 
be in the kitchen finishing an oyster 
pie. But by the time the guests enter 
the dining room, a transformation 
has taken place. She has Income an 
elegant and carefree hostess. 

Miss Gertrude stunelimes talks 
about the old days at Cilenwood— 
when Mr, Edward’s sister wanted a 
night wedding and her father 
brought electricity to Napoleonvillc 
to wire the little church. 

As the meal draws to a close, she 
will rise and say, “Shall we have 
cafe brulot in the dr.iwing room?” 
Miss Gertrude sits beside the rose¬ 
wood Hagere and Elizabeth brings 
in the silver brulot bowl and the 
tall thin cups. She hands Miss Ger¬ 
trude the silver decanter of brandy 
and a silver pot of the delicious 
Louisiana coffee. Then the lights go 
out and an age-old ceremony of the 
Deep South lives again. 

Miss Gertrude lights the alcohol 
in the silver tray and blue flames 
lick the bowl. In an instant the 
brandy catches fire and all is ablaze. 
She dips her ladle up and down, 
high and low, and says. mysteri- 
ouslv, as the blue fire mounts and 
the odour of spiced brandy fills the 
room, “You see, I am bewitched.” 

She is, and so are all who know 
her. 



Imposed by terror 27 years ago, collectivized 
farming is still the Kremlin's greatest failure 



Russia’s A?fg?y Fanners 

By Ellsworth Ravmond 


Once we had a wooden plough, 
And we raided enough to <ell 
But we have a tractor now, 

And life is a living hell 

S o SING Soviet peasants, when 
lights are low and Communist 
bosses far away Even the close 
mouthed Kremlin now admits that 
there is a crisis down on Russia’s 
collective farms Ten wtary scars 
after V L Day, the U S S R grows 
far fcwei vegetables than before 

liLvwoDiH RAYMoNn was from 1938 to 
1943 a political and economic analyst at the 
U S Embassy in Moscow I rom 1944 to 
1946 he was consultant on Russia to the In 
ttlligcnce Group of the (rcncral Staff of the 
U S War Dcpaitmcnt Today he is an As 
sistant Profcisor of Government at New 
York University 


the war Oram, sugar b'^ets and 
other key focxl crops barely exceed 
pre war levels Moscow requisitions 
so much grain that farm animals 
die 

Russia today has fewer lambs, 
sheep, beef cattle and milk cows 
than before collectivization 27 years 
ago Yet the nation has 60 million 
more mouths to feed and the popu¬ 
lation IS expanding at the rate of 
three million each year (One Soviet 
crop never fails—babies.) Result 
many Russian families eat meat 
only once a week. 

How can a ruthless police state be 
a farm failure? The Soviet now has 
more land under crops than in all 
Russian history Each collective is a 
giant farm, under tight Communist 
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control, with thousands of acres 
suited perfectly for mass use of 
modern machinery. And there are 
plenty of machines. Russia now has 
a million tractors., twice as many as 
before the war. 

But Marxist mechanical planning 
always ignores life’s vital spark: 
human dreams. The Communist 
planner is a city intellectual, abhor¬ 
ring the mud and manure of fertile 
soil. He can never understand the 
true aim of every peasant: to have 
his own farm. 

Russian farmers were never pros¬ 
perous, Before collectivization, an 
average peasant lived barely above 
the “bread line.” Yet the peasants 
felt frce---they hid food to avoid 
state requisitions, and even distilled 
cheap grain into vodka to sell illicitly 
at a high price. 

I’hen, a quarter of a century ago, 
Stalin decreed that farms must be 
collectivized. A million armed 
Communists marched out to the 
villages with the class-war slogan: 
“Rely on the poor peasant, ally with 
the middle peasant, down with the 
kulak (the small landowner)!” So 
the tragedy of errors began. The 
p>oor peasants were generally ineffi¬ 
cient farmers. Yet they became the 
main labourers on the new collec¬ 
tive farms. Meanwhile the kulak, 
who had made his dwarf farm pay, 
was officially branded a capitalist. 
He lost his hut, livc.siock and land 
to the collective, but was forbidden 
to join it. Naturally, the kulaks 
fought like devils. The poorer peas¬ 


ants had to be forced into collectives 
at gun point. 

For several years undeclared war 
raged in the villages. (Stalin later 
confessed to Churchill that fighting 
Hitler was easier than socializing 
the stubborn Russian peasant.) 
When it was over, most of the peas¬ 
ants were collectivized. But half of 
the Soviet’s farm animals were 
missing—the peasants slaughtered 
them instead of surrendering them 
to the collective farms. Five million 
of the best farmers were dead or de¬ 
ported. Soviet agriculture has never 
fully recovered. 

Yet Communism gained what it 
wanted. Peasants can no longer bury 
grain in the ground to avoid gov¬ 
ernment requisitions, Toda) one 
big collective, easily policed, occu 
pies land where many private farms 
stood before. Armed guards protect 
the harvests from farmers’ pilfering 
until the state takes its lion's share 
of the crop.s. 

Half the total prcxluce is requi 
sitioned by the state to pay for the 
rental of farm machinery. The 
Kremlin does not permit a collec 
tive to own its tractors. Over the 
years the collectives pay the full 
value of the machines many times 
over—and the state still has the 
machines. 

The second half of the requisition 
is bought by the state at a fixed low 
price which often doesn’t even cover 
production costs. In theory, if the 
collective has anything left to sell 
after the double requisitioning, this 
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surplus can be marketed to the 
public at a higher price. In practice, 
there is rarely anything left. 

Bur fly over any Russian collec¬ 
tive in summer and you sec colour¬ 
ful proof that peasants can still farm 
well if profit is involved. Stretching 
for miles around the village are the 
brown, sparse, desolate collective 
fields—and behind each peasant 
hut is a lush little garden, bur.sting 
with greenery, 'rhese oases are the 
collective farmers’ personal kitchen- 
gardens, the last remnant of private 
farming that is permitted in the 
U.S.S.R. 

These tiny plc)ts can be big 
money-makers. Some townspeople 
willingly pay high prices for fresh 
food, so much more tasty than the 
monotonous government stores. 
The Kremlin levies heavy taxes on 
the.se gardens, but even so, peasants 
earn more from them than from 
their collective-farm wages. 

Russian peasants have an unwrit 
ten law: Never steal from a private 
garden—instead, rob the collective 
farm, I knew Soviet city children 
who spent their summer holidays in 
a collective village. If they merely 
walked into a private garden, the 
first peasant who saw them would 
shout, “(jet out! That’s Ivanov’s 
property! ’’ The same children could 
romp for miles through a collective 
field, trampling ripening grain, and 
none of the farmers would protest. 

The Second World War kept the 
Kremlin so busy that it could not 
police the peasantry. So villagers 
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quietly ploughed their gardens 
deeper and deeper into the collec¬ 
tive fields. Although not according 
to directive, this peasant “war 
effort” was truly remarkable. But 
Hitler’s defeat brought Communist 
watchdogs back to the farms. No 
less than mtlhon acres of “stolen 
land” in the form of private kitchen- 
gardens were liquidated and once 
more added to the collectives. Rub¬ 
bing salt in peasant wounds, Mos¬ 
cow then increased the production 
norms, food requisitions and farm 
taxes. 

In 1950 Stalin promulgated a plan 
whereby all small collectives would 
merge to form huge communes. 
Peasants were to be uprooted from 
ihcif ancestral homes and moved 
into the barracks of an “agricultural 
city” to be constructed on each new 
giant farm. Soviet propaganda 
thundered that big collectives were 
more efficient, and barracks living 
would give peasants the refinements 
of urban life. The real reason for 
the collcclive-farm merger was 
stronger police control. 

The peasants struck back with 
their only weapon: passive resist¬ 
ance, Most of them sat tight and 
refused to move. With the coming 
of the Korean conflict. Stalin dared 
not risk a second revolt of the farm 
villages. Fearing that angry peas¬ 
ants might sabotage the sowing of 
crops, the Kremlin finally con¬ 
demned its own farm policy. “Agri¬ 
cultural cities,” Pravda proclaimed, 
“are unsocialist.” 
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But the Soviet state retreated too 
little and too late. Peasant resistance 
had already created chaos, which 
endures to this day. Flax and hemp 
harvests sank below pre-war levels, 
('otton crops slumped. Two million 
cattle vanished in the same way as 
during the gun point collectiviza¬ 
tion 27 years earlier. Half a million 
cows were lost in 1952 alone. Stalin 
died leaving his heirs the heritage 
of millions of infuriated [reasants 
and a complete agricultural mess. 

The men who succeeded Stalin 
cannot be said to have come up with 
a brilliant solution to their problem. 
To .save the situation, they devised 
two half-remedies, both inadequate. 

First, state requisitions were de¬ 
creased, prices increased and garden 
taxes cut. Such concessions to pri¬ 
vate prtifit might have increased 
peasant incentive, but they were too 
small. 

“Don’t trust the peasants” was 
the second miracle cure. The vil¬ 
lages were flooded with city ('om- 
rnuni.sts, on the theory that they 
would operate farm machines prop¬ 
erly and make sure that collective 
farmers behaved. In the last year an 
army of 200,000 city engineers, me¬ 
chanics and agronomists has in¬ 
vaded the Russian countryside. 
Supposedly, these shock troops of 
the agricultural front arc volunteers. 
In cold fact, most of them hate 
what Pratfda calls their “noble pa¬ 
triotic duty.” No townsman wishes 
to live amid village hostility. Nor 
is it pleasant to forsake city pubs 


and cinemas for the backward coun¬ 
tryside. 

These unhappy urban exiles avoid 
setting foot in a village for fear that 
mischievous peasants will ask when 
to plough, how to sow or other em¬ 
barrassing questions. Many of them 
ease such consciences as they possess 
by writing directives to farms from 
a safe distance. Meanwhile, work 
on the farm still lags. 

The simplest and most logical 
farm stimulant is still ignored, (live 
any peasant a larger private garden 
and he will till it from dawn to 
dusk. But the Kremlin dare not 
surrender the Communist principle 
of collective farms. 

What will the eventuak result of 
the Soviet’s farm blunders be.^ 
Only time has the answer. Mean¬ 
while, the free world .should thank 
its silent ally, the humble Russian 
peasant. As long as he sabotages 
Communism, the Kremlin will 
think twice before risking war. 

The failure of Russia’s farm policy 
was dramatically demonstrated by 
Malenkov’s resignation in February. 

In March a Soviet decree announced 
a new agricultural programme in¬ 
tended to correct the “serious mis¬ 
takes” of the government. It ad¬ 
mitted that central planning had 
su[>pressed initiative, weakened in¬ 
terest in the collective farms and 
failed to stimulate production Rut 
while Soviet agriculture was to be 
freed from centralized control, the 
basic policy of collectivization would 
remain unchanged. 




How Not to 
Love a Woman 

By Judy Garland 

iLLioNs OF woids havc been 
written on how a man 
should l(»vc a woman. 1 should like 
to give you my reflections on the 
things a man should not do in lov¬ 
ing a woman. 

Don’t yield your leadership 
That’s the main thing Don’t hand 
us the reins. We should consider 
this an abdication on your part. It 
would confuse us, it would alarm 
us, It would make us pull back. 
Quicker than anything else it will 


fog the clear vision that made us 
love you in the first place. 

Oh, we shall try to get you to give 
up your position as Number One in 
the house. That is the terrible con¬ 
tradiction in us. We shall seem to 
be fighting you to the last ditch for 
final authority on everything for a 
while. But in the obscure recesses of 
our hearts, we want you to win You 
have to win For we aren’t really 
made for leadership It’s a p6sc. 

I think this first bid to domesti¬ 
cate you, to make you give up your 
leadership, is a test we simply must 
put you through For, at heart, we 
arc dreadfully insecure We must 
know, beyond doubt, that we’re sate 
with you That you can take it, that 
you are not bluffing about your 
strength. And most of all, that you 
care enough to win 

What we’re really scared of is 
that your love will go dead. And, 
being women, being the natural- 
born passive ones, we won’t be able 
to lift a finger to stop it Being fol¬ 
lowers, we can’t fight to keep you. 
And that’s why we fi^t with you, 
why we struggle, until we’re totally 
assured that you’re Number One 
and loye the role 

You may say you don’t like it that 
way You like a woman who knows 
her own mind, who’s clear, defimte, 
whom you can depend on Well, 
that’s all right, too We shall be 
what you want us to be We shall 
be Miss Tweedy with a mannish 
nride and a stentorian voice Or wt 
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shall be Miss Efficienty with a 
house in apple-pie order, the chil¬ 
dren as quiet as mice and your slip¬ 
pers waiting." We shall he anything 
you want. As long as you want it, 
and make it clear that you do. 

And you^ What do you have to 
do to get this paragon of giving 
womanho(xl ^ Well, don’t worrv 
about the details if you really love 
us. It will show. It doesn’t matter if 
vou don’t help with the dishes. It 
doesn’t matter if vou’re terrible at 
odd )obs about the house, if vou 
rebel at our long phone con versa 
tions with women friends, get furi¬ 
ous at our pampering of the chil 
dren, bring us to heel about money. 
Oh, if vou only knew how much it 
didn't matter! 

But some things do matter; how 
often you get it over to us, spon¬ 
taneously and in your own way. that 
the intense secret of our love is on 
your mind. But never mechanically. 
The mechanization of love means 
death to us. 

I know a husband who sent two 
dozen roses to his wife every day in 
the year. In the end the routine ar¬ 
rival of the flowers, such a lovely 
gesture at the beginning, became a 
horror to her. Her “thank vou dar- 
ling” became a phrase to choke on. 

Ciift-giving is one of the chief 
ways you have of telling us about 
your feelings for us. It is only mean¬ 
ingful to the woman if she recog¬ 
nizes that subtle essence of wanting- 
to-show-your-feelings in the giving. 

Perhaps even more important 


than gift-giving, show that you 
want to be alone with us. 

At a picnic in the country, say¬ 
ing: “You kids stay here. Mother 
and I are going for a walk alone.” 
And then taking our hand. Just a 
little walk. Just a few minutes. Just 
to show us we’re not all mother, all 
helpmate. 

Wc lose oui identities quickly in 
what we’re doing. And you give it 
back to us when you show us that 
we’re basically vour sweetheart— 
not just the mother of your children 
or your economic collaborator. 

And this brings me to the prob¬ 
lem of arguing and fighting. Minor 
discords are like a fog; they ac 
cumulate. And a good tiff can be like 
a breath of cool breeze to a vallev 
mist, clearing the atmosphere. 

But when we must have an argu 
ment, don’t veil at us. Wc suspect a 
yeller. And it isn’t because the loud 
voice frightens us. It’s because wc 
know that your voice-raising means 
weakness. That somehow, wc have 
scared you. And remember, wc want 
you to win the argument. 

There is a passage in the Bible, 
in the Book of Ruth, that always 
brings tears to a woman’s eyes: 
“Whither thou goest, 1 will go; and 
where thou lodgcst, 1 will lodge; thv 
people shall be my people, and thy 
(lod my God.” Wc weep because 
we think of it as a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of woman, the follower. To 
many of us it means that you alone 
must be the leader. If you arc, 
nothing else really matters. 
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O KE Oh the strangest facts in today’s 
world is that Islam, .i religion which 
in many ways is almost identical with Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism, should be so poorly 
understood in Europe and America. Since 
there are 350 million Moslems in the world, 
and since they control many strategic areas 
of the earth, it is essential that we under¬ 
stand them better. 

But look what happened recently to a 
distinguished Moslem who visited the 
United States. Count the insults that were 
unconsciously heaped upon him : 

He was shown a mosaic in a New York 
church and told, “Sec! We appreciate your 
prophet, too.” But, in the mosaic, Jesus, 
Moses and Buddha were shown seeking 
men’s souls with reason and light. Moham¬ 
med was shown with a sword, offering con¬ 
version or death. 

Later he saw a film in which brave and 
holy crusaders were shown fighting craven 
Moslems for possession of the Christian city 
of Jerusalem. The crusaders appeared as 
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educated, scnsjtivc men, the Mos¬ 
lems as illiterate brutes. 

A newspaper carried an account 
of Mohammed’s lead coffin, which, 
according to legend, hovers mysteri¬ 
ously somewhere between heaven 
and earth. The news story naturally 
cast ridicule on such a belief. 

In several discussions tlic visitor 
heard his religion characterized as 
“sumptuous,” “voluptuou.s,” “syb¬ 
aritic” and “pleasure-loving.” 

At a public meeting a speaker 
said as a joke, “Well, if the moun¬ 
tain will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed will have lo go to the 
mountain. That hapjx'ns to many 
would-be projihcts.” The audience 
chuckled. 

Worst of all, wherever he went, 
this man was called a “Moham¬ 
medan,” and his religion was re¬ 
ferred to as “Mohammedanism.” 
These are twe^ of the most unfortun 
ate words one can use to describe 
this {XJwerful religion. 

Let us see why these experiences 
would be so olTensive to a believer 
in Islam. 

The Founder: Mohammed, the 
inspired man who founded Islam, 
was born about a.d. 570 at Mecca. 
Orphaned at birth, he was always 
particularly solicitous of the poor 
and the needy, the widow and the 
orphan, the slave and the down- 
tTOTden. At 20 he was already a sue 
cessful businessman, and soon bc- 
tamc director of camel caravans for 
a wealthy widow. When he reached 
25 his employer, recognizing his 


merit, proposed marriage. Even 
though she was 15 years his senior, 
he married her, and as long as she 
lived he remained a devoted hus¬ 
band. 

By 40 this man of the desert had 
sccurecl for himself a most satisfying 
life: a loving wife, fine children 
and wealth. Then, Moslems believe, 
in a series of dramatic and terrif) mg 
events, he began to receive through 
the Archangel Gabriel a revelation 
of God’s word. 

Like almost every major prophet 
before him, Mohammed fought shy 
of serving as the transmitter of 
Ciod’s word, sensing his own inade¬ 
quacy. But the angel commanded, 
“Read.” So far as wc know, Mo¬ 
hammed was hardly able to read or 
write, but he began to dictate those 
inspired words which would soon 
revolutionize a large part of the 
earth: “There is but one God.” 

Mohammed’s message infuriated 
those rich Arabs whose faith re¬ 
quired many idols, and he and his 
few followers were driven from 
Mecca, his home. Forced now to 
light in defence of the freedom of 
conscience which he preached, he 
became an accomplished military 
leader. Although he repeatedly went 
into battle outmanned and out- 
speared as much as five to one, he 
won some spectacular victories. 

Later he became head of the 
state, and the testimony even of his 
enemies is that he administered 
wisely. The wisdom he displayed in 
judging intricate cases became the 
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basis for the religious law that gov¬ 
erns Islam today. In his final years 
he was invited to become a dictator 
or a saint, but he rejected both 
temptations, insisting that he was 
an average man to whom God had 
sent another of His periodic mes 
sages to the world. 

By the force of his extraordi¬ 
nary personality, Mohammed revo¬ 
lutionized life in Arabia and 
throughout the Middle East. He 
preached a religion dedicated to one 
God. He lifted women from the 
bondage in which desert custom 
held them and preached general 
social justice. 

Moslems think it particularly 
ironic when Mohammed is charged 
by Western writers with having 
established a voluptuous religion. 
Among drunkards he abolished al¬ 
cohol, so that even today all good 
Moslems are teetotallers. Among 
the lazy he ordained individual 
ritual prayers five times each day. 
In a nation that revelled in feasting 
he instituted a most rigorous day¬ 
time fast lasting a full month each 
year, 

- Western critics have based their 
charges of voluptuousness mainly 
on the ^question of women. Before 
Mohammed, however, men were 
encouraged to take innumerable 
wives; he limited them to four only, 
and the Koran is explicit that hus¬ 
bands who are unable to maintain 
strict equality between two or more 
wives must confine themselves to 
one. 


A widespread misunderstanding 
arises from Mohammed’s promise 
of paradise. In a land of blistering 
drought and sandstorms he pre¬ 
dicted that evil men would suffer 
the tormenting fires of hell, whefreas 
good men would be transported to 
a perpetual paradise of cool breezes, 
comforting streams and beautiful 
houris. 

Western imaginations, unfamiliar 
with this last word, defined it by 
analogy with one of the ugliest 
words in English and jumped to the 
conclusion that Mohammed’s para¬ 
dise was to be a sexual debauch. 
■They were wrong. A houri is a fair- 
skinned, black-eyed woman created 
from musk and spices, incredibly 
beautiful, and perpetually virgin. 

Last summer 1 stood on the edge 
of an Asian desert with one of Is¬ 
lam’s greatest philosophers, and he 
said, “Today much effort is being 
spent to prove that Mohammed’s 
paradise was only symbolic. Wise 
men explain away everything. But 
let me tell you this. I have lived my 
whole life faithful to God in this 
baking desert. I’ve avoided one 
earthly temptation after another in 
an cfTort to gain paradise. If I get 
there and find no cool rivers, no 
date trees and no beautiful chaste 
girls made of musk and spice to 
keep me company, I shall feel badly 
defrauded.” 

In all things Mohammed was pro¬ 
foundly practical. When his beloved 
son Ibrahim died, an eclipse oc¬ 
curred, and rumours of God’s per- 
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sonal condolence quickly arose. 
Whercujxjn Mohammed is said to 
have announced, “An eclipse is a 
phenomenon of nature, it is foolish 
tu attribute such things to the birth 
or death of a human being.” 

At Mohammed’s own death an 
attempt was made to deify him, but 
the man who was to bt‘come his ad¬ 
ministrative succes.sor killed the 
hysteria with one of the noblest 
s|)ceches in religious history: “If 
there arc any among you who wor¬ 
shipped Mohammed, he i.s dead. 
But if it was (iod you worship|jed, 
He lives for ever.” 

Mohammed, the man, was buried 
in an ordinary tomb whose Icxration 
has always been known. The story 
of the floating lead coffin arose in 
Europe in later centuries. 

The.se things explain why people 
who follow the religion of Moham¬ 
med do not like to be called “Mo¬ 
hammedans.” Said the desert 
philosopher la.sl summer, “A Chris¬ 
tian is a man who believes that 
Christ was a part of God, and 
the central fact of his religion. A 
‘Mohammedan,’ by analogy, would 
have to be a man who believed that 
Mohammed was likewise a part of 
God, and the central fact of his re¬ 
ligion. But Mohammed was a man. 
He married, had children, earned a 
living, died and was buried in a 
grave like the rest of us. No learned 
man would worship Mohammed, It 
is God we worship. Therefore, call 
us Moslems—those who submit to 
the will of God.” 


June 

The Book: 'Bhe Koran is prob¬ 
ably the most often read book in the 
world, surely the most often mem¬ 
orized, and possibly the most in¬ 
fluential in the daily life of the peo¬ 
ple who believe in it. Not quite so 
long as the New Testament, written 
in an exalted style, it is neither 
poetry nor ordinary prose, yet it 
possesses the ability to arouse its 
hearers to ecstasies of faith. Its 
rhythms have been compared to the 
beat of drums, to the echoes of 
nature and to the chants which are 
common in all early societies. 

It IS written in Arabic, and de¬ 
vout Moslem.s have often insisted 
that it must not be translated into 
any other language. One might ex¬ 
pect that such a wish would have 
limited the spread of Islam. On the 
contrary; all over the world men 
have laboured to learn Arabic, not 
an easy language, just to be able to 
read their holy book and pray in 
the original. 

The Koran was revealed to Mo¬ 
hammed between the vears 6io and 

j 

632 in the cities of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina. Devoted scribes wrote it down 
on “scraps of paper, bark and the 
white shoulder blades of animals.” 
The early revelations were dazzling 
assurances that there was only one 
God, Merciful and Compassionate: 
“He is Allah, the Creator, the 
Maker, the Fashioner. Whatever is 
in the heavens and the earth de¬ 
clares His glory; and He is the 
Mighty, the Wise.” 

It was this message that inspired 
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men to revolutionize their lives and 
their nations. In later years, when 
Islam began to penetrate large areas 
of Arabia and had acquired much 
power, the revelations dealt with 
the organization of society, its laws, 
procedures and problems. 

The Christian or Jew who reads 
the Koran finds himself on familiar 
ground a good deal of the time. If 
the following random verses, chosen 
from hundreds like them, were sud 
denly read in a church or synagogue, 
the congregation might have trouble 
guessing where thev came from. 

“('ned one of the brothers, ‘Slav 
not Joseph, but if ye must do some¬ 
thing, throw him down to the boi 
tom of the well; he will be picked 
up by a caravan of travellers,’ ” 

“So also was Jonah among those 
sent by Us. When he ran away to 
the ship fully laden, he agreed to 
last lots and was condemned. Then 
the big Fish tlid swallow him.” 

“Mary asked: ‘How shall I have a 
son, seeing that no man has touched 
me and I am not unchaste^’ The 
angel replied: ‘So it will be. Thy 
Lord saith This is easy for Me.’ So 
she conceived him, and she retired 
with him to a remote place.” 

Many revered names from Chris 
tianity and Judaism apjiear in the 
Koran, For example, five of the im¬ 
portant chapters are entitled Noah, 
Jonah, Joseph, Abraham, Mary. 
Lacking specific chapters of their 
own, but playing quite important 
roles are Jesus, Adam, David, Goli¬ 
ath, Job, Moses, Lot and Solomon. 


Islam IS partly founded on the 
words of four piophets who lived 
before Mohammed: Jesus, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses. The Koran does 
not acknowledge that Jesus was the 
Son of God and that He suffered 
death upon the Cross; if Jesus were 
.icknowledged the child of God, 
Moslems believe it would compro¬ 
mise Ciod’s oneness, the belief 
which is the cornerstone of Islam. 
It would, moreover, lie difficult 
thereafter to contend that Moham¬ 
med was the bearer of the final per¬ 
fect revelation, a.s Moslems do. 

The Koran is remarkably down 
to-earih in its discussion of the good 
life. In one memorable passage it 
diiccts: “When )e deal with each 
other in transactions involving fu 
turc obligations, reduce them to 
writing ... and get two witnesses, 
.so that if one of them errs the other 
can remind him. This is ju.s»^er in 
the sight of GckI, more suitable as 
evidence, and more convenient to 
prevent doubts among yourselves.” 

It IS this dedication to one God 
plus practical instruction that makes 
the Koran unique. Each Islamic 
nation contains many citizens who 
are convinced that their land will be 
governed well only if its laws con¬ 
form to the Koran. 

The Traditions: In addition to 
the Koran, Islam relies upon “fradi 
tions”—what Mohammed said and 
did. These are largely affectionate 
camp fire gossip, the odds and ends 
that would be remembered after a 
great man had died. 
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About 200 years after Moham- 
need’s death more than 600,000 sep¬ 
arate anecd()les about him were 
current, and several great scholars 
undertook the job of checking them 
for historical validity. More than 
597,000 were rejected. The remain¬ 
der, called the Hadith, arc accepted 
by all goexJ Moslems. 

Much of Islam’s common sense 
comes from them. For example; 
“One dark night Mohammed had 
to escort his wife home from the 
moscjue.Onlhcway he saw two men 
giggling in the shadows, so he called 
them to him, lifted his wife’s veil 
and said, ‘See, it is my wife with 
whom I walk.’ When the strangers 
protested that they trusted him, he 
said. ‘I was not worried about ytiur 
trust of me. 1 did not want your 
faith to be affected bv your sus¬ 
picions.’ ” 

Once a jew came to the prophet 
and protested that Mohammed’s 
chief assistant had outraged Jews 
by claiming that Mohammed was 
more exalted than Moses. The pro¬ 
phet said to his assistant; “You 
should not ha\e said this. The feel¬ 
ings of other people must be re¬ 
spected.” 

Also, some of the profoundest ele¬ 
ments of Moslem faith and culture 
derive from these traditions. Every 
Moslem, in beginning a meal or en¬ 
tering upon any other task, repeats 
“In the name of God, Most Bene¬ 
ficent, Most Merciful.” This is the 
opening verse of the Koran. Mos¬ 
lems greet each other with the tradi 


jmte 

tional salutation, “Peace be on you.” 
The whole ritual of congregational 
prayer is taken from the traditions, 
including the well-known call to 
worship. 

Some traditions influenced West¬ 
ern behaviour: “On one cx:casion 
Mohammed saw a donkey being 
branded on the face. When asked 
why this was being done, the herds¬ 
men said, ‘The Romans taught us 
this to prevent theft.’ Mohammed 
reflected a moment and said, ‘An 
animal’s face is the most sensitive 
part of Its body. If you must brand, 
then do it on the flanks, where the 
flesh is thicker.’ And the custom 
spread.” 

As a successful general, Moham 
med left many traditions regarding 
decent conduct in war: “Faithfully 
carry out all covenants and agree¬ 
ments. Avoid treachery and do not 
disfigure the enemy dead. Do not 
slay children, women, old men or 
persons dedicated to the service of 
religion. Do not destroy sacred ob¬ 
jects, orchards or crops.” 

Mohammed was .sceptical about 
miracles, and rebuked those who 
sought them. Nevertheless several 
have been ascribed to him. The 
famous story of Mohammed and 
the mountain, however, relates to 
a clownish fakir cf that name who 
lived in Turkey centuries after the 
prophet. In a bit of horseplay he 
announced that, on the morrow, he 
would make the nearby mountain 
come to him. When the mountain 
declined, he .shrugged his .shoulders 
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and said, “Well, I’ll go to the 
mountain.” 

Throughout the traditions Mo¬ 
hammed appears as a saintly man, 
one whom devout people of all re¬ 
ligions would have recognized im¬ 
mediately as deeply concerned 
about the nature of God. He preach¬ 
ed that slaves should be set free, 
that fathers should not kill unwant¬ 
ed baby girls, that those oppressed 
by society inherit the earth, that 
peace is better than war, that justice 
prevails, I’herc is much proof that 
Mohammed hoped for the day 
when all who shared a common be¬ 
lief in God would exist together in 
peace. It is well documented that, 
on one occasion, when a deputation 
of Christians visited him, he said, 
when time for prayers arrived, 
“(Conduct vour service here in the 
mosque. It is a place consecrated to 
Ciod.” 

The Religion: To be a Moslem, 
one must submit to five disciplines. 

1. The Moslem must confess that 
“there is no god but G<xl, and Mo¬ 
hammed is His prophet.” This con¬ 
fession does not mean that Moham- 

-med was God’s only prophet. The 
Jewish prophets are included and 
the Christian prophet, Jesus, is 
given special reverence. What Mos¬ 
lems do contend is that Mohammed 
was “the seal of the prophet,” who 
brought God’s final message. His 
dispensation sums up and super¬ 
sedes all others, 

2. The Moslem must observe 
ritual prayers five times daily—at 


dawn, at noon, in the afternoon, 
after sunset and at night, preferably 
in congregation. All visitors to Is¬ 
lam testify that one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary sights in world religion 
occurs when, in a dimly lit mosque, 
hundreds of men stand shoulder to 
shoulder, then bow and prostrate 
themselves as they face Mecca. It is 
in such prayer that the brotherhood 
of Islam is born. 

3. I’hc Moslem must contribute 
two and a half per cent of his 
gross wealth (not income) to charity 
every year. Like the C'hristian tithe, 
this has become a matter of individ¬ 
ual conscience. The principle, how¬ 
ever, is of great importance to Mos¬ 
lem nations, for it justifies modern 
taxes for social welfare. 

4. The Moslem must fast during 
daylight hours for one lunar month 
each year, and 11 is amazing how 
many devout people do so. Just be 
fore dawn a man takes his last 
food, drinks his last cup of water. 
Throughout that entire day, no 
matter how exhausting the heat, 
the true Mtislcm refuses food or 
water, 'rhen, at du.sk, he breaks fast. 

5. The Moslem, if physically and 
financially able, should during his 
lifetime make at least one pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, after which he is en¬ 
titled to call himself hajj. This cus¬ 
tom arose when most Moslems lived 
within a few miles of the holy city. 
It is preserved today when men 
must travel across continents. 

No other religion in history 
.;pread so rapidly as Islam. By the 
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time of Moh.immed s death (a d 
632) Islam controlled a great part 
ot Arabia Soon it triumphed in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, the lower bor 
ders of present Russia ind across 
North Atnea to the gates of Spain 
In the next century its progress was 
c'en more spectacular 
The West has widely believed 
that this surge of religion was made 
possible by the sword But no mod 
tin scholar accepts that idea, and 
the Koran is explicit in support of 
litedom of conscience 1 he tvi 
denee is strong that Islam welcomed 
the peoples ot many diverse relig 
10ns, so long as they behaved them 
seKes and paid extra taxes Moham 
med constantl) taught that Moslems 
should to operate with the ‘people 
f)t the Book” (Jews and ( hristians) 

1 rue there were often wars be 
tween Moslems and either C hris 
tians or jews (sometimes because 
the older religions insisted on bat 
tie), and the Koran contains pas 
sages of primitive violence relating 
to these wars But testimony is over 
whelming that “followers of the 
Book” were usual 1 \ given decent 
tieatinent, sanctuarv and freedom 
to worship is thc> wished 
Important Facts: M in) Western 
ers, accustomed by their historv 
books to believe that Moslems were 
barbarous inBdcls, find it difficult 
to comprehend how profoundly our 
intellectual life has lieen influenced 
bv Moslem scholars in the fields of 
science, medicine, mathematics, ge 
ographv and philosophy Crusaders 


who invaded the Holy Land to fight 
Moslems returned to Europe with 
new ideas of love, poetry, chivalry, 
warfare and government Our con 
cept of what a universitv should be 
was deepiv modified b\ Moslem 
scholars who perfected the writing 
of history and who brought to 
Europe much Circtk learning 
Although Islam originated in 
Arabia, toda> onfi i srinll percent 
age (seven per cent) of the world’s 
Moslems art Ar ibians, ind less than 
1 quarter (20 per cent) spe ik Arabic 
as their native language 
More than most religions Islam 
preaches the brothcihood ot all 
races colours ind nations within its 
fold Mohammed himselt probablv 
had the same skin colouring as Jesus 
-a vcr\ sun mined white but to 
day his followers tmbrict all col 
ours black men from Afriea, yellow 
men fre>m C him, brown men from 
Malaya, white men from I urkey 
Islam permits no priesthood, and 
this religion like Judaism, discour 
ages portraiture Mosques are de 
eorated with geometric il patterns 
only If this irticle were to be illus 
trated by 1 drawing intended to 
represent Mohammed, all copies of 
the magazine would be immediately 
confiscated in Moslem countries 
For long periods in history Mos 
lem nations strayed far from the 
spirit of Mohammed If one fcx:uscs 
only upoii the worst Persian and 
Turkish caliphs, one can easily con 
demn Islam as a religion that failed 
But one can find similar dark spots 
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in the history of Christianity, If one 
looks at the enormous good that 
Islam has achieved, however, one 
secs the permanent greatness of this 
religion. 

I have been studying Islam for 
many years, and I cannot see any 
valid reason why this religion and 
others cannot co operate. I know 
that some fanatic men in Islam 
preach jihad (holy war) against un 
believers and that they try to assas 
sinate their own leaders to foment 
such war. But no sensible Moslem 
listens to them. They arc today’s 
equivalent of the hotheaded Ciihris- 
tian knights who, in the Middle 
Ages, vowed to exterminate all Mun- 
lems. Age cures such rashness. 

Nor can I find any permanent 
reason why in the Middle East 
Arabs and Israelis should continue 
their temporary enmity. In the long 
sweep of history Moslems and Jews 
have co-operated in areas of mutual 
interest. True, there have been re- 
jieated troubles. But even under the 
worst caliphs, Jews held positions of 
influence and, in general, retained 
religious freedom within Moslem 
society. Today the State of Israel is 
an exasperation to Moslems, espe¬ 
cially to Arabs, and a temptation to 
rash action; but once the immediate 


and pressing problems have been 
settled, Moslems and Jews should 
be expected again to exist m har 
rnony—as they did for more than 
1,300 years. 

Of great importance to the world 
IS the fact that Islam, as a religion, 
IS unalterably opposed to Commun¬ 
ism. Sometimes when living among 
Moslems I feel that God is a much 
greater reality to them than He is to 
Christians. It is difficuh to believe 
that Moslems would willingly sur¬ 
render their faith for a Communism 
which denies His existence. 

On the other hand, Islam as a 
society is in certain respects closer to 
communal life than it is to capital¬ 
ism. 

Thus, if nations of the West b) 
unwise economic or political moves 
were to alienate the Moslem world 
or were to permit economic ruin 
there, I would expect much of Islam 
to embrace Communism while at¬ 
tempting secretly to hold on to God. 

People of the West will meet 
numerous problems in the Moslem 
world. But many of them will be 
softened by a remark that Moham¬ 
med made to his followers: “You 
will find your most affectionate 
friends will be those who say, ‘We 
are Christians.’ ’’ 


^HE BEST insurance against old age and disability is an interesting 
mind. In my life of professional teaching, I have never endeavoured to 
make young men more efficient; I have tried to make them more interest¬ 
ing. I like to hang pictures on the walls of the mind; I like to make it 
possible for a man to live with himself, so that he will not be bored with 

himself. — WHliam Lyon Phelps, Autobiography 
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u \SH oi bright blue in tht 
green depths of the pine woods 
taught tht eye of Hilbert Sieg 
ler, wild life biologist 1 hen a set 
ond s{>ot of blue stirred, as another 
jay sailed on silent wings to the 
same branch The newcomer, hold 
ing a morsel t)f food in its beak, 
hopped closer to the first bird 1 urn 
ing eagerly, the first jay lifted its 
crested head and accepted hungrily 
the gift Its visitor poked down into 
Its throat 

Sicglcr was astonished In fledg 
ing season, young birds ofttn con 
tmuc to coax fo<^ from their par 
ents even after the\ have grown up, 
in courting season, bird swains often 
bestow dainties upon the females 
they are wooing But this wasn’t the 
season for fledglings, nor was it 
courting time 1 his was the dead of 
winter 


Glimpses of teamwor\ and brothei 
hood among creatutes of the mid 

Hastily the wild life expert raised 
his binoculars and got the answer 
r he recipit nt of the bounty was an 
adult jay, a gri/zlcd veteran The 
lower mandible of its beak had been 
broken off nearly at the base' It had 
no way to pick up food 

This impulse to share and co-op¬ 
erate IS familiarly awakened in crea 
tures of the wild by members of 
their immediate families. But here 
seemed to be something close to the 
human ideal of brotherhood. 

Nature’s creatures often exhibit 
impulses of self assertion and com 
petition But all through life’s vast 
range, these instincts are balanced 
by another kind of drive Nature 
does not implant in her children 
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just the single message: “Take care 
of yourself.” Ancient and universal, 
there is a second injunction: “Get 
together.” It is as Vital as the breath 
of. life. 

Every creature has a need for 
Lom])anionship as biologically im¬ 
portant as focxl .ind drink. Testing 
tadpoles, zoologists have found that 
even these humble creatures arc so 
deeply influenced by social need 
that a solitarv.tadpole can regener 
ate an injured part of its bexly only 
slowlv, but if It is given the dimly 
sensed comradeship of fellow tad 
poles Its healing powers speed up 
almost miraculouslv. Scientists have 
discovered that when mice are raised 
in contact with fellow mice they 
grow faster than mice reared on an 
identical diet in isolation. 

Animals (iften develop teamwork 
into active patterns of partnership. 
R. M. Yerkes, an authority on apes, 
gave a chimpaQ^|]^ a heavy box of 
fragrant delicacies with a compli 
caled lid-fastener. .Sniffing delight 
edly, the chimp tried tc^drag away 
thetibox so that he could work at 
leisure on the task of getting it open. 
It was too heavy, so he sought out 
another chimp, lapped him on the 
shoulder and gestured for help. To 
gethcr, the two easily moved the 
box, worked jointly at opening it, 
and shared the feast. 

A chimpanzee, given fexxf when 
apes in adjoining cages were left 
unfed,.has been seen to pass a share 
of his delicacies through the bars, 
faring .sometimes extends to giv¬ 


ing help. An ape with a splinter in 
his finger goes to another ape, and 
the “doctor” works as earnestly at 
the job as a human. 

The coatis of Central and South 
America swing through the jungle 
trcctops in bands, hunting for small 
prey. A favourite delicacy is the 
iguana, the big arboreal lizaril. Bui 
an iguana would be a tough cus 
tomtr for a small coati to tackle up 
among the twig tips, .so hunting 
coatis split into two gioiips. One 
band goes aloft and scares dozing 
Iguanas out of the branches. As the 
lizards fall, they are grabbed and 
overpowered by a contingent of 
coatis deployed on the ground. 

Eloquent of the bond of innci 
unity is the fishing art of temperate 
America’s great while pelicans. The 
jx;Jicans come swooping down and 
form a wide semicircle offshore. 
Then, as if at a signal, the birds start 
w'ading towards the shore. Shoulder 
to shoulder, beaks poised just above 
the water, they advance as a living 
net. Now and again all the birds join 
in a tumultuous threshing of the 
water with their wings, .scaring the 
fish into a smaller and smaller area 
near the shore. This co ordmated 
driveendswith a tightly penned haul 
of fi.sh imprisoned in the shallow's 
of the shore line. The birds fall to 
feasting on such a repast as no one 
of them could have secured alone. 

Oows and ravens demonstrate 
the rewards of joining wits. Frances 
Pitt, Shropshire naturalist, and 
a Jthor of some 30 hooks on animals 
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and birds, owned a raven pair, Ben 
and Joe, whose teamwork in deal¬ 
ing with visiting cats was character¬ 
istic. Ben would approach the cat 
from the -front, parading nonchal¬ 
antly close. Fascinated by what 
looked like an easy meal, the cat 
would fail to observe that Joe was 
mincing round to the rear. A mo¬ 
ment later a black beak like a pair 
of steel pliers woiild close on the 
cat’s tail. Meowing in rage, the cat 
would whirl round, to see Jtx? wad¬ 
dling away while Ben seized the tail 
now presented to him. On a good 
dav Ben and J(x:‘ could make a cat 
turn circles like a frantic top. 

1 have seen a trio of crows plav a 
team game of tins sort so effectively 
with a great horned owl that the 
hulking as.sassin fell off a branch. 

Small alliances among animals 
grow into the bigger ones. The spirit 
of the flock can result in such an 
amazing performance as this—re¬ 
ported by the great naturalrst, Baron 
Georges C'uvier. 

A pair of swallows had built their 
mud nest under the eaves. The 
naturalist, hoping to observe the 
fledging of babies, was watching 
one day when the nest was invaded 
and taken over by an interloping 
sparrow. The bullying sparrow sat 
defiant in the nest, thrusting its beak 
angrily out of the entrance hole, 
keeping the rightful owners at bay. 
Finally, the swallows flew off. 

They returned with a swarming, 
chittcring, aroused host of neigh¬ 
bouring swallows. With beakfuls of 


the wet mud they use for nest mak¬ 
ing, the birds converged on the in¬ 
vaded nest, deftly smearing,-daub¬ 
ing. As they veered off, the watcher 
saw that the sparrow-held nest had 
been sealed tight shut. It had be¬ 
come its invader’s tomb. 

Baron Cuvier felt that he had had 

an extraordinarv Uxik into one of the 

/ 

fundamental meanings of life itself. 

This innate urge can cut across 
even the line.s of supposedly "incur¬ 
able” enmities. In a series of dra¬ 
matic demonstrations a Chinese bi¬ 
ologist, Dr. L. S. Tsai, would put a 
cat and a rat in a cage adjacent to 
a f(xxl compartment which had a 
iiansparent shutter. This shutter 
could be opened by pressure on two 
buttons in the cage; but both had 
to be pressed simultaneously, one 
by each animal. Again and again, 
rats and cats learned to put aside 
their wary distru.st of each other 
and, faced with a common problem, 
worked successfully together to solve 
it. 

This urge towards constructive 
co-operation touches first the indi¬ 
vidual, then expands to the family, 
then widens to the flock, then at last 
in humanity becomes the shining 
ideal of universal brotherhood, car¬ 
rying an incalculable heartening 
message of faith and hope. Wher¬ 
ever naturalists have peered deeply 
into the mysteries of nature’s world, 
they have found the same moving 
message. Our human ideals arc not 
visionary, not doomed to defeat. 
They arc good biology'. 
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By Wilfred Fimk 


T UI WORD LNUiNf.s ett and ede^ rare in F nghsh, often cause confusion in spell 
ing and mtaning In beginning this test, write down your own definitions of 
the words vou think you know Then, among the alternatives suggested below, 
tick the one you beliece is nearest $n meamng, to the key word Answers are on the 
next page 


(1) efliete (ef feet)- \ vanquished B 
exhausted C effeminate D emaciated 

(2) aesthete (eess thect) - One who is A 
self denying B artistic ( worn out 
D unmanlv 

(d) delete (di Icet) \ to be dainiv 

B erise ( please D weaken 

(4) discrete (dis erect)—A separate and 
distinct B daring ( slightly dishonest 
D wiscl\ cautious 

(5) mete (meet)—A to come up to or 
touch B mak' suitable C allot D 
challenge 

(b) replete (n pket)—-A generous B 
clarified f filled to the utmost D 
reiteiattd 

(7) concrete (^kon krecty—A secret B 
real and tangible C ruthless D un 
ftisonably obstinate 

(8) obsolete fob so leet) A self willed 
B fat C out of date D hard to under¬ 
stand 

(9) secrete (si kreet)—A to make known 
B grow weak C gossip D hide 

(10) deplete (dc plcct'^A to lessen f>r 
exhaust B conquer C flatten out D 
finish 


(11) supersede (su pur seed)—A to 

replace B add to ( turn out well D 
degenerate 

(12) recede (n seed; -A to deny B 
relinquish L move beck D give back 

accede (ak seed ^ to be success 
fill B ascend C consent D refuse 

(14) impede (im peed )—A to encourage 
B hinder ( speed up D leveal 

(15) concede (kon seed )—A to come 
first B oppose ( admit D concur 

(16) secede (si seed)— A to omit B 
withdraw C return D agree 

(17) intercede (in tur seed')—A to res 
cue B act as go between C give in 
D sever 

(18y precede (prf seed )—A to like bet¬ 
ter B make known beforehand C 
acquire in advance D go ahead of 

(19) cede (seed)— A to give up B annex 
C encourage D retreat 

(20) antecede (ar ti seed)—A follow 
after B go before ( oppose D look 
forward to 
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Answers to 

*‘IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

<\) effete B f xh^ustcd, Afirn out, in 
(tpjbie of turthtr production, as, “By 
-t I) 40(1 Rome was so iffdt. that her tall 
was imminent ” Fht I ttin “worn 

out ’ 

(2) aesthete B One who has artistic 
taste, as, “He w s m atuhtU who col 
leettd modern 1 tench paintinj^s ’ (irttk 
anthtUkoi^ “ptrccptivt 

()) delete B lo erase cancel takeout 
as, “Ihe auth(»r was asked lo arltte the 
oh|ettionahle lints ’ 1 inn deUtus, from 
dehrt ' to destroy, wipe out ’ 

(4^ discrete \ I atm dturttus, past par 
ticiple id difcemere dis , “ipart,” and 
iirntre, ' to separate ’ Hence, separate 
and distinct, disconnected, as, “The 
( olonies rtmn some functions diureft 
tr nn the I mpirt ” 

(5) mete ( 1 torn the Old 1 nglish 

mAw, meaning toincisurc, and hence, 
to illcit or tlistributc iiv measure, as, 

Punishment was mtfid out to the 
ringleaders ’ 

(6) replete ( 1 itin te , ‘ igun, ind 

/i/rrr, “to fill ’ When sou till anything 

igain' ind ‘ again it becomes full to 
the utmost 

(7 ) concrete B Real ind tangible, in 
at tual existence , as, 1 lis re isomng is not 
fanciful but lomreh ind practical 1 rom 
the I atm merthu, ' haul ’ 

(H) obsolete C Latin obtoletus, past par 
ticiple of ohw/ttifTt, “to grow old” 
lienee, old fashioned, out ol date, as, 
“Many of out weipons were obsolete in 
‘ 9^9 ” 

(W) secrete- D Jo hide from view , con 
eeal, as, ‘The thief managed to ucretf 
the stolen good. ” I atm m mini, 'secret 

(10) deplete K lo cxhiust ieduce or 
lessen, as, ‘The e'xtravaganccs will de 
p/eie our treasuiy ” Latin dtpletu^, 
“empty ” 


(11) supersede- -h. Replace, take the 
place of, as, “The new tax ruling mper- 
sedei the present law ” Latm super, 
“over,” and sedere, “to sit ” 

(12) recede C lo move hack, become 

more distant, as, “The boundaries of 
the unknown recede with every advance 
or knowledge ” Latin re , “back,” and 
cedere, “to go ” * 

(Id) accede --C To yield, consent, agree, 
as, ‘ 1 will accede to his request ” Latin 
ad, “to, and cedtre, “to go ” 

(14) impede B To hinder, ohsttuct oi 
limit, as, ‘Ihis unfortunate utuation 
will mptdi ptogress ’ Latin imfudire, “to 
hindct ’ 

(1>) concede ( Latin cotuido, from con-, 
with,’ and cedere, “to go Hence, to 
‘go along “with , agree with, admit, 
as, lit confides that the progiammc has 
benefited industry 

(16) secede B lo lesign, withdraw, is 
ftom a union or association, as ‘Italy 
threittntd tt* secrdi from the Ixague of 
Nations From ir , ‘awi\, and ledere 
to go 

(17j intercede B I inn mtenedere, from 
inter, ‘between,’ and adtn, to go” 
Hence, to “go between ’ oi inttipose to 
bring about an agreement, as “If ht 
intercedes ht can save the girl s )oh ’ 

(18) precede—I) lo go ahead of or be 
fotc, as, “In the history of any language 
poetry will always precidi prose ’ I afin 
praecedere, “to go before ” 

(19) cede \ lo gtvt up surrender, as 
title or rights to property, as, “A nation 
IS loath to ledi Its sovereign |wwers ” 
Latm cedere, “to \ield ” 

(20) antecede— B 1 atm antecedert, from 
anti, “befote,” and cidere, “to go ” 
Hence, to “go licfore’ in time, place or 
rank, as, “ The reign of t harlcs 1 ante- 
cedes C romwcH’s Protectorate ” 

I ocabulaty Kaiin^r 

20 correct excellent 

19-16 correct good 

15 13 correct .fair 
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Where will nucleai plants dump thev flood of lethal debris'^ 


' I 1 j' \ ! is, 

« M \ ^ t 


By Hatland Mam heater 


S cientists jrc struggling with 
the gie.itest unsolved problem 
of the dawning age ol atomi*. power 
how to dispose saftK o( tht v isl 
flood of lethal waste produc ts w hich 
the plants will turn out if even a 
fi actum of the world’s powti is pro 
duced by nudear energy Like the 
coal furnace which it may supplant, 
the nuclear reactor pioduccs “ashes 
which must lx lemovcd periodically 
But with large scale itomic powe r 
these “ashes’ would be the meist 
dangeious industrial wistc tser 
kneiwn to man 

The mdlions of gallons ot debris 
thus far produced in the weapons 
factories of the United States Atom 
1C Energy Commission base alreadv 
become an expensive headache The 
AEC' has been storing the stuff m 
steel tanks in remote, fenced areas 
at (osts as high as $2 a gallon The se 
tanks must be constantly chcckec' 
for leaks, and neighbouring soil, 
water and air pcricxfieally tested for 
any increase in radioactivity With 


a gr< itl\ enlarged atomic industry 
ihe.id huge tonnages of waste will 
accumulitc cyery yt ir How dan 
gcrous will It be'’ 

i lie residual waste is composed 
partly of “hot atoms” which silently 
ind ipyisibly Ixjmbard their envi 
runs with dcstnictiye nudeai par 
tides and penetrating rays Each 
vancty of these radioactive atoms 
his a built in time dock set by 
nature to run down at a fixed late 
As a measuit of this decay process, 
scientists use tha term “half life”-- 
the time required for half of a given 
number of ladioactivc atoms of one 
sfxrcics to disintegrate Half-lives 
range fiom a fraction of a second to 
millions of ye.irs -and man cannot 
alter the schedule anv more than he 
can halt the sun’s rays 
Exposed to enough radiation from 
this waste, plant and animal life can 
he maimed, stcrili/cd or killed, as 
It can by high dejsages erf X rays or 
radium emanations The hot atoms 
cannot be destroyed by ordinary 
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chemical or physical means. If 
buried loose, they may enter ground 
moisture and find their way into 
the bcxlies of plants, animals and 
people. Hut they can be caged until 
ihfir time clocks have run down to 
a point where the atoms can do no 
harm---so the caging had better be 
good for seven or eight centuries. 

Dr, L. P. Hatch of the Hrook- 
haven National Laboratory, New 
York, forecasts, by the vear 2000, an 
annual waste output containing 
radioactivity equivalent to more 
than j^oo.ooo tons oj radium. 
(There are today about six pounds 
of radium in use in the world.) 

Theie arc two major schools of 
thought about disposal: by land 
and by sea. Dr. Walter ('laus, chief 
of the United States AECPs biophy¬ 
sics branch in the division of biology 
and medicine, favours sea disposal. 

“I believe,” he says, “that we can 
perfect methods of dumping the 
waste in ocean chasms several miles 
deep, below levels inhabited by 
marine life. We think there are 
many places in the ocean depths 
where the water is at least 2,000 
years old—that is, it has not mixed 
with water at upper levels in that 
time. If our theories are correct, and 
they are under intensive study by 
oceanographers, atomic waste 
dumped in these chasms would not 
permeate upper levels to damage 
marine life, enter the atmosphere or 
injure people at sea.” 

Other scientists are alarmed at 
the prospect of using the ocean as a 
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nuclear-garbage pit. Experts at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti¬ 
tution, Massachusetts, state that no 
one knows how often the ocean 
turns over in its bed. By lowering' 
recording instruments to deep bot¬ 
toms, L. V. Worthington has found 
evidence that the bulk of deep-sea 
water sank to the bottom during 
the great cold period of 1810—1^20, 
which made topwater heavier so that 
It sank. If true, no one knows when 
another cataclysmic cold period 
will turn the seas upside down, 
bringing any hot refuse to the top. 

“In my opinion,” says Dr. B. H. 
Ketchum, senior biologist of the 
Woods Hole group, “it is not safe 
to use the sea as a permanent dis¬ 
posal dump. We do not know how 
rapidly the radioactivity would 
spread, nor how marine life, which 
IS found at all depths in the oceans, 
may be afTected. In time this spread 
could make it impissible to distil 
sea water for drinking, and would 
put an end to all plans for supple¬ 
menting fresh-water supplies by de¬ 
salinating sea water.” 

Members of the land-disposal 
school of thought are considering 
abandoned mines and other suitable 
holes in the ground. Near Oak 
Ridge, America’s atomic energy 
“capital” in Tennessee, fairly large 
amounts of hot waste from weapons 
plants have been dumped experi¬ 
mentally into open pits for the past 
three years. The decline of its activity 
is carefully checked and test borings 
made to study its effect on surround- 
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ing soil. Indications are that where 
the water table is low, or where the 
soil IS almost impermeable clay, the 
spread of hot atoms may l)e delayed 
until they become safely cool. Like 
chucking used razor blades on top 
of the medicine cabinet, however, 
these methfxls will work only as 
long as suitable space is available. 

But many engineers lielieve that 
the whole idea of transferring indus¬ 
trial atomic waste to remote dumps 
will be dropped because of high 
transport costs. The hot waste would 
have to be enclosed in lead shield 
ing many times the weight of the 
refuse, in order to protect the pub¬ 
lic from radiation during transit. If 
a 1,000-gallon tank-trailer were built 
to carry present nuclcai debris by 
road, about 50 tons of lead would 
be required to cage the radiations. 

Utmost precautions would have 
to be used in any overland removal 
of atomic waste. Mishaps with ex¬ 
plosives or high-octane fuel are 
local in character, but if a tank of 
fission products were cracked o/ien, 
the water sup/ply of a whole city 
might be poisoned. 

There arc also plans to imprison 
the waste in solid materials. Dr. 
Hatch heads a project in which 
the waste is filtered through stuff 
made from clay that looks like a 
shredded breakfast-food. It absorbs 
the hot atoms and, when baked, 
locks them up chemically so that 
they cannot leak out. Dr. Hatch 
believes that in this form the waste 
can be safely disposed of for cen¬ 


turies in deep pits. Its radiation 
would still menace all immediately 
adjacent life, but three-year tests 
indicate that the hot poison will 
noi be absorbed by water and car¬ 
ried to streams or crop lands. 

Scientists arc working on an¬ 
other plan to convert the residue 
into a molten salt. This could be 
run into underground tanks where 
it would solidify and where it could 
not be leached by ground moisture. 
This approach envisages each future 
nuclear power-plant with its own 
underground “hell-box”—a great 
steel, concrete-encased lank big 
enough to hold the debris of many 
years of power generation. 

Another problem is raised by the 
fact that the v/aste is not only 

4 

radioactivelv hot, but may possibly 
produce tremendous amounts of 
ordinary heat. In a tank to which 
more refuse is constantly added, 
he.it could build up that might melt 
steel or cause an accumulation of 
corrosive or explosive vapours. As a 
consequence, great .subterranean 
waste tank.*; might need expensive 
air- or water ccxiling systems. 

Is there some other solution be¬ 
yond land or sca.^ It has been 
suggested that we shoot the em¬ 
barrassing refuse into space. Dr. S, 
F Singer, U.S. rocket expert, re- 
[Xirts, however, that the celestial 
freight bill would run to about a 
million dollars per hundred pounds 
of waste—rather a high price for 
garbage removal. 

Meanwhile, some scientists pro- 
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test that we shouldn’t call this stuff 
waste—that it’s actually “canned 
energy” which we may take many 
years to learn how to harness. Dr. 
(^aus has cali-ulated that if you had 
an ii'foot cube of solid fission prod¬ 
ucts under your house, it would 
heat the house indefinitely. He 
doesn’t recommend the scheme- 
hut It suggests more practical jobs. 

Experts are working on a number 
of possible uses for the fission prod¬ 
ucts. The most dramatic i.s the 
sterilization of foods so that they 
will keep indefinitely. Some plas¬ 
tics have been irradiated to give 
them more hcat-resistance, and 
the Standard Oil Development 
Company is testing radiation to 


speed petroleum-refining processes. 

So far, only small quantities of 
nuclear waste have been used ex¬ 
perimentally. One handicap is that, 
tor safety in handling, the wast^ 
must be stored at the atomic plant 
for a year or more to let the shorter- 
lived hot atoms run down. By that 
lime the stuff has lost a lot of power 
and is of less value industrially. 

Whatever uses mav be evolved 
for the waste, the problem of ulti- 
mute disposal will still remain— 
the atomic time clocks cannot be 
hurried. Scientists hope, however, 
that they can make enough money 
out of the various uses to pay for 
projier burial. T’hc whole future of 
nuclear power may de|x;nd upon it. 


The British Atoniic Energy Conimi.ssKin disposes of radioactive waste in 
two ways Moderately radioactive material is dcpo.sited in the Hurd Deeps, 
a dumping ground in the English Channel, enclosed in drums of mild 
steel whose life in the sea is comparatively short When the contents of the 
drums escape, the radioactivity is quickly dispersed and becomes indis¬ 
tinguishable from that normally present in sea water 

Material of a higher radioactivity is sealed in concrete blocks surrounded 
by a mild steel outer shell and is dumped in the Atlantic C^ccan Here the 
activity disperses slowly while dying out in olx;dience to the laws of 
radioactive decay. 

Both areas are approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and the .\ioniic Energy Commission is satisfied that there can be no con¬ 
ceivable danger lo health 

The Government’s White Paper on Britain’s atomic fwwcr programme 
declares that tlu disposal of radioactive waste from the new power stations 
should not present major difficulties “The volume of waste will be small, 
and great efforts are being made to determine the most economical methods 
of storing or disposing of it. There are many valuable uses for it which 
may lx* able to absorb a great part of the output. Any material that is dis¬ 
charged will lie tested to ensure that it is of extremely low radioactivity, so 
that it will be harmless and comparable in effect to the natural background 
radioactivity which is always present.” 




Rt [>r Hlutiinn >t Ok pamtinp The In^el is b^ )can branifOiN Milltt 
L(.urtt^y thi louvn Pans 

Jlan Francois Millet 
Great Painter of the Common Man 


Hv M*iko!ni Vtiughan 


S NUGGI LJi A\iON< floWtriDg tfCCS, 
the old barn was picturesque 
enough to warm your heart Near 
It, half hidden by roses, convolvulus 
and a tangle of clematis, the cottage 
looked like a cloister of contentment 
But this idyllic picture did little to 
relieve the daily struggle against 


His art drew itc strength from his 
struggle against poverty, and from 
the fotl from tihtch he had sprung 

povertv by jtan Frani^ois Millet, 
who lived there with his wife and 
children 
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Millet’s troubles would have 
crushed most people, but he refused 
to be defeated. He had stubbornly 
made up his mind what he wanted 
to do—what he wanted to be—and 
he never gave up. 

Heavy set, muscular, with elo¬ 
quent brown eyes. Millet was 
doubly noticeable because of his 
great black beard and abundant hair 
that flowed almost to his shoulders. 
His simple, impressive dignity sug¬ 
gested some Biblical figure. He was 
born in 1814 in a tiny farm village 
in Normandy and brought up to 
labour in the fields—as his father 
and grandfathers had done before 
him. 

As a boy he showed talent for 
painting, but he was in his 20’s 
liefore his family could let him give 
all his time to study. His talent 
was so astonishing that the neigh¬ 
bouring township of Cherbourg 
voted him a purse to go to Paris. 

Paris in 1837 was crowded with 
artists. Millet stretched his purse as 
best he could, but he couldn’t sell 
his pictures for money enough to 
support himself and the delicate girl 
he had married. Not strong enough 
to withstand privation, she died in 
1844. 

Two years later, having married 
again and become a father, Millet’s 
finances sank lower than ever. To 
a fellow artist who brought him 100 
francs he said ; “We have not eaten 
for two days.” Then an art dealer 
suggested that he paint more nudes; 
these sold well, and he could buy 
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food for his wife and baby. It proved 
to be sound advice. 

But one night in front of an 
art dealer’s window he overheard 
two young men: “Look at those 
nifty bathers! 1 wonder who paint¬ 
ed them.” “A fellow named Millet,” 
replied the other, “who never paints 
anything but naked women.” Millet 
shuddered. 

Millet told the story to his wife. 
If she could stand the hardships 
they’d encounter, he said, he’d stop 
painting nudes merely as potboilers 
and undertake what he’d always 
yearned to do—pictures of peasants 
at work. He had already made many 
preparatory sketches. “Do it,” she 
answered. “1 am ready.” 

With 1,000 francs that came in 
from a special painting commission, 
Millet moved from Pans 30 miles 
south-east to thc'farming village of 
Barbi/on. He rented a little farm 
cottage, turned the barn into a 
studio, exchanged his town shoes 
for wooden sabots, and became a 
peasant again. 

Millet made friends with the men 
and women who laboured in the 
fields beyond the village. The toilers 
quickly recognized him as one of 
them and were not self-conscious 
when he began sketching them. 

Within a year he had painted the 
first of an epic group of masterpieces 
of peasant life. As the years un¬ 
folded, this series pictured the whole 
cycle of field labours and the house¬ 
hold tasks of peasant wives. 

A number of these paintings have 
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since become renowned. Among the understood his work. At BarbitUti 
most beloved arc The Sower, a his heart was warmed by loy^l 
single, monumental figure of a man friends and fellow artists, pioneers 
with outstretched arm, sowing seed, like himself, who believed in and 
The Angelus, a devout poem of po encouraged him Together they be 
tato diggers at prayer, the humble, came the nucleus of the Barbi^on 
toilworn farm labourer, The Man sthexil of painting 
with the Hot When Millet’s Feamnt Grafting 

When these pictures were fust u Tree won critical acclaim but no 
exhibited Millet was denounced as bu\er, the painter Theodore Rous 
an anarchist who was using art to scau, his closest friend, turned up 
protest against the miseries of the with 4,000 francs in cash from an 
pcxir and the t>ranny of the rich anonymous ankee” who, he 
Millet’s masterpieces went beg claimed, had bought the painting 
ging Except for the vegetables Later it came out that Rousseau had 
from his gaidcn, Millet and his bought the painting himself to help 
family were nearly starving his friend 

To his art dealer he wrote such Slowlv but surely, honours came 
urgent letters as, “If vou can let me to Millet His pictures wen shown 
have 50 francs, please send them at in Pans ‘^alons and drew increasing 
once, 1 have only two francs left ’ Iv favouiablc reviews from critics 
Once the constable stamped into In 1868 the hre'iich (lovcrnmcnt 
the cottage with a court order to bestowed on him one of its highest 
se'll Millets few sticks of furniture honours * the Cross of the Legion 
to pay a small creditor. of Honour. The lament which fol- 

At times Millet would take a lowed his death in 1875 was echoed 
drawing up to Pans where a friend ill over France 
would tiy to sell it for a few francs Across the years Millet’s paint> 
If successful, he would come heime mgs which he’d sold originally at 
with his pockets full of pastries and sacrifice prices began to be resold, 
cheap toys When unsuccessful, he’d even during his lifetime, for large 
say to the children as thev leaj^d sums The Angeiui, which Millet 
upon him at the door “Ah, my lielieved to be one of his finest 
darlings’ I was too late The shops works, he had to sell for i,ooo 
were closed.” Then he’d gather francs Shortly afterwards 11 began 
them on his knees and sing Nor- to change hands, each time jumping 
mandy folk songs or tell them in price After his death it finally 
golden fairy talcs until they soared to 800,000 francs—and might 
fell asleep. have gone higher but the last pur- 

Millet’s life was^ not always harsh, chaser took it off the market for 
His wife was devoted to him and ever by giving it to the Louvre. 




Pre-menstrual Temion: 


the Needless Misery 


By Dr Robert B Grcenbbtt 

Lhul I I nd >rnTi( at the Mtdital ( • Htgt tf Geotgia 

With Rich ird L Frev 


III IRLN 71 EI) thump of 
Elsie s iron telegraphs its 
waining down the shirt 
factory’s production line Today 
Elsie’s hngers are all thumbs, her 
rhythm is gone, the flow of work 
18 slowed all along her row The 
whole team ol girls is suffering be 
cause Elsie is having one of her 
“bad days ” 

At schcxil Belle flubs every prob 
1 cm in algebra, her favourite sub 
jeet. At lunch she slaps her best 
friend Later she runs away from 
home—the third time this has hap 
pened in a few months since she 
turned t 6 , and each time )ust be 
fore her mensti ual period 
In a prison for women, a con 
victed murderess warns the matron, 
“It’s time to lock me up for a couple 
of days ’’ A housewife, trembling 
with the Jitters that caused her to 
smash a trayful of breakfast dishes, 
piles into her car and drives off to 
meet a bus—head on And Dr 
Abraham Stone, director of a social 
research oflficc and a frequent mar- 
nage consultant, listens often to a 
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familiar story-that tor ten davs 
eveiv month an irritable, weepy, 
“touch me-not” attitude rises like 
a wall between wife and husband 
"J don’t understand it,” a woman 
will say ‘ I only know I can t help 
It ’’ 

She can’t help it But she can be 
helped She is the victim, not ot a 
malady, but of the myth that noth 
ing can lie done ibout it 

Pre menstrual tension is a mys 
tery that has puzzled men of mcdi 
cine for centuries Why, as a worn 
an’s period approaches, does a feel¬ 
ing of pressure build up inside hcr^ 
Why do many women suffer no 
more than uneasy discomfort, while 
in others the pressure pounds higher 
and higher until they feel ready to 
explode** And why docs it slacken 
when the menstrual flow has be- 
gun^ 

Pre menstrual tension is the most 
common of all female nervous dis¬ 
orders. A week to ten days prior to 
menstruation, women in all walks 
of life get Jittery, become incffic lent, 
irritable, depressed 5 >omc have 


Condfdttd from Woman's Life 
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fluid is only one of the culptiU* 
Dr. William Bickers, of Kich 



headaches, backache, sore breasts 
It hits 40 per cent of the women of 
childbearing age, doctors say, and 
as a result, 100 per cent of the men 
of every age 

Four times as many unpremedi¬ 
tated crimes ot violence are com 
mittecl by females in pre-mcnstrual 
days as on othei days, studies show 
In 500 serious motor crashes invoh 
mg women drivers, a significantly 
high proportion was found related 
to the menstrual cycle 

Factory studies indicate that pre¬ 
menstrual tension costs nearly three 
weeks a year per female employee, 
in absence and reduced efficiency 

This problem has been a chal 
lengc to the medical profession At¬ 
tempting to solve It, doctors have 
studied everything from hormones 
to weight This last is perhaps the 
most marked physical symptom 
Beginning about a week before 
menstruation, something causes a 
woman's body to store up extra 
fluids It IS usual for her to gain as 
much as two pounds, but severe 
sufferers gain five, six, even eight or 
ten pounds No wonder the) com 
plained of feeling “heavy “ 

With the onset of menstruation, 
fluids are released, tension subsides. 
Doctors Charles Freed and J P 
CJrccnhill asked themselves, why 
not give pre-menstrual sufferers a 
powerful diuretic to pull out the 
water ^ They tested ammonium 
chloride and found that it gave 
many women relief. However, there 
were those it did not help, for 


mond, Virginia, was testing a pro¬ 
posed remedy for painful menstnia- 
tion He found it didn’t hefp much 
during menstruation, but it wa4 
highly effective in the prc-mcnstrual 
period, releasing excess fluids and 
relieving tension The formula in¬ 
cluded an anti-histaminc that 
brought added comfort by counter¬ 
ing allergic reaction and acting as a 
quieting agent 

Meanwhile, Dr Joseph Morion, 
of New York Medical College, db- 
served that the faintness and fatigue# 
the Jitters and the craving for sweets 
were much like the symptoms of a 
diabetic who has taken too much 
insulin C'ould the cause be the 
same!^ Blood tests said yes. They 
showed, for these cla)s only, a sharp, 
vitality-sappmgdrop in bl(^-sugar. 

Combining ingredients. Dr Mor¬ 
ton created a formula aimed not at 
just one symptom but at many. He 
included ammonium chloride to de¬ 
hydrate, a relaxing agent to lessen 
tension; caffeine as a stimulant to 
combat mental sluggishness and de¬ 
pression, vitamin B complex fonts 
tonic effect and multiple feedings, 
high in protein, to counteract tne 
blood sugar deficiency This regi¬ 
men, with restricted salt intake, 
was advised for ten days before the 
expected menstrual period. 

Dr. Morton gave this new formula 
Its first large-scale test in a study at 
Westfield State Farm, a women’s 
reformatory near New York City. 
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Tcnsion-ridden inmates, 249 of 
them, volunteered They were di¬ 
vided into equal groups One group 
ate the rt'gular prison fare, the other 
got additional between meal snacks 
of milk and heesc three times a 
day I lalt of each group received the 
real pill, the others got a fake with 
no medical content 

Improvement in prisoners atti 
tude and behavioiii was m irked 
During the thiee months’ study 
there was no ma]or infraction of 
rules, no need lor solitary confine 
ment Final lesults showed improve 
ment in each group much as ex 
pected 

Fake pill, regular diet—15 |K.r cent 
Fake piH, special diet—^9 per cent 
Real pill, regular diet 61 per cent 
Real pill, special diet yq per cent 

Even the take [iill brought some 


measure of relief—proof that with 
some women much of the trouble 
IS emotional and can be alleviated 
psychological)) The male members 
of the family, understanding this, 
could ease many a crisis 

Meanwhile, new medical studies 
arc afoot —in hospitals, in clinics, 
and especially in industry, Vvhere 
better pre menstrual health will 
carry a big bonus in improved 
efficiency 

Absenteeism, social friction and 
eriatic production have already 
been significantly reduced in some 
American factories by supervised 
pre menstrual treatment It’s still an 
individual problem, and onl> the 
doctor can decide which of a dozen 
weapons at fits command he will 
use But, thanks to his new know 
Itclgc, many women no longer suffer 
during those distressing days 


Ciossid Wil€$ 

A MAN telephoned a police station one night and excitedly reported 
that the steering wheel, brake pedal, accelerator, clutch pedal and dash 
board had been stolen from his car A sergeant promised to investigate 
But soon the telephone rang again 

“Don’t bother, ’ said the same \oict—this time with a hiccup “I got 
into the back scu by mistake ’ -e.inadian PrcBs 


When a woman in Owen Sound, Ontario, rang up a police constable 
to report a skunk in her cellar, he advised “Make a trail of bread crumbs 
from the cellar to the garden and wait for the skunk to follow it outside ” 
A little later the woman called back “1 did what you told me Now 
I’ve got two skunks in my cellar ’’ -The wai stmt jaurfud 




ling a sou'nd track to release 
blessed night sounds as 
whistles, clanging railway signa% 
passing goods trains, the clac^ei'^, 
clac^-darJ^ of the rail joints and l&f 
' hum of the railway sleepers. 

A train is self-contained, and th^ 
fact that you have a dcs'tination is ak 
most forgotten when you surrender 
yourself to such comforts as a raiJ' 
way alone can provide. The wisife 
traveller rejoices in the fact that 
is as free from time as he is frcMli:^ 
the telephone. Unless bad news has 
summoned him, or worries hej'- 
ahead, a tram can become for him a ' 
place of refuge; a restful pause m ; 
life; a sanctuary on wheels which ' 
devours space even as it annihilates-, 
time. , i 


By John Mason Brown 

S OME PEOPLE need to be lured 
into travel by the threat or 
promise of Hopi snake-dancers, the 
Taj Mahal, or at least the music of 
far-away names. 1 don’t. Although 


Year after year I have travelled/; 
up and down the country in trains 
of all kinds. I have fallen into them 
at two in the morning during a 
blizzard, and fallen out of them in-, 
strange towns at dawn. And I haye 
never lost my fondness for them. ’ 

I like them for their comfort^/. 


I like seeing strange places as much their serenity, their warmth, their ‘ 
as the next one, I also like the mere efficiency, their impersonality. I like:' 
act of getting there. More particu- the darkness and the peace which/ 
larly I like trains—regardless of one of their compartments can// 
where they are going. maintain in the broad light of noon, ^ 

In fact, I like them so much and the illusion they can give me ciis 
that if it were pssible I would be being somehow becalmed in the// 
tempted to exchange my bed for midst of motion. 
a replica of a berth on the Aber- A good train, well used, is the// 
donian, .equip it with a machine best rest cure a healthy landlubheri'i 

to rock me gently while 1 slept:, can find, if he happens to be. tire^;! 
and ensure my slumber by instal- and yet must keep moving, Trai|j| 

C^^Hdttued poM '*‘Arcuslamed As I Am" afiSS 
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windows arc the most tempting 
$hop'Windows I know, and looking 
through them is a wonderfully voi 
untary act 1 he landscape is under 
vour control, to look at or not 
Then there are the daytime naps, 
which gam m charm because of their 
sheer shamelessness \es, there is 
also the appetite which onl) a full 
day s inactivity on a train can whip 
up It IS the kind of appetite farm 
workers and campers understand 
Onl) It is atquirtd with( ut effort 
It IS so lusty an appetite that not 
only do the steaks, the baked pota 
toes, and the bacon and eggs have 
a miraculously crisp taste, but even 
the overcooked vegetables and the 
stewed coffee seem viewable, if not 
palatable 

Passengers come aboard armed 
with newspapers, thcir arms biilg 
mg with magazines F or few places 
arc a train’s equal for reading Un 
disturbed, at case, you can find tew 
libraries as conducive to comen 
tration as a train Only a deck chair, 
on the first two days at sea before 
you have met anv of the other pas 
sengers, is its supierior 


7ht fulfilment of John Mason 
Brown s desire for a mechanically 
locked, shtp inducing bed is not 
b yond the Ixiunds of possibility 
Ittuut itcillcd in a recent issue of 
rhe Sunday Itmes that one of the 
more bizarre problems osereome, 
with their usual etbeieney, by the 
staff ot tht National Physical 
Laboratory ii leddington, \sas to 
hntl a curt tor the hu Sir \lfitd 
\ irross s insomni i 

lie found that ht could sleep only 
in a moving ear, wrou dtucu^, so 
tile N P 1 designed in automotive 
lied which sirnuhted the vibration 
of an engine, road bumps, and the 
slight tilt of the ear in rounding 
corners 

When this et'ntrapuon was tested 
Sir Alfred was iblt to get some 
lest but he compi uned that ii did 
not give him the feeling ol speeding 
up or slowing down 

I he evfxrts idded some further 
ichntnienis ind Sir \lfretl was tbit 
to sleep comfortibly lor tht rest of 
his lift 

For full comfort, give me a com 
partment in a tram, prepared for 
the night, with books littering the 
bed, and with the prospect of com 
pletely refree sleep 


^ Ike Greeks Had a Wotdjor Comics 

^J^ONO BttORt the day of horror comics Plato, in his Republic left 
parents some apt advice 

“The beginning is the most important pan of any work, especially in 
the CISC ot a young and tender thing, for that is the time at which the 
character is being formed and the desired impression is more readily 
taken Shall we ]ust carelessly allow children to hear any casual tales 
which may be devised by casual persons, and to receive into their minds 
ideas the very opposite of those which we should wish them to have when 
they are grown up ^ ” Vewstoft* 
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HOW MAItY IS 4 M il,I,IPS? 

B) John Bthcanl} 
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Dtir Ml 1 ditor 

\ ou hi\c dccliicd p )ssil)l\ with > )nit j tidi tliu the w ild 
c rculafmn ot yt ur ]<.Ii^ntiul J')ij < t iijiis t > 17' miJh )ii cc pit 
and whilst the nni}<)rit\ miy Ktfpiy ui titt^'and Jliucs I \tutuie 
to sugj^Lst tint tile circuluitin c uid lx n iiu m )U ind tor i 
very good leason 

Once every "ye it lust 'xt tt ( hnsttiti-s I t li > sc ehe n in e t 
SIX good ftiends t( -whom J \t ill stud 1 Cf pt f 1 he Reuitt s 
Digt St e tch month butvtith 1 ihdt ien<e ( 1 wUf the ght I Ktuh 
an important mndition 

1 rom the hrst and second 1 eeutt a pr mii e nt thu 1 is 
never tailed rlut hi\ ing read thei tnonthlv matnzi le the v \ill 
post their copy to the Matron ot Queen Miiy s H spinl t r the 
h ast I nd one lor the men s watd mel c nc lot tlie m men I ich 

those Vkill be read bj- 30 etr 4 ci c's he foie ii fin illy aiti e s m 
the out patients department, or m < nt e t the elinits vihert it 1 
eageilv re ul by the patients each day of e ith week throughe ut tlu 
year I he reaeJers of those few cepies alone must number m mv 
thousands 

} or the thud and feiurth ot my ( hiistmis gitis 1 make t luk thit 
one shall be pissed on to in (Md 1 oiks Home occupied by tideily 
people wh«» lost the 1 homes ind their all duiu ^ the w 11 me! li 
they love tlie postman who btings their est e leh m >nih* J he 
othei is handed to a veterans dub, who e membtts aie in the 
twilight of life and yet are anxious to keep m temch with the modern 
world thev tei > read them from covei to covei 

The last twe> copies find a home which is pel hips of gic inst 
importince they are sent to the Red 1 nangle C lub at Plaistow, 
m the 1 ist rnd ol 1 ondon, w here the ^ \1 C A is te iching young 
boys ind girls how to live—physieallv, mentally, morally ind 
spiritually 

These youngsters need guidance ind leadership they i etd a 
reii interest in life, they require knowledge and understanding, and 
whilst they all share in the woik of tlx \ M these hundieds of 
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More families use Brylcreem than any other hairdressing 
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How he has grown! 

It's hard to believe he is 
seven years old today. 
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Amazing value in precision miniatures! 

The new Kodak <Retina* 
lie and lllc cameras 





* Fast lenses interchangeable with 
tele and wide-angle lenses 

* Coupled rangefinders 

* Latest Compur shutters (1/500) 



E I1HLR of these superb models 
^ives you the scope of ihttt fine 
cjinerds — thanks to fast ill purpose 
Jenses that you can it tmlange seith 
accessory tele or wide angle lenses 

tit tin tele lens ind you c iti mike pur 
tiaits I iiidsi ipes end miny >thtr shits from 
1 Lonstnicnl distince tor pirtics end 
Kitlienn^s ht the s^ide ttiRlc lens and 
picture the vcliile r^ioup without ncedmi, 
ti stand back or eriwef people together 

> lu i,ct j6 snips (15mm i/e) on Kodik 
hi ick ind white him oi >0 <n Koduliiome 


c I nil him See >oui Kodak deilci 
without deliy' 

RtH'^A III tameia ( 1 /. 8 lens)— Vcith 
brautilul Icilher tvtrreidy ctse Rs ^6o — 
Kidillita flisholder with «.ise Rs 47/8 

RFn \1 nil lameia (t/ lens built in 
c\pi sure meter) A magnihcent complete 
utht mil tiding ever reidy case a close up 
lenses c li se up ringehndei 6 col lui hlteis 
lens hood Kodiblita tt isholder Ks i02o/ 

/ I iUhtt mrdtl 

Homm Tele lens //4 Rs 29^/- 

y^mm VC idc Angle Lens //^ 6 Rs 220/ 

Putt quitid d nil mtludi Salts Ja\ 
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He’s smart- 

he’s wearing 


Mk, 


M LN who \RL ('iKfuI to 
l(X)k thfir best at all tnin s 
(.hoose Aitln? it s a lasting lahnc 
that inakt s good-looking t loth( s 

An i\(iusiv( prouss gives (\tl^ 
> lid ol Aitlin \ wonddtiil 
(lease lesisling smartness 

I here s a wide seleetion in 
AttJin for )Our bush-shirts and 
suits a \ anr tv of shade s 
ind patte ms 


FOR LASTING SMARTNESS 


Made by I h< Butkingh un ds C unatit Co , Ltd 
Manai^in^ At^ents B)nn> Sk C o (Madras) ltd 
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V sixth o! the investment on the \ ive 
Viar Plan totalling some Rs 140 croies 
IS earmarked lor ihe realisation of the 
basil concepts ot th^ Wtllaic Slate The 
oiiilding of 4 ^ miilion he>uses m clem 
and hjjCicmt sunounvhngs the hghi 
against Malaria and rubciculosis the 
improvement of medic i! faciiilies and 
primary education lor 6()‘ ol the 
country s ^.hildrtn ait seimc ol tlie pro 
jecls included in this sast programme 
of development 

A very humble itplita ol the wellare 
State the Dunlon estate at Sahaganj 
houses lovlay more than 6()‘„ ol the 


F I R POSK... 

worker Malaria has been completely 
eliminated six qualilitd medical officers 
with an adequate nursing and dispensing 
stafi look ifter the tully-equippcd 
modern hospital with its air-conditioned 
opei iting thcatie «lectio-thcrapy and 
\ Rav plants The number ol scholars 
in the factory s own schools is growing, 
while sports social functions and youth 
organisations aie aciivclv encouraged 
A A tre of the I ole Us community of s 000 
plays in making it Asia s largest rubber 
mamilaciuimg enterprise, Dunlop car- 
iies on unceasingly with the planned 
welfare of those who do the work 
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World's Finest Airliners 
Swift! Luxurious! Dependable! 
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Can be biush, ’iptay or 
dip applied will stand 
repeated cleaning is 
available m a full gloss 
range of 38 rich shades 
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A world-jamotis soldier 
maf{cs a stirring plea for universal peace 

CAN WE OUTLAW WAR? 


H\ iienerul DoagUn Arthur 


iTHiN riiE sp.in of iny own life 
1 ha\e wilne.ssecJ the c\oIution 
of war from the time when it 
alTecicti onl\ a sm.ill jKTcentage of 
the population until llie present, 
when It finally engulfs .ill. At the 
turn of tfie century, when I entered 
the Army, the target was one enemy 
casualty at the end ot a rific or hay 
onet or swoid. 'I’licn came the ma¬ 
chine gun designed to kill b\ the 
<lozcn. After that, the heavy artil 
lery laining death upon the hun 
dreds. Th' ii the .lerial bomb to 
re.ich the hundreds of thousands. 
Now electronics and other pnjcesses 
of science have raised the destruc 
tivc potential to encompass millions. 

But this very tiiumph of scientific 
annihilation has destroyed the pos 


sihility of war being a medium of 
practical settlement of international 
dilTerenccs. T he enormous destruc¬ 
tion to both sides of closcK matched 
opponents makes it impossible for 
the winner to translate it into any¬ 
thing but his own disaster. 

I'he great question is--docs this 
mean that w.ir can now be out 
lawed for the worleP If so, it would 
mark the greatest advance in civili¬ 
zation since the Sermon on the 
Mount. It would lift at one stroke 
the darkest shadow which has en¬ 
gulfed mankind from the begin 
ning. It would not only remove fear 
and liring security —it would not 
only create new moral and spiritual 
values—it would [iroduce an econ¬ 
omic wave of prosperity that would 


Comleini ti Inim ait iuidie\t delnered on January 2 t> at a banquet sf>nn\oif,l bv 
the .•htiei II an Legion in Los Angeles 
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raise the world’s standard of living 
beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by man. I’hc vast sums of money 
now spent in mutual preparedness 
could conceivably abolish poverty 
from the face of the g^obe. It would 
.iccomplish even more than this; it 
would at one stroke reduce the in 
ternational tensions that seem so in¬ 
surmountable now. 

You will say at once that altlujugh 
the abolition of war has been the 
dream ot man tor centuries, e-'ery 
proposition to that end has been 
promptly discarded as impossible 
and fantastic. i»ut that was before 
the science of the past decade made 
mass destruciKJU a reality. The 
argument then was along s]>iritual 
and moral lines, and lost. 

It IS a sad truth that human char¬ 
acter has never reached a religious 
development which would permit 
the application of pure idealism. In 
the last 2,000 years its rate of change 
has been deplorably slow compared 
tt) that of the arts and sciences. But 
now the tremendous evolution of 
nuclear destruction has suddenly 
taken the problem away from moral 
and spiritual consideration and 
brought it abreast of scientific real¬ 
ism. It is no longer an ethical ques¬ 
tion but a hard-core one for the de 
cision of the masses wlmse survival 
IS the issue. 

This IS as true of the Soviet side 
of the world as of the free side—as 
true behind the Iron C^urtain as in 
front of it. The ordinary people of 
the world, whether free or slave, are 


Juve 

all in agreement on this solution; 
and this perhaps is the only thing 
in the world they do agree upon. 
But It is the most vital of all. The 
leaders are the laggards. I'he disease 
of power seems to confuse and be¬ 
fuddle them. They have not even 
approached the basic problem, 
much less evolved a working form¬ 
ula to implement this public de 
mand. 'Bhey debate and turmoil 
over a hundred issues that derive 
from the threat of war, but never in 
the chancelleries of the world or the 
halls of the United Nations is the 
real [iroblem rai.sed. Never do they 
dare to state the bald truth, that the 
next great advance in the evolution 
oj civilization cannot tal^e place 
until war is abolished. 

This is the one issue—and the 
only decisive one- in which the in 
terests of both sides aic completcl) 
parallel. It is the one issue which, if 
settled, might .settle all others. 

Time has shown that agreements 
between modern nations are gener 
ally no longer honoured as valid un¬ 
less both profit therefrom. P)Ut both 
sides can be trusted when both do 
profit. It becomes then no longer a 
problem based upon relative integ¬ 
rity. It is now no longer convincing 
to argue, even if true, that we can¬ 
not trust the other side. It would no 
longer be a matter depending upon 
trust—the .self interest of cai h na¬ 
tion outlawing war would keep it 
true to itself. And there is no in¬ 
fluence so potent as self-interest. 

This would not mean Utopia at 
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one stroke, but it would mean that 
the great roadblock now existing to 
the development of the human race 
had been cleared The present ten 
sions with their threat of national 
annihilation are kept alive by two 
great illusions The one, a complete 
belief on the part of the Soviet 
world that the capitalist countries 
are preparing to attack it, that 
sooner or later wc 
intend to strike. 

And the other, a 
complete belief on 
the part of the 
capitalist countries 
that the Soviets are 
preparing to ittack 
o , that sooner or 
later they intend 
to strike 

Both art wrong 
tach side, so far 
IS the masses are 
concerned, is 
tc^ually desirous of 
peace I ()r either 
side war with the 
other would mean nothing but dis 
aster Both equallv dread it But the 
constant atcclcration of preparation 
may well, without specific intent 
ultimately produce a spontaneous 
combu‘uon 

I am sure that every pundit in the 
uorld, evciv cynic and hypocrite, 
every troublemaker, will tell you 
with mockery and ridicule that this 
can be only a dream—that it is but 
the \ague imaginings of a visionary 
But, as David Lloyd George once 
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said in the House of Commons at 
the crisis of the Second World War, 
“We must go on or we will go 
under ” The great criticism wc tan 
make of the world’s leaders today 
is their lack of a plan which will 
enable us to “go on ’’ 

All they propose merely gravi 
tales around, but dares not face, the 
real problem 7 hev increase pre 
paredness bv alli 
ances, by distri 
buting resources 
throughout the 
world, b\ feverish 
aclivitv in develop 
mg new and dead 
her we ipons b\ 
ipplvmg consenp 
tion in times of 
peace- all of which 
is inst intU match 
cd bv the prospcc 
tivf opponent Wc 
are told that this in 
creases the chances 
of peace - which 
is doubtlul and 
increases the chances of victorv li 
war comes—which would be incon 
testable if the other side did not in 
crease in like proportion Actuallv 
the truth is that the relative 
strengths of the two change little 
with the years Action by one is 
promptly matched by reaction from 
the other 

Wc arc told we must go on in 
definitely a^ at present—some say 
50 years or more With what at the 
end^ None say—there is no defi 






nitc objective. They but pass along 
to those that foUovir the search for a 
final solution. And, at the end, the 
problem will be exactly the same as 
that which we face now. 

Must we live for generations un¬ 
der the killing punishment of accel¬ 
erating preparedness without an 
announced final purpose or, as an 
alternative, suicidal war; and must 
we trifle in the meantime with 
corollary and indeterminate theses 
—such as limitation of armament 
and restriction on the use of nuclear 
power—all of which arc but pallia¬ 
tives, and all of which in varying 
form have been tried in the past 
with negligible results? 

Dangerous d(Ktrines, too, appear 
—doctrines which might result in 
actual defeat; such doctrines as a 
limited war, of enemy sanctuary, of 
failure to protect our fighting men 
when captured, of national siibver 
sive and sabotage agencies, of a sub 
stitute for victory on the battlefield 
—all in the name of peace. Peace, 
indeed, can be obtained at least 
temporarily by any nation if it is 
prepared to yield its principles of 
freedom. But peace at any price- 
peace with appeasement—peace 
which passes the dreadful finality to 
future generations—is a peace of 
sham and shame which can end 
only in war and slavery. 

I recall so vividly this problem 
when it faced the Japanese in their 


new constitution. They are real¬ 
ists ; and they are the only ones who 
know by dreadful experience the 
fearful effect of mass annihilation. 
They realize in their limited geo¬ 
graphical area, caught up as a sort 
of no-man’s land between two great 
ideologies, that to engage in another 
war, whether on the winning or the 
losing side, would spell the prob¬ 
able doom of their race. And their 
wise old Prime Minister, Shidehara, 
came to me and urged that to save 
themselves they should abolish war 
as an international instrument. 
When I agreed, he turned to me 
and said, “The world will laugh 
and mock us as impractical vision 
aries, but a hundred years from now 
we shall be called prophets.” 

Sooner or later the world, if it is 
to survive, must reach this decision. 
The onl) question is, when? When 
will some great figure in power 
have .sufficient imagination and 
moral courage to translate this uni¬ 
versal wish—which is rapidly be¬ 
coming a universal necessity—into 
actuality ? 

We arc in a new era. The old 
methods and solutions no longer 
suffice. We must have new thoughts, 
new ideas, new concepts. We must 
break out of the strait jacket of the 
past. America should now proclaim 
her readiness to abolish war in con¬ 
cert with the great powers of the 
world. The result might be magical. 


measure of success is not whether you have a tough problem to deal 
with, but whether it's the same problem you had last year. -John Foster Dulles 
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B ack in 1909, when the C'-hagres 
River was dammed to create 
Cjutun Lake for the Panama Ckinal, 
every living thing ded before the 
rising waters. The largest concen 
tration of these I topical refugees 
wound up on the highest peak in 
the lake—ikirro Colorado. 

Here in si.x square miles of )ungle 
was a w'calth of teeming plant and 
animal life: pumas, ocelots, peccar¬ 
ies, toucans, capuchin monke\s, 
black howling monkeys, coatis, 
coral snakes, the deadly fer-le-lancc. 
It w'as a tropical Noah’s Ark, reailv 
and waiting for scientific study. 

Fortunately a wide-awake .scien¬ 
tist named James Zetek, who had 
been working on malaria control m 
the Canal Zone since 1911, recog 
ni/ed the importance of this island 
sanctuary. Fie was largely responsi- 


Wrt island patadise which is a ‘ 
zoo in revetse and a unique nat- ' 
ural laboratory for scientists 

1 

hie for getting it .set aside in 1923 
for tropical research, under U.S. 
piotcction. After 40-odd years of de¬ 
voted toil in the tropics, Zetek, now 
nearingyo, is still the fairs godfather 
of the island’s exotic fauna and 
flora. Guide, philosopher and host 
to distinguished .scienti.sts from all 
over the world, he has also helped 
U) keep this modern Noah’s Ark 
financially afloat. 

Hundreds of scientists have 
prowled about this open-air labora 
lory and have taken home new¬ 
found kiiowlecLe to en.nch natural 
hi.story textbooks, educational films 
and classroom teaching. 
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On Barro Colorado, year after 
year, the murderous campaigns of 
army ants have been followed by 
the noted authority Dr. T. C. 
Schneirla, Here Zetek himself, with 
Dr. Thomas Snyder, pioneered in¬ 
valuable research in termite control 
and c<jntiniics to report new find¬ 
ings on t!ie voracious appetites of 
these industrious destroyers. Here 
the U.S. Armed Service.s tested 
army equipment and rations for 
jungle warfare, and here a giant 
corporation—Eastman Kodak — is 
still struggling to outwit a micro¬ 
scopic fungus which etches camera 
lenses in the tropics. Here Dr. C. R. 
Carpenter has observed the adult 
delinquency of howling monkeys 
and told all with devastating frank¬ 
ness. 

This tropical island paradise is a 
unique zoo in reverse, .where ani¬ 
mals roam as they please through 
the primordial jungle while human 
visitors warily walk the narrow 
trails by day and prayerfully lock 
themselves in ,it night. When 1 sat 
down to my first meal in the dining 
rwm, which is also the laboratorv, 
1 was fascinated by the shelves of 
canned goods and pickled vipers, 
and I envied the aplomb of my com¬ 
panions— all famous scientists-- 
who looked upon life-in-the-raw 
around them with professional de 
tachment. 

“I hear the wild pigs are quite 
vicious. ...” I volunteered offhand 
to no one in particular. My neigh¬ 
bour said, ‘‘The white-lipped pcc- 
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caries, the more vicious of the two 
species of wild pigs on the island, 
have been known to charge, especi¬ 
ally if you happen to get between 
the female and her young, in which 
case . . .” His remarks trailed off 
as if the outcome was of no im- 
jiortance. 

I made a mental note to observe 
the traffic rules of the peccaries and 
pointed across the dining room to a 
large glass jar containing, tastefully 
coiled in alcohol, a six-foot fer-dc- 
lancc, the dealiest serpent in this 
Flden. 

“How about snakes?” 1 asked. 
“Like that?” 

Another scientist replied: “Oh, 
that one. 1 killed her last year with 
a machete. When I dissected her she 
had 47 little ones iii her. 'I’hev are 
born alive, with venom and fangs, 
\ou know.” 

“Naturally,” I said. 

He turned to discussing the fer¬ 
tilization cycle of army ant queens 
with the lady scientist across the 
table, down from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity to study sex determination 
in certain monophlcbinc coccids, if 
you’ll pardon the expression. 

“But those pumas,” I said, during 
a lull, “they’re pretty big, aren’t 
they? Do they really run wild out 
there?” And I pointed up the hill 
to the trail which I had promised to 
walk with Dr. Schneirla after lunch. 

“Pumas?” Dr. Schneirla came 
back with a visible elTori. “Oh yes! 
Fellow here last year, collecting 
fungi, suddenly saw a puma right 
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in front of him on the trail. Not to lose them.” 1 asked how you 
more than 20 feet. Zctck has rules could lose 60,000 ants on the march 
for visiting scientists: ‘Don’t panic, and he said, ‘‘Do you see any ants 
Don’t run. You Can Stare Your on that vine?” I looked and said, 
Puma Down.’ ‘‘No.” 

“This fellow kept thinking about “Thai’s what I mean,” he said, 
his wife and children and how they “Look closer and you’ll see a sin- 
would miss him. But he stared his glc file of them. They come to a 
best and seemed to l)e holding his ravine like this and cross on one of 
own, when all of a sudden there was these long lianas like a suspension 
a second puma. About the samedis- bridge. They don’t make any noise 
tance, but off t() the right. So now and a single file of ants, unless 
he had two pumas to stare down, you've had experience seeing them, 
Says he must have got so cross-eyed can disappear right under your 
that he frightened the pumas be- eyes.” 

cause suddenly they were gone.” “How do you know one colony 
Forty miles of narrow trails criss- from another^” 
cross the wild and rugged island, all “I mark the queens,” he said, 
named and marked every hundred ‘Snip a little nick in the back of 
metres starting with zero at the lab- their necks. 1 kept track of one 
oratory. I walked a trail with Dr. queen tins way tor five years. 7'hat’s 
Schneirla who was looking for one a record.” He went on to say that 
of his army ant colonics. “They arc army ants are blind and pretty 
not easy to find,” he said. “And stupid. They follow a scent laid 
even when you find them it’s easy down by the scouts and each queen 

has a scent of her own. 
“I’ve come to distinguish 
different queens by their 
smell.” 

“How about the popu¬ 
lar notion of army ants 
cutting .1 wide swath 
through the jungle and 
killing everything as they 

“An army ant colony 
on the march will travel 
less than one mile an hour 
on a front up to 50 feet 
wide. And it is true that 
everything gets out of 
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their way. They bite viciously and 
will overwhelm the largest victims 
by sheer numbers and ferocity.” 

Barro Colorado is ideal for study¬ 
ing army ants. They can’t get ofT 
the island, so you can keep track of 
them and build up a year-to-year 
record. Schneirla has studied ants in 
other tropical countries but always 
comes back to Barro Colorado. ‘‘In 
no other place,” he says, “can the 
scientist find such perfect conditions 
for tropical research. Here you arc 
close to modern transport and com¬ 
munications. Food, shelter and sani¬ 
tation are cared for and you can 
spend your time and energy doing 
research instead of hacking trails, 
carrying supplies, cooking and just 
keeping alive.” 

Schneirla told me that all the big 
cats of the tropics follow the Barro 
Colorado trails, including the jaguar 
which doesn’t live on the island but 
swims over ro poach. Automatic 
cameras with trip wires across the 
trails take flashlight shots of noc¬ 
turnal prowlers. Occasionally the 
ocelots and pumas can be detected 
taking parallel strolls with the 
scientists. 

When Zetek first came to Barro 
Colorado he had to paddle across 
the lake in a native dugout canoe 
and camp out on the bare ground. 
Later he started cutting trails and 
building termite test-houses, com¬ 
bining shelter and research. This 
programme is still continued in ad¬ 
dition to the many termite “grave¬ 
yards”—rows of test p>osts, num¬ 


bered and dated and treated with 
various chemicals. 

“After more than 20 years of con 
tinuous research we arc still learn 
mg about termites,” said Zetek. 
“We have 59 species on the island. 
They not only eat practically every 
kind of wood, but chew their way 
through wire insulation, inferior 
concrete and even lead sheathing.” 

Thomas Barbour, the late great 
naturalist, was the first patron saint 
of the island, according to Zetek. 
“He contributed generously out of 
his own pocket and came to our 
rescue time after time. 

“Since our job is conserving and 
understanding life instead of think 
ing up new ways to destroy it, we 
arc right down at the end of the 
table when it comes to financial sup¬ 
port. We have survived precanousK 
through the years by passing th 
hat among our friends. In som 
years we’ve carried on this whol 
operation for as little as $6,000- 
less, they tell me, than the cost of 
one torpedo. 

“But I feel optimistic for the fu¬ 
ture. Here on Barro Colorado scien¬ 
tists can do valuable work in the 
future, as they have in the past, 

“Years ago a simple Chiriqui 
Indian who had never worked in 
concrete before made, singlehandcd, 
the 198 steps you climb from the 
dock to our laboratory. He proudly 
signed the last step: ‘Made by 
Donato with all possible economy.’ 
You might say that is the motto of 
Barro Colorado.” 



The greatest feat of scientific detective work 
in the history of aviation 


The Comet Case — Triu 




By George Kent 

I N A CAFE in the little town of Portoferraio 
on the island of Elba, a sailor was talk¬ 
ing. “There was a roaring noise, like thun¬ 
der,” he said, “and 1 looked u|i—there, 
coming down from the sky, turning over 
and over, was a ball of fire. Then it went 
into the water and disappeared.” People 
looked at him incredulously; someone 
laughed. But the next day it was in the 
newspaper. The Comet jet airliner, Yo^e 
Peter, carrying 35 passengers and crew, 
had crashed south of Elba, 

En route from Singapore to London, the 
plane had taken off from Rome at 9.31 on 
the morning of January 10, 1954. At 9.50 
it reported an altitude of 26,000 feet and 
still climbing. At 9,51 the pilot began: 

“Did you get my He never finished 

the sentence. Fishermen picked up 15 \ 

bodies and such floating debris as seat 
cushions, a life jacket, a hat. And that was 
all. ^]\ 

Yol(e Peter had a special significance for * ; 
the people of Britain: two years before, it 
had inaugurated the world’s first jet pas¬ 
senger service. Since then it had flown 3,681 ' * 

hours and covered more than a million 
miles; it had become a symbol of Britain’s # 
recovery from the effects of war. In jusj 

Condensed from Air Facts 
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under five years Comets had flown 
ten million miles. A Comet crash 
was a national disaster. And it was 
not the first. 

One had crashed on landing near 
Karachi in Pakistan. A second had 
disintegrated over Calcutta during a 
severe tropical storm. A third had 
been destroyed on taking off from 
this same airport in Rome. Now a 
fourth—in less than two yea^s! Sir 
Winston Churchill ordered an in¬ 
vestigation. 

The Admiralty sent a fleet of sal¬ 
vage vessels to Elba. Three Intel¬ 
ligence officers went to Rome to in¬ 
vestigate possibilities of sabotage. 
The big job, however, went to 39- 
year-old Sir Arnold Hall, Director 
of the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
at Farnborough in Hampshire, and 
one of the most important figures 
in British aviation. 

In an office over which jets 
whined deafeningly, Sir Arnold 
smoked his pipe and outlined what 
was to become the greatest feat of 
scientific detection in technological 
history. He mobilized 100 scientists 
and a labour force of 1,000. 

Sir Arnold and his assistants—ex¬ 
perts in metals, engines, airframes 
—went over, inch by inch, the 
Comet Able Victor, flown in for 
their use. Then it was stripped of 
its seats and 150 pieces of testing 
apparatus were installed. It took six 
weeks to put in the machinery; then 
Able Victor, manned by RAF pilots, 
and with 20 scientists aboard, took 
off to test suspected weaknesscs- 
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After three months of flying, 
nothing pointed to a solution of the 
mystery. 

Off Elba, the salvage fleet, 
equipped with a submarine tele¬ 
vision camera and an oxygen-fed 
observation chamber, was moving 
doggedly over a 20-mile area in 
gales and heavy rain. In time the 
search was narrowed to a mile tri¬ 
angle of sea, 500 feet deep. Little by 
little, the salvagers began heaving 
aboard parts of the broken plane. 

Back at Farnborough, in a vast 
canvas-covered hangar, Erie Ripley, 
in charge of accident investigation, 
set up a huge wooden frame, the 
size of the Comet. As the pieces 
came in and were identified, he 
fastened them to the frame. Day by 
day, the shape of what had once 
been a plane grew on the wooden 
skeleton. 

Dozens of suspected causes for 
the disaster were checked and elimi¬ 
nated. Could the hydraulic fluid— 
used in lowering and raising the 
undercarriage—have caused a firc^ 
Every effort to cause a fire was 
made. Could the pilot have over¬ 
controlled in a way to bring on the 
disaster.'^ A model was set up on 
the ground and subjected to gusts, 
simulating the mo.st extreme flying 
conditions. One by one, all BOAC 
Comet pilots were brought in and 
installed at the controls. All handled 
them casilv. 

j 

When Yo^r Feter vanished off 
Elba, all Comets had been ground¬ 
ed. But now the inch-by-inch 
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examination had revealed 
nothing that could justify Sue 

withholding permission to 
fly. So on March 23, the 
Comets, strengthened by major 
some 60 m^ifications, Aircr; 
once more took off with 
passengers. Sixteen days ^gur 
later — April 8 — Ystruct 
Yoi^e climbed out of the flying 
same Rome airport and in Expec 
equally mysterious cir- 
cumstances vanished into vvmd 
the sea west of Naples. applu 

To the British the shock servic 
of this fifth disaster was Atlan 
appalling. At Farnbor 
ough, aviation experts 
now worked through the 
night and into the dawn. The 
labour force put m 120-hour weeks 
and their union leaders encouraged 
them. 

By June, the hunt had narrowed 
down to a number-one suspect: 
metal fatigue. If you bend a piece 
of tin backwards and forwards long 
enough, it will break. This is metal 
fatigue. The metal skin of a plane 
like the Comet, going regularly 
from sea lc\cl to seven or eight 
miles in the air, is subjected to con¬ 
tinual bending stresses by the 
changing pressures. 

In an intensive effort to find out 
if this was the cause of the Comet's 


Such were the proven qualuies of the 
Comet I’s in nearly rive years of record-break 
mg flight that public confidence remained 
unshaken in spile of the gravity of three 
major disasters As a direct result of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment’s searching investiga¬ 
tion, and the findings of the Court of Inquiry 
presided over by Lord Cohen, production has 
begun of the prototype Comet IV It will be 
structurally stronger, faster and capable of 
flying longer distances than its predecessors 
Expected to become available in 1958, the 
Comet IV will carry 58 passengers first class 
on a stage flight of 2,870 miles against a head 
wind of 50 miles an hour, thus making its 
application to a London-New York jet air 
service an economic possibility. On the North 
Atlantic route the Comet IV will carry a full 
payload tiom London to Gander (Newfound¬ 
land) and still have fuel reserves 


packs. This lovely ;^500,ooo machine 
was to be tested to destruction. The 
cabin was scaled and flooded with 
water under pressure. Then the 
tests began, telescoping three hours 
of flight—from sea level to 35,000 
feet and down again—into five min¬ 
utes. As the pressure in the tank 
went up and down, hydraulic rams 
acted on the wings, simulating the 
buffetings of actual flight. 

Suddenly on June 21, interest 
switched to the hangar. Erie Riplev 
had found something! He and Sir 
Arnold examined the assembled 
port wing of YoI{e Peter. Down the 
full length of the wing, fiom the 


failure, a huge tank was built—bo cabin to the trailing edge, ran some 
feet high, 112 feet long, 20 feet barely visible scratches. Under the 
wide.' Inside they laid another microsconc, the tiny grooves yielded 
Comet, Yo 1 {e Uncle, its wings pro- bits of blue and yellow paint, the 
truding through watertight rubber colours of the letters BOAf', paint- 
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cd on the fuselage. There were also 
traces of fibre glass and black rubber. 
Here was evidence that the cabin 
wall had blown outward with ter¬ 
rific force, scoring the wing. 

Three days later, on June 24, the 
plane in the tank exploded with a 
great wash of water—<lramatic con¬ 
firmation that metal fatigue was, if 
not the culprit, at least an accessary. 
At 9,000 hours the metal jkin of 
Yol^e Uncle split at a window in a 
crack eight feet long. 

But was the bursting cabin the 
primary cause of the accident? A 
wing might have struck the cabin, 
puncturing it; the tail plane might 
have come off; the cabin might have 
been over-pressurized—any of a 
dozen things might have happened. 

The wing was the first to be ex 
oncrated. It was obviously intact 
when the cabin exploded, otherwise 
the scratches would not have gone 
the full length. 

Was it fire.? Examination of the 
wings showed that the blackened 
delaminated pirtions went half 
way, then stopped abruptly—proof 
that the wing tips had broken away 
before the fire reached them. So fire 
was not the first thing that hap¬ 
pened. 

Over-pressurization with three 
safety vents seemed practically im¬ 
possible. Tests on the tail demon¬ 
strated that it was sound. There was 
nothing to indicate sabotage. 

On the other hand, there was con¬ 
firmation of the metal-fatigue the¬ 
ory. Examination of the fuse box 


June 

showed that only five fuses had 
blown—all in circuits in the top of 
the cabin. All but five of the bodies 
recovered at Elba had suffered skull 
fractures. Apparently they had been 
thrown violently upward. Their 
lungs and hearts showed the effects 
of violent decompression. 

Sir Arnold and his assistants built 
100 scale-model Comets and with 
them re-enacted the accident. The 
models were projected from a kite 
balloon at an appropriate height, 
caused to break up in mid-air, and 
photf)graphcd as they fell. When a 
model was exploded as if the pres¬ 
sure cabin had failed, the pieces fell 
in the same pattern as they had on 
the ocean floor off Elba. 

Finally, a model with seats solidly 
fixed to the floor, occupied b) dum¬ 
mies, was exploded and the action 
filmed by four cameras from dif 
ferent angles. One thirtieth of a 
second after the cabin burst the 
seats began moving forward. In one 
tenth of a second the seats were 
twisting and breaking from the 
floor and the dummies flying 
through the air, hitting against the 
roof and the sides of the cabin. In 
one third of a second the cabin was 
empty. 

Sir Arnold now knew exactly how 
the accident had happened. But a 
vital piece of evidence was lacking 
—the top of the cabin where the 
skin must have ruptured, for the 
sides of YoI{e Peter's fuselage show¬ 
ed no injury. 

From their study of the cxplod- 
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ing models and where the pieces 
fell. Sir Arnold and Eric Ripley 
were able to tell the Royal Navy 
salvagers where to look for the 
missing roof section. On August 12 
they found it. 

In October, the Farnborough 
findings were presented to the 
Court of Inquiry. The YoJ^e Peter 
had split in the roof, burst like a 
balloon. Pressure in the cabin at 
30,000 feet had been about half a 
ton per square fool greater than 
outside. The cracking of the skin 
released a force of about 44 tons, the 
equivalent of an exploding 100- 
pound bomb. The cabin had peeled 
off to both sides, the walls shooting 
out across the wings. The force had 
been so great that it had been able 
to move them straight out sideways, 
in spite of the fact that the plane 
had been travelling at more than 400 
miles an hour. 

The rear fuselage had gone next, 
then the wing tips. Fuel flooding 
the main part of the plane had 
caught fire and this was what the 
sailor at Portoferraio had seen. 

The Court upheld ail the find¬ 
ings of the Royal Aircraft Establish 
ment. Everyone connected with 
manufacture, maintenance and op¬ 
eration of the plane was exonerated 
because the accident was the result 
of forces of which little is known. 

From start to finish, the investi 
gation had taken six months, its 
findings encased in an ii-pound, 
i2o,ooo-word report. It was prob¬ 
ably the most costly investigation in 


government history. Counting the 
planes sacrificed in the inquiry, the 
work of the Royal Navy, wages and 
all, the expenditure totalled more 
than two million pounds. 

Out of the investigation has come 
a knowledge of jet aircraft which 
will affect their constructitm and 
safety characteristics everywhere, 
American manufacturers are al¬ 
ready incorporating in their new 
planes much that would not have 
been known but for this inquiry. 
In Britain, for the time being, any 
manufacturer of a pressurized air¬ 
liner applying for a certificate will 
have to sacrifice two airframes in 
tank tests to prove immunity to 
metal fatigue. 

The Comet 1 , of which Yol^e 
Peter and Yol^e Yo\e were exam¬ 
ples, will never fly commercially 
again. French air lines will have to 
find other uses for the five they pur¬ 
chased; others will be turned over 
to Farnborough for experiment or 
used by the RAF to fly as unpres¬ 
surized transports. There are 33 
Comet IPs on order, now in various 
stages of completion. And there are 
the Comet Ill’s and IV’s. 

The world has much to be grate¬ 
ful for in this unprecedented in¬ 
quiry. Another country might have 
hushed up the disasters. Instead, 
Britain thrashed them out in the 
violent glare of newspaper and radio 
publicity. It was an act of great 
courage—the courage of a nation 
which still has confidence in its abil¬ 
ity to meet the future. 



Drama in Real Life 


Stronger 

Than Prison Walls 


B\ Edwin Muller 


- ORS1 Fcchtncr was being 
} \ brought back from an in- 
» terrogation to his cell m 

an East Cierinan prison. I'hc prison 
doctor and a guard were coming out 
of the cell next to his, carrying a pile 
of bloody bandages. From inside 
came the sound of moaning. 

One of Horst’s guards asked what 
was the matter. The doctor replied: 
“I’hdt young slut tried to kill her¬ 
self. (^ut her wrists with a splinter 
of glass.” 

Horst’s guards shoved him rough¬ 
ly in t(» his filthy cell and locked the 
door. He had been here six months, 
accused of espionage for the West. 
His body ached from beatings. It 
was painful to eat the wretched food 
because four of his teeth had been 
knocked out. Many times he too had 
thought of suicide. 

Lying awake that night on his 
hard, louse-infested mattress, Horst 
kept thinking about the girl on the 
other side of the wall Somehow it 
was a relief to have somebody be- 
sides himself to be sorry for, and in 


the morning he started to knock on 
the wall. All prisoners know the 
code: once for A, twice for B, and 
so on. It takes a long time to con¬ 
vey a short sentence. But prisoners 
have a long time. 

“Are you all right'’” Horst 
knocked. 

Then, “Who arc vou^” came the 
answer. 

He introduced himself. “Hoist 
Fechtner, 19 years old, sentenced to 
^2 years.” 

When she introduced herself 
Horst missed the first name. The 
last sounded like “Gellner.” It 
stirred a faint memory in his mind 
but he couldn’t place it. She said 
that she was sentenced to 25 years. 

Day after day they tapped words 
to each other. It was a dangerous 
business. If discovered you were put 
in a tiny, dark, underground cell. 
Horst stood with his back against 
the wall, tapping with a button. 
They worked out a sort of short¬ 
hand, cutting out vowels. They 
grew skilled; soon they could con- 
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verse quite rapidly. At 6rst Horst 
did most of the talking. The girl 
said that she wa.s weak and tired, 
would rather listen. He told her the 
story of his life. 

He was born in Stettin, in 1929. 
His father, a policeman, was drafted 
into the army in 19^9, was killed in 
the invasion of Poland. His mother 
got a job in a b.ink. 

Near the end of the war Horst 
was called up from school into the 
army and saw action against the ad¬ 
vancing Russians. With the collapse 
of the Reich he was taken prisoner 
and sent to one of the first Soviet 
collective farms in East (icrmanv- 
They worked him hard, but lie was 
,i strong buy and tould take it. He 
even got some fun out of life. On 
his days of! he went to East Berlin, 
attended one or two dances. 

Through the Cterman Red Ooss, 
he got word that his mother, who 
had managed to reach West C Ger¬ 
many, was living there in a village. 
He de( ided too late to escape and 
join her. On the morning of May 18, 
1948, two East (ierman [Kilicc picked 
him up and packed him off to the ill- 
famed uranium mines in the Erzge 
birge Mountains, where the officer 
in charge, a brutish-lcKiking Rus 
sian, asked him if he had any rela 
tives in the West Zone. Horst was 
naive. Yes, he said, his mother. 

That was the end of his freedom. 

After his first interrogation, an 
ordeal of two hours, his hands were 
tied with wire and he was put into 
a small cell, in solitary confinement. 
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Each night he was brought before 
a Soviet officer. Strong electric 
lights blinded him. Again and again 
he was asked the same question: 
was it not true that he spied for the 
West Germans? When he denied 
it, the officer punched him hard in 
the face. Sometimes the questioning 
and beatings lasted until three or 
four in the morning. 

When he fainted, they threw 
water in his face, waited until he 
came to, then resumed. 

At last he broke. He leaped to his 
feet and swung at the officer. After 
the licating he got for that, he lay 
foi days in a delirium. When he 
was well enough to sii up he was 
seated it a table opposite a group of 
Soviet officers. Over their heads 
red tinted bulbs lit the portrait of 
Stalin. In a daze I lor si heard them 
read the sentence. Thirty-two years. 

As THE davs went b\ the girl re¬ 
covered some of her strength. She 
Ix-gan to tell Horst about herself. 
She was horn in Breslau in 1925. 
She learnt Russian in school, and 
later, after the Russians had entered 
Germany, she lived in Halle. 

One day she was called to the 
local office of the Gommunist Party, 
They told her that they had need 
of German girls who could speak 
Russian. She was put thiough se¬ 
curity checks; given a job as secre¬ 
tary-interpreter, with access to im¬ 
portant classified information. 

“Then I was able help my own 
people.” she told Horst. She would 
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learn the names of suspected Ger¬ 
mans who were about to be arrested 
and warn them in time for them to 
escape into West Germany. 

This went on for several months. 
Then one day a Russian officer and 
two soldiers came to the office. They 
said no word to her but handcuffed 
her and to(»k her away. 

In prison the grim interrogations 
began. Each night she was taken 
from her solitary confinement cell, 
led to j room where she was seated 
with a blinding searchlight in her 
eyes. They knew what she had been 
doing. Sometimes the teams of 
interrogators, working in relays, 
would keep her at it for 18 hours. 
Once, in freezing weather, she was 
stripped and {)iit in a tank of cold 
water by an open window. After 
three hours she collapsed. Finally 
she confessed and was condemned. 

“Horst,’’ she tapped one day. 
“Don’t you remember when we 
mei.^ Ingeborg Gcllner.” 

He wa.s startled. Then, with a 
rush, the memory came back to 
him. It had been at a dance hall in 
East Berlin the year before he was 
arrested. A casual pickup. They 
had danced together three or four 
times, promised to see each other 
•igain. A fragile, rather pathetic little 
thing, he remembered. He had told 
her how much he liked her then. 

So, week after week, they tapped 
their messages to each other through 
the wall. Then Christmas week 
came. At that season the Commun¬ 


juiic 

ists made life even harder for the 
prisoners. The food was worse and 
the cries of prisoners being interro 
gated could be heard throughout the 
prison. 

Somehow, at this time, Horst and 
Ingeborg felt more intimate, closer 
together than before. Like two chil 
dren huddled together in a storm. 
One morning she told him the rest 
of her story. 

“I was married once.” she began. 
Her husband was Heinrich Gellnei, 
a civil engineer. They were married 
in Breslau in the spring of 1944. 
The (ierman world was collapsing, 
the Russians were moving nearer. 

Soon Ingeborg was pregnant. In 
January 1945, with the Russians 
only a few days away, some women 
and children of Breslau were evac¬ 
uated. Near Berlin, in a barracks, 
Ingeborg gave birth to a girl. 

On April 20, the Russians ar¬ 
rived and the battle of Berlin be¬ 
gan. Days and nights of terror. The 
crash of shells and bombs was con¬ 
tinuous, the nights were lit by the 
blaze of burning houses. The bar¬ 
racks were hit. With other women 
Ingeborg, carrying her baby, found 
an abandoned blockhouse where 
they crouched for three days with¬ 
out food or water. 

On the third day the Russians 
came. The women were ordered 
out, lined up and marched behind 
the Russian lines. Ingeborg was 
raped — how many times she 
couldn’t remember. 

Some time later she and some 
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other women were taken back to 
Berlin and put to work in a Soviet 
army kitchen. At the end of the 
summer her baby died of starva¬ 
tion, Her husband died of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

For a while there was n() more 
t.ippiii^ from Ingeborg's side of the 
wall. Horst’s mind was in tur¬ 
moil. He had forgotten the things 
that had happened to him and for 
the moment they didn’t seem to 

d 

matter. He tried to think of some¬ 
thing ctjmforting to say to the 
girl. 

On Christmas Eve, he tapped 
Proehltche Weihnacht to her and 
she answered. 'Ihcij he Lipped: 
‘Are vou listening carcfulK 
1 cs. 

“If we ever gel out of [irison will 
\ou marry me?” 

A minute’s silence, then: “Yes. 
Yes.” 

It was a hopeless prospect—but it 
comforted them both. 

Two days later the guards un¬ 
locked Horst’s door, “t'omc with 
us,” they said. “You arc to be 
moved to another prison.” 

1'hcy handcuffed him and led him 
out. He argued with them, yelled at 
them at the top of his voice, so tliat 
Ingeborg would hear. I'he guards 
punched him and dragged him 
away. 

Five more years Horst spent in 
the prisons of East Germany. There 
was the “Yellow Misery” of Baut¬ 


zen, built for 1,200, now holding 
6,500. Horst shared with three others 
a cell no larger than the one he had 
had alone in Dresden. 

Once the whole prison went ber¬ 
serk—cell after cell, floor after 
floor began shouting demands for 
more f(^, fewer beatings. Sixty 
guards went up and down the corri¬ 
dors with whips and clubs. Sixteen 
prisoners died that night as a result 
of the beatings. 

Then, on the night of January 18, 
1954, Horst’s cell door opened. A 
guard ordered him out. He was 
Liken to the courtyard where many 
prisoners were already assembled. 

rhe superintendent made a 
sfX’ech. It had been decided, he 
said, that on the occasion of the 
conference of the Big Four Minis¬ 
ters in Berlin a v.ertain number of 
prisoners should be released. Those 
who had relatives in West Germany 

d 

would be escorted to the border and 
allowed to cross. 

They were moved that night to 
a barracks near the zonal frontier. 
In the morning they crossed on foot 
into West Germany, 

Waiting to meet them was a dele¬ 
gation from the Bonn Government 
and a large crowd. The prisoners 
were hugged, kissed, given hot food 
and chocolate and taken to a refugee 
reception centre where they were 
housed in comfortable, warm rooms, 
and were given new clothes and 
good food. 

They couldn’t believe it. Some of 
them wept uncontrollably. 
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A few days later Horst set out to 
hnd his mother. With the help of 
the authorities he found her m a 
village not far away He settled 
down there and l)€gan to look for 
Ingeborg He learned that, in the 
amnesty, a few women prisoners in 
the East (jernian prison% hid Ixcn 
release d. lJut there was no record of 
a Cjellner 

Hoi'-t haunted the refugee olhet, 
tjutstioncd tvttv released woman 
prisoner that he could hnd I here 
was no trace of Ingeboig 

On April 23, 1954, I Joist was 
sent to a htalth ecntit at Waldlics 
born, for rest and tre itment He 
had some IE symptoms, and thcie 
was something wiong with his 
liver After he had unpacked he 
went down to lunch in the big cafe 
tena, which was crowded with 
men and women 

A former piison matt from Baut 
7tn insisted on introducing Horst 
to a girl, a very attiactive one 


“This,” he said to her, “is Horst 
Fcchtner, and this is Ingeborg Gcll- 
ner and-” 

But Horst, arms outstretched, 
was already moving towards her, 

A itw weeks ago I climbed the 
stairs to a two room flat at numbei 
9 Bahnhofstrasse, in the town of 
Ibbenburen, Westphalia Mr and 
Mrs Horst hechtner don’t look well 
-the mark of the prison is still on 
them- liut their small home is tare 
fully kept and it has an air of gaiety 
On a wall is a guitar that Ingeboig 
gave to Horst last C hristmas 

Horst has a job in a Liclory at 
two maiks an hour Ingeborg is 
taking a course ai a secretarial 
Si bool, hoping foi a job latei In 
the evenings she teaches him to play 
the guitar Oi they just sit, holding 
hands 

It’s woilh making a long journev 
just to see the wav they look at 
each other 
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Path Peace 


WOMAN we know, planning a cocktail party, thought the invitations 
ought to read “from six to eight,” but her husband objetted that this 
would appear to be telling the guests when to go home So the invitations 
merely stated “cocktails at six,” with the inevitable result Long after mid¬ 
night the party was still going strong 
Shortly after one the police arriveil Somebody in the neighbourhood 
had complained, and the racket would have to stop The host was out¬ 
raged, said he couldn’t imagine one of his neighbours making a complaint 
But the sergeant was adamant A complaint had been received 
That broke up the party As the last guest filed out, the hostess turned 
to her husband and said “T wonder who called the police?” 

Replied her weary husband : “I did ” 


Thomas Gnflin 



You don’t have to say, “Stop me if you’ve heard this one”—your 
friends will do it every time 


Has Jlnyhody rieard file Lately.^ 


B\ (.orey Ford 


I t’s ^oT oNU that people look 
right through me * Thev 
right through me, too I ean never 
finish j storv, hecause just as I get 
to the point somebody upsets a glass, 
or the doorbell rings, or m> wite 
smells smoke I’m (or ever halting 
an anecdote until the giandlathei 
dock slops striking, and by the time 
I can make mvself heard again the 
person I’m talking to has started 
talking to me (No use telling it 

• Spp His AnyboJv St in Vlt 1 itel> 1 ht 
Rp idtr s Digest Mar h I')*;! 


to myseh, I’ve already heard it.) 

There must be something about 
my voice that always starts the babv 
trying Either that, or johnny be 
gins to tug at his father’s sleeve in 
the middle of my story, and they 
engage in an intent whispered con 
vcrsation in which I catch the in- 
sistcni phrase ‘But I must go 
now’" As often as not, the host has 
to get up and let the cat out, or the 
dog in, or else there is a loud screech 
of biakes outside and everyone 
glances expectantly towards the 
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window, waiting for the crash. 
(This only happens in the case of a 
story I want people to hear. If I try 
telling a friend a slightly blue story, 
the room goes deathly quiet and 
everyone listens intently while I 
flounder around trying to think of 
some way to steer it to an innocent 
ending.) 

Everything 1 say seems to remind 
people of something they want to 
say. Last night at dinner i started 
to recant the funniest thing that 
happened the time wc drove to 
Maine, and the lady across the table 
interrupted to say that she was in 
Maine last summer and did wc stop 
at Ogunquit^ There’s a little place 
in Ogunquit where you can get the 
best lobsters if she could only think 
of the name of it. This reminded 
the lady on my right of a place in 
Boston where you can get the best 
fried clams, and the lady on my left 
said that sp-aking of clams you can 
get the best sea food dinner at a 
place on Long Island, and about 
thi.s time the hostess said that if 
everybody had finished we might as 
well move into the living room and 
look at television. 

Women arc born story-stoppers. 
For example, there’s the well-mean¬ 
ing interrupter who kills a point 
with kindness. She’s always break¬ 
ing in on what I’m saying to ask if 
I’m sure I’m perfectly comfortable 
in that chair, and how about an ash 
tray, and wouldn’t I like more soda 
in my drink ? Her eye keeps roving 
around the room while I’m talking. 


and just as I reach the climax of my 
narrative, her face lights up and she 
waves enthusiastically to some 
guests who have just arrived. “Well, 
if it isn’t Mr. and Mrs. Alvord; you 
folks are just in time; George has 
been telling me the funniest thing 
that happened the time he drove to 
Maine, and I know you’ll want to 
hear it, too. Start all over again, 
Cleorge.’’ 

Then there is the nervous inter¬ 
rupter who keeps hearing Things. 
She is sure that somebody is mov 
mg about upstairs, or she can hear 
water running, and she stops vour 
best story in its tracks by holding 
up her hand suddenly and saying in 
a melodramatic whisper: “Listen 
By the time her husband has con 
vinced her that it’s just the radiator 
knocking, your point is dead and 
buried. 

A practised point-killer doesn't 
even have to .speak in order to stop 
a story. He tiptoes into the room 
when you arc half-way through and 
joins the group with an apologetic 
smile and a silent wave of his hand 
for you to go right ahead. You wait 
until his chair has stopped creaking, 
and start the story again. He listens 
with rapt interest, never taking his 
eyes from your face as he fishes in 
his pocket for a pipe, raps it smartly 
against the china ash tray, and 
blows through it a couple of times 
with an unpleasant gargling sound. 
Still gazing at you attentively, he 
gets out his pouch, packs tobacco 
into the bowl, and starts groping 
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for matches. They’re not in his coat 
pocket, so he tries his waistcoat, and 
then his trousers, patting himself 
vaguely until in desperation you 
strike your own lighter and hold it 
out to him. Your story is ruined, 
but at least you have the satisfaction 
of setting fire to his moustache. 

Mechanical gadgets like buzzers 
or telephones are highly effective 
point-killers. You start telling a 
story to a business executive. You 
barely get your first sentence out 
when his secretary thrusts her head 
through the door and announces 
that she has Watson on the line 
now, Mr. Threep. Threep eventu¬ 
ally finishes with Watson and is 
just leaning back in his swivel chair 
and saying “Now, then, where were 
we?” when his secretary sticks her 
head in again to say she’s ready now 
with the call to Wilberforce. I’he 
best solution in this case is to put on 
your hat, go round the corner to the 
nearest telephone box, and phone 
him the story reversed charges. 

Then there is the story stopper 
who corrects you as you go along. 
Take for instance the funniest thing 
that happened the time we drove to 
Maine, My wife is very fond of this 
story, and she’s always after me to 
tell it when we’re invited out to 
dinner, “Tell them about the time 
we drove to Maine, George,” she 
insists, “and everybody listen, be¬ 
cause you’ll die laughing. Tell it 
with the dialect, George.” 

“Well,” I begin, “last year we 
were driving up to Maine-” 


“It wasn’t last year, George,” my 
wife says helpfully, “because last 
summer we spent at the Cape.” 

“So, anyway,” I begin again, “we 
were trying to get to some place 
called Simsbury-” 

“Sudbury,” my wife interrupts, 
“I’m positive it was Sudbury be¬ 
cause we were going to visit the 
Twitchells.” 

“I used to know some people 
named Twitchcll,” the host re 
marks, evincing his first sign of in 
tcrest, “but they lived in Penn 
sylvania.” 

“It was New jersey,” his wife 
corrects him, “and their name was 
T'wigger.” 

“(lO on with vour story, (/eorge,” 
m> wife urges. ‘Don’t keep stop 
ping dll the time ” 

“So It secm.s we must have set off 
on the wrong road,” I continue, 
“and we kncxrked on the door of 
this farmhouse-” 

I am suddenly conscious of the 
fact that nobodv is looking at me. 
They arc all gazing past me towards 
the door. The maid nods her head. 

“Dinner’s ready,” the hostess an¬ 
nounces, rising with alacrity, “I bet 
you’re all starved.” 

Some time I’d like to tell you the 
funniest thing that happened the 
time we drove to Maine. It seems 
we stopped at this farmhouse, and 
the farmer said ... 

{Editor i Note: Sorry to interrupt 
you, Mr. Ford, but this is the end 
of the page.) 



The surgeons thought they had lost Rose Gale. But by a miracle of 
persistent skill—and perhaps something more—she lived 
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booming character that caused her 
husband, Frank, to nickname her 
“Motorboat.” 

Nonetheless Rose (iale had a 
child, Rosemarie. The delivery was 
{)erilous, but the mother came 
through It, though increasingly en¬ 
feebled. Even die lightest house¬ 
work now became tex) much of a 
strain. 

Then the Gales heard about the 
possibility of an operation. It was a 
dangerous one, but if she didn’t 
have it she would live as an invalid. 

Rose went to a nursing home. 
Examination revealed that not one 
but three heart valves had been con¬ 
stricted. Rarely are two valves in¬ 
volved, hardly ever three. Yet Dr. 
Houck Bolton, with other specialists 
at the nursing home, was willing to 
attempt the difficult operation. 

Rose Gale was nearly 27 wh^ 


f jlin WALL clock in the operating 
I room said exactly 4 p.m. A 
iL hush fell over the cluster of 
white-robed men and women. They 
stared at one another above their 
gauze masks. The patient’s heart 
had stopped. Even to these profes 
sional minds, death was a shock. In 
their exacting business it also meant 
something else—personal defeat. 

Visiting doctors shook their 
heads as they drifted away. A two- 
hour cardiac operation successful to 
the last valve. And now . . . 

Rose Gale’s heart had been weak 
ever since an attack of rheumatic 
fever when she was a child of five. 
Her heart valves seemed perma¬ 
nently impaired. She was short of 
breath, tired by the least exertion 
and had a persistent pain in her 
chest. Her heartbeat had a peculiar 
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she left home for her appointment 
with destiny. In the late afternoon 
of March i8, 1953, a priest came to 
her bed and gave her Communion. 
At midnight the nurse brought 
Rose a sleeping pill, the first step in 
the course leading to general an¬ 
aesthesia and oblivion. 

At 1.50 p.m. next day the 
anaesthetist injected sodium pento- 
thal into her arm, and in a few 
seconds she was unconscious. The 
specialists who had gathered to 
watch this rare operation came 
closer. 

The surgeon started the incision 
—an almost incredible one. It began 
somewhere near the patient’s spine 
under her left shoulder blade and 
continued in a neat, swift semi¬ 

circle across her ribs to the middle 
of her chest. 

A stainless-steel protracting de¬ 
vice was inserted between the fourth 
and fifth ribs on her left side. It was 
expanded until a gaping cavity was 
opened in her chest eight inches 
across. ’t % 

Now they ^ere pushing the lungs 
out of the way, strange pink-and 
black speckled things looking like 
misshapen carnival balloons. Tied 
back with threads, they filled and 
collapsed, filled and collapsed. 

The surgeons were at the pen 
cardium, the tough membrane 

which encloses the heart. Thev slit 
It across. 

The heart was exposed—a pul¬ 
sating, throbbing mass of red muscle 
crisscrossed with myriad little 
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blood-vessels. It didn’t seem to have 
any regular beat. It writhed like a 
stricken thing trying to burst its 
bonds. 

The hands of the wail clock 
pointed to 2.20. The anaesthetist, 
Dr. Eugene Ruben, worked the 
breathing bag—squcc2ie, let go. 
The lungs cake too much of a beat¬ 
ing in chest surgery to be trusted to 
function on their own. He had to 
ensure the patient’s oxygen supply. 
A stethoscope taped to her wrist 
kept him advised of her heartbeat. 
At a glance he could read the mer¬ 
cury gauges, which gave him the 
blood pressure, respiration, oxygen 
intake. 

Tlie bottle of blood plasma on a 
high stand dripped down through 
the long rubber tube directly into a 
vein. The patient could be expected 
to lose a pint of blood during this 
operation. 

“One . . . two . . . three. . . four 
. . . five . . . six . . . seven . . . eight 
. . . nine. . . ten . , 

One of the doctors was counting. 
A clamp had been snapped round 
the great blood-vessel of the heart. 
If it remained there for more than 
60 seconds the brain could be dam 
aged. 

They were working on the mitral, 
the valve controlling the return of 
blood from the lungs to the heart. 
The surgeon had reached into the 
heart through a strange earlike 
opening in its centre called an ap¬ 
pendage. It afforded a tight sleeve 
round his finger to keep the blood 
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from spurting out. At first he tried 
to enlarge the disease-narrowed 
mitral with his finger. It didn’t 
work. 

. . twenty . . . twenty-one .. . 
twenty-two . .: twenty-three . . 

He took a narrow, curved cutting 
instrument and inserted it through 
the appendage to the mitral. He cut. 

Everybody in the room was tense, 
but the operation was going nicely. 
It was almost 2.45 now. One valve 
had been freed. 

The heart throbbed and strug¬ 
gled, but showed no signs of falter¬ 
ing. A pool of blood and saline solu¬ 
tion welled in the chest cavity be¬ 
neath the pericardium. It was 
removed from time to time with 
suction tubes. With other tubes the 
nurses kept'the exposed tissue moist 
—and alive. 

Now tlicy were attempting to en¬ 
large the aortic, the valve control¬ 
ling the outrush of freshened blood 
from the heart. 

“One . . . two . ,. three . . . four 
... five ... six .. 

The aortic valve was enlarged. 
The abused heart fought and strug¬ 
gled, but kept on. 

It was 3.50, Open up the tricuspid 
and the operation would be finished. 
The tension increased in the room 
as the surgeon inserted a finger 
through the right appendage, felt 
for this moist inner valve of the 
heart’s four chambers Here, liter¬ 
ally, was the wcllspring of life. 

Dr. Kuben was counting Rose 
Gale’s heartbeats. They had been 
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varying between 90 and 100 a min¬ 
ute—normal for one undergoing 
such a fantastic trial. 

All at once—^at 4 p.m.—they sped 
dizzily to 160. Dr. Ruben knew 
then that something terrible was 
about to happen. 

In a few seconds the wild beat of 
160 faltered—ceased altogether. 
Where there had been a measured 
beat, there was now only* useless, 
barely perceptible fibrillation—like 
a quivering of muscle that was, to 
all practical purposes, dead. 

Not a man or woman in that 
room believed other than that a 
patient had been lost. Rose Gale’s 
arm, protruding from under the 
sheets, looked ashen. There was a 
slight curl to her fingers. At 4.05 the 
doctors plugged the electrode into 
an ordinary iio-volt outlet and 
gave an electric shock to her heart. 
It arrested the fibrillation tempor¬ 
arily. 

Then the doctors took turns mas¬ 
saging the heart. The body tempera¬ 
ture drops slowly, only about one 
degree an hour, after death. Rose 
Gale was still warm. At 4.12 they 
administered more blood, squirting 
it directly into the aorta through a 
small plastic tube. In this way they 
could keep fresh blood coursing 
through her arteries to the brain, 
lungs, kidneys and liver, which de¬ 
teriorate within minutes, sometimes 
seconds without oxygenation. Only 
the blood can carry the life-giving 
oxygen. 

“More oxygen.’’ The anaeii*^hctist 
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compressed the breathing bag. Oxy¬ 
gen surged into Rose Gale’s lungs. 
The doctor squeezed her heart 
muscle, pumping blood through her 
body. Her lungs contracted. 

“Adrenalin!” 

Adrenalin was injected into the 
left ventricle. It had no effect on the 
heart muscle. 

More atropine. 

As the minutes wore on, the doc¬ 
tors became increasingly aware of 
the sheer physical demand this at¬ 
tempt at resuscitation was making 
upon them. They were exhausted as 
well as discouraged. 

Oxygen . . . blood , . . adrenalin 
. . . atropine . .. massage. 

By 4.27 it seemed hopeless. 

Then, at 4.28, Rose Gale’s heart 
gave several beats. 

The doctors exchanged glances 
and redoubled their efforts. More 
injections, more oxygen, faster, 
stronger, massage. . . . The heart 
beat several times more, then sub¬ 
sided again into an inert mass. 

By 4.50 the operating team was 
ready to give up. As a last resort the 
surgeons injected calcium chloride 
into the heart. 

Rose Gale’s heart gave a vigorous 
contraction. It started to beat on its 
own. 

-By 5.10 the patient was breathing 
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regularly. At 5.20 she moved an 
arm, then a leg, fitfully in her 
strange, deep sleep. At 3.23 the 
operation was complete. Her great 
wound had been closed. At 5.27 
Rose Gale opened her eyes. A few 
minutes later—still on the operat¬ 
ing table, because the surgeons were 
afraid to move her—she spoke a 
few words. 

“I guess I gave you a bad time,” 
she said—and smiled before going 
back to sleep. 

Later, when she saw her husband 
Frank, Rose said, “What a wonder¬ 
ful dream I had!” But the dream 
never came back to her. 

Rose Gale today is enjoying good 
health for the first time in her life. 
She dances, swims, and is helping 
Frank with repairs to their house. 

Where was she during those 50 
minutes.^ 

The surgeons answer this ques¬ 
tion with a simple statement: “The 
patient’s heart stopped for 50 min¬ 
utes.” Although they admit it is a 
case unique in medical history, they 
will not say she died on die operat¬ 
ing table that March day. 

Rose Gale is not given to dramatic 
assertions. But about this one thing 
she is positive. 

“Tm sure,” she says, “that I was 
dead for 50 minutes.” 
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^M'hes General Walter Bedell Smith left the U.S. State Department to 
go into private business after 40 years of Government service, he told 
friends the story he liked best at^ut himself: That he was the most even- 
tempered man in Government—always furious. 



Among all his adventures at sea the author 
calls this the most dramatic 


"Man Overboard!" 


B) ( aptain George // (itant 

A s ^^’F Itained a kw hours later, 
k.tht boy kll ovtrbcurd a littk 
alter 7am No one saw him tall 
hie had been clearing a scupper and 
lost his balance When he hit the 
water he fought against th'“ wild 
surge and suction along the vessel s 
hull The propeller missed him by 
inches As the choking water cased 
Its tug, he broke the surface 

CIiDRt ^ CiR\NT uas horn ntar tilaigow 
ami wtni to sta vihtn hi was lit has 
l)<.(n t Laptain with Unitid Fruit Company 
foi 41 ytar mil is ri iv, i aptain ol tht s S 
Intiiot a moikrn icfrigiritcd baninaix 
pitss whicli sails rcgulaily bttwetn Ni v\ 
York and Seattle through tht Panama C anal 
lit IS the author oF several books meludmg 
//ir Half Dei basid on his farlv hie at sea 


For a moment a ktling of reliet 
iclaxed him I he Mate must have 
seen him fall and he would be picked 
up (juickl) Hut the vessel kept 
going at full speed, ind he threshed 
the watei in panic, trying to over 
take her 

Suddenly he remembered some 
thing the Captain had said one da\ 
after a boat drill If you evti gef 
into 1 tight spot, kftp vour head 11 
you paniL, )OU 11 lost it sure s this 
yesst 1 s got a keel T ou 11 run lound 
and round like i i hi'ken with its 
head chopped off So ket p vour 
head, and thinkj 

1 he boy steadied the paddling ot 
his hands and feet and thought I 
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didn’t know 1 could swim but I’m 
not sinking. I’m swtmmtng! He 
managed to kick ofl his heavy trou¬ 
sers and boots. 1 le realized then that 
he was paddling as he had seen dogs 
do at his farm nomc. 

But the vessel kept going away. 
He could now barely see her funnel 
and masts when he was heaved up 
on a high wave. He looked anxious¬ 
ly around, tie did not know for 
what, '1 here was nothing to see but 
the water and empty sky. A break¬ 
ing wave slapped him m the face, 
choking him. Salt burned his eyes. 

The sailors weie at breakfast 
when they missed the boy. “Where 
is hei^’’ one asked. Another re¬ 
marked: “Funny. He never called 
the watch. I’d better go and look for 
him,” He searched through the 
forecastles, the lavatories, fie asked 
the men who were lounging on the 
aft hatch. His footsteps quickened 
as his anxiety incrca.sed; his voice 
became querulous, more demand¬ 
ing. “You’d better tell the Old 
Man,’’ someone suggested. 

I'hc Captain was talking lo the 
Third Mate on the bridge. His ves 
sel was on a safe course, lOO miles 
off the' Florida coast and steaming 
at full speed in the Gulf Stream. 
The Captain was making up time 
lost at sailing. He turned to the 
sailor who raced up a ladder, shout¬ 
ing: “Sir! The boy. We can’t find 
him! We’ve looked everywhere. 
He’s lost!’’—and he waved a hand 
out over the sea. 

The Captain summoned the 
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Chief Mate from the dining room. 
'1 he bo) had been on his watch. 

The Chief recalled that he had 
ordered the boy to clear the star¬ 
board scupper. What tinie.^ It was 
after the boy brought coffee to the 
bridge—say about 7.10, 

'Fhe Captain glanced at his watch • 
8.21, An hour and 11 minutes, 18 
miles astern. Quick orders were is¬ 
sued. Some fuel oil was pumped 
on to the sea. The vessel held her 
course for .1 tew seconds, until the 
oil had laid a path liehind her 
When that was well defined, the 
vessel reversed her course and steam 
ed back along the oil path cxactl) 
the way she had come. “We have 
to go back 20 miles from here,” the 
Captain said. “One hour and 20 
minutes. Watch the time!” 

The boy kept paddling slowly, 
facing in the direction of the van¬ 
ished ship. He was weakening and 
he wanted to cry. He would have 
cried bur the Captain was before 
him on the deck again addressing 
the men; “The sea’s a hard life. 
Emergencies pop up, in storms, in 
fogs, and \ou can’t go running to 
the nearest shop for a piece of string 
or a box of nails to fix things. You’ve 
got to use your head. Remember, 
more men get lost by losing their 
heads than for any other reason!’’ 

It was all right for the Captain lo 
say that, he thought. He had never 
fallen overboard. Or bad he.? He 
had been at sea a long time; he 
must have experienced everything 
that could happen to a man. He 
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tried to think of himself as the Cap¬ 
tain, and he began to say the things 
the Captain had said, over and over 
again as if addressing a group of 
men in tlie water around him. Then 
a series of broken waves washed 
over him, half-drowning him, and 
he struggled in a smother of foam 
and fear. 

• The Captain did not expect to 
find the boy. Cross winds and cur¬ 
rents cause drift, and a head is such 
a small object to spot in a vast area 
of roughened water. Men panic and 
drown so quickly. What chance had 
a boy who, he had been told, could 
not swim ? 

He glanced at his watch. A few 
minutes to go, “Pass the word we’re 
nearly there,” he said to the Third 
Mate. “Reduce speed to slow.” His 
head swung continuously from side 
to side, his eyes sweeping the sea, 
pausing, moving on. 

Suddenly he shouted: “Stop the 
engines! Full astern! Stand by to 
get the boat away!” He had seen 
the tiny head, bobbing up, sinking 
down, not more than looyardsaway. 

The boy saw the vessel stop, saw 
the lifeboat come towards him. Just 
as his ebbing strength seemed ex¬ 
hausted, strong hands grabbed him. 
They yanked him over the gunwale 
and laid him on blankets. 

The boy looked at the faces of 
the men at the oars. One shouted: 
“Swimmin’l The sea’s for sailing 
boats, not swimmin’!” Another: 
“You’re going to get hell, m’lad. 
The Old Man’s sore. Three hours 


late and you’ve got to go swim¬ 
min’!” 

He knew they were teasing him. 
He wanted to nod, to smile, to let 
them know he understood; but 
nausea gripped him and he retched 
with pain: “Cut out the chatter,” 
the Second Mate said. “We’ve got 
to get him back. Hurry!” 

Half of this story was gleaned 
later, from the boy; half of it was 
known to me from the beginning 
for, you see, I was the Captain. 

When the vessel was back on 
course i went down to sec the boy. 
Wrapped in blankets he lcx)ked 
much younger than his 17 yqars. 
Tears came to his eyes and he mur¬ 
mured: “Sir, I’m sorrv if I’ve made 
you late.” 

I reassured him as best 1 could, 
and prescribed some rest. 

On the day before our arrival at 
Boston I asked him: “You couldn’t 
swim and you were in the water 
over two and a half hours. How did 
you ever manage to stay afloat.?” 

“You told me to, sir.” 

“I.?” 

“Yes, sir. You told me to use my 
head. You tell everyone that, sir. 
And I knew you would come back.” 

“How the devil did you know 
that?” I asked. 

He glanced up and said quietly, 
“Because you are like that, sir.” 

Because you are lif^e that! 

The boy didn’t know it but, with 
his words, he had bestowed on me 
a reward greater than any gift of 
government or kings. 



What’s Behind This Word 


"Automation”? 


Amazing new techniques which promise more jobs, better 
wording conditions and a higher standard of living 


I HAVE JUST completed a journey to 
the threshold of the future. On a 
trip across the United States I 
was investigating “automation’J: the 
technique by which machines now 
do more and more intricate jobs 
without human guidance. 

The development of machines au¬ 
tomatically guided by electronic cir¬ 
cuits, tape recordings or sometimes 
by the very shape of the object pre¬ 
sented to them has been phenome¬ 
nal during the past decade. So many 
different kinds of mechanical slaves 
are being perfected that engineers 
now qualify for degrees in them. 
Their promise of future usefulness 
is vast; they will bring better pro¬ 
ducts, increased productivity »at 
lower costs, steadier employment 
and more jobs. 

Business and industry are greatly 
excited about this new develop¬ 
ment. 1 did not find a single large 
company anywhere that did not 


By Ira Wolfert 


have or was not planning some de¬ 
gree of automation. 

In one factory I saw painting ma¬ 
chines that have electric switches 
and air valves which spring into ac¬ 
tion when sorncthing goes by that 
needs painting, are motionless when 
something goes by that doesn’t. 

In another factory I saw a 
machine that makes 13 boxes a 
minute from a pile of boards and a 
barrel of nails. It also makes crates 
and frames for a bed's box-springs. 
It can do everything except join the 
carpenters’ union. 

In a bakery 1 saw an automatic 
bread-making machine mix dough, 
shape and cut it into uniform loaves 
and feed it into a continuous auto¬ 
matic oven. As the loaves emqjgcd, 
an automatic machine sliced them 
and wrapped them in cellophane. 
No bakers are needed in this bakery, 
only mechanics. 

At a glass works I learned that 
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more than 90 per cent of the glass 
bulbs for the electric lights in Britain 
and America above flashlight size, 

and for all the radio and TV tubes 

• 

(except the picture tube) are turned 
out by only 16 machines—14 in the 
United States, two in Britain. Each 
machine, operated by one man, 
blows bulbs faster than a machine 
gun can shoot bullets—1,800 a 
minute. Despite the prodigious 
quantities of bulbs used, the ma¬ 
chines work so fast that they can’t 
be kept busy throughout the year. 
In their spare time, they make 
Christmas-tree ornaments—and still 
haven’t enough work to do. 

The industrial revolution l)egan 
when machines were developed to 
take the place of man’s muscles. 
Now that technologists have begun 
replacing his nervous system as well 
with machines, the results are so 
starding that experts talk of a 
second industrial revolution, whose 
impact on our standard of living 
will be as profound as the first. 
Automation’s effects will be felt 
chiefly in four ways. 

Impact on Men. Automation will 
release men from dangerous and 
monotonous jobs. Such workers will 
find better jobs because increased 
productivity at lower costs results in 
greater demand for all products. 

In one factory a ten-pound pail of 
particles—each tinier than the finest 
grain of beach sand—is put on a 
bench before a man. He has to sort 
the grains by weight and put them 
into containers—so many particles 
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of like weight to a container. The 
jeS takes about two weeks, then he 
starts over again with another pail 
—if he hasn’t gone quiedy mad. He 
spends day after day picking up the 
proper particle after particle with a 
pair of tweezers, putting it on a 
scale, dropping it into the proper 
container. Ahead of him he secs 
only ten-pound pails, stretching out 
and out to the horizon. 

Automadon is knocking the pails 
and their particles out of the future 
of those men. At an engineering 
development factory, 1 saw a ma¬ 
chine being constructed that does it 
all. When the particles are dumped 
into a hopper it weighs, sorts, counts 
and packs them—‘in less than two 
hours. 

In a motor-car factory I watched 
sections of car bodies being made 
automadcally. Large, heavy sheets 
of steel are wrestled into a press by 
a machine. Wham! The press ham¬ 
mers it. WTere once men stood 
poised to snatch the steel from the 
press, iron jaws reach in and grab 
it. If its foot should slip, no one 
loses life or limb. But it never slips. 
It’s a machine. 

Even the scrap is handled by a 
machine. Where a brigade of men 
once crushed, baled and loaded steel 
scrap into railway wagons, now 
there’s one man—and a keyboard of 
ush buttons. The man pushes the 
uttons and the laborious, danger¬ 
ous drudgery all gets done. He 
doesn’t even have to go outside to 
watch his iron fingers load the 
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trucks. He watches from his office 
on a closed television circuit and 
moves the trucks along with another 
push button. 

Automation is giving workers 
something that the modern produc¬ 
tion system has been taking away 
from them—pride of workmanship 
and a sense of responsibility for a 
completed product. For centuries 
the trend has been to break down 
each job into its simplest compo¬ 
nents and leave it to management 
experts to find ways of compensat¬ 
ing men for the loss of satisfaction 
that the trend involved. In automa¬ 
tion one man is responsible for a 
machine that turns out a completely 
finished product. In factory after 
factory I saw the reject rate going 
down astoundingly. Manager after 
manager told me the same story* 
the new machines give the men 
pride of authorship. 

Impact on Jobs. At first glance it 
might seem that automation would 
create unemployment. But I saw a 
dramatic illustration of how differ¬ 


ently it works out in practice. About 
2,000 people are now employed at 
Cornjng Glass Works, in Corning, 
New York, making glass blanks for 
TV picture tubes; only a handful 
are turning out the blanks for colour 
TV because a machine hasn’t yet 
been developed that can turn them 
out cheaply enough for a mass mar¬ 


ket. 


Only five years ago, the company 
was selling 20-inch TV blanks for 
$75 and losing money on each one. 


It wanted to create a demand for 
these tubes and believed its engin¬ 
eers could devise machinery to cut 
costs sharply. At that time, no one 
had been able to handle more than 
a four-pound blob of molten glass. 
Now there is an eight-headed ma¬ 
chine that takes a 15-pound blob in 
each of its craniums and whirls it 
until it becomes the funnel of a pic¬ 
ture tube. So Corning is selling 21- 
inch blanks for 18,50 instead of $75 
and making money on them, and 
2,000 people have jobs that didn’t 
exist before. 

Automation should greatly in¬ 
crease the total jobs in the economy 
of the future. At the same time it 
will call for more highly skilled 
workers. Already it has speeded up 
the decline in unskilled jobs. Ac¬ 
cording to U.S. Department of 
Labour statistics, in the last 25 years 
the total number employed in in 
dustry in the United States has in¬ 
creased by almost 50 per cent. But 
the total in unskilled jobs has been 
reduced from six million in IQ30 to 
a little over half that today. 

Ralph Cordincr, president of 
General Electric, said rccendy that 
by 1965 he expects his company will 
be called upon to produce twice the 
volume of goods it made in 1954. 
To do so under present production 
standards seems impossible: there 
will not be that much skilled labour. 
The only way this can be done, in 
view of the probable size of the 
available working force, is to in¬ 
crease productivity per worker. 
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Impact on Big Business. Automa¬ 
tion finds its widest use in the Held 
of mass production where only the 
biggest boys play. The conveyor sys¬ 
tem of bringing the job to the 
worker on a production line was 
started by Henry Ford with a rope 
by which a car was pulled. The pra 
duction line is now a completely au¬ 
tomatic railway with parts being 
carried from station to station over 
a ma3% of tracks with robot dis¬ 
patchers ensuring against collisions. 

In the factory where General 
Electric makes its refrigerators 
there is no warehouse for parts. A 
week’s supply of them keeps riding 
round at all times on an overhead 
railway. One building there has ten 
miles of track and 150 miles of wire 
to operate it. When a part comes to 
the place where it is to be worked 
on and there is no room for it, it gets 
off the main line and waits on a 
siding. If the siding is full, it just 
keeps going, skipping that station 
and going round the building until 
it comes to the station again. The 
last stop is a terminal where men 
put the finished refrigerator into a 
carton. Now a machine is being de¬ 
veloped that will fold cardboard in¬ 
to a carton, put reinforcing posts in 
the corners, slide the refrigerator 
into it and seal it up. 

It took three years for GE to get 
this conveyor system running prop 
crly. Now it runs itself. 

The Chevrolet factory in St. 
Catharine’s, Canada, houses what 
is probably the largest and most>> 
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famous machine in the world to¬ 
day. It is about 150 yards long 
and carries its own railway with¬ 
in its bowels. At any one time 
104 rough-cast V-8 cylinder-blocks 
are going from station to station, 
being machined. At one station a 
block will be drilled, at another 
milled, at a third inspected, and so 
on, through 555 different operations. 
At one station, it will be turned and 
tilted for a boring cutter to get at it 
and then upended and shaken to 
get the chips out. In another, an in¬ 
strument will tap its chest and if it 
groans in an unhealthy way, will 
throw it aside. All this without a 
man to help. 

Ralph Cross, who developed the 
monster, has even eliminate most 
of the maintenance men. A “toolo- 
meter” counts the number of opera¬ 
tions each tool performs. When the 
tool’s life expectancy is exhausted, a 
red light flashes and the tool is re¬ 
placed. 

Such huge and intricate machines 
cost fortunes. This economic fact 
will do much to guarantee steady 
employment. A company can lay 
off a man and economize by doing 
so. But the investment charges of 

60,000 a year on a million-pound 
machine can’t be laid off. The ma¬ 
chine has to keep running, or it will 
put its owner out of business. 

Impact on Small Business. Auto¬ 
mation, by cutting costs, enables 
small business to compete, grow and 
even enter fields formerly reserved 
to Big Business. Cheap Japanese ' 
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hand labour nearly drove one small 
manufacturer out of business. He 
made aluminium cups of the kind 
little girls use in their toy kitchen 
sets. In Detroit three brothers arc 
putting the man back in business. 

The Hautau brothers have devel¬ 
oped a machine that does tricks 
with aluminium sheets. The sheet 
is cut and formed; a slice is snipped 
ofT for a handle and the handle is 
shaped, then riveted to the cup with 
rivets the machine makes for itself 
out of the same aluminium. Only a 
maintenance man is needed in this 
cup factory, and it pops the pro¬ 
duct out at the rate of 2,000 an 
hour. 

This one machine is a small fac¬ 
tory—about a dozen feet long, half 
as wide and eight feet high. 

There is a similar portable factory 
which turns out finished artillery 
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shells. It can go into the field with 
an army. It fits into a truck, and 
needs nothing from home except 
the raw material. Shells can be 
made right behind the battle lines. 

Many small firms are doing their 
payroll work on the same kind of 
computer that big firms arc renting 
for about j[goo a month. It can be 
hired by the hour at a great saving 
in clerical costs, and businessmen 
bring their records to it much as 
housewives take their washing to 
the “launderettes.” 

Litde man, big man, every man 
—.lutomation is a fact of life for all 
of us. Labour-saving devices have 
made our standard of living what 
it is. Now, with the development 
of jutoniation, our economy is on 
the brink of .1 new era. 

An intcTn.ition.il lOnfLirnir on uuuxii.ition 
oruj.ini/pil by the Iniititutc of I’roductiao En- 
^ineerb, is being held at Margate this month. 


'Travel is so Broadening 

“We must go to Stratford-on-Avon tomorrow,” said a tourist to his 
friend. 

“What’s the use of that?” was the reply. “We can buy Stratford post¬ 
cards here in London.” 

“But one travels for more than to send postcards. I want to write my 
name on Shakespeare’s tomb.” 

Wishing to visit the Acropolis alone, a woman waited for other mem¬ 
bers of the cruise to leave, then set out by herself. It was a hot day and she 
took the climb slowly. When she caught her first full view of the Parthe¬ 
non she was so overcome by its incredible beauty that she slumped on 
to a rock by the roadside and wept. Just then, round the bend came 
the returning cruise party, headed by a middle-aged schoolteacher, who 

called out; “I know just how you feel, my dear. My feet hurt too.” 

-—Arnold Genthe, As t Remembn 



The Most Unforgettable Character 


I've Met 


m tht. ba)ou tountrv of 
southern Louisiana, where 
cyLJ sugar IS tlu stafl of lift, 
times arc not what thc) used to he 
The eolouifiilcane cutters with ’heir 
swift maenttts and bright hmdanas 
have gone So, too has gone, little by 
little, gracious living in the pillared 
mansions of thc sugar pi int.itions 
Some plantation iiousts hasc fall 
en in lums Others still stand which 
permit touiists to gipe—toi a fee 
al the gjaceful embracing arms 
of their wide staircans and at the 
enormous canopied beds Ikit onl\ 
one, (rlcnwood Plantation m thc 


Ik Ruth Alexander 

i ! fiLt)ii ( ed m nl tlumni t and leilum 

c|uiet little town of Napoleonville 
on Mavou Lafourche, has ooened 
Its doors to paving guests 

1 he stors of (ilcnwood is the 
siorv of Miss Cicntrude 
Miss (rerlrude will talk about 
southern Louisnna ill da\ long 
from ha\oi{< to hutture\, from crav 
fish biscjLie to tujt bmlot Ikit this 
tins heroic womm who it 57 still 
weirs si/c one shoes whose sharp 
little heels covei tilenwood from 
top to bottom evcr\ dav to see that 
escIV guest has cscivthmg, seldom 
talks about herself 

A stringer would sum her up m 
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one word—gay. And life at Glcn- 
wood is gay, in a gentle way. Some 
would find it too quiet. But those 
who love the scent of sweet olive 
and mimosa, or the Louis Philippe 
rose, or the old ways of the South, 
succumb to Cilenwood’s spell. 

I'he pace is slow. You can sit and 
talk, or you can go fishing in a moss- 
covered boat. If you don’t like to¬ 
day there is always tomorrow, but 
nobody at (ilcnwtiod is in a huir) 
to get there. 

Miss Cicrtrude encourages friend 
ship but not familiarity. Few of her 
guests even suspect that liehind her 
gav and easy manner lies a will of 
iron. 

Back in 1916 Miss Gertrude was 
)ust another New Orleans debu 
tante. She was petite; her hair was 
soft brown, and she was a little 
lieauty. The favourite among her 
escorts was gay and handsome Ed¬ 
ward Preston Munson, a rich and 
aristocratic young sugar planter 
from the bayou who had an interest 
in 2,000 acres of cane. They mar¬ 
ried, and Mr. Edward took Miss 
Gertrude to fdenwood. There the\ 
might have lived happily ever after, 
but for the cane-destroymg mosaic 
disease. 

The first seven years went like a 
story book. Miss Cicrtrude danced 
away the nights in her Ciinderella 
slippers while a band played on 
the huge gallery that now houses 
her antique china and glass—(For 
Sale). Mr. Edward hunted and rode 
his blooded horses in the horse 
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shows. Two girls and a boy were 
born to the elegant couple. 

Meanwhile the mosaic disease 
was doing its insidious work. The 
weight of the sweet stalks dropped 
from 18 to 7 tons an acre, Mort 
gages were foreclosed and by the 
time Mr. Edward woke up to the 
facts of life most of his 2,000 acres 
were gone. 

In no time at all Miss Cicrtrude 
and her husband were penniless. 
One by one, Miss Cicrtrude ordered 
most of the great old pecan trees in 
the grove to be cut into short 
lengths for the stoves in the village. 
(Nobody was buy ing long wood for 
plantation fireplaces any more.) She 
made her children's clothes from 
feed sacks and sometmics she 
couldn’t quite bleach out the labels, 
“Ciorn” or “Oats.” She sold vege 
tables from the plantation, and she 
made, and sold, Cireole cream cheese 
and fig preserves. 

Mr. Edward worked on the plan¬ 
tation, Then he worked in a sugar 
factory for a time. Hut he never 
worked in the house. 

This was 1924, a hard year in the 
sugar belt of southern Louisiana. 
One great plantation lady tcxik ii 
little coloured children, brothers and 
sisters, to bring up. Among them 
was the lieautiful golden-skinned 
Elizabeth, who has served Miss 
Gertrude for 20 years. 

Without the money to replant, 
using sjgar cane imported from 
Java, there was no way to save the 
plantation. On the very day Miss 
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Gertrude knew she was expecting 
her fourth child she learned that afi 
the land was gone and the house it¬ 
self was to be sold by auction. 

“1 was delighted at the prospect 
of another child and with a song 
in my heart I hurried to the sheriff’s 
office in Napoleonvillc to bid on 
what was left of Glenwood.” 

She bought back the house and 
eight acres. Her down payment was 
made with money she had earned 
by selling the firewood, vege^^ables 
and preserves. To make up the 
price, she assumed a large mort¬ 
gage, which took 20 years to pay. 
And that’s where the paying guests 
came in. 

One day an enterprising cousin 
inserted a di.screet advertisement in 
a magazine. “Louisiana couple 
living in their ancestral mansion 
will take winter guests; fine food; 
informal atmosphere.” She turned 
the enquiries over to Miss (iertrude 
who was terrified at the number 
who applied for accommodation. 
Could she please them,^ Or would 
they find the gentle pace of Glen¬ 
wood too quiet? 

Before she could make up her 
mind, a buyer appeared for Glen¬ 
wood. He would assume the mort¬ 
gage and pay a goodly sum of cash. 
There would be enough for Miss 
Gertrude and Mr. Edward to live 
on comfortably. 

But Glenwood, of course, was 
not for sale. In the past ten years, 
hundreds of guests have come and 
gone, and come again. 


The picture of Miss Gertrude I 
remember best is that of a great 
lady scaled opposite her husband at 
the end of the carved walnut table 
that easily accommodates their 20 
guests. Ten minutes before dinner 
is announced Miss Gertrude may 
be in the kitchen finishing an oyster 
pie. But by the time the guests enter 
the dining room, a transformation 
has taken place. She has Income an 
elegant and carefree hostess. 

Miss Gertrude stunelimes talks 
about the old days at Cilenwood— 
when Mr, Edward’s sister wanted a 
night wedding and her father 
brought electricity to Napoleonvillc 
to wire the little church. 

As the meal draws to a close, she 
will rise and say, “Shall we have 
cafe brulot in the dr.iwing room?” 
Miss Gertrude sits beside the rose¬ 
wood Hagere and Elizabeth brings 
in the silver brulot bowl and the 
tall thin cups. She hands Miss Ger¬ 
trude the silver decanter of brandy 
and a silver pot of the delicious 
Louisiana coffee. Then the lights go 
out and an age-old ceremony of the 
Deep South lives again. 

Miss Gertrude lights the alcohol 
in the silver tray and blue flames 
lick the bowl. In an instant the 
brandy catches fire and all is ablaze. 
She dips her ladle up and down, 
high and low, and says. mysteri- 
ouslv, as the blue fire mounts and 
the odour of spiced brandy fills the 
room, “You see, I am bewitched.” 

She is, and so are all who know 
her. 



Imposed by terror 27 years ago, collectivized 
farming is still the Kremlin's greatest failure 



Russia’s A?fg?y Fanners 

By Ellsworth Ravmond 


Once we had a wooden plough, 
And we raided enough to <ell 
But we have a tractor now, 

And life is a living hell 

S o SING Soviet peasants, when 
lights are low and Communist 
bosses far away Even the close 
mouthed Kremlin now admits that 
there is a crisis down on Russia’s 
collective farms Ten wtary scars 
after V L Day, the U S S R grows 
far fcwei vegetables than before 

liLvwoDiH RAYMoNn was from 1938 to 
1943 a political and economic analyst at the 
U S Embassy in Moscow I rom 1944 to 
1946 he was consultant on Russia to the In 
ttlligcnce Group of the (rcncral Staff of the 
U S War Dcpaitmcnt Today he is an As 
sistant Profcisor of Government at New 
York University 


the war Oram, sugar b'^ets and 
other key focxl crops barely exceed 
pre war levels Moscow requisitions 
so much grain that farm animals 
die 

Russia today has fewer lambs, 
sheep, beef cattle and milk cows 
than before collectivization 27 years 
ago Yet the nation has 60 million 
more mouths to feed and the popu¬ 
lation IS expanding at the rate of 
three million each year (One Soviet 
crop never fails—babies.) Result 
many Russian families eat meat 
only once a week. 

How can a ruthless police state be 
a farm failure? The Soviet now has 
more land under crops than in all 
Russian history Each collective is a 
giant farm, under tight Communist 
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control, with thousands of acres 
suited perfectly for mass use of 
modern machinery. And there are 
plenty of machines. Russia now has 
a million tractors., twice as many as 
before the war. 

But Marxist mechanical planning 
always ignores life’s vital spark: 
human dreams. The Communist 
planner is a city intellectual, abhor¬ 
ring the mud and manure of fertile 
soil. He can never understand the 
true aim of every peasant: to have 
his own farm. 

Russian farmers were never pros¬ 
perous, Before collectivization, an 
average peasant lived barely above 
the “bread line.” Yet the peasants 
felt frce---they hid food to avoid 
state requisitions, and even distilled 
cheap grain into vodka to sell illicitly 
at a high price. 

I’hen, a quarter of a century ago, 
Stalin decreed that farms must be 
collectivized. A million armed 
Communists marched out to the 
villages with the class-war slogan: 
“Rely on the poor peasant, ally with 
the middle peasant, down with the 
kulak (the small landowner)!” So 
the tragedy of errors began. The 
p>oor peasants were generally ineffi¬ 
cient farmers. Yet they became the 
main labourers on the new collec¬ 
tive farms. Meanwhile the kulak, 
who had made his dwarf farm pay, 
was officially branded a capitalist. 
He lost his hut, livc.siock and land 
to the collective, but was forbidden 
to join it. Naturally, the kulaks 
fought like devils. The poorer peas¬ 


ants had to be forced into collectives 
at gun point. 

For several years undeclared war 
raged in the villages. (Stalin later 
confessed to Churchill that fighting 
Hitler was easier than socializing 
the stubborn Russian peasant.) 
When it was over, most of the peas¬ 
ants were collectivized. But half of 
the Soviet’s farm animals were 
missing—the peasants slaughtered 
them instead of surrendering them 
to the collective farms. Five million 
of the best farmers were dead or de¬ 
ported. Soviet agriculture has never 
fully recovered. 

Yet Communism gained what it 
wanted. Peasants can no longer bury 
grain in the ground to avoid gov¬ 
ernment requisitions, Toda) one 
big collective, easily policed, occu 
pies land where many private farms 
stood before. Armed guards protect 
the harvests from farmers’ pilfering 
until the state takes its lion's share 
of the crop.s. 

Half the total prcxluce is requi 
sitioned by the state to pay for the 
rental of farm machinery. The 
Kremlin does not permit a collec 
tive to own its tractors. Over the 
years the collectives pay the full 
value of the machines many times 
over—and the state still has the 
machines. 

The second half of the requisition 
is bought by the state at a fixed low 
price which often doesn’t even cover 
production costs. In theory, if the 
collective has anything left to sell 
after the double requisitioning, this 
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surplus can be marketed to the 
public at a higher price. In practice, 
there is rarely anything left. 

Bur fly over any Russian collec¬ 
tive in summer and you sec colour¬ 
ful proof that peasants can still farm 
well if profit is involved. Stretching 
for miles around the village are the 
brown, sparse, desolate collective 
fields—and behind each peasant 
hut is a lush little garden, bur.sting 
with greenery, 'rhese oases are the 
collective farmers’ personal kitchen- 
gardens, the last remnant of private 
farming that is permitted in the 
U.S.S.R. 

These tiny plc)ts can be big 
money-makers. Some townspeople 
willingly pay high prices for fresh 
food, so much more tasty than the 
monotonous government stores. 
The Kremlin levies heavy taxes on 
the.se gardens, but even so, peasants 
earn more from them than from 
their collective-farm wages. 

Russian peasants have an unwrit 
ten law: Never steal from a private 
garden—instead, rob the collective 
farm, I knew Soviet city children 
who spent their summer holidays in 
a collective village. If they merely 
walked into a private garden, the 
first peasant who saw them would 
shout, “(jet out! That’s Ivanov’s 
property! ’’ The same children could 
romp for miles through a collective 
field, trampling ripening grain, and 
none of the farmers would protest. 

The Second World War kept the 
Kremlin so busy that it could not 
police the peasantry. So villagers 
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quietly ploughed their gardens 
deeper and deeper into the collec¬ 
tive fields. Although not according 
to directive, this peasant “war 
effort” was truly remarkable. But 
Hitler’s defeat brought Communist 
watchdogs back to the farms. No 
less than mtlhon acres of “stolen 
land” in the form of private kitchen- 
gardens were liquidated and once 
more added to the collectives. Rub¬ 
bing salt in peasant wounds, Mos¬ 
cow then increased the production 
norms, food requisitions and farm 
taxes. 

In 1950 Stalin promulgated a plan 
whereby all small collectives would 
merge to form huge communes. 
Peasants were to be uprooted from 
ihcif ancestral homes and moved 
into the barracks of an “agricultural 
city” to be constructed on each new 
giant farm. Soviet propaganda 
thundered that big collectives were 
more efficient, and barracks living 
would give peasants the refinements 
of urban life. The real reason for 
the collcclive-farm merger was 
stronger police control. 

The peasants struck back with 
their only weapon: passive resist¬ 
ance, Most of them sat tight and 
refused to move. With the coming 
of the Korean conflict. Stalin dared 
not risk a second revolt of the farm 
villages. Fearing that angry peas¬ 
ants might sabotage the sowing of 
crops, the Kremlin finally con¬ 
demned its own farm policy. “Agri¬ 
cultural cities,” Pravda proclaimed, 
“are unsocialist.” 
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But the Soviet state retreated too 
little and too late. Peasant resistance 
had already created chaos, which 
endures to this day. Flax and hemp 
harvests sank below pre-war levels, 
('otton crops slumped. Two million 
cattle vanished in the same way as 
during the gun point collectiviza¬ 
tion 27 years earlier. Half a million 
cows were lost in 1952 alone. Stalin 
died leaving his heirs the heritage 
of millions of infuriated [reasants 
and a complete agricultural mess. 

The men who succeeded Stalin 
cannot be said to have come up with 
a brilliant solution to their problem. 
To .save the situation, they devised 
two half-remedies, both inadequate. 

First, state requisitions were de¬ 
creased, prices increased and garden 
taxes cut. Such concessions to pri¬ 
vate prtifit might have increased 
peasant incentive, but they were too 
small. 

“Don’t trust the peasants” was 
the second miracle cure. The vil¬ 
lages were flooded with city ('om- 
rnuni.sts, on the theory that they 
would operate farm machines prop¬ 
erly and make sure that collective 
farmers behaved. In the last year an 
army of 200,000 city engineers, me¬ 
chanics and agronomists has in¬ 
vaded the Russian countryside. 
Supposedly, these shock troops of 
the agricultural front arc volunteers. 
In cold fact, most of them hate 
what Pratfda calls their “noble pa¬ 
triotic duty.” No townsman wishes 
to live amid village hostility. Nor 
is it pleasant to forsake city pubs 


and cinemas for the backward coun¬ 
tryside. 

These unhappy urban exiles avoid 
setting foot in a village for fear that 
mischievous peasants will ask when 
to plough, how to sow or other em¬ 
barrassing questions. Many of them 
ease such consciences as they possess 
by writing directives to farms from 
a safe distance. Meanwhile, work 
on the farm still lags. 

The simplest and most logical 
farm stimulant is still ignored, (live 
any peasant a larger private garden 
and he will till it from dawn to 
dusk. But the Kremlin dare not 
surrender the Communist principle 
of collective farms. 

What will the eventuak result of 
the Soviet’s farm blunders be.^ 
Only time has the answer. Mean¬ 
while, the free world .should thank 
its silent ally, the humble Russian 
peasant. As long as he sabotages 
Communism, the Kremlin will 
think twice before risking war. 

The failure of Russia’s farm policy 
was dramatically demonstrated by 
Malenkov’s resignation in February. 

In March a Soviet decree announced 
a new agricultural programme in¬ 
tended to correct the “serious mis¬ 
takes” of the government. It ad¬ 
mitted that central planning had 
su[>pressed initiative, weakened in¬ 
terest in the collective farms and 
failed to stimulate production Rut 
while Soviet agriculture was to be 
freed from centralized control, the 
basic policy of collectivization would 
remain unchanged. 




How Not to 
Love a Woman 

By Judy Garland 

iLLioNs OF woids havc been 
written on how a man 
should l(»vc a woman. 1 should like 
to give you my reflections on the 
things a man should not do in lov¬ 
ing a woman. 

Don’t yield your leadership 
That’s the main thing Don’t hand 
us the reins. We should consider 
this an abdication on your part. It 
would confuse us, it would alarm 
us, It would make us pull back. 
Quicker than anything else it will 


fog the clear vision that made us 
love you in the first place. 

Oh, we shall try to get you to give 
up your position as Number One in 
the house. That is the terrible con¬ 
tradiction in us. We shall seem to 
be fighting you to the last ditch for 
final authority on everything for a 
while. But in the obscure recesses of 
our hearts, we want you to win You 
have to win For we aren’t really 
made for leadership It’s a p6sc. 

I think this first bid to domesti¬ 
cate you, to make you give up your 
leadership, is a test we simply must 
put you through For, at heart, we 
arc dreadfully insecure We must 
know, beyond doubt, that we’re sate 
with you That you can take it, that 
you are not bluffing about your 
strength. And most of all, that you 
care enough to win 

What we’re really scared of is 
that your love will go dead. And, 
being women, being the natural- 
born passive ones, we won’t be able 
to lift a finger to stop it Being fol¬ 
lowers, we can’t fight to keep you. 
And that’s why we fi^t with you, 
why we struggle, until we’re totally 
assured that you’re Number One 
and loye the role 

You may say you don’t like it that 
way You like a woman who knows 
her own mind, who’s clear, defimte, 
whom you can depend on Well, 
that’s all right, too We shall be 
what you want us to be We shall 
be Miss Tweedy with a mannish 
nride and a stentorian voice Or wt 
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shall be Miss Efficienty with a 
house in apple-pie order, the chil¬ 
dren as quiet as mice and your slip¬ 
pers waiting." We shall he anything 
you want. As long as you want it, 
and make it clear that you do. 

And you^ What do you have to 
do to get this paragon of giving 
womanho(xl ^ Well, don’t worrv 
about the details if you really love 
us. It will show. It doesn’t matter if 
vou don’t help with the dishes. It 
doesn’t matter if vou’re terrible at 
odd )obs about the house, if vou 
rebel at our long phone con versa 
tions with women friends, get furi¬ 
ous at our pampering of the chil 
dren, bring us to heel about money. 
Oh, if vou only knew how much it 
didn't matter! 

But some things do matter; how 
often you get it over to us, spon¬ 
taneously and in your own way. that 
the intense secret of our love is on 
your mind. But never mechanically. 
The mechanization of love means 
death to us. 

I know a husband who sent two 
dozen roses to his wife every day in 
the year. In the end the routine ar¬ 
rival of the flowers, such a lovely 
gesture at the beginning, became a 
horror to her. Her “thank vou dar- 
ling” became a phrase to choke on. 

Ciift-giving is one of the chief 
ways you have of telling us about 
your feelings for us. It is only mean¬ 
ingful to the woman if she recog¬ 
nizes that subtle essence of wanting- 
to-show-your-feelings in the giving. 

Perhaps even more important 


than gift-giving, show that you 
want to be alone with us. 

At a picnic in the country, say¬ 
ing: “You kids stay here. Mother 
and I are going for a walk alone.” 
And then taking our hand. Just a 
little walk. Just a few minutes. Just 
to show us we’re not all mother, all 
helpmate. 

Wc lose oui identities quickly in 
what we’re doing. And you give it 
back to us when you show us that 
we’re basically vour sweetheart— 
not just the mother of your children 
or your economic collaborator. 

And this brings me to the prob¬ 
lem of arguing and fighting. Minor 
discords are like a fog; they ac 
cumulate. And a good tiff can be like 
a breath of cool breeze to a vallev 
mist, clearing the atmosphere. 

But when we must have an argu 
ment, don’t veil at us. Wc suspect a 
yeller. And it isn’t because the loud 
voice frightens us. It’s because wc 
know that your voice-raising means 
weakness. That somehow, wc have 
scared you. And remember, wc want 
you to win the argument. 

There is a passage in the Bible, 
in the Book of Ruth, that always 
brings tears to a woman’s eyes: 
“Whither thou goest, 1 will go; and 
where thou lodgcst, 1 will lodge; thv 
people shall be my people, and thy 
(lod my God.” Wc weep because 
we think of it as a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of woman, the follower. To 
many of us it means that you alone 
must be the leader. If you arc, 
nothing else really matters. 





Why we should know the facts about the Moslem faith 






A WESTERN VIEW 


By James A. Michener 

Author of "The Bridget at Toko-ri,’ “Tales of the 
South Pacific," “Sayonara.’' etc 


O KE Oh the strangest facts in today’s 
world is that Islam, .i religion which 
in many ways is almost identical with Chris¬ 
tianity and Judaism, should be so poorly 
understood in Europe and America. Since 
there are 350 million Moslems in the world, 
and since they control many strategic areas 
of the earth, it is essential that we under¬ 
stand them better. 

But look what happened recently to a 
distinguished Moslem who visited the 
United States. Count the insults that were 
unconsciously heaped upon him : 

He was shown a mosaic in a New York 
church and told, “Sec! We appreciate your 
prophet, too.” But, in the mosaic, Jesus, 
Moses and Buddha were shown seeking 
men’s souls with reason and light. Moham¬ 
med was shown with a sword, offering con¬ 
version or death. 

Later he saw a film in which brave and 
holy crusaders were shown fighting craven 
Moslems for possession of the Christian city 
of Jerusalem. The crusaders appeared as 
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educated, scnsjtivc men, the Mos¬ 
lems as illiterate brutes. 

A newspaper carried an account 
of Mohammed’s lead coffin, which, 
according to legend, hovers mysteri¬ 
ously somewhere between heaven 
and earth. The news story naturally 
cast ridicule on such a belief. 

In several discussions tlic visitor 
heard his religion characterized as 
“sumptuous,” “voluptuou.s,” “syb¬ 
aritic” and “pleasure-loving.” 

At a public meeting a speaker 
said as a joke, “Well, if the moun¬ 
tain will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed will have lo go to the 
mountain. That hapjx'ns to many 
would-be projihcts.” The audience 
chuckled. 

Worst of all, wherever he went, 
this man was called a “Moham¬ 
medan,” and his religion was re¬ 
ferred to as “Mohammedanism.” 
These are twe^ of the most unfortun 
ate words one can use to describe 
this {XJwerful religion. 

Let us see why these experiences 
would be so olTensive to a believer 
in Islam. 

The Founder: Mohammed, the 
inspired man who founded Islam, 
was born about a.d. 570 at Mecca. 
Orphaned at birth, he was always 
particularly solicitous of the poor 
and the needy, the widow and the 
orphan, the slave and the down- 
tTOTden. At 20 he was already a sue 
cessful businessman, and soon bc- 
tamc director of camel caravans for 
a wealthy widow. When he reached 
25 his employer, recognizing his 


merit, proposed marriage. Even 
though she was 15 years his senior, 
he married her, and as long as she 
lived he remained a devoted hus¬ 
band. 

By 40 this man of the desert had 
sccurecl for himself a most satisfying 
life: a loving wife, fine children 
and wealth. Then, Moslems believe, 
in a series of dramatic and terrif) mg 
events, he began to receive through 
the Archangel Gabriel a revelation 
of God’s word. 

Like almost every major prophet 
before him, Mohammed fought shy 
of serving as the transmitter of 
Ciod’s word, sensing his own inade¬ 
quacy. But the angel commanded, 
“Read.” So far as wc know, Mo¬ 
hammed was hardly able to read or 
write, but he began to dictate those 
inspired words which would soon 
revolutionize a large part of the 
earth: “There is but one God.” 

Mohammed’s message infuriated 
those rich Arabs whose faith re¬ 
quired many idols, and he and his 
few followers were driven from 
Mecca, his home. Forced now to 
light in defence of the freedom of 
conscience which he preached, he 
became an accomplished military 
leader. Although he repeatedly went 
into battle outmanned and out- 
speared as much as five to one, he 
won some spectacular victories. 

Later he became head of the 
state, and the testimony even of his 
enemies is that he administered 
wisely. The wisdom he displayed in 
judging intricate cases became the 
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basis for the religious law that gov¬ 
erns Islam today. In his final years 
he was invited to become a dictator 
or a saint, but he rejected both 
temptations, insisting that he was 
an average man to whom God had 
sent another of His periodic mes 
sages to the world. 

By the force of his extraordi¬ 
nary personality, Mohammed revo¬ 
lutionized life in Arabia and 
throughout the Middle East. He 
preached a religion dedicated to one 
God. He lifted women from the 
bondage in which desert custom 
held them and preached general 
social justice. 

Moslems think it particularly 
ironic when Mohammed is charged 
by Western writers with having 
established a voluptuous religion. 
Among drunkards he abolished al¬ 
cohol, so that even today all good 
Moslems are teetotallers. Among 
the lazy he ordained individual 
ritual prayers five times each day. 
In a nation that revelled in feasting 
he instituted a most rigorous day¬ 
time fast lasting a full month each 
year, 

- Western critics have based their 
charges of voluptuousness mainly 
on the ^question of women. Before 
Mohammed, however, men were 
encouraged to take innumerable 
wives; he limited them to four only, 
and the Koran is explicit that hus¬ 
bands who are unable to maintain 
strict equality between two or more 
wives must confine themselves to 
one. 


A widespread misunderstanding 
arises from Mohammed’s promise 
of paradise. In a land of blistering 
drought and sandstorms he pre¬ 
dicted that evil men would suffer 
the tormenting fires of hell, whefreas 
good men would be transported to 
a perpetual paradise of cool breezes, 
comforting streams and beautiful 
houris. 

Western imaginations, unfamiliar 
with this last word, defined it by 
analogy with one of the ugliest 
words in English and jumped to the 
conclusion that Mohammed’s para¬ 
dise was to be a sexual debauch. 
■They were wrong. A houri is a fair- 
skinned, black-eyed woman created 
from musk and spices, incredibly 
beautiful, and perpetually virgin. 

Last summer 1 stood on the edge 
of an Asian desert with one of Is¬ 
lam’s greatest philosophers, and he 
said, “Today much effort is being 
spent to prove that Mohammed’s 
paradise was only symbolic. Wise 
men explain away everything. But 
let me tell you this. I have lived my 
whole life faithful to God in this 
baking desert. I’ve avoided one 
earthly temptation after another in 
an cfTort to gain paradise. If I get 
there and find no cool rivers, no 
date trees and no beautiful chaste 
girls made of musk and spice to 
keep me company, I shall feel badly 
defrauded.” 

In all things Mohammed was pro¬ 
foundly practical. When his beloved 
son Ibrahim died, an eclipse oc¬ 
curred, and rumours of God’s per- 
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sonal condolence quickly arose. 
Whercujxjn Mohammed is said to 
have announced, “An eclipse is a 
phenomenon of nature, it is foolish 
tu attribute such things to the birth 
or death of a human being.” 

At Mohammed’s own death an 
attempt was made to deify him, but 
the man who was to bt‘come his ad¬ 
ministrative succes.sor killed the 
hysteria with one of the noblest 
s|)ceches in religious history: “If 
there arc any among you who wor¬ 
shipped Mohammed, he i.s dead. 
But if it was (iod you worship|jed, 
He lives for ever.” 

Mohammed, the man, was buried 
in an ordinary tomb whose Icxration 
has always been known. The story 
of the floating lead coffin arose in 
Europe in later centuries. 

The.se things explain why people 
who follow the religion of Moham¬ 
med do not like to be called “Mo¬ 
hammedans.” Said the desert 
philosopher la.sl summer, “A Chris¬ 
tian is a man who believes that 
Christ was a part of God, and 
the central fact of his religion. A 
‘Mohammedan,’ by analogy, would 
have to be a man who believed that 
Mohammed was likewise a part of 
God, and the central fact of his re¬ 
ligion. But Mohammed was a man. 
He married, had children, earned a 
living, died and was buried in a 
grave like the rest of us. No learned 
man would worship Mohammed, It 
is God we worship. Therefore, call 
us Moslems—those who submit to 
the will of God.” 


June 

The Book: 'Bhe Koran is prob¬ 
ably the most often read book in the 
world, surely the most often mem¬ 
orized, and possibly the most in¬ 
fluential in the daily life of the peo¬ 
ple who believe in it. Not quite so 
long as the New Testament, written 
in an exalted style, it is neither 
poetry nor ordinary prose, yet it 
possesses the ability to arouse its 
hearers to ecstasies of faith. Its 
rhythms have been compared to the 
beat of drums, to the echoes of 
nature and to the chants which are 
common in all early societies. 

It IS written in Arabic, and de¬ 
vout Moslem.s have often insisted 
that it must not be translated into 
any other language. One might ex¬ 
pect that such a wish would have 
limited the spread of Islam. On the 
contrary; all over the world men 
have laboured to learn Arabic, not 
an easy language, just to be able to 
read their holy book and pray in 
the original. 

The Koran was revealed to Mo¬ 
hammed between the vears 6io and 

j 

632 in the cities of Mecca and Me¬ 
dina. Devoted scribes wrote it down 
on “scraps of paper, bark and the 
white shoulder blades of animals.” 
The early revelations were dazzling 
assurances that there was only one 
God, Merciful and Compassionate: 
“He is Allah, the Creator, the 
Maker, the Fashioner. Whatever is 
in the heavens and the earth de¬ 
clares His glory; and He is the 
Mighty, the Wise.” 

It was this message that inspired 
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men to revolutionize their lives and 
their nations. In later years, when 
Islam began to penetrate large areas 
of Arabia and had acquired much 
power, the revelations dealt with 
the organization of society, its laws, 
procedures and problems. 

The Christian or Jew who reads 
the Koran finds himself on familiar 
ground a good deal of the time. If 
the following random verses, chosen 
from hundreds like them, were sud 
denly read in a church or synagogue, 
the congregation might have trouble 
guessing where thev came from. 

“('ned one of the brothers, ‘Slav 
not Joseph, but if ye must do some¬ 
thing, throw him down to the boi 
tom of the well; he will be picked 
up by a caravan of travellers,’ ” 

“So also was Jonah among those 
sent by Us. When he ran away to 
the ship fully laden, he agreed to 
last lots and was condemned. Then 
the big Fish tlid swallow him.” 

“Mary asked: ‘How shall I have a 
son, seeing that no man has touched 
me and I am not unchaste^’ The 
angel replied: ‘So it will be. Thy 
Lord saith This is easy for Me.’ So 
she conceived him, and she retired 
with him to a remote place.” 

Many revered names from Chris 
tianity and Judaism apjiear in the 
Koran, For example, five of the im¬ 
portant chapters are entitled Noah, 
Jonah, Joseph, Abraham, Mary. 
Lacking specific chapters of their 
own, but playing quite important 
roles are Jesus, Adam, David, Goli¬ 
ath, Job, Moses, Lot and Solomon. 


Islam IS partly founded on the 
words of four piophets who lived 
before Mohammed: Jesus, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses. The Koran does 
not acknowledge that Jesus was the 
Son of God and that He suffered 
death upon the Cross; if Jesus were 
.icknowledged the child of God, 
Moslems believe it would compro¬ 
mise Ciod’s oneness, the belief 
which is the cornerstone of Islam. 
It would, moreover, lie difficult 
thereafter to contend that Moham¬ 
med was the bearer of the final per¬ 
fect revelation, a.s Moslems do. 

The Koran is remarkably down 
to-earih in its discussion of the good 
life. In one memorable passage it 
diiccts: “When )e deal with each 
other in transactions involving fu 
turc obligations, reduce them to 
writing ... and get two witnesses, 
.so that if one of them errs the other 
can remind him. This is ju.s»^er in 
the sight of GckI, more suitable as 
evidence, and more convenient to 
prevent doubts among yourselves.” 

It IS this dedication to one God 
plus practical instruction that makes 
the Koran unique. Each Islamic 
nation contains many citizens who 
are convinced that their land will be 
governed well only if its laws con¬ 
form to the Koran. 

The Traditions: In addition to 
the Koran, Islam relies upon “fradi 
tions”—what Mohammed said and 
did. These are largely affectionate 
camp fire gossip, the odds and ends 
that would be remembered after a 
great man had died. 
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About 200 years after Moham- 
need’s death more than 600,000 sep¬ 
arate anecd()les about him were 
current, and several great scholars 
undertook the job of checking them 
for historical validity. More than 
597,000 were rejected. The remain¬ 
der, called the Hadith, arc accepted 
by all goexJ Moslems. 

Much of Islam’s common sense 
comes from them. For example; 
“One dark night Mohammed had 
to escort his wife home from the 
moscjue.Onlhcway he saw two men 
giggling in the shadows, so he called 
them to him, lifted his wife’s veil 
and said, ‘See, it is my wife with 
whom I walk.’ When the strangers 
protested that they trusted him, he 
said. ‘I was not worried about ytiur 
trust of me. 1 did not want your 
faith to be affected bv your sus¬ 
picions.’ ” 

Once a jew came to the prophet 
and protested that Mohammed’s 
chief assistant had outraged Jews 
by claiming that Mohammed was 
more exalted than Moses. The pro¬ 
phet said to his assistant; “You 
should not ha\e said this. The feel¬ 
ings of other people must be re¬ 
spected.” 

Also, some of the profoundest ele¬ 
ments of Moslem faith and culture 
derive from these traditions. Every 
Moslem, in beginning a meal or en¬ 
tering upon any other task, repeats 
“In the name of God, Most Bene¬ 
ficent, Most Merciful.” This is the 
opening verse of the Koran. Mos¬ 
lems greet each other with the tradi 


jmte 

tional salutation, “Peace be on you.” 
The whole ritual of congregational 
prayer is taken from the traditions, 
including the well-known call to 
worship. 

Some traditions influenced West¬ 
ern behaviour: “On one cx:casion 
Mohammed saw a donkey being 
branded on the face. When asked 
why this was being done, the herds¬ 
men said, ‘The Romans taught us 
this to prevent theft.’ Mohammed 
reflected a moment and said, ‘An 
animal’s face is the most sensitive 
part of Its body. If you must brand, 
then do it on the flanks, where the 
flesh is thicker.’ And the custom 
spread.” 

As a successful general, Moham 
med left many traditions regarding 
decent conduct in war: “Faithfully 
carry out all covenants and agree¬ 
ments. Avoid treachery and do not 
disfigure the enemy dead. Do not 
slay children, women, old men or 
persons dedicated to the service of 
religion. Do not destroy sacred ob¬ 
jects, orchards or crops.” 

Mohammed was .sceptical about 
miracles, and rebuked those who 
sought them. Nevertheless several 
have been ascribed to him. The 
famous story of Mohammed and 
the mountain, however, relates to 
a clownish fakir cf that name who 
lived in Turkey centuries after the 
prophet. In a bit of horseplay he 
announced that, on the morrow, he 
would make the nearby mountain 
come to him. When the mountain 
declined, he .shrugged his .shoulders 
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and said, “Well, I’ll go to the 
mountain.” 

Throughout the traditions Mo¬ 
hammed appears as a saintly man, 
one whom devout people of all re¬ 
ligions would have recognized im¬ 
mediately as deeply concerned 
about the nature of God. He preach¬ 
ed that slaves should be set free, 
that fathers should not kill unwant¬ 
ed baby girls, that those oppressed 
by society inherit the earth, that 
peace is better than war, that justice 
prevails, I’herc is much proof that 
Mohammed hoped for the day 
when all who shared a common be¬ 
lief in God would exist together in 
peace. It is well documented that, 
on one occasion, when a deputation 
of Christians visited him, he said, 
when time for prayers arrived, 
“(Conduct vour service here in the 
mosque. It is a place consecrated to 
Ciod.” 

The Religion: To be a Moslem, 
one must submit to five disciplines. 

1. The Moslem must confess that 
“there is no god but G<xl, and Mo¬ 
hammed is His prophet.” This con¬ 
fession does not mean that Moham- 

-med was God’s only prophet. The 
Jewish prophets are included and 
the Christian prophet, Jesus, is 
given special reverence. What Mos¬ 
lems do contend is that Mohammed 
was “the seal of the prophet,” who 
brought God’s final message. His 
dispensation sums up and super¬ 
sedes all others, 

2. The Moslem must observe 
ritual prayers five times daily—at 


dawn, at noon, in the afternoon, 
after sunset and at night, preferably 
in congregation. All visitors to Is¬ 
lam testify that one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary sights in world religion 
occurs when, in a dimly lit mosque, 
hundreds of men stand shoulder to 
shoulder, then bow and prostrate 
themselves as they face Mecca. It is 
in such prayer that the brotherhood 
of Islam is born. 

3. I’hc Moslem must contribute 
two and a half per cent of his 
gross wealth (not income) to charity 
every year. Like the C'hristian tithe, 
this has become a matter of individ¬ 
ual conscience. The principle, how¬ 
ever, is of great importance to Mos¬ 
lem nations, for it justifies modern 
taxes for social welfare. 

4. The Moslem must fast during 
daylight hours for one lunar month 
each year, and 11 is amazing how 
many devout people do so. Just be 
fore dawn a man takes his last 
food, drinks his last cup of water. 
Throughout that entire day, no 
matter how exhausting the heat, 
the true Mtislcm refuses food or 
water, 'rhen, at du.sk, he breaks fast. 

5. The Moslem, if physically and 
financially able, should during his 
lifetime make at least one pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, after which he is en¬ 
titled to call himself hajj. This cus¬ 
tom arose when most Moslems lived 
within a few miles of the holy city. 
It is preserved today when men 
must travel across continents. 

No other religion in history 
.;pread so rapidly as Islam. By the 
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time of Moh.immed s death (a d 
632) Islam controlled a great part 
ot Arabia Soon it triumphed in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, the lower bor 
ders of present Russia ind across 
North Atnea to the gates of Spain 
In the next century its progress was 
c'en more spectacular 
The West has widely believed 
that this surge of religion was made 
possible by the sword But no mod 
tin scholar accepts that idea, and 
the Koran is explicit in support of 
litedom of conscience 1 he tvi 
denee is strong that Islam welcomed 
the peoples ot many diverse relig 
10ns, so long as they behaved them 
seKes and paid extra taxes Moham 
med constantl) taught that Moslems 
should to operate with the ‘people 
f)t the Book” (Jews and ( hristians) 

1 rue there were often wars be 
tween Moslems and either C hris 
tians or jews (sometimes because 
the older religions insisted on bat 
tie), and the Koran contains pas 
sages of primitive violence relating 
to these wars But testimony is over 
whelming that “followers of the 
Book” were usual 1 \ given decent 
tieatinent, sanctuarv and freedom 
to worship is thc> wished 
Important Facts: M in) Western 
ers, accustomed by their historv 
books to believe that Moslems were 
barbarous inBdcls, find it difficult 
to comprehend how profoundly our 
intellectual life has lieen influenced 
bv Moslem scholars in the fields of 
science, medicine, mathematics, ge 
ographv and philosophy Crusaders 


who invaded the Holy Land to fight 
Moslems returned to Europe with 
new ideas of love, poetry, chivalry, 
warfare and government Our con 
cept of what a universitv should be 
was deepiv modified b\ Moslem 
scholars who perfected the writing 
of history and who brought to 
Europe much Circtk learning 
Although Islam originated in 
Arabia, toda> onfi i srinll percent 
age (seven per cent) of the world’s 
Moslems art Ar ibians, ind less than 
1 quarter (20 per cent) spe ik Arabic 
as their native language 
More than most religions Islam 
preaches the brothcihood ot all 
races colours ind nations within its 
fold Mohammed himselt probablv 
had the same skin colouring as Jesus 
-a vcr\ sun mined white but to 
day his followers tmbrict all col 
ours black men from Afriea, yellow 
men fre>m C him, brown men from 
Malaya, white men from I urkey 
Islam permits no priesthood, and 
this religion like Judaism, discour 
ages portraiture Mosques are de 
eorated with geometric il patterns 
only If this irticle were to be illus 
trated by 1 drawing intended to 
represent Mohammed, all copies of 
the magazine would be immediately 
confiscated in Moslem countries 
For long periods in history Mos 
lem nations strayed far from the 
spirit of Mohammed If one fcx:uscs 
only upoii the worst Persian and 
Turkish caliphs, one can easily con 
demn Islam as a religion that failed 
But one can find similar dark spots 
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in the history of Christianity, If one 
looks at the enormous good that 
Islam has achieved, however, one 
secs the permanent greatness of this 
religion. 

I have been studying Islam for 
many years, and I cannot see any 
valid reason why this religion and 
others cannot co operate. I know 
that some fanatic men in Islam 
preach jihad (holy war) against un 
believers and that they try to assas 
sinate their own leaders to foment 
such war. But no sensible Moslem 
listens to them. They arc today’s 
equivalent of the hotheaded Ciihris- 
tian knights who, in the Middle 
Ages, vowed to exterminate all Mun- 
lems. Age cures such rashness. 

Nor can I find any permanent 
reason why in the Middle East 
Arabs and Israelis should continue 
their temporary enmity. In the long 
sweep of history Moslems and Jews 
have co-operated in areas of mutual 
interest. True, there have been re- 
jieated troubles. But even under the 
worst caliphs, Jews held positions of 
influence and, in general, retained 
religious freedom within Moslem 
society. Today the State of Israel is 
an exasperation to Moslems, espe¬ 
cially to Arabs, and a temptation to 
rash action; but once the immediate 


and pressing problems have been 
settled, Moslems and Jews should 
be expected again to exist m har 
rnony—as they did for more than 
1,300 years. 

Of great importance to the world 
IS the fact that Islam, as a religion, 
IS unalterably opposed to Commun¬ 
ism. Sometimes when living among 
Moslems I feel that God is a much 
greater reality to them than He is to 
Christians. It is difficuh to believe 
that Moslems would willingly sur¬ 
render their faith for a Communism 
which denies His existence. 

On the other hand, Islam as a 
society is in certain respects closer to 
communal life than it is to capital¬ 
ism. 

Thus, if nations of the West b) 
unwise economic or political moves 
were to alienate the Moslem world 
or were to permit economic ruin 
there, I would expect much of Islam 
to embrace Communism while at¬ 
tempting secretly to hold on to God. 

People of the West will meet 
numerous problems in the Moslem 
world. But many of them will be 
softened by a remark that Moham¬ 
med made to his followers: “You 
will find your most affectionate 
friends will be those who say, ‘We 
are Christians.’ ’’ 


^HE BEST insurance against old age and disability is an interesting 
mind. In my life of professional teaching, I have never endeavoured to 
make young men more efficient; I have tried to make them more interest¬ 
ing. I like to hang pictures on the walls of the mind; I like to make it 
possible for a man to live with himself, so that he will not be bored with 

himself. — WHliam Lyon Phelps, Autobiography 
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u \SH oi bright blue in tht 
green depths of the pine woods 
taught tht eye of Hilbert Sieg 
ler, wild life biologist 1 hen a set 
ond s{>ot of blue stirred, as another 
jay sailed on silent wings to the 
same branch The newcomer, hold 
ing a morsel t)f food in its beak, 
hopped closer to the first bird 1 urn 
ing eagerly, the first jay lifted its 
crested head and accepted hungrily 
the gift Its visitor poked down into 
Its throat 

Sicglcr was astonished In fledg 
ing season, young birds ofttn con 
tmuc to coax fo<^ from their par 
ents even after the\ have grown up, 
in courting season, bird swains often 
bestow dainties upon the females 
they are wooing But this wasn’t the 
season for fledglings, nor was it 
courting time 1 his was the dead of 
winter 


Glimpses of teamwor\ and brothei 
hood among creatutes of the mid 

Hastily the wild life expert raised 
his binoculars and got the answer 
r he recipit nt of the bounty was an 
adult jay, a gri/zlcd veteran The 
lower mandible of its beak had been 
broken off nearly at the base' It had 
no way to pick up food 

This impulse to share and co-op¬ 
erate IS familiarly awakened in crea 
tures of the wild by members of 
their immediate families. But here 
seemed to be something close to the 
human ideal of brotherhood. 

Nature’s creatures often exhibit 
impulses of self assertion and com 
petition But all through life’s vast 
range, these instincts are balanced 
by another kind of drive Nature 
does not implant in her children 
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just the single message: “Take care 
of yourself.” Ancient and universal, 
there is a second injunction: “Get 
together.” It is as Vital as the breath 
of. life. 

Every creature has a need for 
Lom])anionship as biologically im¬ 
portant as focxl .ind drink. Testing 
tadpoles, zoologists have found that 
even these humble creatures arc so 
deeply influenced by social need 
that a solitarv.tadpole can regener 
ate an injured part of its bexly only 
slowlv, but if It is given the dimly 
sensed comradeship of fellow tad 
poles Its healing powers speed up 
almost miraculouslv. Scientists have 
discovered that when mice are raised 
in contact with fellow mice they 
grow faster than mice reared on an 
identical diet in isolation. 

Animals (iften develop teamwork 
into active patterns of partnership. 
R. M. Yerkes, an authority on apes, 
gave a chimpaQ^|]^ a heavy box of 
fragrant delicacies with a compli 
caled lid-fastener. .Sniffing delight 
edly, the chimp tried tc^drag away 
thetibox so that he could work at 
leisure on the task of getting it open. 
It was too heavy, so he sought out 
another chimp, lapped him on the 
shoulder and gestured for help. To 
gethcr, the two easily moved the 
box, worked jointly at opening it, 
and shared the feast. 

A chimpanzee, given fexxf when 
apes in adjoining cages were left 
unfed,.has been seen to pass a share 
of his delicacies through the bars, 
faring .sometimes extends to giv¬ 


ing help. An ape with a splinter in 
his finger goes to another ape, and 
the “doctor” works as earnestly at 
the job as a human. 

The coatis of Central and South 
America swing through the jungle 
trcctops in bands, hunting for small 
prey. A favourite delicacy is the 
iguana, the big arboreal lizaril. Bui 
an iguana would be a tough cus 
tomtr for a small coati to tackle up 
among the twig tips, .so hunting 
coatis split into two gioiips. One 
band goes aloft and scares dozing 
Iguanas out of the branches. As the 
lizards fall, they are grabbed and 
overpowered by a contingent of 
coatis deployed on the ground. 

Eloquent of the bond of innci 
unity is the fishing art of temperate 
America’s great while pelicans. The 
jx;Jicans come swooping down and 
form a wide semicircle offshore. 
Then, as if at a signal, the birds start 
w'ading towards the shore. Shoulder 
to shoulder, beaks poised just above 
the water, they advance as a living 
net. Now and again all the birds join 
in a tumultuous threshing of the 
water with their wings, .scaring the 
fish into a smaller and smaller area 
near the shore. This co ordmated 
driveendswith a tightly penned haul 
of fi.sh imprisoned in the shallow's 
of the shore line. The birds fall to 
feasting on such a repast as no one 
of them could have secured alone. 

Oows and ravens demonstrate 
the rewards of joining wits. Frances 
Pitt, Shropshire naturalist, and 
a Jthor of some 30 hooks on animals 
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and birds, owned a raven pair, Ben 
and Joe, whose teamwork in deal¬ 
ing with visiting cats was character¬ 
istic. Ben would approach the cat 
from the -front, parading nonchal¬ 
antly close. Fascinated by what 
looked like an easy meal, the cat 
would fail to observe that Joe was 
mincing round to the rear. A mo¬ 
ment later a black beak like a pair 
of steel pliers woiild close on the 
cat’s tail. Meowing in rage, the cat 
would whirl round, to see Jtx? wad¬ 
dling away while Ben seized the tail 
now presented to him. On a good 
dav Ben and J(x:‘ could make a cat 
turn circles like a frantic top. 

1 have seen a trio of crows plav a 
team game of tins sort so effectively 
with a great horned owl that the 
hulking as.sassin fell off a branch. 

Small alliances among animals 
grow into the bigger ones. The spirit 
of the flock can result in such an 
amazing performance as this—re¬ 
ported by the great naturalrst, Baron 
Georges C'uvier. 

A pair of swallows had built their 
mud nest under the eaves. The 
naturalist, hoping to observe the 
fledging of babies, was watching 
one day when the nest was invaded 
and taken over by an interloping 
sparrow. The bullying sparrow sat 
defiant in the nest, thrusting its beak 
angrily out of the entrance hole, 
keeping the rightful owners at bay. 
Finally, the swallows flew off. 

They returned with a swarming, 
chittcring, aroused host of neigh¬ 
bouring swallows. With beakfuls of 


the wet mud they use for nest mak¬ 
ing, the birds converged on the in¬ 
vaded nest, deftly smearing,-daub¬ 
ing. As they veered off, the watcher 
saw that the sparrow-held nest had 
been sealed tight shut. It had be¬ 
come its invader’s tomb. 

Baron Cuvier felt that he had had 

an extraordinarv Uxik into one of the 

/ 

fundamental meanings of life itself. 

This innate urge can cut across 
even the line.s of supposedly "incur¬ 
able” enmities. In a series of dra¬ 
matic demonstrations a Chinese bi¬ 
ologist, Dr. L. S. Tsai, would put a 
cat and a rat in a cage adjacent to 
a f(xxl compartment which had a 
iiansparent shutter. This shutter 
could be opened by pressure on two 
buttons in the cage; but both had 
to be pressed simultaneously, one 
by each animal. Again and again, 
rats and cats learned to put aside 
their wary distru.st of each other 
and, faced with a common problem, 
worked successfully together to solve 
it. 

This urge towards constructive 
co-operation touches first the indi¬ 
vidual, then expands to the family, 
then widens to the flock, then at last 
in humanity becomes the shining 
ideal of universal brotherhood, car¬ 
rying an incalculable heartening 
message of faith and hope. Wher¬ 
ever naturalists have peered deeply 
into the mysteries of nature’s world, 
they have found the same moving 
message. Our human ideals arc not 
visionary, not doomed to defeat. 
They arc good biology'. 
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T UI WORD LNUiNf.s ett and ede^ rare in F nghsh, often cause confusion in spell 
ing and mtaning In beginning this test, write down your own definitions of 
the words vou think you know Then, among the alternatives suggested below, 
tick the one you beliece is nearest $n meamng, to the key word Answers are on the 
next page 


(1) efliete (ef feet)- \ vanquished B 
exhausted C effeminate D emaciated 

( 2 ) aesthete (eess thect) - One who is A 
self denying B artistic ( worn out 
D unmanlv 

(d) delete (di Icet) \ to be dainiv 

B erise ( please D weaken 

( 4 ) discrete (dis erect)—A separate and 
distinct B daring ( slightly dishonest 
D wiscl\ cautious 

( 5 ) mete (meet)—A to come up to or 
touch B mak' suitable C allot D 
challenge 

(b) replete (n pket)—-A generous B 
clarified f filled to the utmost D 
reiteiattd 

( 7 ) concrete (^kon krecty—A secret B 
real and tangible C ruthless D un 
ftisonably obstinate 

(8) obsolete fob so leet) A self willed 
B fat C out of date D hard to under¬ 
stand 

( 9 ) secrete (si kreet)—A to make known 
B grow weak C gossip D hide 

(10) deplete (dc plcct'^A to lessen f>r 
exhaust B conquer C flatten out D 
finish 


( 11 ) supersede (su pur seed)—A to 

replace B add to ( turn out well D 
degenerate 

( 12 ) recede (n seed; -A to deny B 
relinquish L move beck D give back 

accede (ak seed ^ to be success 
fill B ascend C consent D refuse 

( 14 ) impede (im peed )—A to encourage 
B hinder ( speed up D leveal 

( 15 ) concede (kon seed )—A to come 
first B oppose ( admit D concur 

( 16 ) secede (si seed)— A to omit B 
withdraw C return D agree 

( 17 ) intercede (in tur seed')—A to res 
cue B act as go between C give in 
D sever 

( 18 y precede (prf seed )—A to like bet¬ 
ter B make known beforehand C 
acquire in advance D go ahead of 

( 19 ) cede (seed)— A to give up B annex 
C encourage D retreat 

(20) antecede (ar ti seed)—A follow 
after B go before ( oppose D look 
forward to 
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Answers to 

*‘IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

<\) effete B f xh^ustcd, Afirn out, in 
(tpjbie of turthtr production, as, “By 
-t I) 40(1 Rome was so iffdt. that her tall 
was imminent ” Fht I ttin “worn 

out ’ 

(2) aesthete B One who has artistic 
taste, as, “He w s m atuhtU who col 
leettd modern 1 tench paintinj^s ’ (irttk 
anthtUkoi^ “ptrccptivt 

()) delete B lo erase cancel takeout 
as, “Ihe auth(»r was asked lo arltte the 
oh|ettionahle lints ’ 1 inn deUtus, from 
dehrt ' to destroy, wipe out ’ 

(4^ discrete \ I atm dturttus, past par 
ticiple id difcemere dis , “ipart,” and 
iirntre, ' to separate ’ Hence, separate 
and distinct, disconnected, as, “The 
( olonies rtmn some functions diureft 
tr nn the I mpirt ” 

(5) mete ( 1 torn the Old 1 nglish 

mAw, meaning toincisurc, and hence, 
to illcit or tlistributc iiv measure, as, 

Punishment was mtfid out to the 
ringleaders ’ 

(6) replete ( 1 itin te , ‘ igun, ind 

/i/rrr, “to fill ’ When sou till anything 

igain' ind ‘ again it becomes full to 
the utmost 

(7 ) concrete B Real ind tangible, in 
at tual existence , as, 1 lis re isomng is not 
fanciful but lomreh ind practical 1 rom 
the I atm merthu, ' haul ’ 

(H) obsolete C Latin obtoletus, past par 
ticiple of ohw/ttifTt, “to grow old” 
lienee, old fashioned, out ol date, as, 
“Many of out weipons were obsolete in 
‘ 9^9 ” 

(W) secrete- D Jo hide from view , con 
eeal, as, ‘The thief managed to ucretf 
the stolen good. ” I atm m mini, 'secret 

(10) deplete K lo cxhiust ieduce or 
lessen, as, ‘The e'xtravaganccs will de 
p/eie our treasuiy ” Latin dtpletu^, 
“empty ” 


( 11 ) supersede- -h. Replace, take the 
place of, as, “The new tax ruling mper- 
sedei the present law ” Latm super, 
“over,” and sedere, “to sit ” 

( 12 ) recede C lo move hack, become 

more distant, as, “The boundaries of 
the unknown recede with every advance 
or knowledge ” Latin re , “back,” and 
cedere, “to go ” * 

(Id) accede --C To yield, consent, agree, 
as, ‘ 1 will accede to his request ” Latin 
ad, “to, and cedtre, “to go ” 

(14) impede B To hinder, ohsttuct oi 
limit, as, ‘Ihis unfortunate utuation 
will mptdi ptogress ’ Latin imfudire, “to 
hindct ’ 

(1>) concede ( Latin cotuido, from con-, 
with,’ and cedere, “to go Hence, to 
‘go along “with , agree with, admit, 
as, lit confides that the progiammc has 
benefited industry 

(16) secede B lo lesign, withdraw, is 
ftom a union or association, as ‘Italy 
threittntd tt* secrdi from the Ixague of 
Nations From ir , ‘awi\, and ledere 
to go 

(17j intercede B I inn mtenedere, from 
inter, ‘between,’ and adtn, to go” 
Hence, to “go between ’ oi inttipose to 
bring about an agreement, as “If ht 
intercedes ht can save the girl s )oh ’ 

(18) precede—I) lo go ahead of or be 
fotc, as, “In the history of any language 
poetry will always precidi prose ’ I afin 
praecedere, “to go before ” 

(19) cede \ lo gtvt up surrender, as 
title or rights to property, as, “A nation 
IS loath to ledi Its sovereign |wwers ” 
Latm cedere, “to \ield ” 

(20) antecede— B 1 atm antecedert, from 
anti, “befote,” and cidere, “to go ” 
Hence, to “go licfore’ in time, place or 
rank, as, “ The reign of t harlcs 1 ante- 
cedes C romwcH’s Protectorate ” 

I ocabulaty Kaiin^r 

20 correct excellent 

19-16 correct good 

15 13 correct .fair 
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Where will nucleai plants dump thev flood of lethal debris'^ 


' I 1 j' \ ! is, 

« M \ ^ t 


By Hatland Mam heater 


S cientists jrc struggling with 
the gie.itest unsolved problem 
of the dawning age ol atomi*. power 
how to dispose saftK o( tht v isl 
flood of lethal waste produc ts w hich 
the plants will turn out if even a 
fi actum of the world’s powti is pro 
duced by nudear energy Like the 
coal furnace which it may supplant, 
the nuclear reactor pioduccs “ashes 
which must lx lemovcd periodically 
But with large scale itomic powe r 
these “ashes’ would be the meist 
dangeious industrial wistc tser 
kneiwn to man 

The mdlions of gallons ot debris 
thus far produced in the weapons 
factories of the United States Atom 
1C Energy Commission base alreadv 
become an expensive headache The 
AEC' has been storing the stuff m 
steel tanks in remote, fenced areas 
at (osts as high as $2 a gallon The se 
tanks must be constantly chcckec' 
for leaks, and neighbouring soil, 
water and air pcricxfieally tested for 
any increase in radioactivity With 


a gr< itl\ enlarged atomic industry 
ihe.id huge tonnages of waste will 
accumulitc cyery yt ir How dan 
gcrous will It be'’ 

i lie residual waste is composed 
partly of “hot atoms” which silently 
ind ipyisibly Ixjmbard their envi 
runs with dcstnictiye nudeai par 
tides and penetrating rays Each 
vancty of these radioactive atoms 
his a built in time dock set by 
nature to run down at a fixed late 
As a measuit of this decay process, 
scientists use tha term “half life”-- 
the time required for half of a given 
number of ladioactivc atoms of one 
sfxrcics to disintegrate Half-lives 
range fiom a fraction of a second to 
millions of ye.irs -and man cannot 
alter the schedule anv more than he 
can halt the sun’s rays 
Exposed to enough radiation from 
this waste, plant and animal life can 
he maimed, stcrili/cd or killed, as 
It can by high dejsages erf X rays or 
radium emanations The hot atoms 
cannot be destroyed by ordinary 
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chemical or physical means. If 
buried loose, they may enter ground 
moisture and find their way into 
the bcxlies of plants, animals and 
people. Hut they can be caged until 
ihfir time clocks have run down to 
a point where the atoms can do no 
harm---so the caging had better be 
good for seven or eight centuries. 

Dr, L. P. Hatch of the Hrook- 
haven National Laboratory, New 
York, forecasts, by the vear 2000, an 
annual waste output containing 
radioactivity equivalent to more 
than j^oo.ooo tons oj radium. 
(There are today about six pounds 
of radium in use in the world.) 

Theie arc two major schools of 
thought about disposal: by land 
and by sea. Dr. Walter ('laus, chief 
of the United States AECPs biophy¬ 
sics branch in the division of biology 
and medicine, favours sea disposal. 

“I believe,” he says, “that we can 
perfect methods of dumping the 
waste in ocean chasms several miles 
deep, below levels inhabited by 
marine life. We think there are 
many places in the ocean depths 
where the water is at least 2,000 
years old—that is, it has not mixed 
with water at upper levels in that 
time. If our theories are correct, and 
they are under intensive study by 
oceanographers, atomic waste 
dumped in these chasms would not 
permeate upper levels to damage 
marine life, enter the atmosphere or 
injure people at sea.” 

Other scientists are alarmed at 
the prospect of using the ocean as a 
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nuclear-garbage pit. Experts at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti¬ 
tution, Massachusetts, state that no 
one knows how often the ocean 
turns over in its bed. By lowering' 
recording instruments to deep bot¬ 
toms, L. V. Worthington has found 
evidence that the bulk of deep-sea 
water sank to the bottom during 
the great cold period of 1810—1^20, 
which made topwater heavier so that 
It sank. If true, no one knows when 
another cataclysmic cold period 
will turn the seas upside down, 
bringing any hot refuse to the top. 

“In my opinion,” says Dr. B. H. 
Ketchum, senior biologist of the 
Woods Hole group, “it is not safe 
to use the sea as a permanent dis¬ 
posal dump. We do not know how 
rapidly the radioactivity would 
spread, nor how marine life, which 
IS found at all depths in the oceans, 
may be afTected. In time this spread 
could make it impissible to distil 
sea water for drinking, and would 
put an end to all plans for supple¬ 
menting fresh-water supplies by de¬ 
salinating sea water.” 

Members of the land-disposal 
school of thought are considering 
abandoned mines and other suitable 
holes in the ground. Near Oak 
Ridge, America’s atomic energy 
“capital” in Tennessee, fairly large 
amounts of hot waste from weapons 
plants have been dumped experi¬ 
mentally into open pits for the past 
three years. The decline of its activity 
is carefully checked and test borings 
made to study its effect on surround- 
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ing soil. Indications are that where 
the water table is low, or where the 
soil IS almost impermeable clay, the 
spread of hot atoms may l)e delayed 
until they become safely cool. Like 
chucking used razor blades on top 
of the medicine cabinet, however, 
these methfxls will work only as 
long as suitable space is available. 

But many engineers lielieve that 
the whole idea of transferring indus¬ 
trial atomic waste to remote dumps 
will be dropped because of high 
transport costs. The hot waste would 
have to be enclosed in lead shield 
ing many times the weight of the 
refuse, in order to protect the pub¬ 
lic from radiation during transit. If 
a 1,000-gallon tank-trailer were built 
to carry present nuclcai debris by 
road, about 50 tons of lead would 
be required to cage the radiations. 

Utmost precautions would have 
to be used in any overland removal 
of atomic waste. Mishaps with ex¬ 
plosives or high-octane fuel are 
local in character, but if a tank of 
fission products were cracked o/ien, 
the water sup/ply of a whole city 
might be poisoned. 

There arc also plans to imprison 
the waste in solid materials. Dr. 
Hatch heads a project in which 
the waste is filtered through stuff 
made from clay that looks like a 
shredded breakfast-food. It absorbs 
the hot atoms and, when baked, 
locks them up chemically so that 
they cannot leak out. Dr. Hatch 
believes that in this form the waste 
can be safely disposed of for cen¬ 


turies in deep pits. Its radiation 
would still menace all immediately 
adjacent life, but three-year tests 
indicate that the hot poison will 
noi be absorbed by water and car¬ 
ried to streams or crop lands. 

Scientists arc working on an¬ 
other plan to convert the residue 
into a molten salt. This could be 
run into underground tanks where 
it would solidify and where it could 
not be leached by ground moisture. 
This approach envisages each future 
nuclear power-plant with its own 
underground “hell-box”—a great 
steel, concrete-encased lank big 
enough to hold the debris of many 
years of power generation. 

Another problem is raised by the 
fact that the v/aste is not only 

4 

radioactivelv hot, but may possibly 
produce tremendous amounts of 
ordinary heat. In a tank to which 
more refuse is constantly added, 
he.it could build up that might melt 
steel or cause an accumulation of 
corrosive or explosive vapours. As a 
consequence, great .subterranean 
waste tank.*; might need expensive 
air- or water ccxiling systems. 

Is there some other solution be¬ 
yond land or sca.^ It has been 
suggested that we shoot the em¬ 
barrassing refuse into space. Dr. S, 
F Singer, U.S. rocket expert, re- 
[Xirts, however, that the celestial 
freight bill would run to about a 
million dollars per hundred pounds 
of waste—rather a high price for 
garbage removal. 

Meanwhile, some scientists pro- 
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test that we shouldn’t call this stuff 
waste—that it’s actually “canned 
energy” which we may take many 
years to learn how to harness. Dr. 
(^aus has cali-ulated that if you had 
an ii'foot cube of solid fission prod¬ 
ucts under your house, it would 
heat the house indefinitely. He 
doesn’t recommend the scheme- 
hut It suggests more practical jobs. 

Experts are working on a number 
of possible uses for the fission prod¬ 
ucts. The most dramatic i.s the 
sterilization of foods so that they 
will keep indefinitely. Some plas¬ 
tics have been irradiated to give 
them more hcat-resistance, and 
the Standard Oil Development 
Company is testing radiation to 


speed petroleum-refining processes. 

So far, only small quantities of 
nuclear waste have been used ex¬ 
perimentally. One handicap is that, 
tor safety in handling, the wast^ 
must be stored at the atomic plant 
for a year or more to let the shorter- 
lived hot atoms run down. By that 
lime the stuff has lost a lot of power 
and is of less value industrially. 

Whatever uses mav be evolved 
for the waste, the problem of ulti- 
mute disposal will still remain— 
the atomic time clocks cannot be 
hurried. Scientists hope, however, 
that they can make enough money 
out of the various uses to pay for 
projier burial. T’hc whole future of 
nuclear power may de|x;nd upon it. 


The British Atoniic Energy Conimi.ssKin disposes of radioactive waste in 
two ways Moderately radioactive material is dcpo.sited in the Hurd Deeps, 
a dumping ground in the English Channel, enclosed in drums of mild 
steel whose life in the sea is comparatively short When the contents of the 
drums escape, the radioactivity is quickly dispersed and becomes indis¬ 
tinguishable from that normally present in sea water 

Material of a higher radioactivity is sealed in concrete blocks surrounded 
by a mild steel outer shell and is dumped in the Atlantic C^ccan Here the 
activity disperses slowly while dying out in olx;dience to the laws of 
radioactive decay. 

Both areas are approved by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and the .\ioniic Energy Commission is satisfied that there can be no con¬ 
ceivable danger lo health 

The Government’s White Paper on Britain’s atomic fwwcr programme 
declares that tlu disposal of radioactive waste from the new power stations 
should not present major difficulties “The volume of waste will be small, 
and great efforts are being made to determine the most economical methods 
of storing or disposing of it. There are many valuable uses for it which 
may lx* able to absorb a great part of the output. Any material that is dis¬ 
charged will lie tested to ensure that it is of extremely low radioactivity, so 
that it will be harmless and comparable in effect to the natural background 
radioactivity which is always present.” 




Rt [>r Hlutiinn >t Ok pamtinp The In^el is b^ )can branifOiN Milltt 
L(.urtt^y thi louvn Pans 

Jlan Francois Millet 
Great Painter of the Common Man 


Hv M*iko!ni Vtiughan 


S NUGGI LJi A\iON< floWtriDg tfCCS, 
the old barn was picturesque 
enough to warm your heart Near 
It, half hidden by roses, convolvulus 
and a tangle of clematis, the cottage 
looked like a cloister of contentment 
But this idyllic picture did little to 
relieve the daily struggle against 


His art drew itc strength from his 
struggle against poverty, and from 
the fotl from tihtch he had sprung 

povertv by jtan Frani^ois Millet, 
who lived there with his wife and 
children 
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Millet’s troubles would have 
crushed most people, but he refused 
to be defeated. He had stubbornly 
made up his mind what he wanted 
to do—what he wanted to be—and 
he never gave up. 

Heavy set, muscular, with elo¬ 
quent brown eyes. Millet was 
doubly noticeable because of his 
great black beard and abundant hair 
that flowed almost to his shoulders. 
His simple, impressive dignity sug¬ 
gested some Biblical figure. He was 
born in 1814 in a tiny farm village 
in Normandy and brought up to 
labour in the fields—as his father 
and grandfathers had done before 
him. 

As a boy he showed talent for 
painting, but he was in his 20’s 
liefore his family could let him give 
all his time to study. His talent 
was so astonishing that the neigh¬ 
bouring township of Cherbourg 
voted him a purse to go to Paris. 

Paris in 1837 was crowded with 
artists. Millet stretched his purse as 
best he could, but he couldn’t sell 
his pictures for money enough to 
support himself and the delicate girl 
he had married. Not strong enough 
to withstand privation, she died in 
1844. 

Two years later, having married 
again and become a father, Millet’s 
finances sank lower than ever. To 
a fellow artist who brought him 100 
francs he said ; “We have not eaten 
for two days.” Then an art dealer 
suggested that he paint more nudes; 
these sold well, and he could buy 
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food for his wife and baby. It proved 
to be sound advice. 

But one night in front of an 
art dealer’s window he overheard 
two young men: “Look at those 
nifty bathers! 1 wonder who paint¬ 
ed them.” “A fellow named Millet,” 
replied the other, “who never paints 
anything but naked women.” Millet 
shuddered. 

Millet told the story to his wife. 
If she could stand the hardships 
they’d encounter, he said, he’d stop 
painting nudes merely as potboilers 
and undertake what he’d always 
yearned to do—pictures of peasants 
at work. He had already made many 
preparatory sketches. “Do it,” she 
answered. “1 am ready.” 

With 1,000 francs that came in 
from a special painting commission, 
Millet moved from Pans 30 miles 
south-east to thc'farming village of 
Barbi/on. He rented a little farm 
cottage, turned the barn into a 
studio, exchanged his town shoes 
for wooden sabots, and became a 
peasant again. 

Millet made friends with the men 
and women who laboured in the 
fields beyond the village. The toilers 
quickly recognized him as one of 
them and were not self-conscious 
when he began sketching them. 

Within a year he had painted the 
first of an epic group of masterpieces 
of peasant life. As the years un¬ 
folded, this series pictured the whole 
cycle of field labours and the house¬ 
hold tasks of peasant wives. 

A number of these paintings have 
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since become renowned. Among the understood his work. At BarbitUti 
most beloved arc The Sower, a his heart was warmed by loy^l 
single, monumental figure of a man friends and fellow artists, pioneers 
with outstretched arm, sowing seed, like himself, who believed in and 
The Angelus, a devout poem of po encouraged him Together they be 
tato diggers at prayer, the humble, came the nucleus of the Barbi^on 
toilworn farm labourer, The Man sthexil of painting 
with the Hot When Millet’s Feamnt Grafting 

When these pictures were fust u Tree won critical acclaim but no 
exhibited Millet was denounced as bu\er, the painter Theodore Rous 
an anarchist who was using art to scau, his closest friend, turned up 
protest against the miseries of the with 4,000 francs in cash from an 
pcxir and the t>ranny of the rich anonymous ankee” who, he 
Millet’s masterpieces went beg claimed, had bought the painting 
ging Except for the vegetables Later it came out that Rousseau had 
from his gaidcn, Millet and his bought the painting himself to help 
family were nearly starving his friend 

To his art dealer he wrote such Slowlv but surely, honours came 
urgent letters as, “If vou can let me to Millet His pictures wen shown 
have 50 francs, please send them at in Pans ‘^alons and drew increasing 
once, 1 have only two francs left ’ Iv favouiablc reviews from critics 
Once the constable stamped into In 1868 the hre'iich (lovcrnmcnt 
the cottage with a court order to bestowed on him one of its highest 
se'll Millets few sticks of furniture honours * the Cross of the Legion 
to pay a small creditor. of Honour. The lament which fol- 

At times Millet would take a lowed his death in 1875 was echoed 
drawing up to Pans where a friend ill over France 
would tiy to sell it for a few francs Across the years Millet’s paint> 
If successful, he would come heime mgs which he’d sold originally at 
with his pockets full of pastries and sacrifice prices began to be resold, 
cheap toys When unsuccessful, he’d even during his lifetime, for large 
say to the children as thev leaj^d sums The Angeiui, which Millet 
upon him at the door “Ah, my lielieved to be one of his finest 
darlings’ I was too late The shops works, he had to sell for i,ooo 
were closed.” Then he’d gather francs Shortly afterwards 11 began 
them on his knees and sing Nor- to change hands, each time jumping 
mandy folk songs or tell them in price After his death it finally 
golden fairy talcs until they soared to 800,000 francs—and might 
fell asleep. have gone higher but the last pur- 

Millet’s life was^ not always harsh, chaser took it off the market for 
His wife was devoted to him and ever by giving it to the Louvre. 




Pre-menstrual Temion: 


the Needless Misery 


By Dr Robert B Grcenbbtt 

Lhul I I nd >rnTi( at the Mtdital ( • Htgt tf Geotgia 

With Rich ird L Frev 


III IRLN 71 EI) thump of 
Elsie s iron telegraphs its 
waining down the shirt 
factory’s production line Today 
Elsie’s hngers are all thumbs, her 
rhythm is gone, the flow of work 
18 slowed all along her row The 
whole team ol girls is suffering be 
cause Elsie is having one of her 
“bad days ” 

At schcxil Belle flubs every prob 
1 cm in algebra, her favourite sub 
jeet. At lunch she slaps her best 
friend Later she runs away from 
home—the third time this has hap 
pened in a few months since she 
turned t 6 , and each time )ust be 
fore her mensti ual period 
In a prison for women, a con 
victed murderess warns the matron, 
“It’s time to lock me up for a couple 
of days ’’ A housewife, trembling 
with the Jitters that caused her to 
smash a trayful of breakfast dishes, 
piles into her car and drives off to 
meet a bus—head on And Dr 
Abraham Stone, director of a social 
research oflficc and a frequent mar- 
nage consultant, listens often to a 
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familiar story-that tor ten davs 
eveiv month an irritable, weepy, 
“touch me-not” attitude rises like 
a wall between wife and husband 
"J don’t understand it,” a woman 
will say ‘ I only know I can t help 
It ’’ 

She can’t help it But she can be 
helped She is the victim, not ot a 
malady, but of the myth that noth 
ing can lie done ibout it 

Pre menstrual tension is a mys 
tery that has puzzled men of mcdi 
cine for centuries Why, as a worn 
an’s period approaches, does a feel¬ 
ing of pressure build up inside hcr^ 
Why do many women suffer no 
more than uneasy discomfort, while 
in others the pressure pounds higher 
and higher until they feel ready to 
explode** And why docs it slacken 
when the menstrual flow has be- 
gun^ 

Pre menstrual tension is the most 
common of all female nervous dis¬ 
orders. A week to ten days prior to 
menstruation, women in all walks 
of life get Jittery, become incffic lent, 
irritable, depressed 5 >omc have 


Condfdttd from Woman's Life 
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fluid is only one of the culptiU* 
Dr. William Bickers, of Kich 



headaches, backache, sore breasts 
It hits 40 per cent of the women of 
childbearing age, doctors say, and 
as a result, 100 per cent of the men 
of every age 

Four times as many unpremedi¬ 
tated crimes ot violence are com 
mittecl by females in pre-mcnstrual 
days as on othei days, studies show 
In 500 serious motor crashes invoh 
mg women drivers, a significantly 
high proportion was found related 
to the menstrual cycle 

Factory studies indicate that pre¬ 
menstrual tension costs nearly three 
weeks a year per female employee, 
in absence and reduced efficiency 

This problem has been a chal 
lengc to the medical profession At¬ 
tempting to solve It, doctors have 
studied everything from hormones 
to weight This last is perhaps the 
most marked physical symptom 
Beginning about a week before 
menstruation, something causes a 
woman's body to store up extra 
fluids It IS usual for her to gain as 
much as two pounds, but severe 
sufferers gain five, six, even eight or 
ten pounds No wonder the) com 
plained of feeling “heavy “ 

With the onset of menstruation, 
fluids are released, tension subsides. 
Doctors Charles Freed and J P 
CJrccnhill asked themselves, why 
not give pre-menstrual sufferers a 
powerful diuretic to pull out the 
water ^ They tested ammonium 
chloride and found that it gave 
many women relief. However, there 
were those it did not help, for 


mond, Virginia, was testing a pro¬ 
posed remedy for painful menstnia- 
tion He found it didn’t hefp much 
during menstruation, but it wa4 
highly effective in the prc-mcnstrual 
period, releasing excess fluids and 
relieving tension The formula in¬ 
cluded an anti-histaminc that 
brought added comfort by counter¬ 
ing allergic reaction and acting as a 
quieting agent 

Meanwhile, Dr Joseph Morion, 
of New York Medical College, db- 
served that the faintness and fatigue# 
the Jitters and the craving for sweets 
were much like the symptoms of a 
diabetic who has taken too much 
insulin C'ould the cause be the 
same!^ Blood tests said yes. They 
showed, for these cla)s only, a sharp, 
vitality-sappmgdrop in bl(^-sugar. 

Combining ingredients. Dr Mor¬ 
ton created a formula aimed not at 
just one symptom but at many. He 
included ammonium chloride to de¬ 
hydrate, a relaxing agent to lessen 
tension; caffeine as a stimulant to 
combat mental sluggishness and de¬ 
pression, vitamin B complex fonts 
tonic effect and multiple feedings, 
high in protein, to counteract tne 
blood sugar deficiency This regi¬ 
men, with restricted salt intake, 
was advised for ten days before the 
expected menstrual period. 

Dr. Morton gave this new formula 
Its first large-scale test in a study at 
Westfield State Farm, a women’s 
reformatory near New York City. 
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Tcnsion-ridden inmates, 249 of 
them, volunteered They were di¬ 
vided into equal groups One group 
ate the rt'gular prison fare, the other 
got additional between meal snacks 
of milk and heesc three times a 
day I lalt of each group received the 
real pill, the others got a fake with 
no medical content 

Improvement in prisoners atti 
tude and behavioiii was m irked 
During the thiee months’ study 
there was no ma]or infraction of 
rules, no need lor solitary confine 
ment Final lesults showed improve 
ment in each group much as ex 
pected 

Fake pill, regular diet—15 |K.r cent 
Fake piH, special diet—^9 per cent 
Real pill, regular diet 61 per cent 
Real pill, special diet yq per cent 

Even the take [iill brought some 


measure of relief—proof that with 
some women much of the trouble 
IS emotional and can be alleviated 
psychological)) The male members 
of the family, understanding this, 
could ease many a crisis 

Meanwhile, new medical studies 
arc afoot —in hospitals, in clinics, 
and especially in industry, Vvhere 
better pre menstrual health will 
carry a big bonus in improved 
efficiency 

Absenteeism, social friction and 
eriatic production have already 
been significantly reduced in some 
American factories by supervised 
pre menstrual treatment It’s still an 
individual problem, and onl> the 
doctor can decide which of a dozen 
weapons at fits command he will 
use But, thanks to his new know 
Itclgc, many women no longer suffer 
during those distressing days 


Ciossid Wil€$ 

A MAN telephoned a police station one night and excitedly reported 
that the steering wheel, brake pedal, accelerator, clutch pedal and dash 
board had been stolen from his car A sergeant promised to investigate 
But soon the telephone rang again 

“Don’t bother, ’ said the same \oict—this time with a hiccup “I got 
into the back scu by mistake ’ -e.inadian PrcBs 


When a woman in Owen Sound, Ontario, rang up a police constable 
to report a skunk in her cellar, he advised “Make a trail of bread crumbs 
from the cellar to the garden and wait for the skunk to follow it outside ” 
A little later the woman called back “1 did what you told me Now 
I’ve got two skunks in my cellar ’’ -The wai stmt jaurfud 




ling a sou'nd track to release 
blessed night sounds as 
whistles, clanging railway signa% 
passing goods trains, the clac^ei'^, 
clac^-darJ^ of the rail joints and l&f 
' hum of the railway sleepers. 

A train is self-contained, and th^ 
fact that you have a dcs'tination is ak 
most forgotten when you surrender 
yourself to such comforts as a raiJ' 
way alone can provide. The wisife 
traveller rejoices in the fact that 
is as free from time as he is frcMli:^ 
the telephone. Unless bad news has 
summoned him, or worries hej'- 
ahead, a tram can become for him a ' 
place of refuge; a restful pause m ; 
life; a sanctuary on wheels which ' 
devours space even as it annihilates-, 
time. , i 


By John Mason Brown 

S OME PEOPLE need to be lured 
into travel by the threat or 
promise of Hopi snake-dancers, the 
Taj Mahal, or at least the music of 
far-away names. 1 don’t. Although 


Year after year I have travelled/; 
up and down the country in trains 
of all kinds. I have fallen into them 
at two in the morning during a 
blizzard, and fallen out of them in-, 
strange towns at dawn. And I haye 
never lost my fondness for them. ’ 

I like them for their comfort^/. 


I like seeing strange places as much their serenity, their warmth, their ‘ 
as the next one, I also like the mere efficiency, their impersonality. I like:' 
act of getting there. More particu- the darkness and the peace which/ 
larly I like trains—regardless of one of their compartments can// 
where they are going. maintain in the broad light of noon, ^ 

In fact, I like them so much and the illusion they can give me ciis 
that if it were pssible I would be being somehow becalmed in the// 
tempted to exchange my bed for midst of motion. 
a replica of a berth on the Aber- A good train, well used, is the// 
donian, .equip it with a machine best rest cure a healthy landlubheri'i 

to rock me gently while 1 slept:, can find, if he happens to be. tire^;! 
and ensure my slumber by instal- and yet must keep moving, Trai|j| 

C^^Hdttued poM '*‘Arcuslamed As I Am" afiSS 
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windows arc the most tempting 
$hop'Windows I know, and looking 
through them is a wonderfully voi 
untary act 1 he landscape is under 
vour control, to look at or not 
Then there are the daytime naps, 
which gam m charm because of their 
sheer shamelessness \es, there is 
also the appetite which onl) a full 
day s inactivity on a train can whip 
up It IS the kind of appetite farm 
workers and campers understand 
Onl) It is atquirtd with( ut effort 
It IS so lusty an appetite that not 
only do the steaks, the baked pota 
toes, and the bacon and eggs have 
a miraculously crisp taste, but even 
the overcooked vegetables and the 
stewed coffee seem viewable, if not 
palatable 

Passengers come aboard armed 
with newspapers, thcir arms biilg 
mg with magazines F or few places 
arc a train’s equal for reading Un 
disturbed, at case, you can find tew 
libraries as conducive to comen 
tration as a train Only a deck chair, 
on the first two days at sea before 
you have met anv of the other pas 
sengers, is its supierior 


7ht fulfilment of John Mason 
Brown s desire for a mechanically 
locked, shtp inducing bed is not 
b yond the Ixiunds of possibility 
Ittuut itcillcd in a recent issue of 
rhe Sunday Itmes that one of the 
more bizarre problems osereome, 
with their usual etbeieney, by the 
staff ot tht National Physical 
Laboratory ii leddington, \sas to 
hntl a curt tor the hu Sir \lfitd 
\ irross s insomni i 

lie found that ht could sleep only 
in a moving ear, wrou dtucu^, so 
tile N P 1 designed in automotive 
lied which sirnuhted the vibration 
of an engine, road bumps, and the 
slight tilt of the ear in rounding 
corners 

When this et'ntrapuon was tested 
Sir Alfred was iblt to get some 
lest but he compi uned that ii did 
not give him the feeling ol speeding 
up or slowing down 

I he evfxrts idded some further 
ichntnienis ind Sir \lfretl was tbit 
to sleep comfortibly lor tht rest of 
his lift 

For full comfort, give me a com 
partment in a tram, prepared for 
the night, with books littering the 
bed, and with the prospect of com 
pletely refree sleep 


^ Ike Greeks Had a Wotdjor Comics 

^J^ONO BttORt the day of horror comics Plato, in his Republic left 
parents some apt advice 

“The beginning is the most important pan of any work, especially in 
the CISC ot a young and tender thing, for that is the time at which the 
character is being formed and the desired impression is more readily 
taken Shall we ]ust carelessly allow children to hear any casual tales 
which may be devised by casual persons, and to receive into their minds 
ideas the very opposite of those which we should wish them to have when 
they are grown up ^ ” Vewstoft* 
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An nUeiview with Professor Arnohi f Toynbee 

Vuthot of tht monument il A Siud> of History 


1 Are you an opUmat or a pesst 
mist about the future of Western 
civilization'* 

I am an optimist I do not bcli'“vc 
that Wcsttin civilization is fated to 
decline and fall (I do not believe, 
either, that it is bound automati 
callv to survive and prosper ) I be 
heve we Westerners have it in our 
power to save our civilization by 
our own exertions, and my cxpcc 
tation IS that the challenges we face 
are going to arouse us to repent, to 
reform and to lead a new life 

2 h CO existence possible^ 

Yes, on the evidence of past ex 
perience In the 17th centurv there 
were Protestants and Catholics who 
lielievcd that existence would be 
impossible for them if the other 
party were not eliminated, in the 
age of the Crusades, there were 
Moslems and Christians who be 
lieved that the liquidation of the 
enemy religion was a necessity if 
they themselves were to survive. 
Yet centuries have passed; the par« 
ties are still coexisting; and they 


have not, after all, found it impossi 
bit to go on living side bv side 
( o-cxislentc will, though, be un 
lomfortable and unsafe so long as 
both sides arc simpl> putting up 
with It out of sheer necessity If we 
manage, as 1 behevt we shall, to 
stave off a third world war we must 
make positive use of the time we 
buy We must try to understand 
one another and to acquire some 
confidence in one another Our 
long distance aim ought to be to 
prepare the wav for world wide co 
operation in dealing with the major 
problems that face the world today 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

3 What ate the major problems'^ 
First, the problem of preventing 
a third world war If we manage to 
solve the problem of keeping, and 
then ensuring, the peace, the next 
major problem may be that of limit 
ing the world’s population Preven¬ 
tive medicine will allow the human 
race to multiply up to starvation 
point and beyond it, unless we bring 
ourselves quickly to change our 
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traditional attitudes in regard to 
the procreation of children 

In this inner sanctum of family 
life, habits cannot be changed easily 
It will be hard, indeed, tor wives 
and husbands to reconcile them 
selves to the necessary new idea that 
the number of children the) have is 
something in which the world has a 
say, since it is the world that will 
have to provide the locxi for the 
children 

If the world manages to keep the 
peace and also to keep its popula 
tion within limits, I think the great 
est problem of all will be the revival 
of religion 1 believe man cannot 
live without freedom, his spiritual 
life is the sphere in which he needs 
freedom most of all, and religion 
may be the only lit Id left for free 
dom of an\ kind in the world into 
which we art now moving 

i see It least three forces at work 


which are all militating against 
freedom and telling in favour of to 
talitananism the pressure of popu 
lation, the dangcrousness of the 
high powered tools with which we 
have now equipped ourselves, and 
the demand for social justice All 
three forces are driving us towards 
the regulation and regimentation ot 


life 


In the fields of economics and 
politics, the opportunities for free 
qom, therefore, seem likely to di 
minish If freedom is not preserved 
in religion, which is its spiritual 
citadel, It may be altogether lost; 
and, Without freedom, man would 


no longer be human This is the 
nightmare of George Orwclks 79^4 

q If there is no religious revival 
how will that affect the West? 

If there is no religious revival, 
the outlook for the West is unprom 
ising I believe our Western wav of 
life is the expression of a belief n 
the sacredness of the individual 
This high valuation of the individ 
ual personahtv is being challenged 
today bv Communism which dei 
fies the human communitv and 
maintains that the individual hu 
man being exists for the sake of the 
communitv, is the ant exists for the 
sake of the ant heap 
It our Western ideal is to hold its 
own, It must stand on sure founda 
tions Its original foundations were 
religious The historical origin of 
our Western belief in the sacredness 
of the human personality is the 
Jewish and Christian belief that hu 
man souls have an absolute value in 
the sight of Ciod I cannot sec anv 
other foundation on which our be 
lief can stand 

5 Isnt our present period distw 
gunhed by factors which ma\e it 
unique—the atom bomb the rise of 
Communism, etc ^ 

The atom bomb is not the hrst 
new weapon of greater destructive 
ness mankind has faced it is in the 
same senes as gunpowder and the 
aeroplane The present Communist 
states arc not the first states that 
have been dedicated to the militant 
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propagation of some particular 6. Do you thinly that Communism 


ideology or religion. But there is a 
difference in the nature of the in¬ 
stitution of war as known and prac¬ 
tised hitherto. 

In the past, war seemed to “make 
sense” because one could assume 
that the soldier, by risking and, if 
need be sacrificing, his life at the 
front, had a th.ince to defend some¬ 
thing behind the front tffectivelv. 
But the invention of atomic weap 
ons mas have obliterated the former 
distinctions between soldier and 
civilian, front and re.ir. victor and 
vanc[uished. If so, then our present 
period would he unique in seeing 
the historic institution of war turn 
into something new and different: 
mass destruction. 

A second difference is the im¬ 
provement of means of communica¬ 
tion to such a degree that we have 
come near to “annihilating dis¬ 
tance.” We L.m use this “annihila¬ 
tion of distance” tc^ clestrov our¬ 
selves, or we can use it to make the 
world a commcai home for mankind 
to live in as one famih. These 
alternatives have become possibilities 
for the first time in historv. 


is '‘the wave of the future''? 

No, I do not. In the long run I 
believe that Communism will fail 
to captivate mankind because Com¬ 
munism has very little spiritual help 
or guidance to offer to men and 
women in the personal trials and 
troubles of their individual lives. I 
know of no religion or ideology 
that has captivated people in the 
past without having proved itself to 
be a very present help in trouble of 
the personal kind. I therefore l>e- 
lieve that “the wave of the future” 
is not Communism, but religion— 
of the kind that gives the individual 
human being effective spiritual help 
in leading his personal life. 

But the propagation of our own 
faith will call for the utmost spir¬ 
itual exertions. Communism is a 
formidable movement, and we can¬ 
not afford to sit hack and wait pas¬ 
sively until mankind becomes dis- 
illusioned with it. If we Jo exert 
cjurselves, our faith will win in the 
struggle for the conversion of souls. 
We believe that our faith is the true 
one, and that “the truth is mighty, 
and will prevail.” 


^ The Countercheck Quarrelsome 

^RiDci- is j fiercely competitive game that sometimes results in a flare- 
up of temper between partners, and the outburst is none the less violent 
when the two partners happen to be husband and wife. At a recent 
murnament, one of these quarrels ended with the man abruptly walking 
away from the table. An opponent turned to his partner and asked, “Is 


that your hu.sband,^” and received the instantaneous reply: “Of course it 
is—you don’t think I’d be living in sin with a man like that, do you.?” 

-Madeline Anderson in The Bulirtw 



Screws so tiny that 50,000 will fit into a thimble are part of the unique 
equipmcni.of this incredibly precise 
manufacturing process 
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twB. undcreslimalc d\at 
watth on y)ui wnst k 
• runs on 1/100,000 of .1 
horse power, )et tliink of the work 
it performs Its balance wheel 
makes five forward ^erks and five 
sterps tu‘1)' secoiid—8fq,cjoo moves 
1 da\ at a spt'ed of about 60 miles 
jx:r hour. And the punishment it 
t an absorb * A friend of mine once 
left a watch in a shirt jiocket, and it 
ended up in a washing machine 
Whirled, beaten and battered in 
hot, soapv water, it came out to tell 
the time accurately 
One small nation knows better 
than any other how to make these 
remarkable insirumcnts; Switzer 
land today produces 60 per cent of 
the world’s timepieces, and, in do¬ 
ing so, produces a minor economic 
miracle. (A pound of Swedish steel 
unloaded in (reneva costs i6». 

^2 


\^y die time Swiss watchmakers 
hasc finished turning it into hair 
springs, the same pound of steel is 
worth more than ^1,750.) 

The watch industry got its true 
start as a Swiss industry some joo 
years ago when an Englishman took 
a trip through the Jura Mountains 
There, so the stor) goes, in the 
Swiss village of La Sagne, Ills watch 
stopped, and he asked a blacksmith 
named Daniel Jeanrichard to repair 
It. jeannehard confessed that he had 
never seen a watch before, but he 
would try. Like all Jura people, he 
was skilled with his hands not 
only did he repair the watch but he 
hter made another for himself— 
from memory. 

Neighbours—farmers, shepherds, 
locksmiths, carpenters—saw Jean 
nchard’s watch and soon lea ned 
how to make watches for them 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 
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selves. Men in other villages fol¬ 
lowed suit, until the new craft 
spread up and down the mountains. 
This was a pleasant trade, exactly 
what these people needed to while 
away the tedium of six-months-long 
winters. It was their patience and 
skill, combined with the brilliant 
inventions of skilled craftsmen in 
Cicneva that concentrated the watch 
making trade in Switzerland. 

Today Switzerland exports ap¬ 
proximately million watches and 
movements per year. Most of them 
arc made m z.'joo-odd shops and 
facfories which employ about 70.000 
men and women. However, a small 
number arc still made in farmhouse 
Vwing rooms men who manuf ac¬ 
ture everything they use, from ha\ 
.mce wheel to second hand. 

In a Swiss watch factory there 
arc a few mountain-sized machines 
which /a/ioiir to bring forth mouse- 
small pirts, and achieve tolerances 
of the thickness of tissue pa|)er, 
One jig-borer can split a hair into 
50 equal parts. Hut out of the 1,400 
operations that go into making a 
timepiece, i,oi)o are still done by 
hand. 

Craftsmen in Swiss watch fac¬ 
tories earn 20 per cent more than 
any other Swis.s artisans, which 
makes them among the highest- 
paid in Europe. Hut they work 
under conditions that would give a 
normally nervous man the jitters. 
Talking is taboo: vapour from the 
breath can have a corrosive effect 
on a watch’s parts. A sneeze is a 


near-crisis, and a yawn at the wrong 
moment may seriously impair time¬ 
keeping accuracy. Perspiration is 
also dreaded. Smoking is forbidden. 
Women may not wear perfume. 
Every worker, when he enters a fac¬ 
tory or workshop, sheds shoes and 
dons slippers and smock, to protect 
the movements from the dust of out¬ 
door clothes. 

For the painfully preci.se job of 
attaching the hairspring, women 
.ire universally employed; men are, 
as a rule, loo heavy-handed. A crook 
of so much as a millimetre in this 
delicate part, the merest overstretch¬ 
ing,can send a watch off by minutes. 
Men arc exjTerts in other depart¬ 
ments, however, ’mdudiug the han- 
iWmg of screws s{.> small that 50 ,ck)o 
will fit into a thimhlel 
The inheritance of patience and 
a jiassion for exactjtudc are factors 
in the development of such skill, 
hut most Swiss beheve that chief 
credit .should go to the seven Swiss 
horological schools. 

The shortest course these schools 
offer is is months—for certain re- 
gleuser, the girls who attach the 
hairsprings. The longest is seven 
years— for master watchmakers. 
Employers line up waitingfor them 
as they qualify. 

The applicant for admission to a 
watchm.iking school submits to a 
set of aptitude tests. First, he is 
given a pair of tweezers, a box of 
screws and a plate covered with 
small holes which range in diameter 
from a hair-hreadth to -j^of an inch. 
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He must pick from the box the 
strews that will fit, and screw them 
into position His errors art noted, 
and ht is timed. 

In a second tesi- similail) aimed 
at assessing judgment of si/c, depth 
and distance -a pair of callipers 
several feet away is pointed out to 
the applicant I ask to set the pair 
he holds in his hands to correspond 
with the remote pair 

Next he is given a length of wire 
and a pair of pliers, with instrut 
lions to bend the wire to match a 
geometrical hgurc drawn on a sheet 
of p ipci There are at least a dozen 
such tests 

Once admitted, the student is 
given a wiuhmakcr’s diminutive 
lathe —which will be his to care for 
as long as he remains at the school 
In time he makes his own tools (A 
watchmaker has more dies, gauges, 
stamps, awls, screwdrivers and 
punches than a surgeon has knives 
No (.raftsman worth his salt winds 
up with less than £c)Q worth ) 

During his course each student 
makes every part of four chronom 
cters—and a chronometer has 300 
[larts, as compared with the 150 of 
<in ordinary watch 

Out of Switzerland have come 
most of the modern advances in 
watchmaking. The Swiss were the 
first to put jewels in watches as bear 
mgs, the first to combine nickel and 
steel in the modern hairspring, the 
first to make watches that are water 
proof and self winding. 

It takes only a few seconds to 


wind a watch, yet for 200 years men 
have been trying to produce a satis 
fictorv sclf'Windei One man dc 
cided to use the change m air pres 
sure caused hv opening and shut 
ting doors It worked, but on a 
quiet evening at home, with no one 
coming in and out of the watch 
owner's room, the watch would run 
down Another inventor put a thei 
mometcr inside his watch, and 
when the mcrcuiv lose bv as little as 
two degrees it foiced up a bar which 
kept the instrument going 

For practical use in recent years, 
however, the Swiss hive been lean¬ 
ing on a device invented b) Abra¬ 
ham Louis Perrelet about 200 years 
ago—a weight inside the watch 
which swings on a pivot whenever 
Its owner moves In effect an inter 
nal pendulum, this is the principle of 
.ill present day automatic watches 
Although an ordinary watch with 
a single movement is remarkahlv 
complex to produce, the problem lx 
comes almost incredible when you 
add wheels within wheels, pack 
movement upon movement, so that 
a watch will perform certain extra 
curricular jobs The Swiss have 
made watches for recording dis 
tances, for taking the pulse; they 
have produced watches with con 
centric dials that give you solar 
time, lunar time and the time any¬ 
where m the world For the last 
Olympic Games they developed a 
camera watch which recorded 
photo finishes and set down the time 
elapsed. 
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All these are useful watches The 
Swiss have also made play pieces 
When Farouk was King of Eg)pt 
he had a wat<.h filled with mechani 
cal buds that sang the hours There 
arc watches in which duellers, clash 
mg swords, pause to indicate the 
hour, watches containing revolving 
spinning wheels, a blacksmith ham 
mcring at his forge One of the most 
famous plav pieces shows a shep 
herd under a tree i)la>ing pipes 
while cupids swing to and fro, a dog 
balks, she< p bleat, and a girl beats 
on a carillon as she reads from a 
scoie 

1 he smallest wateh the Swiss have 
dtve‘loped is about die si/e of a 
match head This pigmy instiumcnt 


has been fitted into perfume bottle 
corks, ear rings and belt buckles 
Once an African chief ordered one 
that could be put into one of his 
gold teeth 

Although the watch of today is 
an extraoidinary mechanism, the 
Swiss maintain a search for the ab 
solute—the timepiece that needs no 
attention, that will never lose or 
gain, that cannot break or stop 
I here arc already electronic watches 
The tiny transistor* promises to 
have some sort of application to 
timekeeping Whatever lies ahead, 
the Swiss intend to keep on ticking 
their wa\ to wc^rld leadership 

• Sic I ilmlfus Mitl>,Ll tht tnriMsl 
I ht R* 1 ill s nicest June I9S} 


Irlffe Usually Comes the Bndi 

June means weddings in everyone’s lexicon 
Weddings in Swedish, weddings in Mexican 
Breezes play Mendelssohn, treeses play Youmans, 

Birds wed birds and humans wed humans 
All year long the gentlemen woo, 

But the ladies dream of a June “I do ” 

Ladies grow loony, and gentlemen loonier. 

This year’s June is next year’s Junior 

• —Ogden Ndsh in Cosmopol tan 
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Author of rh< Iltr \ Wotli I t Tak tht 
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looK in niv little .itrt) 
plane, one cl i> in February 
to look at Canada in winter 
In New > ork i dccepTivt touch of 
spring was in the air But I had 
hardly settled down to tiuising 
when the C anadun winter hit me 
in the face It c ime from the noith 
west as a broad front of cloud and 
snow showers When vou sec that 
sore of thing, vou duck—into the 
nearest airport Men eame out to 
help me tie her down We were still 
fussing with the ropes when the 
front arrived, with heaw gusts and 
driving snow and a cold that cut 
right through \our clothes 
A front like that is the dividing 
line between tropical air fiom the 
Caribbean Sea, warm and moist, 


and pol 11 iir trom northern C anada, 
diy ind cold I he two kinds of air, 
like oil and water don’t mix That’s 
mostly whit makes American 
weather so \ioltnt New York, for 
instance, is one day on the outskirts 
of the tropics the next da\, abruptly, 
[lart of the polar legions 
In a few hours it turned clear and 
very told, and I flew on 
Tht U S Canadian boundary 
doesn’t show (.anada looked the 
same as the United States wintry 
woods, hills, rocks, small farms I 
thought “Same sort of people, 
same sort of life What did you ex 
peet--ruined castles?” 

'Then, with a bang, the French 
(^.anadian settlements the houses 
are strung out along a road, only a 
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few hundred feet apart, each farm 
er’s land is a narrow strip, stretch 
ing awn\ irom the road for a milt 
01 more How different this is from 
the American arrangement, used 
also in Fnglish speaking Canada, 
wheie ( leli man sits all by himself 
on his squait fariii You tan sec 
how (deep in the soul where things 
hnng logethei) the Anglo Saxon lav 
out ties in with the Anglo S ixon 
idea—the independentt of the in 
dividual 

What dee pel meaning the bienth 
arrangt tnenr his I’d like to know 
Meai while, like mun french ar 
rangeincnts, it seems nice and real 
istie more j.>copU live on the s ime 
road, less roid biiileling less snow 
ploughing has to be done per [>ci 
son Sthexil and thiiith art eiosti, 
(leople have mtire tie iglibours to t ilk 
to At any late, it’s diffeicnt look 
ing eountrv and it says that here 
live difTerentb thinking {HopJt 

At Montreal, the mights St 
Lawrence was tro/en It would be 
like this, probably, until mid 
Maich The expanse of tlic river 
was a miniatuie irttie pack ice ail 
crunched up, with some floes stand 
ing on edge Strange lints ran 
through the ite, - nd gave it a sort 
of marble pattern The harbour was 
dead, no ears, no people Even the 
big clock on the ( ustoms tower had 
stopjsed A few steamers were m the 
d<x:ks—frozen in solid The winter’s 
soot had made the lee round them 
asphalt coloured The impression 
was of ocean ships planted in a citv 


street A strange way foi a town of 
a million and a half {seople to have 
to do business to be a seaport in 
summer, and away inland in winter 

I flew leisurely on over the long 
settled, prospeious farm country 
on both sides of the river—country 
of small farms and big tnurehes 
It reminded me of the devout toiin 
tries of the ()i u nt, where the t nergv 
the wealth, the art ol the people 
fl(iws moslh into the making of 
holy places, monasteries, temples 
Along the road \ ill iges, thurehes 
sit big among the plain little houses, 
like mothi r hens among the chicks 

I understood now tlu long, nii 
low faims as an expression of hcA\ 
people think and what thev value 
T he\ btliev( m big f imilits ind 
diev believe tfiat the quiet, hard 
busy life on the firm is the nght 
life As the generations grow up 
thev split their farms into evei nar 
rowei slivers You could see in this 
landscape also the graph so to sjicak 
of in interesting poliiic.al fact 
breneh C.anada is growing faster 
than English sjieaking (\inada, not 
in wealth, but in numbers of souls 
and voters 

What the West is to the United 
States, the North is to Canada 
Everywhere even in i Montreal 
hotel lobby, vou sense the exciting 
nearne s of a ntirthcrn frontier 
S<K>n you want to go north 

I made a little reconnaissance 
flight to probe the northern wildej 
ness Only 20 minutes beyond Mon 
treal, the Fiench farms steip, vou 
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come on the Pre-Cambrian Shield— 
a landscape of a million lakes, and 
endless forests," and naked outcrop¬ 
ping of granite humps—grey, green¬ 
ish, sometimes red You could fly 
over that country for hours and see 
nothing except frozen lakes, trees, 
rocks. Hut it’s used. This is the 
frontier—only it’s a corporate fron¬ 
tier. Few log-cabin pioneers here; 
the little man all by himself is a 
rarity. Just about the smallest thing 
that can live here is a ftve-million- 
dollar paper mill. 

You come to a place where the 
country is striped; miles-long sirijics 
of cleared land alternating with 
stripes of forest. A paper mill is so 
big and expensive a plant that they 
can’t afford to let it run out of wood. 
So they cut a strip and leave a strip, 
and the strip that’s left re-seeds the 
strip that’s cut. Twenty years later 
the new strip is ready to throw off 
seed, and they cut the old strip, and 
so on—for ever, they hope. 

All you see in these north woods 
that’s man-made is huge industrial 
enterprises: in the middle of no¬ 
where, a mine with its mining 
camp. It’s a citified little settlement, 
built with right-angled streets, and 
pavements! And all round is the 
forest. 

A vast deposit of rich iron ore is 
located in Labrador, approximately 
360 miles north of the St. Lawrence 
River. At the time of my foray into 
Canada, a group of steel companies 
were building the railway that now 
hauls the ore down to the St. Law¬ 


rence River: The Quebec, North 
Shore and Labrador. 

I followed the river where it fun¬ 
nels out and becomes two miles 
broad, then ten, then 60— sfward 
and northward. This is funny 
corner of the world, Europe 

was further north than 1 *vas; but 
here I was right at the edge of the 
inhabited world. Under my right 
wing, south of the river, I could see 
more French farm country; beyond 
that lay the United States. Under 
my left wing was the /ilderness. 
Right under me, a ro,u along 
the river’s north shou i holi¬ 

day-season hotel went t ^, looking 
absurd at this time of year; a few 
last farms; then a paper mill with 
mill town. Then the road slopped, 
and there was nothing. 

I have often noticed that real 
wilderness, where there arc no 
works of man, is just a nothing to 
the mind. Man is the measure of all 
things, and the mind fastens on the 
human factor. 

After a while, something man¬ 
made again: my first “winter road.” 
Such a road is simply a cut cleared 
through the forest; not surfaced, 
and of no use in summer. Jn winter 
the cold makes it hard and the snow 
makes it smooth. You drive on 
winter roads with tractor trains—a 
caterpillar hitched to a string of 
sleds. 

The river by now was 60 miles 
broad, an expanse of ice. Civiltza 
tion was hanging on: tiny settle¬ 
ments, just a few white houses 
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on the shore, with no road to them 
or from them. 

Seven Islands had been such a 
place, until the airport came and 
then the railway. Now it was a 
boom town At the airport, the big 
airlih was on, full blast To save 
time, they were stepping ahead of 
their own railway They had hewn 
a string of landing strips out ot the 
wilderness and were Hying in ma¬ 
chinery and men, so that the mine 
would be ready to pioduct when 
the railway got there; and the road 
bed would be ready when the lails 
gut there. Pilots were working in 
three shifts round the clock, hve 
days on, three days off 'I hey had 
just recently Hown in 200,000 sacks 
of cement with which to build the 
dam that would power the mine 

At Seven Islands 1 went to town 
in an airport bus over a snowy road 
bordered by Christmas trees. On 
the road I met anothei piece of Can 
ada—my first snowmobile. The 
snowmobile (Ficnch autoneige, 
also known as le mow) has cater 
pillar tracks at the back, skis in 
front. Ir is not a converted car, but 
IS built from scratch as a six scat 
limousine or a 12 scat bus. I took 
a ndc in a snowmobile later A 
wonderful machine. You can go 
over open country, off the road, up 
to 45 m.p.h., and you couldn't get 
stuck if you wanted to. This makes 
a real difference to people in this 
rt of the world. Theirs used to 
a life of complete isolation,which 
led to a noticeable inbreeding of 


body and mind. Now le snow goes 
on taxi trips to neighbouring setde 
ments. Parties are arranged to fill 
every seat; people get about; die 
boys and giils have a bigger sclec 
tion to pick from; interests widen. 

1 he new railway starts out from 
Seven Islands with a flourish; it 
dives into a mountain and where 11 
comes out on the othei side it jumps 
out of tht tunnel direct on a high 
budge across a gorge But after that 
it just plods along, up a long, fairly 
straight river vallev 

At about Mile 120 was railhead, 
that paiticular day Here now 1 saw 
a great sight, hard to hnd nowa 
days a lailway being built. Right 
at the head of the rail was the con 
siruction tiain, at the head of //, a 
yellow crane wagon, i he crane 
reached behind itself, picked a 
length of rail off a bogey, swung it 
forward, dropped it; a few men 
bent over the rail, nailing it down 
Meanwhile the crane reached back 
for another rail And then the train 
lurched forward on to the track it 
had just laid. 

1 flew for another hour or so, 
slowly climbing into Labrador. 
The future railway was already 
clearly traced on the ground—trees 
cut, roadbed prepared. It wound 
north and nortli, between white 
frozen lakes and ice-glistening hills 
and dark spruce woods. 

It wasn't really much to see, and 
yet It was a thnlhng thmg—this hi>c 
of force, reaching into new parts of 
the North. 




“Men follow fashion so that 
they’ll loo\ li^e one another 
Women follow fashion so that 
men will follow them” 




Are Women Sheep— 
Or Are Men? 


By Gen Ttotta 

TUB aveiage male, every 
Pans fashion show is the 
signal for scornful mutterings that 
women follow fashion like sheep 
Women do follow fashion No 
sensible female would deny it But 
there’s nothing meek or lambish 
about the way thev do it They 
arc constantly confronted by the 
chance to choose—and chcxjsc they 
do, by accepting and rejecting scores 
of fashions each vear 


Pans Itself represents multiple, 
choice Each fashion house shows 
several silhouettes in every semi¬ 
annual collection Last summer, in 
the very collection in which Dior 
introduced the flatter bosom, there 
were at least half a dozen dresses 
vsith the natural waist and low 
neckline that carried on hand 
somely for the disciples of Marilyn 
Monroe It would take a swami to 
determine which modes are dcs 
tined for success 

Women have long followed other 
women in fashion The Women 
Who Make CjocxI— with men, of 
*.oursc Nell Gwyn helped to hitch 
skirts up above a pert ankle Em 
press Eugc me popularized crinoline 
jTctticoat Lillian Russell reshaped 
the Nineties with the curving hour¬ 
glass corset The romantic Gibson 
Girl put women into shirtwaists and 
leg o mutton sleeves And why did 
women follow^ Because of what 
the ])sych()logists call the Seduction 
Principle Thev simply wanted to 
look pretty, to be wooed and won. 

Though the bisic idea is um 
versal, women express it in diverse 
ways To begin with, there arc the 
fashionable and the untashionabic. 
Above and beyond both are the 
women of style These arc the high 
priestesses The woman of fashion 
comes and goes with the calendar, 
the woman of style is timeless She 
modifies fashion to her personality. 

Whatever school she subscribes 
to, a woman usually welcomes 


Condetittd from 7 he New York Times Magaxme Drawings R Turner Wilcox 
from The Mode in Costume CharUs ^mbnif s Sons copyright 1942 19411 
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change—a new-colour lipstick, a 
new-cut suit, a new kind of fabric, 
h gives her morale a lift. She in¬ 
stinctively dreads sheeplike same¬ 
ness and shuns the dress worn by 
everybody else. 

Yet few women accept newness 
for its own sake alone. Several years 
ago a celebrated designer brought 
out a series of earth-brown lipstick^; 
and accompanying matt-beige face 
p<jwdcr. As near as can be deter¬ 
mined, the scheme was to produce 
a lady lookfng like a dead leaf. The 
few who tried it unquestionably did. 
It withered on the vine. 

Fundamental!V, women’s fash- 
ions depend on men. Looking back, 
we may think the women who ap¬ 
peared in the flat-chested short- 
skirted clothes of the twenties were 
sexless monstrosities. But to the 
male of that era who had never 
held an uncorseted dancing partner 
in his arms and who had never been 
permitted a glimpse of the calf, 
the flapper fashions were pretty 
potent stuff. 


Fashion is frankly a come-hither. 
It’s one way in which a woman 
competes for a mate. As Clifford 
Bax puts it; “A woman who is not 
in fashion is either too poor to 
afford it, too stupid to understand 
it, or has thrown in the sponge.” 

Men, of course, pretend to ignore 
fashion altogether. Actually, they 
not only follow it, they carbon-copy 
It. They arc almost interchangeable 
—the same hat, overcoat and suit in 
monotone shades. They haven’t 
made a radical change in what they 
wear since Grandfather’s day. 

Men never admit it’s fashion. 
They wriggle out of it by referring 
to it as dressing properly or com¬ 
fortably or sensibly. Yet it’s no 
secret that men’s clothes arc as 
comfortable as a fur coat in the 
tropics. The truth is that fashion 
among men is so rigorously adhered 
to that no modification is permitted. 

The moral is simple. Men follow 
fashion so that they’ll look like one 
another. Women follow fashion so 
that men will follow i/iem. 


Man of Resource 

a YOUNG Wall Street man left his office early one afternoon and 
wanted to take his girl to the beach. Recalling that the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, where she worked, closed its offices for the day 
if the temperature at three o’clock was over 90, he called the Weather 
Bureau and was told that the mercury stood at 89. Not a bit discouraged, 
he called Standard Oil, posing as the and asked a vice-president if 
the company was shutting down as the temperature was over 90. The 
vice-president, caught off guard, said he guessed they had to. The young 
man then called his girl and said he’d be round at 3.30. He filled in pan 
of the half-hour by phoning the Sun and tclli^ them that Standard Od ' 
was closing for the day because of the heat. Tne Sun promised to ruh' 
the story in the late-afternoon editions. They had a fine time at the beach. 
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Hind IS the only Swadeshi cycle 
because the 200 and odd 
components-from nm to pin- 
which go to make a Hind Cycle, 
are all manufactured under one 
roof in the Hind Cycles’ 
factory at Bombay. 


SHf BUY 


BUY SWADESH! 


HIND CYCLES LIMITED, 250. WORLI, BOMBAY 18. 
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My mother and nmy wife returned to 
their car after some shopping to hnd a 
policeman, who insisted on taking 
down particulars bctausc they had in 
fringed the parking regulations. Quite 
upset when her dissuading tactics 
were of no avail, my mother snapped, 
“Young man, what procedure do you 
use when you catch someone who is 
1 rally guilty^” 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” he replied 
respectfully “Ail I ever catch are the 
inno( ent ones ” Uster H>gby 

Recently, during the rush hour, I 
picked up an elderly lady in my taxi. 
As she settled back for the drive to her 
hotel she said pleasantly, “Would you 
like a chocolate?” 

I said I would, so she passed a 
pound box into my driving cab I took 
one and after eating it, told her I’d 
enjoyed it very much 

“I’m so glad you did,” she replied 
There was a pause, then she added, 
“—because you’ve just eaten your tip ” 

—A t Womai k 

A FRIEND of mine became so bothered 
by the irritable atmosphere about the 
house every morning that he finally 
complained to his wife. He suggested 
that perhaps her sleepy attitude and 
unglamorous appearance had a lot to 
do with their cniidren’s sulks. 

The next morning, to her family’s 
amazement. Mother appeared at the 


breakfast table with her face carefully 
made up, her hair newly “done”—and 
wearing her best evening dress. The 
following day she was again a tre 
mendous hit—glamorous m a stun 
ning beach costume As the week pass 
ed, her wide-eyed family acquired an 
eager to anse-and see wnat Mother's- 
wearing spirit Sometimes it was a 
cocktail dress, once even her wedding 
dress and veil 


The word spread among the neigh 
hours and they began dropping in to 



fashion show. Now Mother wishes the 
children would let her forget the 
whole idea, but they won’t. Everyone, 
except Mother, is having too much 

fun, — Hirold Satabur* 

Late one night I was walking home 
by the route I’ve followed for the Ijist 
three years. I am blind, and certain 
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objects that 1 find with my stick along 
the way act as landmarks. However, 
since I had passed earlier that day a 
hedge that had been one of my indi 
cators had been removed. There was 
no one about and I was soon lost, find¬ 
ing myself at last on a bridge over a 
liver between us and a nei^bounng 
town. I turned and was tapping my 
way along the bndge when a feminine 
voice behind me a^kcd “Are you 
having trouble?” 

“I seem to be lost,” 1 rephed. 

”I thought so. Can 1 take you some¬ 
where?” Her voice emavered. 

I told her my address and she es 
corted me to my door. “I van’t thank 
you enough,” 1 said. 

“I should thank you ” Her voice 
was now quite composed. 

‘T don*t understand,” 1 said. 

“My huslKind left me a week ago. 
I was on that bridge to commit sui¬ 
cide. Now I’m not going to. Good 
night.” 

And she was gone, —element b«mco 

1 SAT on the bank of an old miUracc 
grown sluggish through disuse, mar- 
velitng at the skill and accuracy of a 
fisharinan a short distance from me. 
Using a modern spuming reel which 


I, an angler of more than 50 yoirs* 
experience, had tried much less 
cessfully, he was casting some 30 yards 
to within a foot or so of the opposite 
bank, searching every spot where a 
fish might be lying. My admiration 
for his skill prompted some warm 
words of praise 

“Well, I ought to know how to 
cast,” the fisherman replied modestly, 
“rve been fishing most of my life— 
anyway ever since I was three,” 

“How old are you now?" 1 asked. 

“I’m nx,” he said. -oien hhi 

In A TOBACCO tin at the top of Miller 
Peak in Washington State’s Cascade 
Mountains is a logbook and pencil. As 
this IS one of America’s more remote 
peaks, there are long time lapses be¬ 
tween most of the entry's—^but on one 
page, two entries bear the same date« 

The first reads. “Hunted all the 
way up from BIcwett Pass The only 
buck I saw was standing about 100 
ards inside the Game Preserve. I had 
im in my sights. It was an awful 
temptation but I did not shoot.” 
(Signed) 

The entry below reads “Awfully 
glad, Mr. Hunter, that you did not 
shoot. I was right behind you.” 

It is signed by the game warden. 

—Lc« Drake 

Mv HUSBAND 1$ the absent-minded 
kind who has to write notes to him¬ 
self. Shortly after our wedding I hap¬ 
pened to find a list he’d made out just 
before our honeymoon. There wa-c 
such Items as “take blue suit, white 
shirt, brown sports coat, have car 
overhauled.” 

The last item read: “Pick up Sally.” 

-Mrs Sally Bebait 







Sergeant Jordan and 
the Endless Chain 


An American soldier joins forces 
with a former enemy in a unique 
educational partnership \ 


Bv William Gay nor Well* 



NE RAINY EVENING in Marcb, 
1950, Sergeant Charles Jor 
dan, U vS Air Forre, sat in 
the Nagoya YMCA patiently drill 
mg Japanese teen agers in the rudi¬ 
ments of English A few minutes 
before the dismissal hour, a small 
ram-soaked Japanese entered and 
slipped into a rear scat. When the 
class was over the latecomer intro 
duced himself with taut formality. 
He was Kcnzi Miyazawa, 19, bag¬ 
gage boy in the Nagoya railway 
station. 

“Excuse lateness, please,” he said 
unsmilmgly. “Walk 20 miles. Much 
ram. Wish to learn correct Eng¬ 
lish.” 

Chuck Jordan, a tall, friendly 
man of 41 who spent most of his on 
hours trying to help young Japanese, 
recalls: “The boy looked like a 
drowned puppy that had just been 


fished out ot a pond. But he also 
had a forbidding dignity. I sensed 
something ominous b^ind that 
mask I wasn’t sure whether it was 
contempt or hostilitv.” 

During the next few weeks pupil 
and teachei were strangely drawn 
together Young Miya/awa, deter¬ 
mined to master English, stayed 
after class for conversation. Jordan 
was equally determined to learn 
what went on in the boy’s mind. 
Soon those talks disclosed that Kenzi 
Miyazawa hated Americans. 

Young Miyazawa’s life was a 
stark, simple tragedy of war. He 
was born in 1931, too late to know 
any period of Japanese-American 
friendship. From early school days 
he was taught the doctrine of Japan’s 
divine destiny to rule Asia. And he 
learnt to lodK upon America as the 
great enemy of the Japanese dr^m. 
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He was ten when Japan struck 
Pearl Harbour, and he was exultant 
as the Emperor’s forces swept 
through South-East Asia and the 
Pacific. Then the tide turned. In 
the spring of 1945, with invasion of 
Japan a likely prospect, Miyazawa 
reached the critical age of 14. He 
was accepted by the Kamikaze 
Corps to be trained as a suicide 
pilot. 

Kamikaze training turned Kcnzi 
Miyazawa’s anti-Americanism into 
dedicated hatred. But, before he 
learned to fly, the Allied victory 
came as a crushing personal blow. 

Now he was bothered by contra¬ 
dictions between his fixed notions 
of The Enemy and his observations 
of Americans in Japan. He found 
this enigma heightened by the 
^ntle, patient airman he called 
Jordan-san. 

“I named him Jimmy,” Sergeant 
Jordan says. ‘‘He was really mixed 
up. But he was sincere and he had 
a good mind. Straightening him 
out was the toughest job I ever 
faced.” 

Chuck Jordan confessed to the 
lad that he, too, had been guilty of 
hatred during the war. ‘‘But hatred, 
like war itself, is wrong, Jimmy, 
and has no place in our hearts. 
What we all want is a world of 
peace and brotherhood where peo¬ 
ple can work out their problems to¬ 
gether.” 

Much of this Jimmy Miyazawa 
found hard to understand. But he 
asked searching questions about 


American life and ideals, and Jor¬ 
dan tried to make Jimmy see 
America by telling the simple story 
of his own life. 

“My family was poor,” he said. 
“We lived in a little town in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and when 1 was seven my 
father died, leaving my invalid 
mother with four children. We all 
worked hard to keep our home, and 
soon [ had to leave rchool and find 
a job.” 

On a map he showed the boy how 
the Jordans had moved from Penn¬ 
sylvania to Ohio. He described the 
depression years in Cleveland and 
his own struggles as handyman, 
road-worker, factory hand. Jimmy 
pondered these homely details of 
American life and compared them 
with his own. Slowly, in the person 
of Jordan-san, he began to sense the 
American character. 

“The basic thing in a democracy 
is individual freedom,” Chuck told 
him. “That means that every citizen 
has equal rights and equal responsi¬ 
bilities. And every man has an equal 
opportunity to become what he 
wants to be. Everything depends on 
what he wants and how hard he’s 
willing to work for it.” 

He tried to make the boy see how 
war came to America and what it 
did to individual lives. “I never 
thought I’d be a soldier,” he said. 
“But when 1 had to, I decided to be 
a good one. 1 was lucky and sur¬ 
vived. The Air Force schools gave 
me the only real education I’ve ciftx 
had. Now I’m doing what I always 
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keep Anacm' handy always 'Anacin contains FOUR medicuies for 
faster relief from pain 
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longed to do—sec the world and 
learn to understand people.” 

Friendship ripened. Jimmy be¬ 
came de.voted to Jordan-san, and 
Chuck began to look upon the boy 
almost as a son. The Miyazawa 
family welcomed the American into 
their modest household, grateful 
for the change he had wrought in 
their brooding, embittered boy. 

Late m 1951, Sergeant Jordan 
was ordered back to the United 
States. Faced with leaving Jimmy, 
an idea began to form in his mind. 
About one year earlier Chuck’s 
mother had died. Since then the 
$100 he had sent to her out of each 
month’s pay had been wasting. One 
night he broached his plan. 

“Jimmy, how would you like to 
go to school in America.?” he 
asked. “There’s a schtxil in Cleve¬ 
land called Fcnn College; I always 
wanted to go there. You can go to 
classes for three months, then work 
at a job for three months, then go 
back to school for three months 
more, and so on. I’ll put the money 
up for you, but eventually you can 
help pay your own way.” 

Jimmy arrived in the United 
States in the spring of 1952. Jordan, 
who was stationed at an air force 
base near Washington, D.C., got 
leave and they went to Cleveland. 
There he left Jimmy in Fenn Col¬ 
lege and handed him the bankbook 
for a joint account into which he 
promised to deposit $100 each 
month. 

That summer Jimmy worked on 


the assembly line in a water-heater 
factory. He earned I45 a week, plus 
overtime. More important, he got 
to know native Poles, Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, all proud of their American 
citizenship. 

But Jimmy’s first term at Fenn 
was a scholastic nightmare. His 
English was still inadequate; he 
passed most of his exams out of 
sheer {persistence. “Sorry, no time 
for letters,” he wrote to Jordan. 
“Must study and study, then study 
English in order to study more.” 
For his work-period the school sent 
him to Don Peters, former Fenn 
student, who owns a big car park in 
Cleveland. After three months he 
was so popular with the customers 
that Peters kept him on as night 
attendant. 

Last year Sergeant Jordan spent 
j month’s leave in Cleveland. He 
found Jimmy Miyazawa a mature, 
serious-minded young man who had 
his sights set on a career in social 
work. “I think I ran do much for 
my people as a social worker,” he 
said. 

And he had been thinking along 
another line. Getting out the worn 
bankbook, he said: “Jordan-san, we 
have much money. Soon I can pay 
all bills and still save money. The 
time has come for you to help some 
other boy.” 

Chuck Jordan’s spirits soared. 
“Bless you, Jimmy!” he .said. 
“What do you have in mind.?” 

Jimmy had it all worked out. **1 
will put savings in our bank* Next 
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give your baby this pure milk food 


If your baby is fed by bottle, you 
should get Ostermilk at once It is the 
best way to make your baby grow 
healthy and strong 1 he corrcctlv 
balanced Ostermilk formula with its 
added Vitamin D and iron is easily 
digested—which means sound sleep 
and contentment No wonder over 
3,500 Welfare Centres in Britain 
supply Ostermilk' For steady progress, 
for straight backs and sturdy limbs, 
you can depend on Ostermilk for^ll 
infant feeding especially in tropical 
cbmates 


A HELPFUL HINT TO 
MOTHERS 

To make baby s bottle ab¬ 
solutely clean and free from 
perms, put it, when empty, 
into a vessel of cold water 
and heat the water until it 
boils Dram but do not dry 
t he inside Many other useful 
hints will be found in the 
Ostermilk Baby Book Send 
annas 8 in stamps to “Oster- 
milk Department 29 
P O Box 202, Bombay 1 
and the book will be potted 
to you 
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— The modified milk food for infant feeding 
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guy comes to Fenn—works just 
like me. Soon he makes mone\, puts 
some in the bank Another guy 
comes After a while he makes 
money and puts somt in the bank 
We’ll call It the Jordan Fund for 
More Understanding ” 

“No, Jimmv, It should be the 
Miya/awa Fund It’s a good idea, 
and we’ll see what can be done ’’ 
And so, with the help of a C'lese 
land law firm the International 
Student Trust of C'leveland was set 
up ('buck Jord.m tiansfirrtd the 
bank account, agreed to contribute 
$ioo monthlv, and made the Trust 
beneficiary of his $10,000 National 
Scrvite Life Insurance Modestly, 
he declined to serve .is a trustee 
Miyazawa was explicit .ibout the 
conditions of the trust “Students 
must not lie brilliant fellows -for 
such there are many scholarships 
already,” he said “The fund must 
be for average guys like me—serious 
boys, and not only Japanese, who 
are willing to work hard, and also 
help other fellows ” 

Kenzi Miya/awa will contribute 
what he can, and he is determined 
to set a precedent for successors 1 le 
serves as co trustee with two law 


yers, John Forrester and Paul 
Chalko When he leaves Fenn his 
place on the board will be taken by 
the next senior student He would 
like his successor to be a French¬ 
man, Cicrman, I*ole or Russian 

The legal documents were filed 
last summer On September i 
1954, at a banquet m Washing on, 
Sergeant Charles Jordan, together 
with former U S Ambassador to 
India, Chester Bowles, received 
the annual award of the American 
Veterans Committee for distmgui >h 
ed service in the field of interna 
tional understanding and good will 

“The implications of the Trusl 
set up by Jimmy and Sergcani 
Jordan arc far reaching,” says John 
Forrester “This isn’t just another 
scholarship It will enable bovs to 
come to America and get an educa 
tion, bur It won’t be a free gift 
They will use initiative and main 
tain self respect And they will be 
able to help others The future of 
the Trust will depend on the boys 
themselves ” 

“Like an endless chain,” Jimmv 
adds 

The first strong link is Jimmv 
Miva/awa 


Pet Aversion 

a ALi modern phenomena the most monstrous and ominous, the 
most manifestly rotting with destruction, the most clearly and unmis 
takably inspired by evil spirits, the most instantly and awfully over¬ 
shadowed by the wrath of Heaven, the most near to madness ana moral 
chaos, the most vivid with devilry and despair, is the practice of having 
to listen to loud music while eating a meal in a restaurant 

—G K ChcMerton 



A self-confessed fanatic explains why 
Americans love baseball 

It Isn’t Cricket 


By Roge> Angell 

I yHAT IS behind the Amen 
sLU/ can fast 1 nation with base 
balP For a man, it’s partly self 
identification He can never forget 
the baseball he plaved as a boy 
Watching from the stands, he is 
down there himself making every 
move 

Then there s home town pride— 
the simple joy of seeing your own 
team knock the stuffing out of their 
rivals A fan’s loyalty often is also a 
profound and mysterious affair, 
established early in life It survives 
distance and time 
Me, I’m a Yankee fan (short for 
fanatic, of course) 1 admire the 
Yankee team extravagantly, I i^now 
they arc the best Yet like most ball 
fans I have split emotions I enter 
tain a sharp desire to see the balloon 
pricked, the champion thrown. I 
am delighted when a last place club 
beats the league leader, when an ob 
scure pitcher strikes out the famous 
hitter The hero is always on the 
spot and frequently fails, and the 
under-dog team or the kid player 
often comes through spectacularly. 


Possibly Fm getting crotdiety*^ 
but it seems to me that the 
teams today arc suffering from St ' 
shortage of true stars— ^mcn who ' 
have that spark which kindles the 
imagination Most players now look 
and act like suburban householders 
instead of like giants (The reason, 
of course, is that they are subuihaO 
householders Better pay and work¬ 
ing conditions have made blg- 
Icaguers prosperous and respeitt- 
able ) 

One longs for an occasional 
gangly, country boy rookie, for an 
individualist, for a likeable Icrtid- 
mouth, for an eccentric 

Perhaps the last legitimate ccccn- 
tiic was Danny Gardclli of the 
New York Giants One day he de¬ 
cided to frighten his room-mate, 
peaceable Nap Reyes Ht picked an 
argument with Reyes, who was 
shaving in the bithroom, and 
brought It to a quick climax, Reyes, 
suddenly iware of an unaccustomed 
silence, walked into the bedroom 
and discovered a “suicide note” on 
the dressing table, blaming the act 
on Reyes Reyes rushed to the open 
window and found his friend joy¬ 
fully giggling while he hung by his 
fingertips ten stones above the side¬ 
walk 

But in the end it is not the eccen¬ 
tric, the hero, the loyalty or the 
home town pride which makes 
baseball popular It is the game 
Itself 

A baseball inrown by a big-league 


Ctindenud fri>m Holiday 
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pitcher travels close to lOo miles an 
hour and can be, must be, controlled 
to within a fraction of an inch of its 
destination (kj feet away By some 
miracle, the batter decides whether 
or not to swing at this hurtling ob 
jeet and, again miraculously, often 
does hit It Hard K batted baseball 
can knock a full grown fielder stag 
genng, just from its impact on his 
glove Its speed levcais the skill and 
courage of the fielder 
Unknowing people complain that 
“nothing happens in i bastb ill 
game Innings pass, the teams 
change sides, yet no one scores or 
appears to tome close to it 1 his is 
far from the truth Disaster waits 
on every pitch and i an descend with 
appalling violence and speed A 
scratch hit, a bit of bad luck a ball 
which just eludes the fingers ol a 
racing outfielder, and the pitcher is 
done, his team defeated Here in 
Its purest foim, is the drima, the 
perfection of baseball 


So close are the top teams that the 
league positions are not usually dc 
tcrmined until late in September, 
five months and 140-150 games 
after the season's start Incredible as 
It may seem, the Brcwklyn Dodgers 
recently went through three whole 
seasons bcfoic they played a game 
which could not be termed crucial 
In 1949 they won the National 
League championship n the tenth 
inning of the final game In 1950 
they lost it in the tenth inning of 
the final game In 1951 they lost it 
in the ninth inning of the third 
play off game, after tying in the 
14th inning of the last game of the 
regular season 

Is It any wonder that such child 
ishncss as home town pride and 
hero worship grips great segments 
of the population of America, and 
that adults pay well for' the right to 
sit under a boiling midsummer sun 
on hard scats in order to scream and 
pray over the flight of a ball' 


Dejtmttons with a Differeme 


Middle age When you arc sitting at 
home on Saturday night and the tele 
phone rings and you hope it isn’t for 

you —Ogden Nn»h 

Patience Being able to wait for the 
first coat of paint to dry before adding 
the second 

—Nlarcelene Coy iit Ladtes Home Journal 

Education That mysterious process 
whereby information passes from the 
lecture notes of* the professor through 
the fountain pen and on to the note 


book of the student, without passing 
through the minds of cither 

Hnmilton Holt in Snn e\ 

Kindred hear that relatises art 
coming to stay 

Wes I awrenCe m Ham Dealt > 

Doctor A man who tells you if you 
don’t cut something out, he will 

•^Irank RoMiter in Savannah Morning Sent 

Joy of motherhood What a woman 
experiences when all the children arc 
in bed 

—Chtmgmg Times The Ktplmger Main ne 



Operation Granite blasting from the solid rocl{ a secret, subterranean 
world, where all vital operations can be carried on in case of war 


Sweden Digs in 


By I in Root 


T he most impressive part of 
Sweden’s defence programme 
IS invisible' Operation Granite, a 
massive, largely secret subterranean 
world blasted out of the deep rovk 
Heie, in case of war, the country is 
prepared to cany on all vital 
functions 

Into the rock are now moving (or 
have already moved) army, navy, 
and air force headquarters with 
hangars, repair shops, munition and 
fuel dumps, civil defence with its 
network ot control centres and pub 


lie shelters, factories, hospitals, labo* 
ratones, fire stations and power 
plants The Bofors Munitioui 
Works operates deep underground. 
AGA, world known for precision 
instruments and signals, now 
manufactures its finely calibrated 
devices (^mostly classified) deep in 
the heait ot a mountain outside 
Stockholm I was taken by lift 120 
feet down into solid rock to see a 
new atomic reactor 
At the mam underground plant 
of SAAB Aircraft at Lmkoping, 



into solid granite 
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more than loo feet below the air¬ 
field where jet planes arc based, a 
thousand men and women go about 
their daily jobs. The entrances are 
closely guarded—one, a wide, wind 
ing ramp for vehicles; the other a 
spacious, brightl) lit stairway for 
employees. Far down, on the first 
landing, is a check station for per¬ 
sonnel, and a dining hall that seats 
300. It looks sun-flooded, thanks to 
the mercury lamps, I’iic air has an 
exhilarating freshness; i*" is changed 
four times an hour and mildly 
charged with ozone. Big clocks tell 
not only the time, but also weather 
conditions above, so that employees 
know what they'll face when they 
leave at closing time. 

vStcep escalators carry workers be¬ 
low to the factory. Machine shops, 
testing and heating rcioms, assembly 
lines, tool sheds, lockers and 
showers are large, light and airy. 
Artificial windows, bright with 
painted sky and scenery, are cut into 
the pastel walls. The underground 
plant took two years to build and 
cost 420,000. 

Every branch of the Swedish de 
fence service has its granite shield. 
Craggy islands along the coast arc 
pierced by vast tunnels. It’s quite a 
sight to see a big destroyer heading 
straight for shore and suddenly— 
where is it? Somewhere in a rock) 
crag a huge door has swung open. 
Inside, the tunnels lead to all the 
facilities of a naval base—docks, 
submarine pens, workshops, bar¬ 
racks, supply and fuel dumps. One 


tunnel, 96 feet high and 57 feet 
wide, can accommodate destroyers 
of 2,600 tons, submarines and other 
craft. Eventually the entire fleet 
will be based in similar caves. 

The Swedish Air Force, second 
in Western Europe only to Great 
Britain’s, is almost wholly jet- 
propelled and based almost wholK 
underground.Subterranean hang.irs 
serve partly as i unways: jet engines 
a.ie started while the plane is being 
towed out at 35 m.p.h. by jeep. A 
couple of minutes after reaching the 
runway outside, the plane is air¬ 
borne. 

In the mammoth Soder Hospital 
in Stockholm, largest in the coun¬ 
try, the patients, bedridden or am¬ 
bulatory, can be taken care of 
underground in fully equipped 
wards, operating theatres, X-ray 
rooms. Three enormous stretcher 
lifts are designed to carry the dan¬ 
gerously ill down to safety. 

The Kilforsen power station, de¬ 
livering a thousand million kilowatt 
hours annually, operates more than 
200 feet below the surface of the 
earth. In the north, the cathedral- 
sized 380,000-volt Harspranget 
power plant, one of the world’s 
largest, operates at similar depth. 

Oil IS one of Sweden’s major 
headaches; it must all be imported, 
and the safe storage of reserves is 
vital. Latest and least expensive 
solution: a bottleshaped hole in 
solid rock. At Gothenburg a new 
depot will store oil almost entirely 
below sea level. The higher pressure 






At fifst sight, a waterproof watch 
may seem to have only one advan¬ 
tage - that you could, for instance, 
swim while wearing it. But watch¬ 
makers have been trying to make 
waterproof watches for three cen- 
ttmes. Is this all they aimed to 
achieve ? 

By no means! They were not 
interested on/y in a waterproof watch. 
They were aiming for what every 
watchmaker wants - greater accur¬ 
acy. Dust, perspirauon, £ice powder, 
and of course water, all may affect 
the accuracy of a watch movement. 
In fact, they may destroy it alto¬ 
gether. And by preventing any 
chance of this, you improve the 


accuracy of the watch amazingly. 
The first attempt ttt a waterproof 
case was made in the seventeenth 
century. Final success came three 
centuries Later, m the 1920’s. Today, 
it is just another of those things you 
take for granted. 

A waterproof watch is a scientiBc 
application of a mechanical prindii:^, 
to make the watch you wear mote 
accurate: not just to make it usefill 
at the swimming pool or seaside. 
The Rolex Watch Conq^y were 
the first to apply this principle when, 
m 1926, th^ perfeaed the first 
reaUy waterproof wrist-watch ever - 
the watch that the world knows 
today as the Rolex .“Oyster". ' 
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of the surrounding ground water 
prevents the oil from leaking 
through the rock walls. The huge 
oil-storage excavations arc con¬ 
nected oy" secret pipelines to the 
berthing place of tankers. Trains 
can be run into the reservoirs to be 
loaded. 

Safety is by no means the only 
reason why the Swedes arc digging 
in. Driven to it by necessity, they 
now find it pays. In the late ’40’s 
they developed the “Swedish meth¬ 
od” of blasting, a new technique- 
and-tool combination which made 
underground construction cheaper 
than building above. Paradoxically, 
the deeper the blast, the lower the 
cost. A shallow shelter requires sup¬ 
ports and reinforcement, but when 
the thickness of rock above an un 
derground area is one-and-a-half 
times the width of the area, the ceil¬ 
ing is largely self-supporting. This is 
fortunate, for some 165 feet of solid 
rock is needed for protection from a 
direct hit by an atom bomb. 

The Swedish method is a com¬ 
bination of air pressure, dynamite 
and tungsten carbide tips.* Tung¬ 
sten carbide tips can be run until 
they glow, at temperatures that 
would turn steel tools into jelly. 
These tips were combined with a 
light percussion drill which one man 
could handle. New drilling patterns 
were evolved to produce clean cuts 
with little fragmentation of rock, 
reducing the danger of silicosis. 

• See “The Hardest Metals Made by Man.” 
The Reader's Digest, April, 1954. 


When the SAAB factory was 
built in 1942, tunnelling was tre¬ 
mendously expensive—about a 

cubic yard. Today’s excavation cost 
is about £1 15^. a cubic yard. In 
1935 one man could drill 115 feet 
per shift. Today, using the Swedish 
method, he can reach an output of 
426 feet. Says a Swedish engineer: 
“Wc have lost all our respect for 
hard rock.” 

Not only is construction cost 
cheaper, but maintenance costs are 
also low; there are no exterior 
painting, weathering or window¬ 
washing problems. Underground 
structures, once they are warmed up, 
retain their heat, and fuel costs are 
low. 

For years the effect on health of 
uninterrupted work in underground 
factories was hotly debated. Finally 
the Swedish Qinfederation of Em¬ 
ployers and Trade Unions held a 
joint investigation. Thousands of 
workers were studied. Results 
showed that life in well-equipped 
factories underground presents no 
major health hazards. 

Civil defence plays an important 
part in Operation Granite. There 
arc deep rock shelters for 84,000 
people in the cities, standard shelters 
for over a million more, Stockholm 
plans to supply deep space for 
400,000, half the city’s population. 
One community centre, blasted into 
a mountain, has 1,000 rooms on 
four levels. All shelters have air¬ 
filtering systems as protection 
against air contamination. Life 






fans that 
sell on merit 


The Popularity of a product depends chiefly in 
Its Quality & Workmanship, and this maxim has 
always been borne in mind by the Manufacturers 
of The INDIA ELECTRIC PANS, ever since 
their inception over 25 years ago. t.xperts & 
Technicians have worked ceaselessly towards the 
improvement and perfection of the I.E W. Fans. 
The reward for these diligent & strenuous eflorts 
have been the ultimate achievement of complete 
Perfection in l.h.W. Fans, in performance. 
Workmanship, Elegance, Maximum Air 
Displacement, minimum consumption of 
current and carefree service 
It IS why these FANS SELL ON MERIT alone— 
Available in following Models-— 

Ceiling, Table, C abin, Pedestal & 

Exhaust fans, A.C. & D.C. 
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could go on for quite a period in a 
well stocked shelter. 

Every able bodied Swede aged i6 
to 65, except those in military scrv 
ICC and industry, can bt drafted to 
Spend 60 hours a year in civil de 
fence training Each person knows 
in time of emergcnc) exactly what 
his duties are 

Meanwhile, the huge shelters arc 
paying their way m peace timt A 
leading Stockholm department 
store uses one nearby for storage 
space Others are used for garages 
and parking A seven storey under 
ground installation in Gothenburg 
IS almost all rented one floor as an 
hotel 

In another war, Sweden knows 
that she might be among the first 
attacked To meet that threat of in 
vasion, her entire defence force can 
be fully mobilized and in action 
within a few days Her total popu 


lation is only seven million, yet an 
army of over 600,000 can be put in 
the field any day the word is given 
This speed is made possible by com 
pulsory military service for men 
from 18 to 47, with periodic re 
fresher courses (Sweden’s ground 
forces may he said to be a standing 
army on indehnite leave ) 

To her high degree of prepara 
tion Sweden adds a spirit deter 
mined cin “resistance to the utmost 
and to the end “ A manual entitled 
// IVar Should Come has iKcn 
issued to every Swedish family hv 
the Ministry of Defence After a 
gicetmg signed by King Gustav 
Adolf, It stales in thick black type 
*'Resistance will be made in 
all situations. 

"Any annoimcement that re> 
sistance should cease is false." 

No one—not even the King him 
self—can accept defeat for Sweden 


Mental Blanks 

vuu are hard at work, and your mind goes blank for a moment, 
don’t lei It worry you Your mind isn’t slipping, it's resting, according 
to Prof Arthur Bills, who recently decided, after experiments, that every 
one has this mental blank ’ trouble 

A labourer can work his muscles steadily, but eventually exhaustion 
forces him to rest A mental worker, on the other hand, can work hour 
after hour without exhaustion, because his mind rests itself In a normal 
adult who IS not physically fatigued, enforced rest periods, during which 
no amount of effort will carry on the tram of thought, occur three to five 
times a minuU They arc usually brief—a second or less A tired person, 
however, may “block ’ for two or three seconds and as often as eight or 
ten times a minute In this way the brain steals naps averaging about 
onC'Sixth of Its working time, or an hour and twenty minutes m an eight 
ho^r working day 
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GcertmkJmrena 

as Mrs. A 

Mother was in her Both sear when 
I telephoned her that July morning 
m 1940 to announce my marriage to 
Gertrude Lawrence. Since Mother 
had never quite taken to the tele 
phone—she considered it primarily 
a vehicle for the conveyance of bad 
news—I spoke slowly and distinctly, 
then waited for her reply. There 
was none. 

“Do you hear me, Mother?” I 
repeated, raising my voice “I have 
just been marn^ to Gertrude Law 
fence. ” 

“Certainly I hear you, Richard” 
—Mother’s voice came sharpK— 
“but who IS Gertrude Lawrence?” 

Not only who, but what Gertrude 
Lawrence was, Mother eventually 
was to learn and, I believe, to ap 
prcciate more fully than anyone but 
myself. 

HERE WAS one thing that Cicr 
trude could never quite forgive me 
for. the fact that I had not seen her 
in all the roles she had played in 
America. It was no use trying to 
make her understand that when she 



first crossed the Atlantic to star in 
Chariot's Rei'ue I was still an under 
graduate at Harvard University. 
True, I was serving as part-time 
drama critic for the Dramatic 
Mirror--A position chiefly valuable 
for Us fiee tickets to shows that 
ojiencd in Boston—but Chariot’s 
Retfue did not open in Boston 

Although 1 was in New York a 
few years later when (lertrude did 
Oh, Kay, 1 was then too busy try¬ 
ing to become a banker to pay much 
attention. I had put aside my under 
graduate interest in the theatre (a 
“dangerous virus,” according to 
Mother), and Gertrude Lawrence 
was )ust another name in lights on 
a theatre marquee. 

Then along came the Depression 
to cast a gloom over banking, and I 
began to dabble in the waters 1 had 
always wished to swim in. C'om- 
pared with the stagnation in Wall 
Street, the theatrical worl^jl of 
Broadway appeared enticing indeed 
In 1930 I began to produce plays. 

One of many pleasant things con¬ 
nected with licing a Broad wav pro 
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duccr is the necessity of going to 
Europe to look for plays which 
might profitably be brought to New 
York. I was in London on such a 
mission in May of 1933 when one 
evening 1 dropped in on a friend 
backstage at Wyndham’s Theatre 
and he introduced me to Gertrude 
Lawrence, who was starring in This 
Inconstancy. The beauteous Miss 
Lawrence bowed, said something 
quick and gay, flashed a radiant 
smile and was swept away by her 
titled escort. 

I saw all Gertrude’s plays in New 
York thereafter, although our per¬ 
sonal paths still did not cross. I was 
by now devoting all my attention 
to the theatre; producing in New 
York, directing the Summer Fes¬ 
tival at Central City, Colorado, and 
managing the Cape Playhouse at 
Dennis on Cape Cod. 

WAS our policy at the Cape 
Playhouse to present famous stars 
in one-week engagements. In April 
of 1939 I was congratulating myself 
because we had lined up Gertrude 
Lawrence to appear during the third 
' week in August. My mood of ex¬ 
altation lasted only until July. Then 
deflation set in, under a barrage of 
commands and demands issued by 
her producer’s office as “from Miss 
Lawrence.” 

\\hat the producer requested for 
Miss Litwrencc’s stay at the Cape— 
it would be three weeks long, to 
allow for rehearsals and rest—was 
a cottage by the lake, sufficiently 


near die Playhouse for convenience 
but distant enough for compi^l 
privacy. Besides generous 
modation for herself and for ; 
guests, the star would need rocan^s" 
for a personal maid and a secretary, 
garage space for her town car and 
grounds for her West Highland. 
Terrier. A local florist was to keep 
the vases in Miss Lawrc.ncc’s cot¬ 
tage filled with fresh flowers—^pre¬ 
ferably lilies, her favourites. The 
Playhouse commissary should be at 
pains to see that Miss Lawrence’s, 
refrigerator was well stocked with 
delicacies that ranged from caviare 
through melons, quail and pdte de 
foie gras to rainbow trout. 

Nothing in my previous experi¬ 
ence had prepared me for anything 
like this. Other stars appearing on 
the Cape had exhibited no such 
delusions of grandeur. What, I 
thought darkly, did Gertrude Law^ 
rcnce think a summer theatre was? 
And who did she think she was? 

I recounted my misgivings to 
Radic Harris, a woman journalist 
and a friend of Gertrude’s. 

“Oh, diat’s not Gee’s doing,” 
Radie informed me. “She adores 
caviare, it’s true. But most of that 
chi-chi is the producer’s idea of 
building up her star value. You’re 
due for a jolt if you think she’s 
really like that. Wait till you sec 
her at the station.” 

“What station? I’m not going to 
meet her.” 

“You must meet her at the train,” 
Radic advised, “Look, vou started 
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this summer-theatre star system. If 
you want stars, you’ll have to treat 
them as stars.” 

iJRiAiNs of rain and salty mist 
were blowing across the bogs the 
night Gertrude arrived Our little 
reception committee of four hud 
died on the station platform as the 
engine’s headlight blurred thiough 
the fogg) dark When the train 
drew to a stop a white co.ited portei 
swung off a carriage step and stood 
at attention. Next a tnm young col 
oured woman descended, carrying 
a jewel case in one hand and a 
make-up case in the other She was 
followed by another woman hold 
ing a supercilious white terrier, after 
which the porters began handing 
down piece after piece of handsome 
luggage. Then, with a timing I 
mentally applauded, a slim, golden 
haired figure appeared on the cai 
riage steps 

She stood poised, a little above 
us, the lamplight on her eager face 
She caught sight of Radie Harris 

“Darling > ” she cried, and tripped 
down the steps to her embraces. 

At Radie’s call I emerged from 
behind the luggage to be presented 
to Miss Lawrence 

On the drive to the cottage she 
sat beside me, composed and delici¬ 
ously fragrant We two were alone 
in my car. humbling for conversa¬ 
tion because she was so quiet, I 
apologized for the weather “But,” 
I added, “I think it will clear by 
morning.” 


ftmt 

“Glorious* I shall he for hours 
on the beach in the sun, alone. I’ll 
pack a lunch I adore picnics, don’t 
vou^” 

“No,” I said flatly, "I don’t.” 

It occurred to me afterwards that 
it she had been graciously opening 
a gate through which I might slip 
to join her on the beach, I had 
slammed it rudely in her fact 
As I drove through the lain, chat 
mg undei the bonds of m) own re 
pressions, I deplored my New Eng 
land heritage The greatei my urge, 
to be charming and gallant, the 
heavier my silent e lay as a pall on 
tonversation 

Gertrude seemed unaffected b) 
my moodiness Presently 1 heard 
her humming a little tune to her 
self A happy tune, I was pleased 
to obseivc She broke it off to ask, 
“Do you mind if 1 let down the 
window^ I love the cool, clean air 
of the night ” 

This was a harbinger of the 
future For the next 15 yeais C»cr 
trude was always to be opening 
windows, both literally and figura 
tiycly 

cTiviTiES around the Playhouse 
failed to bring Gertrude and me 
together until one morning her 
secretary appeared at my office with 
a pencilled note 
DearR A 

I’onight 1 have two young 
friends coming over to play the 
piano for us after the show 
Could we have two pianos in 
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the private room at the restaurant 
after the play? And would you 
come and be my “Beau” for the 
party ? 

Please lei Charlotte know so 
that I can go ahead and invite the 
gang and get the vittlcs 
Love, 

Gee 

It was a gay, youthful party, with 
Gertrude in sky blue pyjamas sing 
mg all the songs the guests asked 
for She was anything but the im 
{■lenous leading lad) I had been led 
to expect Before it was over I had 
asked her to have supper with me 
the following night 
Returning to the cottage after 
that supper, I drove her to Scirgo 
Hill which overlooks the lake ad 
joining the Playhouse grounds 
After this beginning we explored 
the Cape hv moonlight almost every 
night of (jertrude’s stay She was 
quickly resptinsive to natural 
beauty to the pure lines that the 
e>ms lifted to the sky, the eerie 
emptiness of the cranberry bogs, 
the wind wrought dunes, and the 
staunch prim little villages 

NEW yoRK, during the next 
few months, I saw Gertrude again 
and again Our friendship, which 
had put forth such tremulous shoots 
in August, was in full bloom by 
winter 

“You wcien’t very friendly at 
first,’ Gertrude rebuked me 
“I was terrified ” 

“All six foot four of you? Was 


that why you often watched me 
rehearsals when you thought: t 
wouldn’t know it? With tliatwaiy»^ 
appraising look—like a rabbit 
ing through a hedge?” 

‘ You fascinated me ” 

“\ou didn’t show it \ou made 
me feel that you didn’t like me Fi¬ 
nally I asked Radie Harris, *What’^ 
the matter with Richard Aldrich?’* 
Radie said it was because you were 
born on Plymouth Rock 'Born 
there?’ I said ‘He js Plymouth 
Rock ’ ” 

Our friendship progressed to a 
point where I found myself waiting 
impatiently each morning for the 
hour when I might properly tele¬ 
phone her Later I learned that 1 
did not have to wait, she usually 
woke eailv no matter how late she 
had gone to bed—and she was al¬ 
ways full of ideas that she wanted 
to share 

Sometimes, during those morning 
telephone calls, she would discuss 
with me the news from Europe, 
which by then was torn by war 
Intensely loyal to her native Eng 
land, she was acutely concern^ 
over every turn of events Always 
pressing upon her too was her love 
for her teen age daughter Pamela^ 
whom she had brought over and 
enrolled in a New York boarding 
school shortly after the war began 
Cxeilrude’s marriage, an unhappy 
one, had ended in divorce when 
Pam was very young Gertrude had 
always supported herself and her 
daughter, with no help from any- 
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as she made her way from the 
chorus of third-rate musicals to 
stardom on two continents 

1 often wondered how it came 
about ^at in a few short months 1 
had become so intimate a confidant. 
1 could only surmise it was because 
that was what Gertrude wanted 
most at the time Many men had 
been in love w'lth her They had 
brought romance and gaiety into 
her fife. But no man, so far as I 
could learn, had ever given her the 
one thing she had lacked. Call it 
stability. Call it security. I had my 
own name for it. love. But the 
time had not yet come when Ger¬ 
trude wanted to call it that 
One day my sister Barbara said 
“It would do you good, Richie, to 
be in love with someone like Gcr 
trude In fact, the improvement has 
already begun. There’s not so much 
of the dried salt cod about you.” 

I became uncomfortable. Love 
was not usually a subject of con- 
veisation in our family. And at that 
time I had no wish to marry nor to 
be in love with anyone Certainly 
not with someone in the theatre 
Still less with a star of Gertrude’s 
disturbing magnitude 
Gertrude’s extravagance alone 
was enough to put me off It was 
the sort of thing to strike terror into 
the heart of a New Englander 
reared in the tradition that only 
> criminals and madmen ever live up 
* to their incomes. As a child actress 
in London’s bleak East End, Ger 
mide’t 45 shillings a week had often 


kept her cockney parents in food 
when her stepfather, a racing fan, 
ran out of funds through betrayal 
by unpredictable horses. Now, 
largely because of her early poverty, 
Gertrude’s zest for luxury was in¬ 
satiable The law office of Fanny 
and David Holtzmann, which man¬ 
aged her financial affairs, had end¬ 
less trouble trying to keep her ex 
penditure within reasonable bounds 

As the star in the play Sl(ylarl(^ 
she lived in a spacious penthouse, 
decorated in Arabian Nights style, ff 
with satin curtains and chairs mat 
looked like coloured bonbons. She 
was driven to the theatre in an eye¬ 
catching Rolls-Royce, although in 
deference to my dislike of ostenta¬ 
tion she got rid of this eventually 
She turned it in “for a Ford,’’ she 
told me proudly, pausing for my 
approval I commended her sin¬ 
cerely, and could hardly retract 
when an elegant Ford town car 
rolled up, its expensive custom-built 
coachwork covered with a lacquered 
basketwork design In its way, it 
was at least as dazzling as the Rolls. 
But Gertrude was delighted by this 
act of “economy.” 

As soon as S^larl( closed its New 
York run late m May of 1940, Ger¬ 
trude took a big house on Cape Cod. 
She wanted to rest as much as pos 
sible before opening the Cape Play¬ 
house season in Private Ltves^ then 
going on tour m S\ylarl^. 

The times were grim when I 
came up to open the Playhouse. For 
as one perfect June day sucemied 
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another, the horror oi Dunkirk 
b>oke on the world The news and 
Its implications left Gertrude tense 
and anguished She went steadily 
on with rehearsals for •Private Lives 
and I realised how important work 
was to her But during off hours we 
talked, and our words came more 
and more eagei ly a nd from the heart 
Before long I knew I could not let 
Cjcrtrude leave on the Sl{ylarf{^ tour 
without asking her to marry me 
After the hnal performance of 
‘ Private Lives I took her for a drive 
so that she could “run down, as 
she expressed it Her house, when 
we came back to it, was \ery still 
‘If only you were not Gertrudt 
Lawrence,” I said to her, "it would 
be easy ” 

‘What would be^” she asked 
‘To ask you to marry me ’ 

Her reply was steady and in a 
voice suddenly low and grave 
‘ Please ask me, Richard, ’ she said 
‘Only please don’t—unless you are 
very sure you want me to say yes 

AUTioN dies hard in a New 
Englander Unwilling to trust the 
good fortune which smiled on me, 
I insisted on going into particulars 
‘ You know, Gertrude,” I explained, 
“my income as a producer is un 
certain I’ve had some hits and I 
hope I’ll h.ive some more But what 
ever the future, wc’ll live as I can 
afford, without regard to your in 
come Are you willing to be Mrs 
Aldrich on these terms'^” 

“Try me * ” ishe challenged 


We were married in my cottage 
by the local Presbyterian miKii«ll!r» 
There were only three witnesses 
and the ceremony was performed » 
little after midnight so as to make 
It fall on July 4, which was Ger¬ 
trude’s birthday 

Before the news reached the 
press, Gertrude sent off several 
dozen telegrams to friends here and 
ibroad The message to each read 

LOVt hROM MRS RICHARD STOD 
DARD ALDRICH THI ATRicALI Y 
KNOWN C FRTRUDt LAWRtNC I 

My own announcements of our 
marriage were limited to a message 
*0 my two young sons by mV 
former marriage and the telephony 
call to mv mother already described^ 

Soon relays of boys on bnydes 
were bringing us congratulatory 
telegrams From my sister Barbara, 
then staying with Mother, came 
loving greetings “in which Mother 
)oins ” Gertrude read this message 
with evident disappointment She 
said quickly “I suppose your 
mother is writing to us She will 
want to say more intimate things 
than she would feel like putting 
into a telegram.’ 

“Probably,” I agreed non commit 
tally I could not report the chill 
silence which had met my tele 
phoned announ<cmeni that morn 
mg Or Mother’s question '^Who 
is Gertrude Lawrence Rcmem 
bermg Mother’s oft expressed axiom 
that “Tolerance is merely an excuse 
for the lowering of accepted stand 
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ards,” I only hoped that her prin¬ 
ciples would not prove a permanent 
barrier against her acceptance of an 
actress into the family. 

From Barbara I learned later what 
happened. As soon as the papers got 
the news, reporters appeared like lo¬ 
custs. Mother jerked down all the 
blinds as if for a death, and raps 
oil the dcxir went unanswered. 

In a back-room conclave Mother, 
Unde Jim and Aunt Alice Joy de¬ 
cided on a course of action before 
the world. They would treat my 
breach of rock-ribbed New England 
tradition with dignified aloofness. 
Uncle Jim pointed out that every 
New England family of prominence 
had lived down at least one distaste¬ 
ful marriage. 

Mother stated the family position 
thus; “We will not mention it to 
anyone. Naturally none of the pet>- 
ple we know will mention it to us." 

EAViNG my family to seethe, and 
the Cape to lay bets on how long 
the marriage would last, Gertrude 
and I drove to New York, to the 
comparative seclusion of her apart¬ 
ment. 

Almost immediately, daily re¬ 
hearsals of Sl^larf^ were called, to 
break in several new members of 
the cast before the July 14 depar¬ 
ture for the Pacific Coast. Our time 
together was short, and broken by 
our many obligations. 

Meanwhile, letters were coming 
in from Gertrude’s friends all over 
the world. Even Lord Lothian, 
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British Ambassador to Washing¬ 
ton, sent his congratulations, add¬ 
ing that he would like us to lunch 
with him at the embassy in Wash¬ 
ington—which we did. But day fol¬ 
lowed day and there was no letter 
from my mother. 

One morning Gertrude indig¬ 
nantly thrust a newspaper in front 
of me. Its Broadway column said 
that, since I had married an actress, 
my name would be dropped from 
the Social Register. 

“They can’t do a thing like that 
to you,” she said. “Who do they 
think they are.^ Richard, darling, 
do you mind very rnuch^” 

“Do I look unhappy?” 

“It seems so silly,” she com¬ 
mented. “If I were poor at my job, 
a miserable flop, or if I were drunk 
and disorderly, there might be some 
excuse for thinking you had come 
a cropper. But I’m not. Think of all 
the Gaiety Girls who are in Debrett 
and Bur\e s Peerage. Americans 
arc very funny in some ways.” 

And then she said with a wistful- 
ncss that struck my heart: “Do you 
suppose your mother feels like that.? 
You know she hasn’t sent me one 
word.” 

“She will,” I promised. 

So, while Gertr ide was rehears¬ 
ing, I put in a call to Mother. Pres¬ 
ently I heard her preliminary cough 
and her voice, saying stiffly, “Wcll,^ 
Richard.?” 

Realizing the futility of arguing 
with her prejudice again m the 
theatre, I did something I was re- 
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iuctant to do: I begged her, if she 
loved me and .valued my love for 
her, to set aside those prejudices and 
write to my wife, expressing her 
love for us both and her hope for 
our happiness, 

“You will love (ycrtrude when 
you know her,” I said. 

“That remains to be seen,” was 
her reply. 

“But you will write?” 

“I will think about it, Richard.” 

With that I had to be content. 

Two days later Gertrude received 
a short note written in Mother’s 
old fashioned, spidery hand, and 
containing these words: “I hope to 
know you better and be charmed as 
everyone seems to be. Richard 
thinks you ‘very remarkable,’ and 
I am sure you and he, having the 
same interests, will enjoy a very 
happy and worthwhile future.” 

“It isn’t very warm, is it?” Ger¬ 
trude said slowly . . . “ ‘Dear Miss 
Lawrence’ . . . and the signature, 
‘Mary P. Aldrich.’ Why couldn’t 
she have said ‘Mother’?” 

“Because she’s a New Englander. 
The people .she knows don’t call 
each other ‘darling’ and ‘dearest’ 
the way people in the theatre do. 
My father’s letters to her were al¬ 
ways signed, ‘Your loving husband, 
Edward Irving Aldrich.’ She would 
have been shocked by any other 
signature. 

“But read it again,” I advised. 
“She says: ‘With my best love.’ 
Take it from me, if Mother wrote 
that, she meant it.” 


UR HONEYMOON—if onc can 
properly call those frantically busy 
ten days a honeymoon—ended 
when Gertrude left on the Sf(ylarl{ 
lour. I returned to the Cape and 
the problems connected with the 
imminent arrival of our star of the 
moment. Miss Tallulah Bankhead, 
squired by a pet monkey. In these 
familiar surroundings, and-with the 
numerous duties my job entailed, 
my marriage began to seem as im¬ 
probable as a dream. 

“Hullo, my darling,” Gertrude 
wrote from Los Angeles. “Arrived 
here this a.m. to find your beautiful 
roses. My first bouquet from the 
groom. Do you realize that? , . . 
How are you, my beloved husband? 
1 am so glad we did it when we did 
and that wc belong to each other. It 
helps during this horrid separa¬ 
tion. ...” 

But she was soon enjoying a gay 
whirl that made me wonder whether 
or not I was the forgotten man. 

“Today 1 am going to sec Mar) 
Pickford at Pickfair. Then to din¬ 
ner with Jessie Barthelmess and 
Dick. Then to the Warners to see 
the private .showing of a picture. 
Some Sunday! Saw Bette Davis last 
night. She was thrilled about us, as 
is everyone. Bill Powell and Garbo 
and that nice Billie Burke arc com¬ 
ing tomorrow....” 

1 began to grow morose. 

This condition was not relieved, 
a while later, by the knowledge that 
Gertrude had reached San Fran¬ 
cisco. 1 knew she had many friends 
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there., one or two of whom had 
wanted to marry her It was clear 
from her letters that she was enjoy 
ing htrself, being feted and made 
much of 

About this time I first met Noel 
('oward Gertrude had been exceed 
ingly eager th it he and I should be 
come triends- ,»nd even more eager 
that he should be impressed that 
ours was a lose m lUh 

As we talked, j ejui/zieal smile 
played uross NckI s hue ‘ ou’re a 
biave man mirr^ing (lertie, he 
Slid finall) 

“I happen to love her, 1 said 
“I love her, too, but she terrifies 
rne She’s so devilishl) eleser at get 
ting what<ser she wints ’ 

I said th It I wondered someliiius 
why she had mained me 

So did I,” Noel sud with un 
abashed frankness “When 1 saw 
her in San PrantiSLo I isked hei 
She said, ‘Because he s the onlv 
man who never vessed me 
He smiled again keep it up 
old bov -if vou can 

iRiRint returned from her 
Sf(^ybrf^ tour in November ig40, 
just m time to start reheaising for 
the musical, Lady in the Darl(, 
which was to open in Boston in 
December, then go to Broadway 
late in Januars So it was February, 
a full seven months after our mar 
riagc, before (icrtrude and I could 
be said to have accomplished the 
process t)f “settling in ’’ 

Gertrude washy now playing the 


devoted little English wife with all 
the energy she ever put into a stage 
part She often spent a whole morn 
ing rearranging the contents of my 
bureau drawers And after one of 
these reorganizing sprees she would 
invariably leave a little note lyehind 
Beginning with the hrst [itncilled 
note she left on the pile of handker 
chiefs in my buitau the dav ifter 
wc were married, sh''alwavs signed 
herself ‘ Adoringly, Mis A ’’ Her 
role as Mrs A became the greatest 
of her long ind varied repertoire 
Perfoimed for an audience of one. 
It wa* a role that (jertrude played 
spontaneoush and with ever in 
Cl easing delight 

And at last (icrtrude and my 
mother met Mother was in New 
’’loik on 1 shoit visit to my sister 
whe n B irb.ira suggested th.it Mother 
should see the Saturday matinee of 
lMd\ in the Dark^ and then meet 
Gertrude backstage after the show 
I had misgivings about the choice 
of her meeting place Still, I thought 
that Mother might be impressed by 
the regard in which C»ertrude was 
held by her audience 

With difficulty I secured two 
scats in the second row, which 
Mother was to use with Uncle Jim 
We had meant to keep the visit as 
a surprise for Gertrude, but unfor 
tunatcly she learned of it the dav 
before the performance From then 
on, she became increasingly con 
cerned about the impression her 
performance would make on her 
mother in law In particulai she 
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wondered and worried about her 
big second-act song, “Jenny,” in 
which the repressed Lady in the 
Dark loses all her inhibitions and 
sings with the abandon of a music 
hall star. 

Mother and Lhicle Jim arrived at 
the theatre early. They had not 
come to disapprove. With the best 
of good will Mother had woin her 
favourite dress and had her hair 
done for the occasion. Sitting so 
close to the stage, however, and be 
wildcred by the glare of lights and 
the blare of the orchestra, she and 
Uncle Jim felt entirely out of their 
element. Then, when the curtain 
went up on a scene which portrayed 
the last-talking, wisecracking staff 
of a smart New York magazine. 
Mother was baffled. She reacted as 
she would have done to an unortho¬ 
dox sermon; by fixing her gaze 
straight ahead with impassive dig¬ 
nity. 

It was this dismaying picture that 
met Gertrude’s gaze as, a moment 
after her entrance, she looked across 
the footlights. Upset, she made a 
point of playing directly to Mother 
and Uncle Jim on her next comedy 
line. There was no reaction. 

As the play went on, and Ger 
trude kept searching Mother’s face 
for a sign of approval that never 
appeared, Gertrude became increas¬ 
ingly nervous. Her usual spontan¬ 
eity became subdued and self-con¬ 
scious. 

A feeble clapping of hands at the 
end of her second song made Ger¬ 
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trude realize what was happening. 
In her futile attempt to get a re¬ 
sponse from Mother, she was dis¬ 
appointing the hundreds of others 
who crowded the theatre. 

This realization acted on her like 
a bracer. What was one woman— 
even her husband’s mother—com 
pared to all those who had come to 
be entertained.? She could not let 
them down. 

Nor did she. From that instant 
her pride in her ability to enchant 
audiences began to return. Once 
again she became the star instead of 
the daughter-in-law. When the mo¬ 
ment came for “Jenny,” she went 
into the number with a verve that 
made her audience tingle. The per 
formance, which had got off to such 
a bad start, ended in triumph. 

1 had hoped to meet Mother at 
the final curtain, but I was delayed 
in traffic. In my place, Gertrude’s 
manager brought the two visitors 
backstage, and the two Mrs. Aid- 
riches, each in her own way 
equally frightened, met face to face. 

Gertrude asked her visitors, 
“How did you like the show.?” 

Uncle Jim was the first to speak. 
His comment was, “I didn’t hear a 
word of it.” 

Gertrude, who prided herself on 
her diction, hid her disappoint¬ 
ment. She turned enquiringly to 
Mother. “And did you enjoy it?” 

Mother hesitated briefly before 
she answered. “The music was very 
nice, but I didn't quite gtr the 
play’s message.” 
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The conversation was at this im- 
p)assc when, fortunately, I arrived 
and hustled Mother and Uncle Jim 
into a taxi and to tea at the Plaza, 
explaining that Gertrude had to take 
a nap before the evening show. 

Away from the theatre, Mothci 
confided to me that she found Ger¬ 
trude “quite vivacious.” As for 
Uncle Jim, it was some months be¬ 
fore he told me that he would like 
to see the show again. “I didn’t 
hear a word, that first time. The bat¬ 
tery in my hearing-aid went dead! ” 

URiousLY enough,it was through 
Uncle Jim that the first breach in 
Mother’s wall of coldness was made. 
He noticed that his prestige at his 
club had gone up appreciably since 
he had become known as Gertrude 
Lawrence’s uncle by marriage. 
Members who formerly had only 
nodded now stopped to say how 
much they had enjoyed Lady in the 
Dar^. Then one day his old univer¬ 
sity friend, Dr. George Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute, congratulated him warmly on 
my marriage, and said that he had 
once spent a week-end at a cele¬ 
brated English country house where 
Gertrude had also been a guest. She 
was shown great regard by the dis¬ 
tinguished hosts, he pointed out. 

“I never quite realized,” Uncle 
Jim told me later, “how honoured 
we should feel to have Gertrude in 
the family. Nor has your mother. I 
really must tell her what Dr. Vin¬ 
cent said.” 
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Later that spring, when we visit 
ed Mother, it was evident that Uncle 
Jim had performed his mission. As 
we entered the house. Mother 
greeted Gertrude graciously but 
with ceremony. The old furniture 
had been polished until it glowed; 
silver candlesticks and vases 1 hadn’t 
seen for years had been brought out 
to shine with a new lustre; flowers 
filled the room with festive colour. 

“Oh, what a lovely home! ” Ger¬ 
trude exclaimed. 

“Thank you,” Mother replied, 
“but I’m sure it doesn’t compare 
with the stately old castles you’re 
accustomed to.” 

“Oh, but everything here looks 
so intimate, so contented. Each 
piece looks as though it has had 
loving care throughout the years.” 

“Yes,” Mother answered. “This 
clock, for instance, has to be oiled 
and checked, the mahogany waxed 
and rubbed just so.... But of course 
you wouldn’t be interested in such 
details. Miss Lawrence.” 

“Of course I am interested in 
such things,” Gertrude broke in. “1 
am afraid you are labouring under 
a mi.sapprchension concerning my 
luxurious background. I have been 
working since 1 was a child actress. 
The 15 shillings a week I brought 
home to Mother and Dad kept us 
in bread and tea. And Mother made 
me clean and scrub when 1 was at 
home, and polish the grate and do 
the briffhts and learn to appreciate 
a tidy home. When I see a home 
such as this I know what it means.” 
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Inadvertently, Gertrude had said 
the very thing that could not fail to 
wm Mother’s approval. That some¬ 
one accepted by great and import¬ 
ant people should also glory in 
lowly, honest labour, and not be 
ashamed of her humble origins, 
satisfied Mother’s notion of aristo¬ 
cracy. From that moment, the thaw 
set in, • 

^^Phat summer CJertrude invited 
not only Mother but my two young 
sons, Dick and David, to visit us 
on the Cape. The invitation had 
some rather remarkable results. 

One Sunday the Cape was swept 
by a chill north-easter, just as it had 
been the night Gertrude stepped 
from the lighted tram into my life. 
1 put m a good part of the day go¬ 
ing over some papers upstairs in my 
room, and then, towards dusk, 
st;arted downstairs to see what was 
what. 

Half way down the flight I stop¬ 
ped. A log fire was blazing in the 
living room. Before the fire Ger¬ 
trude sat cross-legged on the floor. 
Dick and David sprawled beside 
her. In a chair at one side of the 
hearth, under the reading lamp, 
was Mother, book in hand. Her 
voice floated up to me in words that 
took me back 30 years. 

“This is the story of a bad boy. 
Well, not such a very bad but a 
pretty bad boy. And I ought to 
know, for 1 am, or rather I was, 
that boy myself. ...” 

Did a stair squeak.? Or was it 


Gertrude’s acute sensitivity that 
caused her head to turn.? She smiled 
and beckoned silently. I tiptoed in. 
Surprised, but apparently pleased, 
the boys made room for me to sit 
beside the three in front of the fire. 

Mother alone paid no heed to my 
appearance there, except—or did 1 
fancy it.?—that a smile played with 
unusual tenderness about hci mov¬ 
ing lips. With a fluency born of long 
practice, she continued the timeless 
tale of Peekes Bad Boy. And I was 
well aware that she had not opened 
the volume without delivering a 
little introductory talk to let Dick 
and David know that the Bad Boy 
and their own great-grandfather 
Aldrich had been cousins. 

Watching my sons being made 
aware of this part of their heritage, 
I thought how strange it was that 
they owed their enlightenment, not 
to me, but to the Englishwoman I 
had brought into the family. It was 
she, first regarded with a reserve 
bordering on distrust, who had 
welded that quiet, close group by 
the fire, and had brought me to sit 
with her and my sons at my 
mother’s feet. 

December 7, 1941, in com¬ 
pany with several million other 
American husbands and wives, Ger¬ 
trude and 1 were spending a quiet 
Sunday afternoon at home when the 
broadcast report of the attack on 
Pearl Harbour ended one phase of 
our life together and rang ip the 
curtain on another. 
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By the beginning of the New 
Year I had been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the United States 
Navy and was assigned to an office 
in New York. Gertrude’s war 
activities were round the clock. She 
attended a Red Cross course in first 
aid, began making regular appear¬ 
ances at the Stage Door Canteen, 
and signed up for instruction as an 
air-raid warden, being tremendously 
proud of her official helmet and 
badge. On coast-to-coast tours of 
Lady in the Dar\ she was in de 
mand everywhere for benefits, bond- 
selling drives, special broadcasts, 
launchings and presentations of 
awards to aircraft factories, arsenals, 
shipyards. 

She was a great sender of tele¬ 
grams, and was one of the few 
people I have known in whom writ¬ 
ing a telegram aroused no inhibi¬ 
tions. 1 am not likely to forget the 
face of the sailor who saluted and 
handed me a telegram on February 
14, 1942. Gertrude did not realize 
that all wire and radio communica¬ 
tions with Naval Headquarters, ex¬ 
cept those involving security, were 
delivered on an open office form. 
Thus, on that morning, I received 
this St. Valentine’s Day message: 

A.HOY THERE SAILOR ON THIS DAY 
MANY VOWS MAY COME YOUR WAY 
BUT SHOULD YOU TO OTHERS STOOP 
I STILL WOULD LOVE YOU CAUSE 
YOU’RE MY OLD POOP REMEMBER 
ME I’M THAT GAL YOU MARRIED 
MRS. A 

In the appropriate places along 
the margin the telegram was littered 


with scribbled initials, and not a 
few exclamation marks—my valen¬ 
tine had been cleared through the 
proper channels. And for some time 
after that 1 was referred to as “Lieu¬ 
tenant Poop.’’ 

Gertrude began the custom now 
of sending my mother a gift from 
every town and city she payed in 
—^a bit of old Honiton laqe, a book 
of memoirs “which I thought would 
make gentle reading for you,’’a piece 
of Sandwich glass, or a first edition 
of one of Mother’s favourite poets. 

“Always I thank you for some¬ 
thing lovely,’’ Mother wrote to Ger¬ 
trude, in acknowledgment of one 
of these presents, “Do you realize 
that all my pretty gifts come from 
you?’’ 

HER tour with lutdy in the 
Dar\ ended, Gertrude immediately 
went to “The Berries,’’ the house 
we had just built at Dennis, On my 
occasional leaves I joined her there. 
The relationship between the two 
Mrs. Aldrichcs deepened during 
that summer of 1943. Mother spent 
the whole of August with Gertrude. 
Aware that Gertrude needed more 
rest than she seemed willing to take. 
Mother, at a hint from me, began 
reading aloud to her for several 
hours every afternoon. Gertrude 
loved being read to; I found this 
was sometimes the only way to get 
her to relax. 

In October I was ordered to Eng¬ 
land with the amphibious forces 
based in Southampton. Gertrude 
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made no bones about her envy of 
my “luck” getting into the war 
/one ahead of her “I hate being a 
civilian,”'she said bitterly She had 
accepted no new play» hoping in 
stead that she would be sent over to 
entertain Allied troops in England 

On Wednesday, October 20, she 
wrote in her diary “At 11 ^o a m 
mv dear one left the house and, like 
many other millions, he and I ma> 
not be husband and wife again for 
longer than either of us can, or daie 
to, imagine It was hard, not being 
allowed to go with him, but I drove 
down later and stole a look at the 
ship She IS large and very seaworthy 
and safe looking I came home, tried 
to cat, was violently sick ” 

At last, in the spring of 1944, 
Gertrude received the long awaited 
cable asking her to tour the camps 
in Britain for ENSA 

m.. iiRST knowledge that Ger 
trude had arrived in England was a 
phone call from London to our base 
at Southampton She promised to 
take an earl\ train from Waterloo 
the following morning, a Saturday 
We could have together is much 
of that dav and the next as m) 
duties as C O of the base would 
permit 

My quarters were at the Star 
Hotel, which had lieen requisitioned 
as H Q for the United States Na\ v 
Naturally I could not take C»ci trude 
there, since it v\ as out of bounds for 
civilians. Finding an cmpt\ room 
anywhere in Southampton just 


then, when the top-secret prepara 
tions for the invasion of Normandy 
were in motion, was a formidable 
task After much telephoning, I 
found a small room at the Dolphin 
Hotel —with w c far down the pas 
sage 

This accommodation amused and 
pleased Gertrude It seemed the 
right setting for a reunion in the 
midst of war She understood the 
blackout which the chambermaid 
had “done ’ before we went up 
Stan s, but later she asked me to open 
the wnndow 

“No,” I explained, “I can’t do 
that ” 

“Why notJ”’ 

“Because if I do, vou’ll choke to 
death ” 

1 explained that an important part 
of Southampton’s defence agaircsl 
enem) planes was hundreds ol 
smoke pots which sent up a dense, 
acrid cloud that helped to hide the 
target 

“There’s no smoke now,’ she pei 
sisted 

“No But there will be li the 
jerries come over ’ 

“Hut, darling, we cant possibl) 
sleep in this room without ans fiesh 
air.” 

To avoid bickering I gave in 
hoping the enemy bombers would 
gn e us a night off But an hour or so 
later I was awakened by Gertrude 
clutching me as an air raid siren 
went off She was sitting up in bed 
coughing Smoke fumes wen fwiir 
ing into the room 
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“Oh, Richard, get up and shut 
the window,” she gasped. 

“You sec,” I told her, padding 
across the room. “Now, perhaps, 
you’ll believe me.” 

She looked up at me with stream¬ 
ing eyes. “Always Right Aldrich,” 
she wheezed, then added contritely, 
"lam one for having my own way, 
aren’t I.?”’ 

“You arc.” 

I told Gertrude what we might 
expect from the air raid and asked if 
she wanted to go down to the cellar, 
where guests and staff would be 
taking refuge. 

"I’d rather take our chances above 
ground,” she said. “Just us to¬ 
gether.” 

I said 1 would, too, so we 
waited. 

The first bomb that landed—I 
estimated it fell between the docks 
and the gasworks—shook the Dol¬ 
phin’s stout old timbers but caused 
no immediate damage. 

Gertrude came closer into my 
arms. She whispered against my 
shoulder: “Darling, whatever hap¬ 
pens, we’ve had nearly four years of 
happiness. I’ve loved every minute 
of being Mrs. A. ...” 

I told her that we had a lot of 
time ahead of us. I felt confident of 
it. 

“Well, I’d better start talking,” 
she said practically. “I’ve simply 
oceans to tell you.” 

Jerry selected that moment to 
drop another. This one was close. 
Gertrude began to talk very fast. 


She told me that my boys and Pam 
were fine. Then she said she had 
gone to see Mother before leaving. 
“She is well, but she worries about 
you, naturally. And oh, darling. 
Mother said we could have Grand¬ 
father Joy’s lovely old clock.” 

This was one of Mother’s most 
precious heirlooms. She had finally 
taken Gertrude into the family’s 
innermost circle. 

Suddenly heavy firing began. It 
sounded close. 

“Richard, what’s that?” 

“The rocket guns,” 1 said. I did 
not add that these were not usually 
fired unless they could be aimed 
directly at the target. It meant the 
planes were flying low overhead. 

“How about going down to the 
shelter?” I asked quietly. 

She refused. “I want us to be 
alone. Especially when we have so 
little time.” Her hands held me 
tight, but her voice was determin¬ 
edly gay. She talked and talked— 
about people we knew, about things 
we would do after the war. It was a 
magnificent performance. I was 
sure that in the course of it she con¬ 
vinced herself that she was keeping 
up my morale. 

ertrude’s tour of the camps 
that spring of 1944 took her from 
Portsmouth to the Orkneys, from 
Cardiff to Canterbury. By July she 
was terribly weary, but determined 
to go on to Normandy, where Allied 
troops had landed a month earlier. 
I disapproved of her going into this 
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dangerous area, but no resistance 1 
put up could hold her back. 

She went over with the first 
ENSA unit to go into France, mak¬ 
ing the crossing in an LST. “The 
men are marvellous,” she wrote 
later, “Many have been in all the 
major battles since Tunis. Being so 
close to them has been a great ex¬ 
perience. They come to our shows 
111 thousands. Some are wounded— 
they would rather sec the show than 
go to the dressing station. All are 
terribly tired. There will never be 
any applause to equal what they 
give us. Ever. It’s better than all the 
gieatest First Night successes rolled 
into one. . . . ’ 

I breathed more easily when I 
learned that Gertrude was safely 
back in America, She went straight 
to “The Berries” to rest. Actually 
she rested not at all but at once 
plunged into the strenuous task of 
writing her autobiography, A Star 
Danced. Within a few months she 
delivered the completed manuscript 
to a publisher. 

H£N Gertrude and I were mar¬ 
ried, a good many people predicted 
that our marriage might last for 
two years. Pessimists counted its 
chances for survival in months. 
That it would last for life, and be¬ 
come more richly rewarding year 
after year, is something nolxxly— 
not even (iertrude and I—could 
have foretold. 

This is not to say that CJertrudc 
and I did not have our differences. 


G5 

We did. They were a vital part of 
our relationship—tests that we met 
together and for which we had to 
find our own solutions. 

One test came when we had an 
uncx|)ected wartime reunion. 1 had 
been granted a month’s leave and 
we were to be together in New 
^"ork. A month would have been 
little enough, but we were not to 
have even that to ourselves, (icr- 
trude’s publishers, bent on promot¬ 
ing her book, allowed us little priv¬ 
acy. And her fans constantly de¬ 
manded autographs, signed photo¬ 
graphs and pensonal mementoes. 

The rattle of typewriters in our 
apartment (two secretaries had been 
hastily installed to deal with the 
mail), the ringing of the telephone, 
and the appearance at all hours of 
interviewers, photographers and 
people soliciting Ciertrude’s en¬ 
dorsement of every sort of product 
produced a bedlam. I did not like 
it at all. 

In desperation--for I hoped we 
could get off to the Cape before my 
entire leave wa.s up—I undertook 
to help plough through the mass ol 
fan mail myself. In so doing I made 
a disturbing discovery. She had 
l>cen writing letters and .sending 
parcel.s to fighting men she had met 
all C)ver the world—and in a number 
of cases had unwittingly created 
sentimental attachments. 

True, the majority of letters from 
overseas were simply genuine ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude. Hut there 
were more ficrsonal letters that 
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bothered me, obviously, the writers 
had no idea that Ciertiude was mar 
ricd. Reproachfully, 1 showed one 
or two to’Gertrude 

“Hut, Richardshe exclaimed 
“I just sent those boys warm, friend 
)y notes You couldn’t possibly take 
such letters seriously, could you?” 

“I couldn’t, but what about the 
bovs? Do they leali/e that those 
lavish ‘darlings’ mean nothing at all 
-that they arc just part of the 
patter of the theatrical world?” 

Cicrtrude appeared momentarily 
impre'sscd Then she said lightly, 
‘ Don’t be so glum about it, clar 
ling— It’s all past ” 

Wt finally got off to the ( a jit, 
where wt hoped to have a fitsh 
start together. Then one of Cicr 
trude’s admirers burst into the 
picture 

Western Union telephoned one 
morning 'I'he\ had a telegram for 
m\ wife—would 1 mind if they rcael 
It to me? The message tame from 
a man I had never heard of He had 
48 hours’ leave in New York, and 
was counting on (rcrtrudc’s promise 
to spend part of the time with him 
This was the final straw I deter 
mined not to give Gertrude the 
message 1 drove down to the village 
to pick up the newspapers When I 
returned, I heard Ciertrude at the 
upstairs telephone 

Presentlv she came down, singing 
blithely 

“Darling, I have to go back to 
town this evening Just for two 
days ” 


“What for?” 1 inquired 
“I forgot all about an engagement 
I’d made for tomorrow It’s a party 
at the Stork C lub the publishers are 
giving lor me 

‘ Is A goitig tt) be there, tex)^’ 

I asked ‘He has leave His ship is 
111 [lort 

She stared at me a moment I 
stared back 

“And do you have anv other fas 
cinating titbits of confidential in 
formation?” she said slowly 
1 said It was hardly confidential 
A had telegraphed his message 
Hv this time dozens e^f people knew 
that she had promised to spend part 
of his leave with him 
1 he idea that she had aroused my 
lealousy inspired (jertrude with the 
iiiesistible impulse to torment me 
1 realized this, but in my mood 1 
was poweiless to circumvent her 
“Thank you, darling, for remind 
mg me about A she said “I’ll 
invite him to the party He’d love 
It And he can take me There's no 
use asking you, since you seem to 
resent my literary career ” 

“Get this,” I said “If you go to 
New York to meet that man, no 
matter what your pretence is, I’m 
through. I won’t live with a woman 
who treats my name so lightly*” 
Gertrude had contained herself 
as long as possible. She burst out 
“And I will not live with a man 
who docs not trust me. The sooner 
you and I go our separate ways, the 
better ” 

She ran upstairs and slammed her 
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d(X)r. I felt frozen, dead I felt that 
Gertrude had pushed me to the 
limits of forbearance 

Perhap? an hour passed Then 
our neighbour and close friend, Dr 
Harriet Hyde, walked m Her mien 
revealed that this was no casual 
\isit 

“Where is Ciertrudt she asked 

I told her 

“Ask her to come down I want 
to talk to vou both ” 

I hesitiUd Dr Hyde continued 
firmly “It’s high tin^ someone 
talked striouslv to you two I seem 
to have been selected foi the 
honoui 

‘How did you know anything 
w IS wrong 

‘Fanny Holt/mann telephoned 
int from New York She said Cici 
trude had called her office about 1 
lesciyation at the Pla/a (jcrtiudc 
saidiht w.is leaving vou ior gocxl 
As (»ertrude s law^tis, and as 
friends of you both Fanny and 
David Holt/mann are veiv much 
distressed 1 don’t usu illy meddle 
in mv neighbours affairs. Dr 
Harriet tontludcd giimly, ‘but in 
this case, and acting at the request 
of Gertrude’s lawyers 1 feel ]usti 
fied ’’ 

At first Cicrtiude refused to come 
down But herafTettion and resjKct 
for Dr Harm triumphed Quiet, 
tense and resolutely disregarding 
me, she entered the room like an 
obedient, injured child 

Dr Harriet locjk olT her glasses 
and [Hilished them with her hand 


kerchief I realized she was finding 
her task difficult 

“This IS the second world wai 
I’ve lived through,” she said at last 
‘In every war, the casualties are not 
confined to the battlefields What I 
have come here for is to prevent one 
more* casualty As a doctor, that is 
part of my responsibility As srtme 
one who is veiv fond of you both 
I feel th It my responsibiluv is 
doubled 

“You are two fine, intelligent 
people,” she went on And you 
love each other I m convinced of 
that Are you so careless that you 
would throw awav what vou have 
built together, because of a tern 
porarv misunderstanding?” 

I started to sjieak, but she cheeked 
me 

1 don’t want to hear about youi 
quarrels,” she said firmly 'V ou are 
both at fault, though jierhaps in 
difTerent ways That is something 
you must talk over together, hon 
cstly and calmlv I ask the two of 
you just one thing that vou will 
try for one year to get along to 
gether \ou owe it to you/sclves 
Will you promise me?” 

Dr Harriet rose Gertrude was 
crying quietly She darted a tenta 
five Icxik of enquiry at me, then 
went across the r^xim and into Dr 
H irnet’s enfolding arms 

“i m willing,” Gertrude said 
slowly, “if Richard is ’ Her 
face, now cleared of resentment was 
that of a bride tremulously i king 
hei niimage vow Her lovtiiness 
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and sincerity were irresistible 1 
strode o\cr to where she and Or 
Harriet stCKxl arm in arm 
I’m willing,” 1 murmuicd 

Hr Harriet joined my hand to 
(ftrtrude’s 1 leaned over and kissed 
both m) wife and the good friend 
who had brought us together 
Now,” Dr Hal net said, “I ad 
vise you to get out of the house tor 
the rest of the da) Cjo down to the 
beach Stop think.ng about vuur 
problems ” 

(xertiudt appealed troubled 

1 hat brings up the cause of our 
(juairel this morning,” she said, 
'peaking pointedlv io Dr Harriet, 
not to me “1 do have an engage 
ment in New York M\ publishers 
publieit) man rang up this morning 
to remind me Richard chose to 
think I wanted to go for another 
rc.ison, one which, it so happens, 1 
kneyv nothing about That was 
what set us off ’ 

Dr Hairiet looked at me with 
lifted eyebrows Embarrassment and 
shame overcame me I realized that 
I had jumped to mv own wrong 
conclusions 

Our quairel, seen in retrospect, 
wis a turning point in our lives 
l^toie the 12 months of trial were 
up. It seemed incredible that wc 
could ever have said to each othei 
with bitter hmlity, “I m through 

iHt closing weeks of 1945, 
not long after my return to civilian 
life, the following release went out 
li> the New York piess 


TUFAIRt INCORPORATH^ 

Richard Aldrich, 
Managing Directoi 
Presents 

(rlRIRLDI l\WRlN(i 
R\YM()ND MASSl \ 

in 

Pygmalion 
a romance by 

lltRNARD SHAW 

This announcement represented a 
departure fiom the lulc Cjcrtrude 
and I had established at the start 
of out marriage, nevei to interfere 
with each other s career or to merge 
our professional activities The pro 
duction was, fortunately, a huge 
success on Broadway and had a long 
and successful tour 

During P\gmalion c run in Bos 
ton Mother stayed with Gertrude 
at the Ritz ( arlton and had her first 
exhilarating taste of being related to 
a great popular star At 85 her 
horror of the theatre was swept 
away by her pride and by the late 
release of a long suppressed love for 
what was dramatic and beautiful 
The ultimate seal of her approval 
was granted when she invited Dr 
Donald Ward, Congregational 
minister at Cjroton, her home, to be 
her guest at a matinee 
Meanwhile, despite all effoits to 
reform her, Gertrude still some 
times went on wild buying sprees 
which were followed by absurd eon 
sc icnec stricken “economies.” W her 
P\gmalion reached San Fra kisco, 
I leceived a letter which revealed 
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the contortions the Holtzmann 
office had to go through to keep 
track of her money for her. It was 
from (rertrude’s personal maid. 
Hazel. 

Dear Mr. Aldrich : 

Hope you well. Hope )ou will 
tell Mr. Holtzmann not to scold 
Miss L about bills. My poor stom¬ 
ach can’t take it. She goes to 
(dump’s and buy up all the antiques 
and robes and pyjamas and when 
the bill come and Holtzmann scold 
she .says Hazel we must have only 
one meal every day. 

Now Mr. Aldrich the Lord mndc* 
me a thrcc-meal-a-day girl—and 
hot-dog meals like Miss L wants us 
to save money on. I tell her 1 get 
wrinkles in mv sujmach, and wrin¬ 
kles in stomach show on face. She 
says all right Hazel you order what 
vou like but only soup for me. Now, 
Mr. A, 1 cannot cat when Miss L 
go hungry, so I go hungry with her. 
Where Miss L get the strength to 
give a show I don’t know, 

I send back lots of antitpies to 
(Jump’s and Magnin’s so tell Mr. 
Holtzmann please not scold Miss L. 

Much love. Hazel. 

After tile Pygmalion tour, we 
spent one of the happiest summers 
of our lives at “The Berries.” But 
Gertrude missed her native land, 
and was more than a little anxious 
about her continued prestige in the 
London theatre. And this influenced 
her decision when presently I rc- 
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ceived the manuscript of Daphne 
du Maurier’s new play, September 
Tide. Miss du Mauricr expressed the 
hope that Gertrude and I might find 
it suitable for production on Broad¬ 
way. 

We read the script together, 
and both agreed that the play would 
not be successful in America. 

“But the part of the mother is a 
role 1 could do something with,” 
Gertrude said thoughtfully. “And 
1 could make a succe.ss of it in Lon 
don.” 

Gertrude sailed on the Maure¬ 
tania, and soon there were letters 
from London, One .said : 

Dearc.st heart, 1 miss you so. 
Please rest. Don’t catch cold. And 
don’t get interested in somebody 
else. If you go off me. I’ll spit in 
your eye. 

Ever ihinc, Mrs* A 

I arrived in England four days 
before the opening of September 
Tide at the Aldwych. The joyous 
expectancy surrounding Gertrude 
on her first a}>pearancc in London 
since before the war was running 
high. Wherever she went, in the 
Savoy Hotel, in the streets, shopping 
m Bond vStreet, she was recognized 
and greeted with a genuine affec¬ 
tion. 

The opening of September Tide 
was London’s first gala First Night 
since 1939. taken theii’ 

white ties and tails out of storage, 
and the ladies, recently freed from 
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eight years of clothes rationing, blos¬ 
somed forth in dazzling new crea¬ 
tions. Lights blazed on the theatre’s 
long-darkened front, making a 
beacon of the name gertritde Law¬ 
rence. 

Backstage, after the final curtain, 
joy reigned. The crowd waiting 
with me outside Ciertrude’s dress¬ 
ing room was eager, enthusiastic 
and confident that September Tide 
would run for months. It had swept 
Gertrude on to their shore, and they 
had no intention of letting her drift 
away again if they could prevent it. 

As I was preparing to return to 
New York, however, (Gertrude 
said; “Darling, prf)mise me that as 
soon as you get home you will send 
flowers to Mother with this mes¬ 
sage. Tell her that, as much as I 
love England, 1 love being your 
Mrs, A more—and her daughter-in- 
law.” 

Stt^HEN Gertrude returned from 
England, I had hoped to have her 
with me at the Cape and then in 
New York for the autumn and win- 
tci. At that point, however, Holly¬ 
wood and The Glass Menagerie en¬ 
tered our lives. Would she, the film 
capital incjuired, accept the role of 
the mother in a motion picture of 
the Tennessee Williams play? 

I was opposed to her accepting 
the offer, I called to her attention 
that she had just come back from 
ten months in England, and that she 
had not been seen on Broadway for 
nearly three years. 1 suggestet! that 


she look for a play to appear in that 
season. Besides, why should she, 
and the studio make-up depart¬ 
ment, struggle unduly to turn her 
into a slatternly old woman, some¬ 
thing that she was not? 

“I know, darling,” she said to all 
my arguments. “But just the same, 

1 feel it is a challenge and I’d like 
to have a go at it.”. So, in the 
autumn of 1949, Gertrude went to 
Hollywood. 

Before long, even though The 
Glass Menagerie was not to be re¬ 
leased until the following autumn, 
glowing reports of her performance 
began coming through. Joseph Man- 
kiewicz approached her agents to 
secure her for the lead in his forth¬ 
coming [licture All About Eve. On 
her return to New York, Gertrude 
asked me to read the script. I felt 
it might liecome one of the best 
pictures of the year, and the.salary 
offered was tempting. 

“I’m turning it down,” Gertrude 
informed me. 

“Are you sure that’s wise?” 

“I’m sure it’s very foolish—finan¬ 
cially speaking. And it won’t help 
my career. Hut, I told you once, I 
want to be Mrs. A. Remember?” 

She was .standing beside my lied, 
folding the bedspit^ad which she 
had removed. 

“You must take a nap, darling, ” 
she said briskly, “if you expect to 
take me to th it party after the plav 
tonight.” 

1 t(K)k off riv u>at. Before 1 could 
drafx' it over the back of a chair. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS MRS. A. 


Gertrude was hanging it neatly on 
the proper hanger. 

I watched her cross the room, slim 
and alluring as ever, yet crisply 
edicient. 

“Hey,” 1 said, “I’m on to your 
game. You’re trying to make me 
reali/.e how much I’ll miss you 
when you go into your next play-” 

She turned quickly. “Who said 
anything about a play?” 

“No one. Ilut I’ve noticed quite 
a flurry of calls to you from the 
Hollzmaiin oHice the p.ast few days. 
Something is up, Mrs. A.” 

''Alway <! Right Aldruh," she said 
lightly. “Something /» up. Some¬ 
thing big and very wonderful. I 
can’t tell \ou \et—it’s still too un 

j 

certain. But I’ll soon be able to tell 
you everything.” 

“Including when 1 am going to 
lose my Mrs A again ? ” 

She leaned over and kissed me. 
“You’ll never lose her for long 
again, darling. I've decided th,it. 
liven if everything turns out as I 
hope it will, there can’t be a play 
until next year. For the first time 
you ,ind I will have a whole year to 
ourselves.” 

The “something big and very 
wonderful” was the plan for The 
King and 1 . (iertrude’s interest in 
the delightful storv of the English 
governess at the C'ourt of Siam be¬ 
gan when she and Mother went to 
sec the film Anna and the King of 
Siam, m which Irene Dunne and 
Rex Harrison starred. When Ger¬ 
trude refused the offer to star in All 


H5 

About Eve, she asked her lawyers 
to look into the prjssibility of secur¬ 
ing for her the right to have a musi¬ 
cal made from Anna and the King 
of Siam. She was eager to do a 
musical; she had not appeared in 
one since iMdy in the Dar\ six years 
licfore. 

So, early in 1950, when Gertrude 
obtained play-production rights to 
Anna, Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstcin contracted with her 
to write, compo.se and produce the 
musical which became The King 
and I. And (iertrude began giving 
her undivided attention to getting 
the most out of her well-earned year 
olT 

Only one thing clouded the hap 
pincss of these months -my moth 
er’s failing health. She was in her 
qoth vear. Age, nor illness, was low¬ 
ering her hold on life—and finally 
took her from us. 

H^Ikoot the time that rehearsals 
started for The King and /, I was 
called to Washington for Naval In 
telligence duty related to the Ko¬ 
rean War. Again we were parted, 
except when I could sj>end occasion¬ 
al week-end leaves in New York. 

Gertrude’s triumph m The King 
and / had a new dimension. Those 
who had followed her career were 
impressed by wh it they considered 
to be an emotional change revealed 
in her playing of Mrs. Anna. The 
v/ell-known gaiety was there, but 
veiled. A distinguished playwright 
said: “Her touch on the .sweeter 
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and more personal notes is stronger 
and surer than New York has seen 
before. An indefinable but in¬ 
tensely -vivid quality is there that 
comes from something other than 
human or technical talents—an 
iridescence. ...” 

Those who knew Gertrude’s in¬ 
stinctive tendency to identify her¬ 
self with whatever role she played 
spoke often of ‘‘what Mrs. Anna is 
doing to her.” I viewed it some¬ 
what differently. What I saw was 
not a Victorian English governess 
exerting a transforming influence 
on Gertrude Lawrence but, for the 
first time in the theatre, the emerg¬ 
ence of Mrs. A. 

During the year she had been out 
of the theatre—the year she spoke 
of dedicating to Mrs. A—Gertrude 
had made an important discovery. 
She came to realize, not without 
some sense of shock, that the 
woman she was with me, in our 
moments of greatest clarity and ten¬ 
derness, was her innermost self. 

Returning to the stage, Gertrude 
brought a new set of values, a matu¬ 
rity and self-confidence that greatly 
enriched her talent. She was a great¬ 
er actress because she was greater as 
a woman. 

^)uRiNG the summer of 1951 the 
heat in New York was worse than 
It had been for years. Backstage the 
temperature in the stuffy dressing 
rooms stood in the high 90’s. For 
Gertrude, condemned to wear 
hoops, heavy satin costumes over 


many petticoats, a luxuriant wig 
and bonnets, the prolonged heat 
wave was torture. One day she wore 
a pedometer through a perform¬ 
ance. It registered four miles. 

Her schedule by this time was 
staggering. Apart from her daily 
stint m the theatre, she was active 
on countless committees, and had 
just made three short films for a 
New York Cancer Committee cam¬ 
paign. Then, earl) in September, 
she calmly announced that she had 
accepted an appointment to the 
faculty of Columbia University, in 
the School of Dramatic Arts. 

I voiced my disapproval in no un¬ 
certain terms. I said that it was a 
waste of her time and talent when 
so few members of the class could 
ever make the grade professionally. 

Ciertrudc refused to consider my 
objections. “If I can find just one 
person of real talent, and encourage 
and train him. I’ll feel that I’ve 
done something worth while.” 

With this I could have no quar¬ 
rel. 

That autumn Gertrude became 
extremely tired, and 1 begged her 
to cut down on her commitments. 
This she refused to do, but she did 
agree to go to a hospital for a thor¬ 
ough checkup. She spent a week 
undergoing tests of all sorts, return¬ 
ing to the hospital each morning 
and remaining there until theatre 
time, then coming home directly 
after the play and to bed. 

The doctors agreed in finding 
nothing wrong with her; in fact, 
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they reported that she had the 
physique of a woman in her 20’s. 
The fatigue could be ascribed to 
working through an excessively hot 
summer without a holiday. 

“Don’t do too much,’’ they sug¬ 
gested. 

But there was nothing specific 
that they banned—and this was all 
the excuse Gertrude needed for tar- 
rving on as busily as l)efore. 

HEN I was discharged from 
the Navy early in 1952, I deter 
mined to do something about mak 
mg her take a rest. She refiEsed to 
listen to my pleas. She had never in 
her life dropped out of a play before 
the termination of a contract—it 
was a matter of pride. “After my 
six-week holiday this summer, I’m 
sure I can carry on to the end of 
my contract in june of 1053,” she 
said- 

That summer I arranged my af¬ 
fairs so that we could have six 
weeks of complete privaev at “The 
Bernes.’’ We spent our da vs on the 
beach and in the garden doing noth¬ 
ing. Relieved of all tension and 
strain, (iertrude blossomed. 

“What’s the matter with us?’’ she 
asked one .iftcrnoon a.s we sat in the 
garden, I half-dozing while she lis¬ 
tened to her little radio. “Do you 
realize that in all the weeks we’ve 
been together we haven’t quarrelled 
about anything? Arc we getting ad¬ 
justed, or just middle-aged^’’ 

“Whatever it is,’’ I replied, “I 
find It comfortable. Do you^’’ 


Gertrude snapped off the radio 
and reached across to my chair. “It’s 
like peace on earth,’’ she said. “I 
used to sec couples in restaurants 
sitting opposite each other and 
never saying a word, and I’d pray, 
‘Dear God, please don’t ever let me 
be like that! ’ Hut they had some 
thing that I never had—peace. And 
It isn’t at all dull. It’s exciting in a 
strange and deeply satisfying way.' 

s Monday, August ii, (ici 
trude resumed her role in The King 
and I. Arriving at the theatre that 
evening, she was pleased to sec .1 
long line of ticket-buvers cpieued 
up at the box office, in obvious re 
sponse to the announcement of her 
return. Even more cheering was the 
affectionate welcome that greeted 
her backstage. I'he entire company 
flocked to her dressing room to sa\ 
hullo. 

She phoned me at the ('ape. “I 
feel wonderfully fit,’’ she said. 

Tho.se who saw (iertrude’s per 
formances during the next three- 
days agreed that she looked her old 
self. 

Then on Thursday afternoon at 

4 

the apartment an alarming thing 
happened. Our maid Dorothy heard 
a crash, followed by a muffled cry. 
She ran to the library and found 
Ciertrude doubled up against the 
writing desk in obvious distress. At 
Gertrude’s feet were a shattered vase 
and a bunch of white flowers. She 
had been arranging them when she 
was suddenly stricken. 
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Dorothy helped Gertrude to the 
sofa and noticed that every step was 
a terrible effort for her. However, 
by. the time the doctor arrived soon 
afterwards, the pain had virtually 
disappeared—or so Gertrude said. 

The doctor hazarded an opinion 
that the attack might have been 
caused by some injections she had 
taken at the Cape against ivy p)ois 
oning. There was no immediate 
evidence pointing to anything more 
serious. 

“But don’t go on tonight,” the 
doctor advised Gertrude. 

“Of course I’ll go on,” said Ger¬ 
trude. “It was just a tummy ache, 
and I’ve played through tummy 
aches before.” 

Speaking to me on the phone at 
midnight, she did not even mention 
her illness. She was chiefly con¬ 
cerned with plans for a birthday 
party for me. 

On Friday evening, (yertrude 
went gallantly through her perform¬ 
ance, despite the additional handi¬ 
cap of a late-summer heat wave. 
Hazel noticed that her star winced 
as she struggled into costumes 
which a few days earlier she had 
slipped into with case. Gertrude re¬ 
assured her. “I’ll have the long 
week-end to rest—once we get past 
tomorrow.” 

In spite of a valiant effort, Ger¬ 
trude never did “get past tomor¬ 
row.” After the final curtain at the 
Saturday matinee, she fainted while 
on her way to her dressing room. 
When she regained consciousness, 


June 

she said quietly, “I can 4 go on to¬ 
night.” 

She rested at home for a few days, 
then went reluctantly to the New 
York Hospital for diagnosis. There 
she underwent a series of tests, after 
which the doctors agreed that she 
was suffering from hepatitis—a 
liver ailment which is painful, but 
rarely fatal. They spoke reassuringly 
to me, but advised that she remain 
in the h(»pital for treatment. 

With medical care and diet, Ger¬ 
trude seemed to improve. Certainly 
her spirits never faltered in my pres¬ 
ence. She kept talking of plans for 
my birthday. 

Then two weeks later, at four 
o’clock one morning, I received a 
telephone call from New York Hos¬ 
pital telling me that Gertrude had 
passed into a state of shock. The 
news was so totally unexpected that 
I was overwhelmed by a peculiar; 
nightmarish sense of unreality. It 
was a hot sultry night, quiet with 
the peculiar stillness of a big city in 
slumber. And as I emerged from the 
house and walked in search of a 
taxi, I found myself praying, pray¬ 
ing fervently that this was aU a fan¬ 
tastic mistake. 

Just a few days before, Gertrude 
had been so full of eager plans. We 
would go away for a short rest. 

“Isn’t it wonderful how I timed 
my illness.?” Gertrude had cxr 
claimed. “It’s the off-season—I can 
convalesce at reduced rates. You 
must admit, after all these years, 
I’ve finally learned to economize!” 
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THE h^pital I was told that I 
could not see Gertrude. She was un¬ 
conscious, I paced the corridor out¬ 
side her room. If only I could be 
with her for a moment, take her 
hand in mine, perhaps the sense of 
my presence would break through 
the mist into which she was sinking. 

More than anything else, I want¬ 
ed her to feel, however dimly, that 
I was there with her, I wanted to 
offer her strength, strength that 
would pull her back from the abyss. 
If only I could give back to her 
’ now, in the hour of her need, some 
of the warmth and the light which 
she had given to me. 

The door to Gertrude’s room op¬ 
ened softly, and a nurse came out, 

“How is she.'*” I asked. 

“We’re hopeful,” was the tight- 
lipped reply. 

Sixteen storeys below us, the city 
began to wake. From the river be¬ 
low came the strident wail of tug¬ 
boat whistles. It was nearly 7.45. 

The door to Gertrude’s room 
opened, and three doctors stepped 
out. One started towards me. Be¬ 
fore he was near enough to speak, I 
knew what he had come to say. 
Quietly and without regaining con¬ 
sciousness, Gertrude had slipped 
away from me, 

. GSerVICES were held in the Fifth 
' venue Presbyterian Church, where 
1 had been a member for 25 years 
and where CJcrtrude and I had fre- 
cjucntly worshipped together. Peo¬ 
ple of every sort came; brokers, 


housewives, bdbby-soxcrs, construc¬ 
tion workers, shop assistants, models 
from the shops nearby. 

As I threaded my way through 
the crowd choking the street outside 
the church, fragments of wistful 
reminiscence came to my ears: 
“Remember her in Private Lives?'" 

, . . “I’ll never forget her” . . . “So 
young to die” . .. “Did you see her 
in Pygmalion?" . . .“I saw her in 
everything!" 

Inside the church the luminaries 
of Broadway and Hollywood paid 
their respects to a great lady of the 
theatre. 

At 8.30 in the evening—curtain¬ 
time along Broadway—the lights of 
every theatre and cinema blinked 
out. For two minutes the most daz¬ 
zling thoroughfare in show business 
stood dark and silent in honour of 
the cockney girl who had conquered 
America. Three thousand miles 
away, in London’s West End, the 
glittering theatre fronts in Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue, Charing Cross Road, 
and in St, Martin’s Lane—^where 
Gertrude and I had first met—were 
likewise darkened, in tribute to a 
vanished star. 

The next day the handful of peo¬ 
ple who were closest to Gertrude 
trudged up the path of a little 
cemetery in Upton, Massachusetts. 
There, next to my mother, we laid 
to rest Gertrude—my “Mrs, A,” 
the English girl w ho, by her love and 
eager understanding, had made her 
self a part of America, a part of my 
family, and a part of me. 
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